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| EDITOR’S NOTEBOOK 


í Disturbing ThoWehts 


{ ONTOURS of acertain polarisation of political 
" forces can be discerned as the nation moves on 
to the forty-first anniversary of Fifteenth August 
at the same time, 1t 1s far from a reassuring scenario 
' Polarisation often 1s a prelude to confrontation, and 
the situation in. the country today ıs not such that 
fit would antomatically be a Kurukshetra between 
Good and Evil 

} Defying the disparate nature of the parties m the 
i(Opposition, the Centrist core among them have been 
“able to hammer out a National Front, no mean 
achievement on ther part The Janata 1977 was 
formed out of the common imperative of resisting 
\ the onslaught of the Emergency and to strive to 
muzzle the blatantly authoritarian regime it sought 
to consolidate It had, therefore, many a flaw of a 
first-ever attempt at unity of forces ranged against 
he Congress- Raj This time the unity move has 
‘been initiated more judiciously The keeping out 
i f the BJP from the National Front has been mainly 
motivated by the anxiety to achieve viable unity 
among the Centrist forces with like-minded outlook 
he pitfall of the so-called “double membership” 
RSS within the new party) that plagued the Janata 
Party right from the beginning is being avoided by 

"feeping the BJP out of the Front 
? Theoretically, therefore, the National Front is as 
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s any political front goe 
unwise to ignore its wei 
vess- leaders have 
auk of policy and pr 
a criticism >is largely untenable 
gramme released by the National Free 
ust 7 — no doubt clumsily drafted betraWme ^ ox 
of clarity — 1s, nevertheless, as valid or relevant 
as any thatthe Congress-I normally préduces In 
fact, programmes or manifestoes are largely in the 
nature of cosmetics which are mostly ignored in 
the heat and dust of an election campaign Even 
Indira Gandhi's famous call for Garibi Hatao turned 
out to be just a pep slogan for the election season, 
not seriously meant to be implemented And Rajiv 
Gandhi's midsummer call for Bekarı Hatao has 
almost been forgotten with the arrival of the mon- 
soon clouds 

The weaknesses and the drawbacks of the National 
Front are, however, to be identified elsewhere, not in 
Xs programme For one thing, its leadership pro- 
blem appears to’ be intractable Between Vishwanath 
Pratap Singh as the Convenor of the Front and N T. 
Rama Rao asits President, who 1s going to be the 
decisive authority? Collective leadership sounds fine 
on paper, but does not really operate as a command 
After all, both Stalm and Mao claimed that they 
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worked through their respective collective leaderships 
— a claim neither Moscow nor Beijing would today 
venture to vouch for As personalities, V P Singh 
commands more euphoria today than NTR, 
though the latter is the undoubted chieftain in tus 
own fiefdom of Andhra Pradesh Down below, it 1s 
already clear that Chandra Shekhar 1s 1n no mood 
to accept the leadership of either, much less that of 
V P Singh Bahuguna may be playing low key at 
the moment, but one can hardly expect him to be 
conciled to accept either of the two bigwigs as his 
Aven Ramakrishna Hegde, most sophisticat- 
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ally ambitious characters 
urge for uniting the Oppo 
{eve that this can last fo 
y this urge for unity ıs bas 
Rajiv Gandhi like his mo 
ok Sabha elections j 
out to complete the full tant, 
of 1989, it ıs difficult. fo foresee 
| Front will grow from strength to 
1s essentially a unity outfit to fight the 
pop ot lead campaigns for basic issues con- 
cerning the masses Although many of the Front 
leaders would vociferously deny it, 1t will be difficult 
for them to reconcile conflicting interests of different 
classes and segments that have come together under 
its umbrella If the Congress-I today 1s 1n no posi- 
tion to unleash mass campaigns for the benefit of 
the downtrodden without sharpening internal con- 
flicts within the party, the same ıs true of the 
National Front, perhaps more so 
Even on the simple issue of upholding communal 
harmony or putting down caste tensions, there could 
possibly be no common ground between Chandra 
Shekhar and Ram Dhan or Vishwanath Pratap Singh 
and Arif Mohammed Khan — as the Allahabad by- 
election campaign brought out — or between Sarat 
Chandra Sinha and Prafulla Mahanta, or between 
NT Rama Rao and Bahuguna A common negative 
approach — just being anti-Rajiv Congress — might 
fetch huge returns 1n the hot-house excitement of an 
all-out election battle, but not certainly for mass 
campaigns on basic issues without the background 
music of immunent general elections This is where 
a Centrist outfit, however well-meaning, differs from a 
Left Front or a Right Front 
With all these drawbacks, the Opposition-spon- 
sored National Front looks like a viable proposition 
— not so the frankly ill-conceived Samajwadi Janata 
Dal Itis amazing that Devi Lal, cashing in on lus 
sweeping success at the Haryana poll — which 1s 
really a gift to him from Rajiv Gandhi who with 
amazing shortsightedness had Jet Bhajan Lal under- 
cut Bans: Lal — was afflicted with megalomania 
trying to play a second Jayaprakash Narayan 
and pushed the four Centrist formations, the Janata, 
Lok Dal, Congress-S and Jan Morcha, into the 
straitjacket of a party and then issued his fatwa 
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nominating different leaders to different posts, himself 
to be the authority to distribute tickets during elec- 
tions as the self-styled Chairman of the Parliamentary 
Board of the new party Such a shotgun decision has 
ended up ın a fiasco, perhaps accentuating the diffe- 
rences among the leaders and the groups This bizarre 
exercise at party building has made the leaders of 
these four parties a laughing stock before the public 
If they persist tn being foolishly guided by a political 
charlatan like Devi Lal, then they will considerably 
forfeit their present standing in the eyes of the 
public 

It ıs amazing that the Jan Morcha leaders have 
agreed to join this menagerie One is aware of the 
inner conflict. within the Jan Morcha Vishwanath 
Pratap Singh has naively felt that his becoming the 
President of the new outfit would add lustre to his 
eminence, while the other Jan Morcha leaders suffer- 
ing from an inferiority complex, seem to have caved 
in to his persistence What VP Singh will soon 
realise ıs that while self-conscious leaders lke 
Chandra Shekhar and Bahuguna may be prepared to 
suffer him asa top leader of a wider front, they 
would certainly notaccept himas the leader ofa 
party to which thcy are supposed to belong Besides, 
VP Singh, by reducing himself to a marionette 
in the hands of Devi Lal, would find that the glory 
that he has earned as the victor at the Allahabad by- 
election would vanish like the morning dew once he 
chose to join this grotesque set-up. Such a move 
will see the Jan Morcha having lost its occupation 

What the Jan Morcha leaders have always to keep 
in mind is that their strength les asa potential 
magnet to attract the dissident and the disenchanted 
within the Congress-I. The sweeping success at the 
Allahabad by-election has clearly underlined the , 
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inescapable fact that the Congress-I masses — the 
vast segment that rallied to the Congress-I at the 
last elections — form the real constituencyfor the 
Jan Morcha and not the caste battalions of Devi 
Lal nor the communal chieftains whom V.P. Singh 
tried to foolishly cultivate at the time of the poll 
and later realised his mistake" 

The Jan Morcha leaders’ commitment to join the 
hybrid political monstrosity to be called the Samaj- 
wadi Janata Dal, betrays their lack of perspective in 
the fast-changing Indian situation Letit be clearly 
realised by them that they had to quit the Congress-I 
because of the misdemeanour of Rayiv Gandhi and 
his cronies, particularly the cronies When they came 
out and formed the Jan Morcha they commanded 
considerable goodwill among Congressmen To this 
fund of goodwill have been added credibility and 
respectability with their triumph at the prestigious 
Allahabad by-election 

Side by side, there has taken place within the 
Congress-I not only a slump in morale as a result of 
the June by-election reverses but a perceptible con- 
cern at the sharp decline in prestige and influence of 
the Raytv establishment The persistent question- 
marks about the Bofors scandal, the unanswered 
question about why sub-standard West German 
submarines were sought to be bought by the Prime 
Minister himself, the kickback grabbed by one of 
thé inner circle around Rajiv Gandhi in a Japanese 
deal, and then Amitabh Bachchan’s rupees one 
crore of unaccounted wealth suddenly laundered by 
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the income-tax authorities together with the white- 
washing of brother Ajitabh’s Swiss apartment — all 
these have brought discredit to Rajiv Gandhi in 
a measure never before having to be faced by a 
Prime Minister of India g 

There 1s also genuine concern within the Cong- 
ress-I as to the total neglect of party affairs by the 
party President as reflected in the letter written in 
all seriousness by ten senior Congressmen led by 
Nawal Kishore Sharma, without any visible sign of 
it bringing about any deep introspection on the 
part of Rav Gandhi At sucha juncture any politi- 
cal observer can forecast a purposeful future for 
the Jan Morcha 1f it cared to adhere to its original 
form and objective 

Will Rajiv Gandhi on his part make serious efforts 
to halt the downward drift ‘for his party? There 1s 
hardly any sign as yet of such effort. The induction 
of political squeezed lemons like Nandini Satpathy 
and Chandrayit Yadav can hardly bring new life to 
the Congress-I. And so long the Prime Minister 
remains faithfully true to his buddies like the 
Bachchans and the Satish Sharmas, and also quite a 
few others operating from the sanctuary that his 
august office provides them, there 1s little hope of a 
spectacular recovery. Rather, the continuation of the 
Rajiv Raj in its present fori: 1s itself an invitation 
to 1nstability and anarchy 

Disturbing thoughts no doubt for August Fifteenth. 

N.C. 
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Nagaland : The Political Cost 


SUMIT CHAKRAVARTTY 
A couple of years ago when the rift between Zail 
Singh, the erstwhile President, and Prime 
Minister Rajiv Gandhi had become quite sharp and 
the latter bad stopped regularly callng on the 
President thus breaking the convention, a Journalist 
had asked Rajiv Gandhi if it was fair or proper on 
his part to behave in this way. Without batting 
an eyelid, the Prime Minister retorted back: 
“I have broken hundreds of conventions" And 
he looked at the questioner ın such a manner 
that it was not difficult to read what he had in his 


mind. The “I don't care" approach was writ large 
on his face. 


The same approach seems to have guided him 
lately to trigger off the latest developments in 
Nagaland The imposition of President's Rule in 
that sensitive north-eastern State in violation of 
constitutional norms and propriety has no doubt 
created a serious situation and this step needs to be 
unambiguously condemned, as ithas been both in 
and outside Parliament, by democratic public opin- 
ion everywhere But that apart, it is unthinkable 
that a Prime Minister could have advised the 
Speaker of the Nagaland Assembly, as has been 
reported and not yet contradicted by the Prime 
Minister's office, not to accept the resignation letters 
of 13 Congress-I legislators who subsequently formed 
the ‘Nagaland Regional Congress’ That the Speaker 
refused to oblige Rajiv Gandhi (he even rejected the 
Congress-[ demand to get the MLAs disqualified 
from the Assembly) was a fitting rebuff to the mani- 
pulative attempts to prevent the toppling of the 
Congress-I Ministry in the State But the Prime 
Minister’s personal intervention in the issue has 
further undermined his already battered image and 
it would require superhuman efforts to restore it. 


The high point of the sordid drama in Nagaland 
was the report of the Governor, General K.V. 
Krishna Rao, recommending President’s Rule follow- 
ing dissolution of the State Assembly. After the 
Congress-I Legislature Party split (it was not defec- 
tion as has been suggested by the authorities stretch- 
Ing one's imagination beyond reason) on July 31 
with 13 (that is, more than one-third of the CLP-I 
members who totalled 31) members forming the 
*Nagaland Regional Congress', General Krishna Rao 
did not deem it necessary to undertake the short. 
trip to Kohima from Imphal He went there much 
later and even then confabulated with only Hokishe 
Sema, the Chief Minister. who lost his majority, 
and his colleagues in the Congress-I but strangely 
enough declined to meet Vamuzo, the Opposition 
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leader who claimed the support of 35 MLAs (ina 
60-member House) and incidentally formed a Joint 
Regional Legislative Party (JRLP) in. the Assembly 
while setting up a new united political formation 
called the ‘Nagaland People’s Council’ 


Soon after the crisis developed ın the CLP-! in the 
State, Rajesh Pilot, the Union Minister of State 
for Surface Transport, airdashed to Kohimaina 
bid to bring back the dissident Congress-I members 
who had revolted, into the fold of the parent orga- 
nisation. Thereafter, P.A Sangma, the Chief 
Minister of neighbouring Meghalaya, descended on 
the capital city of Nagaland as Chief Minister 
Hokishe Sema returned from his sojourn in Japan. 
They were followed by no less a person than Buta 
Singh, the Union Home Minister who took time off 
from his numerous preoccupations in Parliament 
with Punjab and the Darjeeling problems to reach 
Kohima and issue a veiled threat to the dissidents 
making itabundantly clear that they will not be 
permitted to form an alternate Ministry His 1dea 
was to cajole the party rebels into submission but 
ıt had the opposite effect Buta Singh failed to 
browbeat them to return to the Congress-I as his 
action merely hardened the dissidents’ resolve not 
to have any truck with the parent body 


It 1s unfortunate that the Governor acfedina 
blatantly partisan manner thereby reinforcing 
the widely held allegation that he was operating as the 
handmaiden of the ruling party at the Centre. This 
did notin any way further his stature that he had 
built as a distinguished army officer and Chief of 
the Army Staff from which post he had retired only 
a few years ago. Rather it has sullied his prestige 
perhaps beyond repair. 


It 1s an established practice in the system of parlia- 
mentary democracy we have opted for ourselves that 
ifa ruling party loses its majority in any State 
Assembly or Parliament, the State Governor or the 
President should explore all avenues to find out if 
an alternate Government 1s possible to be set up. 
Only after these exploratory moves fail to bear fruit 
does the idea of imposing President’s Rule come to 
the fore In this particular case, General Krishna 
Rao did not even seek to verify if there was any 
semblance of truth in the claim of Vamuzo, leader 
of the Nagaland National Democratic Party (NNDP) 
who had become the head of the Opposition coali- 
tion JRLP, that he commanded a majority in the 
House. Instead the undue haste with which he re- 
commended President’s Rule after Buta Singh and 

(Continued on page 6) 





Approach to Terrorism in Punjab 


-SATYAPAL DANG 


HE case registered by the Government of Punjab 

against the leading Punjabi daily Ajit, the refusal 
ofthe Prime Minister to advice the State Govern- 
ment to withdraw it, his charge against the Opposi- 
tion that it was seeking leniency for those who 
were helping the terrorists by making this demand, 
and the consequent uproar in the Parliament — all 
these have brought to the fore the question. what 
role ıs the mass media playing in Punjab vis-a-vis 
terrorism? 

Let us begin by paying our homage to the 11 
journalists of repute and two sons of two journalists, 
who have been shot dead by the terrorists. These 
sacrifices are a telling testimony to the fearlessness 
with which the journalist community as a whole 
has discharged its professional and patriotic duty 
notwithstanding the threats held out by the 
terrorists. S 

Some other journalists sought to be killed by 
terrorists escaped death narrowly though some got 
seriously injured. Two employees of a paper 
also fell victim to the bullets of the terrorists, Of 
considerable significance 1s the fact that of the 
11 journalists who got killed seven were either Sikhs 
or hailed from Sikh families. 

For obvious reasons, these facts alone are not 
adequate to judge the role of the mass media in 
Punjab. Some may as well point out that at least 
two journalists had to be haüled up by the Govern- 
ment The charge against them was that they were 
helping the terrorists. It 1s not necessary here to go 
into the correctness or otherwise of this charge. , 

The TV has become perhaps the most powerful, 
mass media these days On the whole, its role in 
the fight against terrorism has been positive. How- 
ever, we have no hesitation in saying that it could 
have played a far bigger role. For instance, it could 
have come up with many more features to rouse 
anger against the doings of terrorists. Some good 
features were dropped at the last moment and then 
showed at very inconvenient hours and that too 
without adequate publicity. Repeated requests were 
made by leaders of some political parties (hat 
Doordarshan should educate people as to how they 
should behave and what they should do at the time 
of actual and asa precaution against possible, 
attacks by the terrorists. The demand fell on deaf 
ears. 

Of late, Doordarshan has been showing the sites of 
the murders committed by the terrorists There 1s 
some controversy aboutit. There is an opinion 
that this gives publicity to the terrorists that the 
latter are eager to win and thus helps them. In 
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the opinion of this writer, this view is not correct. 
Visual exposure of the atrocities committed by the 
terrorists can be done in a manner as will rouse 
people's anger and hatred In fact, Doordarshan 
should do this job much more effectively than 
hitherto. Often, Doordarshan reaches the sites 
much later — after cremation etc One obstacle in 
its way perhaps is fear. The Government should 
perhaps make adequate security arrangements for its 
teams. : : 

It also needs to be mentioned that the coverage of 
anti-terrorist mass campaign by the Left could and 
should have been much more. [This criticism is 
equally valid 1n relation to the non-Left newspapers]. 
It 1s strange that Doordarshan Jalandhar should not 
have found ıt possible to accept the request of the 
Government of Punjab for time for a feature on its 
relief measures for the innocent victims and about 
the state of their actual implementation. For 
obvious reasons, the TV has been more or less silent 
about the excesses by the security forces, which have 
been taking place even though it 1s wrong to 
characterise them as state terrorism. The TV has 
not been utilised to fully answer the terrorist pro- 
paganda. 

What has been said above about the TV is 
generally true of the AIR as well. 

Let us now come to the non-official mass media, 
that 1s, the newspapers. First the English press. 
On the whole, the English papers have playeda 
positive role. While various viewpoints have been 
given publicity, the approach on the whole has been 
more or less correct. One of the two English papers 
of Punjab has, however, evoked criticism from 
certain circles for being soft towards Badal and the 
Akalis in general. This paper has Punjabi: and 
Hindi editions foo. One and the same news would 
get displayed quite differently in ıt. Some differe- 
nce 1s natural but often the differences would be the 
result of efforts to cater to different types of readers 
with communal bias of different types. This may 
as well be true of the other English paper also that 
has a Hindi edition. Bethatas it. may, the two 
English papers of Punjab cannot be faulted very 
much. 

The case of the Indian language newspapers is 
more complicated The Hind Samachar group of 
papers 1s the most powerful Its three daily papers 
— Hindi Punjab Kesart, Punjabi Jagbani and Urdu 
Hind Samachar. Together they have a very big circula- 
tion. They have been active opponents of terrorism. 
In the matter of killings by the terrorists, this group 
of papers has suffered most and has paid the heaviest 
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Price. Shaheed Parivar Fund started by it to help 
the families of the victims of „terrorists has turned 
out to be the biggest ever non-official relief project 
in India Help.has been given strictly on a non-com- 
munal basis Victims of antr- Sikh riots 1n Delhi too 
have been helped on an equal footing Its editorial 
policy has been quite sober and with the passage of 
time it has been improving, Judging from the view- 
point of secularism However, one wishes that it 
was more sharp against the 1deology and line of 
Hindu communal organisations like the Hindu Shiv 
Sena Yet in the matter of news and their display 
its ‘Hindu’ bias has been much too obvious. 


Ajit ıs the leading Punjabi daily of the State Un- 
doubtedly, its editorial policy, has been to oppose 
terrorism and killings Its editorials have been 
generally quite sober In the matter of news and 
their display etc, however, the ‘Sikh’ bias has been 
much too obvious, 

It 1s a pity that neither the Hind Samachar group 
of papers nor Ajit have been able to live down their 
reputation of being ‘Hindu’ and ‘Sikh’ papers res- 
pectively. Perhaps for commercial reasons they do 
not want to 

There are some other papers which have been 
playing the communal card all round. The worst has 
been the role of one paper which writes sober edi- 
torials only when the extremists are at the receiving 
end 2 

An interesting summing up of the role of the non- 
English press of Punjab (barring the Left press) was 
done by the well-known Punjabi poet and writer 
Santokh Singh Dheer of the CPI He said that he 
had written two open letters, one addressed to the 
Sikhs and the other to the Hindus The first one was 
carried by all the papers regarded as ‘Hindu’ but 
was blacked out by papers regarded as ‘Sikh’. Just 
the opposite happened in case of the second letter. 
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Sumit: Nagaland 
(Contd from page 4) 


Rajesh Pilot's endeavours in Kohima had drawn a 
blank did nothing to enhance the authority of the 
office he occupies. The argument that dissidents were 
motivated by money power holds no water. For the 
efforts by the Central Ministers to bring back the 
dissidents 1nto the Congress-I fold were also not 
based on any principled ideological considerations. 
The negative response to the Governor's action even 
from some of the ruling party members in Parlia- 
ment was itself indicative of the deep-rooted resent- 
ment among all sections of the Naga populace. 


This step by the Centre acting at the behest of 
the Governor (who, ın turn, turned out to be an 
instrument of the Congress-I) would definitely cause 
a setback to the slow process of drawing the essen- 
tially withdrawn Naga public into the mainstream of 
national life, a. process which was lately showing 
signs of progress. 


Imposition of Central rule in Nagaland ıs being 
regarded as an affront to the Naga people's capa- 
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There are only two Left dailies in Punjab—Aawan 
Zamana of the CPI and Lok Lehr of the CPI-M. 
Notwithstanding their limited circulation, they and 
especially the Nawan Zamana have made a signi- 
ficant contribution to the fight against terrorism. The 
editor of Nawan Zamana has been on the hit list of 
the terrorists since long before even the  *Bluestar 
Operation’. i 


Last but not the least is the question of the on- 
going controversy about Ajit Advertisements about 
bhog ceremonies of the terrorist killers killed in 
police encounters eulogising them as martryrs have 
been appearing in more than one paper — but 
most of all perhaps in Aj The one as a result of 
which the Punjab Government has registered a case 
related to the bhog ceremony of Labh Singh alias 
Sukha Sepoy — the leader of one of the four main 
organisations of: the terrorists in Punjab. It was 
carried on the front page One does not know 
whether such advertisements are paid for or are 
carried free — out of fear 


: In the opinion of this Writer, registration of the 
case against Ajit -was not a wise and correct move, 
taking into account its overall role The Govern- 
ment could have moved the Press Council against 
the advertisement ın question. It should have speci- 
fically put a ban on advertisements of this type for 
the future and taken action against anyone violating 
the ban The Prime Miuister's virulent attack on the 
Opposition for suggesting witbdrawal of the case 
against Ajit was not at all justified It was an 
attempt to make political capital out of the issue. 
The Prime Minister should note that the demand has 
been made by all the parties including those whose 
anti-terrorist bonafides are recognised by one and all. 
The Opposition should also understand that publica- 
tion of the type of advertisement which appeared 
on the front page of Ajit has to stop D 


bility to manage their own affairs (one thing the 
Naga public detest 1s the imposition of anything or 
anyone from outside), and this 1s being exploited by 
the insurgents spearheading the National Socialist 
Council of Nagaland Noteworthy in this context is 
the Governor’s own acknowledgement that “some 
moves of insurgent groups were being reported 
RA particularly after the present turmoil in the 
tate," 

Rajiv Gandhi has to bear maximum responsibility 
for the events in Nagaland, It fits in. with his style 
of making short shrift of the democratic institutions. 
One cannot, of course, overlook Rajiv Gandhi's com- 
pulsions. Faced with dissensions 1n his party ranks at 
the national level he has, through this move, 1ssued a 
stern warning to the Congress-I dissidents in New 
Delhi that by any revolt they would not be allowed 
to reap dividends Butin the process he is doing a 
great disservice to our national interests by weaken- 
ing Indian unity as the addition of increased 
muscle power to the insurgents following the Imposi- 
tion of President's Rule clearly testifies. 

Does our Prime Minister realise the political cost 
of this undemocratic step? O (August 10) -~ 
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D.R. RAJAGOPAL 


[es the most hallowed of the 

hallowed national monuments. 
It epitomizes as nothing else does 
India’s epic struggle for freedom, 
independence and national sove- 
reignty It/constituted a watershed 
in the history of the Empire on 
which the sun never set It shook 
the Empire to tts very founda- 
tions as not even the first world 
war did. 

It threw up two young 1ntre- 
pid unmatched martyrs (Shahid) 
in India’s quest for her- place 
under the sun and her battle for 
self-respect and human dignity — 
Sardar Udham Singh (hanged in 
England after his abortive though 
bold attempt at  assassinating 
Sir Michael Dwyer, the former 
Governor of the Punjab under 
Martial Law during the 1919s) 
and Sardar Bhagat Singh (who, 
after heroic political battle expos- 
ing the vulnerability and despair 
of Brtain and her colonial 
satraps, amidst their hubris and 
insularity, was hanged 1n India) 

It prompted Gurudev Rabin- 
dranath Tagore to spurn the 
knighthood conferred on him 
only sometime before 1919 and 
drew him infinitely closer 
Mahatma Gandhi, patriarch of 
India's freedom struggle It help- 
ed the process of political pro- 
selytysation of the Indian 
National Congress Patty from 
acts of petition and supplication 
before the Whitehall, to open 
spirited defiance. 

Soon, the demand by the Con- 
gress for Dominion Status was 
dropped and  Lokamanya Bal 
Gangndhar Tilak’s stirring call 
for Poorna Swara; (complete 
independence) rent the air and 

ambience in the sub-continent 
and became the uncompromising 
plank of The Indian National 
Congress Party. 

Its the Jallianwala Bagh 
National Memorial. Its very 
close to the walled city and, there- 
fore, very close to the Golden 
Temple, two furlongs away, ona 
narrow Winding pot-holed road 
leading off from the Kotwali 
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Stoic Silence of Jallianwala Bagh 


(police headquarters), Vijaya 
Chowk (victory monument in 
memory of the Indo Pak war of 
1971) and tapering off at the 
walled city of Amritsar. 

“There are now no visitors at 
the Jallianwala Bagh national 
memorial ... We used to have 
10-15,000 visitors a day from all 
over India and overseas Not any 
more, though ,In the wake of the 
‘Operation Bluestar’ the ‘storm- 
ing’? of the Golden Temple by 
elite units ofthe Indian armed 
forces, including the much-deco- 
rated and battlescarred Sikh 
Regiment, there have been no 
visitors at the memorial" suggests 
NK Mukherjee, Secretary of 
the National Trust — 1ts chairman 
1s the Prime Minister — of the 
memorial, who has been serving 
1t the past 17 years 

*Yes,... no one comes here 
anymore .. Oh, yes, there have 
been some visitors, though, even 
now," he comments as an after- 
thought. “They are all from 
Gujarat, who come here to Amrit- 
sar primarily to consult India's 
most eminent (and therefore 
most expensive too!) opthalmic 
surgeon, Dr D Singh, who lives 
literally next-door to the Jallian- 
wala Bagh ..’”’. 

The national memorial for the 
victims of the holocaust perpetra- 
ted at the Jallianwala Bagh on 
April 13, 1919 has a spacious and 
almost manicured garden spread 
virtually all over the school 
maidan which was the venue for 
the spontaneous peaceful assem- 
bly of over 25,000 people: men, 
women and children (Sikhs, 
Hindus, Muslims, Christians, Par- 
sees, Jains, and all other Indians), 
who had gathered to express their 
opposition to the dreaded 
Rowlatt Act, slapped on colonis- 
ed Indians by the British Govern- 
ment ruling disturbed Punjab 
through martial law. 

Within minutes after the enthu- 
siastic peaceful law-abiding 
people had gathered, Brigadier 
General R.E.H. Dyer, a very 
supercilious cocky British com- 






mander of the Amritsar division, 
surfaced at the school with his 
contingent of heavily-armed 
soldiers. He made a very strident 
declaration. — *Disperese within 
seconds.. I give all of you some 
seconds to go away . Your assem- 
bly 1s illegal, under martial law 
regulations.. If you don’t disperse 
immediately, you are all liable 
to be shot. .” 

Gen Dyer was ignored The 
meeting went on with its busi- 
ness. Gen Dyer ordered his troops 
to take up position for quick 
action, They did He ordered his 
troops “Fire” The guns opened 
up Volley after volley of deadly 
fire was directed at the assembly 


~of people The assembly scattered 


and people began to run for 
cover. There was hardly any 
cover or any exit .. 

There was only one exit, 
though the narrow short passage 
from the road 1nto the school's 
playground. But Gen Dyer's sol- 
diers had rushed 1n. through this 
passage and had monopolised 
both ends of this short stretch of 
a path the only entry/exit point 
for the Bagh. 

Tens of hundreds of thousands 
of people — men, women and 
children — ran away from the 
Iine of steady lethal fire — being 
spattered at red hot pace by the 
guns of troops of Gen Dyer only 
to fall and drown im a deep well 
at the extreme end of the school 
playground. With its very high 
wall all around, the Bagh offered 
no other exists Tens of hundreds 
were cut away by deadly merci- 
less fire aimed by brutal savage 
Gen Dyer. 

From the deep well alone, 127 
bodies were pulled out. Tens of 
hundreds were killed at other 
points of the Bagh and their 
bodies were strewn all over the 
school playground. Independent 
impartial accounts reckoned 
2,595 were killed and over 5000 
maimed for life 

The Lord Hunter Commission 
— appointed by the British 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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VISHWA BANDHU GUPTA 


T= fact that we are meeting on the eve of Hiro- 

shima Day invests this occasion with a special 
significance. I will not go into the horrors of the 
Hiroshima atomic attack forty three years ago. 
Enough has been said in all these years — ın words 
and pictures, graphically and vividly. The over- 
whelming sense of shock and sorrow has not wholly 
left us after all this time , That 1s why we recall the 
event each year and try to promise to ourselves that 1t 
shall not happen again 

What 1s of interest to us, and a matter of relief, is 
that so for after that one incident, followed, let 
us not forget, by Nagasaki, the world has been 
spared other atomic and nuclear outrages No 
bombs have been dropped.. A proposal made by 
General MacArthur to drop them on China ata 
critical pomt in the Korean war in the fifties was 
fortunately not heeded by the US powers at that 
time Successive world leaders have never found 
any enthusiasm to go to the nuclear extreme. 

And, of course, the much-derided Nikita Khrush- 
chev put the 1ssue most graphically, when he said, 
those who called the nuclear bomb a paper tiger 
were piofoundly misled Those who survive a 
nuclear war, Khrushchev said, would be ın such a 
horrible condition as to cry in despair and ask why 
they too had not been consumed. 

Ironically the pace of proliferation of nuclear 
bombs, missiles and delivery systems has, however, 
not declined, ıf not altogether halted, and reversed. 
Various theories of detterence have been floated 
culminating in the ‘theory of ‘mutual assured 
destruction’, In a sense this MAD idea like others 
before 1t have, indeed, made either side hesitate to 
take recourse to such a drastic remedy but, in terms 
of the cost of human progress, of human security 
and of human sanity it has been a horrendous 
madness ^ Nonetheless, we see that responsible 
leaders of men and nations have suppressed the idea 
of a nuclear holocaust. 

There are, of course, any number of hawks and 
hotheads in nuclear science establishments, defence 
institutes, military organisations and among politi- 
cians out of power, armchair strategists and wiseacre 
journalists, who have blithely been advocating 
nuclear capability and some even straining at the 
leash, wanting to see (if they would ever survive to 
see) a Dr Strangelove end of the world in a beautiful 
(according to them) nuclear glow. 

It surprises me to see such people actually being 
listened to seriously. 


ee eS 
This 15 the text of a speech the author, editor 
of Te) and a Congiess-I MP, delivered at a 
meeting on nuclear arms race and militarisation 
im South Asia organised on the eve of the 
Hiroshima Day by the Committee for a Sane 
Nuclear Policy in New Delhi on August 5, 1988 
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The unlocking of the secrets and bounties of 
nature, in whatever realm, 1s a necessary thing and 
cannot be shut out. But that must be to enlarge 
mankind’s understanding and enlightenment, to help 
it to progress ın peace and prosperity, not, never, for 
destructive purposes Any such destructive attempt 
much resolutely be opposed. I know that my voice, 
like many other's will be feeble, unheard and in some 
quarters, even laughed at, with scorn ButI am 
not concerned with such cynical ridicule nor am I 
afraid to be counted among, perhaps at this moment, 
a minuscular, minority A nuclear confrontation 
leading to showdown is too horrible even to con- 
template, much less to practice Let us not forget 
Jawaharlal Nehru's timeless and deathless remark 
“The alternative to co-existence 1s co-destruction.”’ 

This wisdom of Nehru’s must be the fundament 
and bedrock of our policy in any sphere, domestic, 
regional, intra-national and in'ernational. For many" 
years we have tried to follow this policy sometimes 
with success, sometimes without. But any failure 
should never be held at our door This alone, I be- 
lieve, when advocated.and practised wisely and well, 
will allay fears, particularly among our neighbours, 
and the world at large, and also enhance our stand- 
ing as a people devoid of hypocrisy and devious- 
ness. 

To this, may I add, if we could also suffuse the 
spirit of Mahatma Gandhi, we could be, without 
sanctimoniousness, a possible hope and example to 
a lot of people 

I say this, with some hesitation, because Gandhiji 
has also become a buzz-word for a whole lot of 
hypocrites, upstarts and promotion agents His 
name 1s used only for ends and dividends! But I am 
oe genuinely serious. That 15 why I said, “may 

add". 

I think, apart from congenital Nehru-baiters and 
Gandhr-haters, our nation, to whichever part of the 
responsible political spectrum ıt belongs the ruling 
party, the Opposition, the independent or the 
appolitically neutral, all have a ready national con- 
sensus that we should never be or seem to be aggres- 
sive, overbearing, and offensive. Muchas we may 
fight among ourselves, — that 1s part of our demo- 
cracy, and our inherent sense of tolerance — basic- 
ally we are for peace. Not, as someone said, peace 
on our knees. No, friends, I do not advocate a 
bended-knee posture, nor a crawling configuration. 
But to stand for peace and co-existence can also 
mean an upright attitude, 

Now coming to the vexed question of the nuclear 
arms race I have already spoken about the world at 
large. But specifically related to our own region, 
Tam conscious that the whole question boils down 
a simple proposition. If Pakistan can make, has 
made, already has a stokpile of bombs and, worse, 

(Continued on page 32) 





Contradictions of 
SUCHA SINGH GILL 


pons has the highest per capita 1ncome among 
the major States of India. It is nearly double 
the national average and four times the per capita 
income of Bihar, the most backward State of the 
country. Economic development and its path has 
created 1s own problems and difficulties. In the 
present period of turmoil these problems are getting 
less attention on account of the over-emphasis on 
political, religious, communal and administrative 
aspects of the problem. In fact the economic basis 
has created objective reality for subjective forces to 
play effective role in creation of the present crisis. 
To understand the current situation alongwith other 
factors, 1ts economic basis must be understood 
Economic prosperity in the State is largely based 
or agriculture and allied activities. Agriculture and 
livestock contributed 50.47 per cent of the net State 
domestic product in 1980-81 and employed 58 03 per 
cent of the work force The industrial sector con- 
tinues to be relatively weak employing only 13 50 
per cent of the work force in the State. There 1s 
a relatively over developed tertiary sector which 
employed 29 per cent of the work force and contri- 
buted 32.98 per cent of the net State domestic 
product in 1980-81. In the economic sense it 1s a 
distorted structure of development. The continued 
growing significance of the tertiary sector in our 
stage of development represents the weakness of the 
economy and its growth 1s at the cost of the direct 
productive sector 
The agricultural sector of the State, the mainstay 
of the economy, is largely based on wheat-paddy 
rotation which accounts for 67,5 per cent of the 
cropped area. A considerable degree of mechanisa- 
tion'and high cropping intensity backed by heavy 
does of irrigation with bio-chemical technology has 
enabled the State to achieve a high level of producti- 
vity Per hectare productivity of-wheat and paddy 
compares well with some of the advanced countries 
in the world Technological changes in agriculture 
are based on the capitalist pattern of organisation ‘The 
dynamics of capitalist development are responsible 
for the inequality in the distribution of gains. There 
is prosperity for big/rich farmers and large scale 
break-up of small holdings As revealed by the 
Agricultural Census data between 1970-71 and 
1980 81, the total number of operational holdings 
declined from 13,75,392 to 10,27,127. This decline 
of 3,48,165 holdings in percentage terms turn out to 
be 25 3 per cent. There is not only decline in opera- 
tional holdings but also reduction ın the ownership 
holdings. The NSS data reveal that between 1971-72 
and 1981 the number of such holdings declined by 
2.33 lakhs. . 
The entire decline ın the operational holdings is 
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contributed by the marginal and small holdings 
The marginal holdings declined by 61 9 per cent and 
small holdings by 23 3 percent. The holdings of 
medium, large and extra-large sizes have grown in 
number. This goes against the demographic trends 
in Which the absolute number of population is 
growing in rural areas. The changes in the pattern 
of land holdings indicate that the land 1s shifting 
from the small holders to large cultivators This 1s 
confirmed by the tenancy data too This is caused 
by the falling returns from agriculture. On account 
of the high level of development now, there 1s slow 
increase in productivity of wheat-paddy combi- 
nation. Secondly, since the mid-1970s the terms of 
trade have been shifted against agriculture. The 
small and tiny farms are no longer viable under the 
present cropping pattern. There 1s a dire need to 
diversify agriculture. This bas been suggested by the 
Johl Committee 1n its report submitted to the Punjab 
Government in May 1986 But this ıs no solu- 
tion to the problems of small and marginal farmers 
to give up cultivation under economic pressure The 
problem 1s compounded with the growth of educated 
unemployed youth from the rural areas for whom 
agriculture 1s neither attractive. nor are. small farms 
viable Immediately there is a need to absorb this 
section of the population in productive channels 
outside agriculture In fact this 1s the manpower 
available for all kinds of uses and even political 
manoeuvres 1n the State 

The present industrial structure of the State does 
not exhibit potentials to absorb this man power 
Most of the industrial units are small and unregis- 
tered There1s only one unit in the State which 
employs more than 5000 workers The small, un- 
registered factories are free from obligations of 
labour Jaws including minimum wages. The wages 
in these units are very low, working conditions ` 
awful and working hours very long The local 
labour ıs not prepared to work 1n these units under 
such conditions That 1s why mostly migratory labour 
from UP and Biharis employed ın the industrial 
sector of the State This fact has been documented 
by several micro-studies. Therefore, this pattern of 
industrial organisation, which 1s being promoted by 
the State also under ancilliarisation, incentives to 
small entrepreneurs and self-employment schemes, 
1s not useful from this angle The local labour as 
well as small and marginal peasants (including some 
of the educated unemployed youth) are prepared to 
become industrial workers provided they get wages 
which are equivalent to the salaries of junior. school 
teachers and clerks in the tertiary sector Only 
factories of large size which are made to implement 
various labour laws can be useful 1n absorption of 
the labour force released or threatened to be released 
from agriculture. 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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The Bankruptcy Trap 
N. BHATTACHARYYA 


HE recently concluded Reagan-Gorbachev sum- 
mit has convinced the people throughout the 
world that if pressure ıs accelerated on both the 
superpowers, the day 1s not far when all the piled up 
weapons would be destroyed enabling man to live in 
peace. 7 
At home the situation 1s worsening every day The 
land made fertile by Ravi, Beas and Sutlej is stained 


-by the blood of its own heroic people. Before the 


‘Bluestar Operation’ ın 1984 we were told that there 
were some hundreds of terrorists in Punjab During 
the last four years every day a large number of 
terrorists have been either killed 1n encounters or 
arrested. Today after the recent ‘Black Thunder 
Operation’, jt 1s anyone's guess how many more 
terrorists are still left in Punjab And yet even a VIP 
and his family members are afraid of moving freely 
among the people and heavy protection 1s provided to 
them at public expense A Britisher was not provi- 
ded such protection even in the worst days of the 
Imperial Raj 1n India. On the other hand there 1s no 
effort to protect the life and property of the ordinary 
farm labour or the industrial worker 

Every political party 1s clamouring for a political 
solution to the problem, but except for a few progres- 
sive parties who are sincerely working 1n Punjab, most 
of them are stirving to subserve their narrow, tempo- 
rary, sectarian political interests There ıs no solution 
to the problem unless all the interests in Punjab are 
resolved to find the end of the tunnel by adopting 
the course of concerted negotiations Tackling ii 
only as a law and order question had already aggra- 
vated the issue The ruling party at the Centre 1s 
proud of its overwhelming majority 1n Parliament 
and this was apparent ın the manner ın which the 
recent 59th Amendment to the Constitution was 
passed It should instead mobilise millions of its 
supporters from different parts of the country and 
place them in each and every household of Punjab 
while ensuring the support of the Centre against 
attacks from terrorists. The Government 1s not trying 
to solve the Punjab issue through the accepted demo- 
cratic institutions, rather a feeling is growing in the 
country that only bullets will find the answer. That 
goes against the very basic understanding of 
democracy. " 

Punjab ıs directly under the rule of the President 
of India It 1s clear by now that only by killing, the 
number of terrorists is not getting reduced Every 
self-respecting man in this country of Buddha and 
Gandhi wants that such insanity as demonstated by 
the terrorist should stop forthwith. In the circums- 
tances it is necessary to display political statesman- 
ship and maturity that are essential to settle the issue 


The author 1s a Lecturer in the Department of 
Commerce, Motilal Nehru College, University 
of Delhi  . : 
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through negotiations. Inefficiency and bankruptcy 
of a political party cannot be imposed as a liability 
ona nation. Ifthe Punjab issue is resolved politi- 


cally, the country will have courage to resolved such 


outstanding problems as those related to Gorkba- 
land, the Tripura tribals, Jharkhand in the trijunc- 
tion of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa as well as the 
Uttarakhand problem in UP . 

In the same manner Meerut, Aurangabad or 
Ahmedabad are no longer only names of towns of 
this vast country, all of them tellus how small 
sectarian groups are successful in holding different 
communities 1n watertight compartments even after 
40 years of independence. One notable feature 1s 
that such incidents of communal killings are occurring 
mainly in States ruled by the Congress-I. The hard- 
ened criminals who masterminded the infamous 1984 
mass killings in Delhi are not yet brought to book 
despite their identification by a Government appoint- 
ed Commission 

Given this unstable and volatile situation within 
the country, our relationship with our neighbouring 
states remains at a very low level When West Euro- 
pean countries are abolishing all types of trade and 
customs restrictions among them,in South Asia, 
India, a member of SAARC, 1s busy fencing its 
western and eastern borders with barbed wires We 
want to stop infiltration from Pakistan and Bangla- 
desh. The Government of India claims to have 
proof that Pakistan 1s helping the Punjab terrorists 
and smugglers, then why not expose Pakistan before 
the world press supported by all the available 
documents’, This has been done of late but the. 
scale of publicity falls far below our expectations. 
The Government of Tamilnadu and the Govern- 
ment of India aided and abetted the Tamil militants 
in Sri Lanka and thereafter our jawans have been 
either killed or wounded while seeking to annihilate, 
under instructions, the same militants 1n the last nine 
months Military intervention 1n the internal affairs 
of a foreign country has always been condemned 
by India and getting our own people killed in a 
foreign country is beyond our imagination. All this 
istaking place when our Foreign Office is being 
made to work 1n an ad-hoc manner 
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THE business community finds the present political 
leadership its best friend. The reorganised 
ASSOCHAM has assured its. members that the pre- 
sent political situation in the country will help them 
to achieve a “Decade of Fulfilment’ Definitely these 
rich businessmen are not going to fulfil the dreams of 
the common man who 1s eager to provide through 
hard labour elementary food, clothing and shelter 
for himself and his family. Indira Gandhi wanted to 
perpetuate her rule by raising the slogan *Garibi 
Hatao’. She did retain power, but the people turned 


poorer. Now her son wants to play the same game 
by coming the new slogan ‘Bekarı Hatao’, the diffe- 
rence 15 that he 1s relying on the help of the Indian 
private sector while undermining the public sector. 
Till today the contribution of both the sectors 
towards employment in the organised sector 1s as 
follows: 


Employment —Industry 





(1n lakhs) 
Public sector Private sectoi Total 
1961 70 50 50 40 1209 
(58 3) (41.7) 
1971 107 31 67 42 174 73 
(61 4) (38.6) 
1981 154 84 73 95 228 79 
(67 7) (32.3) 
1986 176 78 73 57 250 35 
(70 6) (29 4) 





` (Economic Survey) 
(figures in brackets are percentages) 


Thus our employment in the organised sector 1s 
not more than 25 million out of total of 220 
million workers in 1981 and the contribution 
of the private sector has declined from 42 per 
cent in 1961 to 29 per cent in 1986 And this 
will be further reduced under the Government 
patronage to computerisation and other labour sav- 
ing devices During the last 25 years the public 
sector increased employment by 82 per cent while 
the private sector recorded only 18 per cent rise. 
So the people would have to remain satisfied in the 
villages Yet the percentage of total workers depen- 
ding on agriculture in the period spanning 1961 and 
and 1981 declined from 69.5 per cent to 66.7 per 
cent. Thus more workers have to find jobs ın the 
already crowded villages! 

In the villages, cultivation remains the only occu- 
pation and that too growing either rice or wheat No 
serious effort has ever been made to encourage sub- 
sidiary occupations in villages. There is-virtual non- 
availability of milk and milk products, egg, meat, fish 
and fruits to the villagers. Whatever small quantity 
is produced 1s rushed to bigger cities by the middle- 
men. Production of oilseeds, cotton, jute and sugar- 
cane have neither increased nor stabilised as a result 
of the seven Five Year Plans. . ` 

Privatisation and uncontrolled operation of the 
private industry and trade have the Centre’s, 
official blessings The private sector wants to achieve 
a growth of 12 percent perannum during the next 
five years But growth of what! Consumer goods 
produced by the private sector are:substandard and 
highly priced. Even medicine 1s not spared by them. 
We have enough of TV sets, VCRs, costly Vimal 
fabrics, Marutis and five star hotels etc for the bene- 
fit of the rich but we do not have electricity and 
drinking water for all our people. The Bombay and 
Ahmedabad corporations repeatedly wantto throw 
the pavement dwellers into the Arbian Sea, but there 
is no urgency to build at least one room hutments in 
alliour towns. 
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The Indian private sector has no commitment to 
Indian economy and its credibility is too low The 
main reason why banks and 1nsurance business were 
nationalised was that every third day one unit or thé 
other used to be bankrupt causing untold loss to the 
poor depositors and policy holders. Our growing: 
cotton and jute textile industries have been destroyed 
by this selfish community. Lakhs of agricultural * 
workers and industrial workers are on the roads. 
The units that are nationalised are. too weak to yield 
any profit If KD Malavia did not nationalise 
the oil industry and set up ONGC and Oil India 
Limited, our position. today would have been more 
pathetic Similarly before we Jaunched our public sec- 
tor steel projects we were advised not to build these 
plants but depend on imported steel What we re- 
quire today are highly sophisticated modern steel 
units 1n the public sector, so that we can meet the 
demands of our engineering industry. Individual 
profit motive stands 1n the way of increasing produc- 
tion. 

Moreover, the investment of the private sector on 
social infrastructure 1s virtually nil with the exception 
of one or two employers. In contrast, industrial 
towns with modern amenities for the families of 
workers are the common concern of all public sector 
units Workers of the private sector live in slums, 
suffer from diseases and thereby social overhead 
expenses rise There 1s widespread violation of laws 
by the private sector and corrupt practices are 
encouraged by them. Tax evasion and opening of 
foreign bank accounts are not resorted to by any 
public sector firm Over and under-invoicing is a 
common feature of our export-import business. Even 
then knowing fully well that the culture of monopoly 
and oligopoly will not be able to deliver the goods 
1n a poor country like ours, our Government is ada- 
mant to hand over the key of our economy to the pri- 
vate sector. Our leadership forgets that Nehru used to 
think of a socialistic’society, Indira Gandhi: amended 
the Constitution in 1976 to incorpotate the word 
socialist. But where are we going in the last leg of 
the twentieth century? 

No development process anywhere in the world 
1s ever successful unless the people are involved 1n 
it. Nehru knew this and established strong rapport 
with the man 1n the street. Indira Gandhi befooled 
the people no doubt, she used to say something and 
practice something else. The banks she nationalised 
ın 1969 were used ın later years to distribute non- 
returnable grants against political consideration 
through loan melas. The planning process virtually 
came to an end after she come'to power, though 
officially it is still there But still she had livewire 
links with the people atlarge. Rajiv Gandhi does 
not believe 1n any one of these, bureaucratisation 
and regimentation are his favourite ideas I doubt 
ifeven the Home Minister of the country knows 
the details of the different categories of protection 
force the country has between the jawan of the Army 
and a constable of the village police. Every day sees 
formation ofa new category of the force for some 
specific purpose. Bureaucrats are having a field day. 
They are required to draft and implement the Dıs- 
trict Plan, As the Planning Commission 1s run as a 
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Government Department, in the States too District 
Magistrates will be incharge of District Planning. 
The elected representatives in the Panchayati Raj 
institutions should have been given the power, but 
the Prime Minister has no faith on them. They are 
being marginalised. That is why there isno urgency 
to hold elections of these bodies that are due in many 
of the Congress-I run States. All ofa sudden the 
Centre has decided to start ‘growth centres’ to indus- 
trialise the backward districts. And in the next 15 
years every backward district will have one ‘growth 
centre’. One wonders whether this is an election bait 
ora simple confession of wrong decisions taken 
during the last 40 years. What has happened to the 
crores of rupees spent during the Plan period for the 
industrialisation of the backward districts? Who 
were the beneficiaries? 

No country can live in isolation China and Russia 
are eager to move faster to improve the economic 
condition of their respective countries. They are 
reducing bureaucratic red tapism and laying stress 
on self-assessment Foreign technology 1s inducted 
but not at the cost of their self-interest and  self-res- 
pect. Concern for faster development of the economy 
is seen 1n these countries and accordingly strategies 
are evolved with due deliberation. 

At the other end, Reaganomics and ‘Thatcherism’ 
have reduced the commitment of the Western states 
towards social welfare measures. The poor and the 
weak have to fend themselves. Even then the balance of 
payments position in the US remains in a critical state. 
Handing over nationalised industries back to the 
private sector has not solved the problems of the 
United Kingdom. Both these states have to reconcile 
with Japan and West Germany. The four tigers of 
Asia South Korea, Hongkong, Taiwan and Singa- 
pore are also keen competitors in the West The 
developed countries are in the midst of a severe con- 
tradiction. 


Gill : Punjab (Contd from page 9) 

Apart from the alienation of the poor pea- 
santary and growth of the unemployed rural youth, 
the development process has annoyed the rich 
peasantry. They have a mark-up of high profit- 
ability of the early 1970 Since. 1975-76 when terms 
of trade were manipulated against agriculture, the 
profitability ın wheat-paddy rotation has fallen con- 
siderably. Secondly, some of the capitalist farmers 
heve economic surpluses with them which cannot be 
invested profitably ın agriculture. Through banks, 
insurance and chit fund companies, economic 
surpluses are being transmitted to other States, This 
is also reflected through low advance deposit ratio 
of commercial banks which remained between 
33.2 per cent and 45.8 per cent during 1972 to 1981 
against the all-India average of 669 per cent to 
77 per cent in this period. This had remained 
much below the stipulated requirement of 55 per 
cent by the RBI. The transfer of surpluses outside 
the State is not under any well-planned scheme 
of the Centre but on account of a distorted 
pattern of development. The capitalist farmers 
under the present dispensation are not in a position 
to become partners in industrial development. This 
is because of the fact that they have neither the 
requisite expertise and experience nor historical 
participative linkages with business and trade. 
Therefore, falling profitability in agriculture makes 


‘with a proper perspective. Her recent moves to fall 


back on local and foreign big monopoly houses for 
faster growth must be under the guidance of deve- 
loped countries and their organisations like that of 
the World Bank and the IMF. Latin American 
nations followed that path for long and they are all 
repenting now. Foreign Debt is destroying the 
sovereignty of their countries. Bolivia, for example, 
was forced to enter into a contract last February 
with Citi Corp, a leading American commercial 
bank, to handover two million hectares of land 
bordering Brazil in settlement of foreign debt Our 
private sector 1s contracting more and more commer- 
cial loans from the international capital market. 
Already 20 to 25 per cent of our exports is mortgag- 
ed on repayment of external loan And our exports 
are less than 0.5 per cent of the total exports in the 
world. ss 

Eight hundred million people can be effectively 
involved in economic reconstruction programmes. 
By providing some kilograms of wheat or rice 1n 
exchange of work in the NREP, RLEGP and 
IRDP programmes, the Government 1s keeping them 
ata distance. The enforcement of various laws, for 
example, giving rights to the landless and the tenants 
on land, minimum wages and so on have remained 
on paper Panchayati Raj institutions are still. man- 
ned by the vested interests in the villages. Even 
then elections are not held regularly The vested 
interests are still looting the resources of the country 
and making it weak everyday. 

The economic pyramid that we have built over the 
years with 20 big business houses at the top suppor- 
ted by the hapless millions constituting the daridrya- 
narayan at the base 18 bound to collapse sooner or 
later. Nocountry can progress with such a huge 
multitude of illiterate, diseased and _ suffering 
humanity. It 1s high time our policy makers take 
note of the real situation in the country and change 
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them feel deprived and hurt 

One of the reasons for decline in profitability 15 the 
issue of procurement prices of agricultural output 
purchased by Central agencies and those of agricul- 
tural inputs supplied by State agencies and private 
and public sector monopolies. This causes confron- 
tation of the entire peasantry with the Centre It 
is in this context that Centre-State relations assume 
significance. Rich farmers who are unquestioned 
rulers in rural areas'dominate the whole gamut of the 
electoral process in the State. Irrespective of politi- 
cal parties they dominate the State legislature and 
the State Ministries. They use the State machinery 
to promote their class interest. The erosion of 
powers of the States and therr weak financial posi- 
tion vis-a-vis the Centre becomes a major handicap 
1n this context. 


Since in Punjab where agriculture is more deve- 
loped compared to other States, the agricultural 
interests are more articulated both through the 
political parties as well as through the- farmers’ 
organisations, the leadership 1s more active on this 
count. Thus there is a clash of interest of the domi- 
nant class (capitalist farmers) at the State level and 
the one (monopoly bourgeoisie) at the Centre This 
provides the most important basis for the present 
crisis in the State. No lasting solution ıs possible 
without resolution of the contradictions created by 
the present path of development. Ed 
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Jou is now in the forty-first year of its 1ndepen- 

dence. Four decades, while not a very long period 
in history, especially a long history like ours, ıs still 
sufficiently long for us to pause 1n the course of our 
onward journey, both individual and national and to 
take stock of the record of that period, and to relate 
1t to the present and to future objectives It is a well- 
known fact that forty years now see more change 
and developments than forty years a few centuries 
ago As history moves on, the pace of change 
becomes more rapid. Science and technology, 1ndus- 
try, communications, politics and much else gather 
speed with the passing years, simultaneously, their 
spatial spread also gathers speed. With the global- 
isation of trends, the autonomy of individual peoples 
and countries 1s also open to challenge National 
trade 1s affected by global price trends, national 
defence policies have to reckon with global military 
technologies and national policies have to take into 
account global political. currents 

In this era of high density history, in our four 

'decades of a free India, what have we achieved? 
More importantly, how does this accord with our 
future goals? 

The objectives that we set before ourselves at 
independence, our hopes and aspirations, have been 
spelt out 1n our Constitution. The preamble speaks 
of a sovereign, secular, democratic-socialist republic, 
of justice, social, economic and political; of liberty 
of thought, expression, belief, faith and worship; of 
equality of status and of opportunity, and of frater- 
nity, assuring the dignity ofthe individual and the 
unity and integrity of the nation. 

The formulations of these objectives, in some 
cases the very language and terms used, have been 
culled from the constitutions, histories and politics 
of some modern Western nations. When we talk of 
democracy, the model we have in mind approximates 
to Western patterns The terms liberty, equality and 
fraternity are of familiar origin, though we have 
embellished them with subsidiary descriptions. 

But in many vital respects the real core and 
essence of the goals in the Constitution are an inevit- 
able and natural outgrowth of India’s own tradi- 
tions and history. The specific and unqualified pro- 
hibition of discrimination on the grounds of religion, 
race, caste, sex or place of birth and further clari- 
fications and emphasis on these provisions under 
both fundamental rights and the directive principles, 
owe as much to our long history in which many 
peoples of different races, religions, castes, have 
lived and worked together, contributing to,a rich, 
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varied and composite culture, as to the fears raised by 
our colonial history when imperial policies were 
deliberately geared to setting up different. sections of 
people in confrontation with each other, as a method 
of keeping the people disunited and more amenable. 
The provisions which interdict discrimination against 
women, which have been reiterated in many con- 
texts both 1n. the section on fundamental rights and 
the directive principles, were 1n many ways, not only 
ahead of existing models in the West, but are much 
more progressive than all the other’provisions of 
equality, as traditionally the women have been dis- 
criminated against, not only in this country, but 
worldwide, including in the Western democracies, 
for centuries and millennia. This particular provi- 
sion marks a daring departure from the long history 
of the theory and practice of the suppression of 
women in India The relevant interdiction on dis- 
crimination originates ın our independence struggle, 
during which Gandhiji called out the women as 
equal partners. The prohibition of discrimination 
on the grounds of caste 1s also of Gandhian proven- 
ance, and has a very pointed relevance to the ques- 
tion of untouchability. In its own way, this too 
marks a revolutionary departure from an age-old 
and entrenched practice. 

The 1deas and objectives of our Constitution are 
enlightened and humane, and at the written and 
theoretical level, not only much ahead of the situa- 
tion in most of the world including the developed 
world, but truly revolutionary 

Thus, whereas the actual formulation and frame- 
Work, or even some of the concepts, show a domi- 
nant Western influence, the actual core and content 
of our democracy — a democracy at all levels and 
on all planes — 1s based on the reality of the Indian 
situation and the Indian ethos In this country there 
1s a general assumption that our democrotic institu- 
tions and therefore our democracy area gift of the 
West. As a logical consequence, it is also assumed 
that to continue to be democratic itis essential 
to retain our 1mitative Western political structures. 
It is an assumption that has been propagated and 
encouraged all over the world, especially the third 
world, by the colonial and post — colonial: West. 
This is the theme of the Whiteman's burden, the ' 
Whiteman’s role of civilising. the savages. In our 
country, it is essential to distinguish between the 
structures on the one hand, and the living reality on 
the other Itisa fact worth contemplating that the 
large majority of countries where the Western coun- 
tries were formerly rulers, there 1s no democracy; 
and that, even the post colonial era, a large number 
of the West’s allies and chent states in the third 
world are not democracies. It 1s of particular interest 
and relevance in this context that those sections of 
colonial India which at independence chose to reject 
India and the Indian ethos of diversity, co-existence 
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and secularism, have a history of having no demo- 
cracy, or of having only a facade of democracy. 

Thus, whereas our history, traditions, ethos, and 
finally, our Constitution, proclaim and uphold equal 
rights for all, and accept our diversity as the essence 
oftour democracy, our political structures modelled 
on western patterns work to make our diversity a 
source of conflict, and to negate the democratic 
tights of different sections, and of the totality of 
our people 

If, instead of copying structures which in other 
countries were the natural products of their own situa- 
tion and history, we had devised a structure directly 
relevant to our situation and needs, the disparity 
between the reality of our democratic aspirations 
and the adverse impact of our political structures 
need not have arisen I shall come to this point 
later 

In pursuing the objectives enshrined 1n our Consti- 
tution, what are the resources available to us? We 
have a large country, witha reasonable base in 
material resources, whether agricultural, mineral or 
other, such as a variegated climate and soil pattern, 
good rainfall, rich flora and fauna Our intangible 
resources are as important, in fact, probably much 
more important, than our material resources It 1s 
perhaps not out of place to recall here that some of 
the most prosperous, successful and stable coun- 
tries in the world have negligible material resources 
— for instance, Japan, Switzerland and the Nether- 
lands. The last ofthese has not only minimal 
resources, but even has to create its own land out 
of the sea, turning it into fertile land, and maintain- 
ing vast areas of below-sea-level land as safe, settled 
and inhabited country 

The people of India have created civilisation which 
over several millennia bas a record of high achieve- 
ments in many fields Their capacities, intellectual 
and other, have been demonstrated even in the 
worst and most decadent periods of Indian history 
In the contemporary period they have shown them- 
selves to be the equals of any other people in the 
world 1n intelligence, 1n a capacity for hard work, a 
capacity to face hardships and difficulties, in their 
loyalty to their leaders,and in their discipline — 
qualities particularly 1n evidence during the freedom 
struggle The material and human resources of this 
country should have been invaluable assets, even 
decisive assets, 1n the pursuit of the goals laid down 
ın our Constitution. 

Yet, after four decades of freedom and nearly four 
decades after the coming into effect of the Constitu- 
tion, two-thirds of our population are illiterate, and 
two-thirds are poor. Nearly half the population has 
been classified as living below subsistence level. 
Would this have been the case of we had an effective 
democracy, responsive to the people’s needs, with 
Governments which devoted their energies and time 
and material resources to the progress of the 
country? 

The democracy spelt out at the very beginning of 
the preamble to the Constitution, has been translated, 
1n practical terms, merely into elections rather than 
to an effective and continuous reflection of the 
people’s will, or of progress towards their welfare. 
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It is true that elections are necessary to democracy, 
but they are not synoymous with democracy. The 
world has plenty of dictatorships, including military 
dictatorships, which organise periodic elections. 
We have some even in our immediate neighbour- 
hood, Under our system of elections, we can, and 
do, have party majorities 1n legislatures, and govern- 
ments based on such majorities, which are based 
ona minority of the votes cast, thus nullifying the 
majority of the electorate The reason 1s that in this 
country of enormous diversity on every plane, 
religious, linguistic, ethnic, economic, political and 
other, there ıs invariably a multiplicity of parties 
and of candidates. 

This being so, victory by a simple majority ona 
first-past-the-post system means that neither the 
winning candidate nor the winning party necessarily 
corresponds to the majority of the electorate Nearly 
all Governments at the Centre and a good many 
of the Governments 1n the States have been in this 
Position. In addition to this, the dependence of 
governmental stability on a legislative majority 
makes the mostly unrepresentative legislators and 
governments even less responsive to public needs, 
as their prime concern is to stay in power The 
Government andthe party majority are mutually 
dependent and mutually supportive, and the voting 
pattern 1n the legislatures are not primanly con- 
cerned with the country’s progress. Prime Ministers 
and Chief Ministers concentrate first on retaining 
their legislative majorities by setting up huge 
councils of ministers ın order to reward their sup- 
porters; and distributing other kinds of patronage 
such as chairmanships of public sector companies, 
to their supporters If such appointments lead to huge 
losses for the companies, these losses are under- 
written by public funds, as are the political sine- 
cures distributed to supporters And since party 
majorities can be won by a minority of the electoral 
votes, politicians and parties cultivate identifiable 
sections of the electorate—religious, linguistic or 
caste groups, thus setting up people 1n opposition to 
other groups. 

The politicians and parties. are, under the system, 
already ın confrontation with each other, as they 
are rivals for power, and they infect the voting 
public with their rivalries and conflicts -In this 
scheme of things public grievances are nothing more 
than fora for launching the careers and campaigns 
of the parties and politicians The miseries of the 
untouchables only provoke the politicians and 
parties to promise reservations, which do not, and 
cannot, solve the problem. The only solution is to 
educate and rehabilitate all untouchables, so that 
the category called untouchable would vanish for- 
ever This cannot be done without making the 
scheme part ofa plan which applies to the whole 
population. 

It 1s easier to simply make a promise. The politi- 
cians and parties, as has already been said, are 
aiming at capturing power, not at solving problems, 
The case of untouchability ıs only one example of 
how, under our existing system, the political proces- 
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occupied, either with winning power or staying 
in power, and in obtain'ng funds and other 
pre-requisites for the purpose A large quantity of 
the nation’s financial resources are diverted to this 
exercise, either as black or white money. To that 
extent we have less money, and the politicians have 
less time and energy, for developmental processes 
If the constitutional directive of universal compul- 
sory education had been achieved, in the four 
decades since independence the elimination of 
untouchability would have been totally or substanti- 
ally achieved There would have been an impact 
in other respects, such as the economic and social 
status of women, which is now symbolised by the 
increasing practice of bride-burning, such improve- 
ment in the status of women would long ago have 
contained the explosive growth of population (it 1s 
a recognised fact that female literacy 1s closely 
related to the control of population), 1t would have 
led to the amelioration of communal conflicts, with 
children growing up together rather than in isola- 
tion and ignorance, with curtains of mutual mistrust 
between them With universal education, a broad 
base forthe economic pyramid would have been 
built, with a new conditioning, widened knowledge 
and new skills, 

The system has inbuilt instability, with rivalries 
and conflicts between government and opposition, 
between competing parties, and between individuals 
within different parties as a continuous factor in 
such a way that any constructive work accomplished 
by the Governments is not because of the system 
but in spite of it. Such a situation 1s a major 
obstacle to progress 1n this country 

There are many countries 1n the world which have 
eliminated mass poverty in a quarter of a century. 
In our country, after four decades, not only is our 
per capita 1ncome one of the lowest in the world, 
not only are a huge two-thirds of our people poor, 
but the poorest are getting more and more disposses- 
sed and marginalised, this 1s very often done in the 
name of development, which follows a pattern which 
brings financial benefits to the small, rich minority 
at the top. 

The continuing widespread poverty marks a major 
failure Such poverty also creates a competition and 
struggle for survival which builds conflicts to add to 
the confrontations and conflicts built up by the 
present electoral process There 1s on the one hand 


an uncritical copy of what are considered the western ^ 


methods of industrialisation and growth, without 
fitting growth patterns into an overall conceptual 
plan which necessarily has to grow out of own situa- 
tions and conditions, and on tbe other our function- 
ing 1s distorted by the alien. political models which 
have no relevance to the situation and factors in our 
country The whole political structure — the pro- 
cesses of creating the executive, of creating the legis- 
latures which are divided into confronting camps of 
Government and opposition, with each side in a 
constant effort to prove the other wrong and to oust 
it from power, and the configuration of the states 
structure based on language which 1s thus madea 
new source of conflict, which .could have been 
avoided if they had been based on economic consi- 
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derations — all these are utilised by politicians and 
parties as mere instruments for climbing on to the 
bandwaggon of success and self-aggrandisement. 

Under this system, such progress as we have had 
1s either inadequate or illusory This 1s equally true 
of material and non-material factors Industries are 
developed by destroying basic resources, Our wood 
industries or minimg industries are eating up vast 
acres of virgin forests, distorting the rainfall pattern, 
creating droughts and floods, and eroding our agri- 
cultural base. On the one hand our policy-makers 
have a vested interest 1n the business community as 
a source of money, and on the other, their notion of 
progress 1s an uncritical copying of western prece- 
dents of exploiting all available resources for building 
up industry : 

The unconcern of the powers that be, with the 
problem of national education, both as an end ın 
itself and as a means to economic and social change 
and progress, 1s not only crippling prospects of such 
growth and progress, but is Jeopardising even what 
exists The linguistic basis for states has not ın any 
appreciable manner helped to preserve or strengthen 
Indian languages. Whereas under the colonial system 
instruction 1n the mother tongue was started at least 
simultaneously with Englısh, now the number of 
nursery schools functioning primarily in the English 
medium 1s growing. Whereas in the colonial pertod 
it was necessary to learn at least one Indian language 
up to the degree level, ıt can now be stopped before 
the degree course What 1s more, even to the extent 
that an Indian language 1s taught, itis given second 
class treatment. The Governments of linguistic states 
are unable or unwilling to ensure that there 1s 
adequate printing of books — adequate in quality 
and quantity — to encourage their language public 
to retain a living link with their respective native 
languages. Let alone new writing, even established 
old classics are difficult to obtain 1n bookshops. The 
linguistic state 1s primarily used as a political instru- 
ment for discriminating against other language 
groups. 

Young people are growing up without any real 
knowledge of any Indian languages, or of the values 
and ideas enshrined in them To an. English speak- 
ing Indian, Krishna Leela has to be translated as the 
games of Krishna. If any of them have read the 
great Indian classics, they are likely to have read 
them only in English and then only in handy’ 
editions. A one-volume Mahabharata can only be 
compared to being told the story of Macbeth 1n two 
sentences. In effect, our languages, which like langu- 
ages everywhere, have long ago evolved out of their 
primitive. status as merely means of communication, 
into a total system of concepts, ideals, of thought 
idioms and of an ethos, are now put at risk. When 
our languages die, the civilisation which 1s held in 
them will also die, for a language can only be kept 
alive by the people who speak it, and a civilisation 
can only be kept alive by people who understand and 
live by its lights. Even to change and grow further, 
the original has to be kept alive Indian music, for 
instance, cannot be changed or improved by some- 
one who has only learnt Western music There is no 
mechanism for resuscitating d’ dead language or a 
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-dead civilisation. Scholars who dig in the ruins of 
dead history cannot bring them back to life 

Af- all times ın history, a language or a civilisation 
has’ meant a distinct identity. More than that it has 
meant a distinct and unique perception of truth, and 
of human society, and of its values. Such an 1den- 
tity, such a perception, are vitally Jinked to self- 
respect and self assurance, and to an intellectual and 
spiritual antonomy and independence Indian civili- 
sation 1s as distinctive as, shall we say, Indian music, 
or the yoga:system, or at the mundane level, as 
distinctive as Indian customes or Indian food. It 
‘makes its own distinctive and valuable contribution 
to the totality of the world’s civilisation Our percep- 
tion of the universe 1s different from that of the 
West The west has been guided by the conviction 
that Man is the master of creation, that 1s waiting 
to be conquered. We have believed that we are part 
of the total universe, and ‘of total divinity, to live in 
harmony with the rest of the universe These are two 
very different perceptions, ‘which add up to a much 
better understanding of the totality than either by 
itself would. 

The preservation of a global diversity of langu- 
ages, cultures and civilisations 1s as basic a necessity 
as the preservation of a global diversity of flora and 
fauna Such a diversity does not rule out mutual 
comprehension and mutual enrichment, nor does it 
rule out normal change and growth, Quite the 
contrary — diversity makes possible a broader 
perception, a more comprehensive notion of growth, 
and greater progress all round 

The greatest leader of our times saw every single 
issue, small or great, as part of a total context. His 
vision of the freedom of India at one end took in 
the lfe and future of the humblest man in this 
country, and of the untouchables and of women, 
and at the other end.of the scale ıt took in the free- 
dom of all subject nations, and of global peace and 
happiness On a different plane, to him, in the true 
Indian tradition, life, ‘ politics, religion, society and 
much else was part of a total vision It was what 
has been called the holistic vision of life that India 
has always stood for We do not have such a vision, 
certainly not at the level of the governance of this 
country We function on the basis of an imitative 
and superficial system If any capacity to see life as 
a totality survives, ıt ıs only at the level of the 
ordinary citizen whose conditioning 1s still largely 
based on traditional values. The average Indian 
does not ask, as Westerners often do, whether 
Gandhi was a saint who strayed into politics or a 
politician with a religious bent. The Indian does not 
compartmentalise these concepts, and he sees no 
disparity between them. To him Gandhyji was a 
total person, who viewed life in its totality 1n fact, 
India ıs a country where things that are seen as 
mutually exclusive 1n other countries, are not seen 
in that light. But instance, atheism and theism, 
which are mutually exclusive elsewhere, are seen 
here as a search for truth at different levels. There 
has been, in the Indian tradition, no concept of 
heresy Lord Buddha said nothing about believing 
in God. . 

What we now have 1s not this holistic vision, but 
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a comparimentalisation and lack of harmony, and 
growing conflict If there are wood-based industries 
the forests are destroyed. It 1s not as 1f the preser- 
vation of forests 1s a bright new idea. In my home 
area we had a traditional systern of ensuring that 
forests near ‘human habitations were protected from 
human exploitation and destruction Oue of them 
was the institution of community forests that were 
declared sacred groves, and which could not be 
damaged by anyone, and there was the institution of 
private forests owned by individual farmers as life- 
support systems for both the people and the animals 
on the individual farms Both are now being des- 
troyed in®our present vision of so-called progress, 
as are the great and manificient jungles which in 
the old days were mainly out of reach of human 
settlements 

Admittedly, with changing times the systems too 
have to change But the essential ıs that the change 
has to be concieved as a total system, a land-use 
policy which can combine conservation with raw- 
material for industry; a social and economic policy 
that would simultaneously improve the educational 
and economic condition of the people, resulting in 


containing population growth and simultaneously | 


improve the standard of living, and a harmony 
between the human and the material elements of the 
plan. Above all, the tendency of the Government 
to see itself in authority over the people, and in 
conflict with them, so that land or other assets are 
seen as belonging to the one or the other, with the 
Government enjoying the will to dispossess the 
people, 1s not justifiable on any count Land that is 
community land 1s not Government property, 1t 1s 
the people’s property. The Government has autho- 
rity only 1n a very specific sense, but not in the 
sense of being entitled to exercise arbitrary authority. 

In any meaningful concept of Government, it has 
to be seen as a co-operative system with the people, 
the progress of the nation being a joint venture. 
What we now have 1s a Government which sees ıt- 
self in a relationship of overlordship with the people. 
Arbitrary and unconnected economic targets are 
set, and enforced with governmental authority, 
which cannot achieve the type of harmony between 
the people and Government that 1s the basis ofa 
háppy community Nor can the blind and uncon- 
nected copying of what are considered Western 
models of growth capable of creating the necessary 
harmony between our human and material sectors. 
Inevitably, what we often have in place of change 1s 
destruction -The central logic, the harmony, the 
holistic vision at the core of the traditional concept 
has been thrown away. 

It ıs necessary for thinking people in this coun- 
try to assess the current issues in a wider perspec- 


tive than 1s the case. It 1s also necessary to identify ' 


the sources of our current problems Our material 
progress, if in fact ıt ıs progress, ıs inadequate by 
any meaningful standard, in terms of what we need, 
what weare capable of individually and collectively, 
and in terms of what 1s adequate in a highly compe- 
titive world. In fact, 1n many respects, 1t 1s open to 
question whether in the aggregate itis progress at 
all. Many environmentalists would point to the 


irrevessible destruction of basic resources involved 
in our patterns of so-called progress This material 
destruction is matched by comparable erosion of 
our non-material assets, our concepts of a viable 
and harmonious society, our ideas of a whole in 
which the parts fit We have Governments which 
promote the sale of alcohol — not just permit but 
actively promote the sales — ın order to get funds 
for the business or Government In other words, 
the Governments ın question effectively encourage 
alcoholism in order to collect funds, which, at least 
in theory, are to beused for the betterment of the 
people Our Governments either do not see the 
contradiction or are not unduly concerned 

Since independence India has a record of measur- 
ing progress ın Monetary statistics rather than in 
human welfare and happiness, which are the princi- 
pal pre-occupation of our Constitution. An eminent 
Indian economist 1s reported to have made a study 
of the so-called 1ntegrated rural development, under 
which colossal amounts are spent which do not 
really benefit the rural people The destruction. of 
forests and the destitution of tribals finds no place 
in the records of those who run the staistics of pro- 
duction Such exercises also start at the planning 
level where the planners do not, and cannot, deal 
with economically conter-productive factors like the 
perpetual instability of Governments, or the religious 
or linguistic conflicts stirred up by our confronta- 
tionist and undemocratic political system Nor can 
they deal with the enormous quantities of mouey, 
both black and white, diverted to political rivalries 
as distinct from normal democratic processes, and 
to ventures like the purchase of votes, the creation 
of outsize cabinets in order to retain party support 
for heads of Governments, and political patronage 
in appointing incompetent men to public sector jobs, 
resulting 1n the mismanagement and losses These 
diversions of funds are at the expense of develop- 
mental processes like education, and the removal of 
the persecution and oppression of the untouchables 
and other underprivileged people, and of women, 
who are nearly half the population. 

Our political system 1s, as was pointed out earlier, 
unrepresentative, 1n other words, it is undemocratic, 
1n negauon of the preamble to the Constitution 
Under our system, the people are at the mercy of 
the Governments in all their manifestations—the 
executives, the legislatures, the bureaucracy, the 
police, instead of the Government and its instru- 
ments being accountable to the electorate. In this 
undemocratic system there 1s only a minimal pos- 
sibility of a change in leadership in a democratic 
and orderly way, and we, therefore, have repeated 
instances of family successions in our politics, not 
only in Government but also in the opposition. 
Since the — political. process is money-intensive, 
and moreover, since party victories and the 
formations of Government are also the vehicle 
of personal financial and other ambitions, people 
who can command large funds, regardless of 
whether they are businessmen or smugglers and 
criminals, are 1n a position to enter into an alliance 
with the politicians Under the broad, protective 
umbrella of political corruption, bureaucratic and 
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police corruption also thrive. We now have à 
situation where the people at large have no faith. in 
the basic 1nstitutions of an organised and civilised 
society, such as the Government, the bureaucracy, 
the law, the judiciary, and even the very notion of 
Justice. For the average citizen, as for the politici- 
ans and their followers, money now represents the 
only route to basics like education, a reasonable 
standard of living, and of economic and social 
security. But the common man outside the politics 
— cum — government — cum — business complex 
has no way of protecting himself against extortion 
or of earning enough to ensure a reasonable life for 
himself. 

Notwithstanding our great civilisation, which 
should have 1nstilled some self-assurance into us, 
thereis an all-pervading and self-destructive in 
feriority complex The colonial era, and the post- 
colonial postures of the West have constantly dinned 
into the rest of the subject or ex-subject world that 
they are inferior In this country, as in many 
parts of the Third World, life 1s seen as a choice 
between, on the one hand, Westernisation, which 1s 
equated with modernisation; and on the other, 
our own traditions, which are considered out 
of date at best, and downright bad at worst. 
Nursery school children who are being taught in 
English automatically acquire the conviction that 
education itself 1s synonymous with knowing 
English and with emulating Western patterns of 
lıfe Itis not unusal to meet young people who 
are proud of not knowing any Indian language, and 
who had not heard of the Mahabharata until Peter 
Brook decided to dramatiseyt. 

In the early years of independence our legislatures 
were full of views and creeds uncritically borrowed 
from outside and repeated regardless of their releva-« 
nce 1n the Indian context. There were pro-Western 
or pro-Soviet views on different issues. rather than 
pro-Indian views These have now become some- 
what more subtle, but debates are still heard in 
terms of pro and contra this or that ideology or 
pro-and contra-this or that great power There are 
those who still talk of class war even though the 
situation in India neither was nor is. the same as the 
situation that led in the West either to the class-war 
theory or to the actual class wars We have to be 
able to evolve a civilised system of redressing 1njus- 
tices without necessarily having wars of any kind, 
As Gandhi: said, there are no outcastes here, 
whether untouchables or maharajahs. We have 
Iiquidated the institution of princes without perso- 
nally liquidating the princes themselves, as has been 
done in some socialist states. 

The heart and core of our mindless and all pervad- 
ing complex of imitation 1s our political structure. 
Itis a matter for reflection that ın the Western 
democracies which have obviously dominated our 
formulations in this respect, no two systems are 
alike. There is no sole, final model, either of the 
so-called parliamentary or the so-called presidential 
system The USA and France have different types 
of presidential structures and Britain and the 
Netherlands have different types of parliamentary 
systems, They are all democratic, and, generally 
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speaking, democratic in actual practice and effect 
also. The essence 1s that each system 1s the outcome 
of prevailing factors in the country and of its history 
and evolution None of them was a copy, as ours 
1s The principle model for us was Britain, which 
has very little in common with us, 1n those respects 
that should be the base for evolving a system It is 
a fraction of India's size, and has a-fraction of its 
population It has one language, one race (barring 
marginal coloured immigration in the last four 
decades, which 1s already creating racial conflicts) 
and basically one religion India has a greater 
population and more diversities of language, religion, 
race, social and economic patterns and political 
ideologies and much else, than not merely Britain, 

but the whole of Europe, Eastern and Western, put 
together 

Che British Constitution does not prevail 1n any 
other country of Europe, 1t would be utterly un-, 
workable in a country consisting of the whole of 
Europe Yet in applying ıt here, we are doing some- 
thing equally untenable. Our continuing with the 
Westminister model ts the result of our colonial 
history. Itis basically a continuation of the pre- 
independence structures set up by the British, it 1s 
also the r.sult of our blind acceptance, as an ex- 
subject nation, of the superior wisdom, of the supe- 
‘riority of the institutions, of the former rulers of 
this country. 

Having won our political freedom, we have given 
our minds into. colonial captivity The British 
system 1s relevant in Britain where it was a natural 
growth, and where it continues to grow and change 
But whereas in Britain ıt produced democracy, in 
India it subverts democracy In India it was an 
unnatural imposition. It 1s a misconception that ıt 
has worked 1n the past In the colonial period it 
functioned under the overlordship and control of 
the British If that was a satisfactory situation, we 
need not have got rid of the British Since indepen- 
dence it has been productive of conflicts, either by 
transforming diversities into confrontations or 
actually creating conflicts that had not existed in the 
past, like our language conflicts 

The present system whereby the chief executive, 
namely the Prime Minister or Chief Minister, 
depends on a continuous party majority 1n the legis- 
lature is full of mischief On the one hand it makes 
the chief executive responsible to the party majority, 
not to the electorate On the other hand, the un- 
predictability of such party support, dissensions or 
the purchase of legislative votes, creates continuous 
fear of instability A chief executive who 1s elected 
directly by the electorate and not by the legislature 
party, would put an end to both problems. What 
1s more, divested of his party majority, the chief 
executive would be less able to function Uictatorially 
than 1s at preserit the case. If legislators were debar- 
red from holding munistrial office, much of the 
present incentives to corruption, dissidence, defec- 
tion and other such phenomena, would be removed 
The chief executive and the legislators, released from 
their confrontations for getting into power and for 
staying 1n power, would be more hkely to consider 
national problems in the light of national interests 
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rather than judging them in the light of party politi- 
caladvantage Various other measures are possible 
for ensuring môre democracy and more decentralisa- 
tion of functioning without necessarily weakening 
the Centre, such as proportional representation and 
smaller states with more autonomy A three-tier 
structure rather than our present two-tier structure 
would have great relevance to us There are 1n fact 
very many alternatives of many kinds The essential 
is that they should be based on our own conditions 
and relate to our objectives 

We need a system evolved by independent, non- 
colonial, Indian minds, as the principal instrument 
of the change and progress we wish to bring about 
on all fronts It has to be evolved ın the light of our 
situation and our needs We, like all people, benefit 
from a knowledge of world history, 1ncluding British 
history. Naturally and rightly we should benefit from 
the knowledge and cultivation of the English. langu- 
age It is our window on the world, especially the 
Western world’ It represents a different ethos which 
is a corrective to our own It 15, as Gandhiji said, a 
process of keeping our windows open so that the 
winds of the world blow through our house, but 
without our being blown off our feet 

Learning English and benefiting from the Western 
experience should not be confused with losing our- 
selves and ending up as Brown Englishmen, as 
Macaulay more or less envisaged Macaulay, like 
most other British, have had contempt for India and 
things Indian, and in adopting the British view, we 
also end up with contempt for things Indian and 
ultimately with contempt for ourselves It. will not 
be possible to get others to respect us if we have no 
respect for ourselves What is more, until we recover 
our self-respect and our freedom of judgement and 
thinking we will not be able to truly formulate a plan 
for rapid total progress for this country, which will 
cover all our people and all aspects of life, material 
and non-material a progress which can produce a 
model society, enlightened and humane, incorporat- 
ing the best of our own traditions and those of others 
around the world . 

The Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan represents to me a 
concept in which the Indian identity absorbs and 
incorporates the best from elsewhere, 1n which the 
English language or Western institutions are an addi- 
tion to our own rich and diverse heritage, not a 
substitute for it From a stable anchor in our own 
heritage, we can learn — learn, not copy — from 
everywhere in the world, not just the West But 
there has to be an awakening | Until that happens, 
the prospect ahead of us is without much light lt 
has been described very aptly by an eminent indian 
whose name ıs particularly familiar to people asso- 
ciated with the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan and the 
Bhavan's journal { speak of N A. Palkivala and the 
moving dedication of his book We the People. It runs 
as follows. 

TO-MY COUNTRYMEN 
who gave unto themselves the Constitution 
but not the ability to keep it, 
who inherited a resplendent heritage 
but not the wisdom to cherish it, 


who suffer and enduie in patience 
without the perception of their potential O 
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Restore Values of Freedom Struggle 


PULAK NARAYAN DHAR 


HE values of a society are inseparable from its 

texture Long and persistent practice and obser- 
‘vance of certain habits and norms create the social 
ethos and a nation 1s moulded into it. 

The paternalistic society of India has given rise to 
certain peculiar values which have gone deep into 
the minds of the people Sometimes our ‘value- 
system’ stands in contrast to the Western idea of 
democracy or political structure 

We have endowed ourselves with advanced 
Western democracy to adore our “body-politic’ while 


retaming the fabric of a caste society. There is a. 


fundamental dichotomy between the political system 
and the social system ın India We have made an 
incongruous compromise between two diametrically 
opposite ideas This has set up a new value system 
after independence on the political plane. 

This, we have been able to practice since the 
emergence of a now modern class of people known as 
the “renaissance elite", Submission and compromise 
have marked our Journey towards ‘progress’. Coloni- 
alism and its attendant social contradictions have 
created the new foundation of our ‘modern’ society. 
We have been used to live with these contradictions 
for a long time This has largely shaped our national 
mind having a definite bearing on the future. 

Indian history 1s replete with struggles and wars 
waged by the common people against oppression and 
tyranny. They struggled against the British rule long 
before our so-called ‘freedom struggle’ began These 
common people fought from their own understand- 
ing of dignity and ‘communal’ interests, Their ideas 
of independence were different from ours numerous 
peasant revolts bear testimony to this. The- elite 
people in general borrowed their values from the 
Western knowledge of law and concept of demo- 
cracy. The values of the common ‘illiterate’ people 
were coloured mainly by tradition. There was a 
fusion of both the ‘values’ with the passage of ttme 

' and the stepping up of the battle for by the people 
ofallstrata  . 

The challenges which we face today have their 
origins in the deficiencies of the ‘value-system’ of the 
past. But the ‘values’ which were woven and 
imbedded ın the minds of the people during the free- 
dom struggle still hold good in the present context 
of the nation. Many of the present challenges can be 
met by evoking those values among today’s youth. 
The most inspiring call of the freedom movement 
was the call to sacrifice one's life at the altar of the 
motherland. Hundreds and thousands of people 
dedicated their lives to free the country. The young 
men and women drew their ideological sustenance 
mainly from the Gita or other similar religious 
sources. These books or writings preached the idea 
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of total sacrifice and selfless work The youth, bY: 
dedicating their lives, not only contributed to the 
freedom struggle but also reinforced some basic 
human values and goodness. The writings of Swami 
Vivekananda too provided the moral gun powder 
for them Later it was Marxism that came to 
Inspire the youth 

The events 1n other parts of the world also colour- 
ed the 1magination of the youth during the freedom 
struggle The October Revolution of 1917 and the 
Irish freedom struggle kindled new hope in the 
minds of the young people They also tried to 
mould themselves following the heroes of the great 
revolutions, They were nourished and consumed by 
the strong belief that our country will once again 
become great The spirit of socialism and universal 
brotherhood brought before them new 1deas, ideals 
and values 

Historians will tell us whether India was an united 
country at any point of time before the advent of 
the British. Raj. But there 1s no doubt about the fact 
that the freedom struggle forged a common bond 
among us It is through the course of our freedom 
struggle that a unified India emerged The concept 
of an all-India, national leadership ıs also the result 
of the freedom struggle 

The major object of our freedom struggle was to 
end colonial rule. The clash between colonialism and 
the aspiration for freedom constituted the major 
contradiction All other differences or contradictions 
among the people were of secondary importance 1n 
those days. One's patriotism and clarity of thought 
or action were judged by the degree of one’s hatred 
of foreign rule Though there was a streak of re- 
ligious antipathy between the Hindus and the Mus- 
lims, the anti-colonial patriotic feeling being the 
fountain of all values on the political plane that 
antipathy was submerged init There were sincere 
efforts and earnest strivings by the all India leaders 
to give us a charter of secular national politics. That 
secular attitude set a standard of political behaviour 
and values that fostered and sustained our freedom 
struggle in turn. 

Thus though there were class and caste divisions 
with all the accompanying vices, during those days 
of freedom struggle the people’s eyes were set against 
the emblem of colonialism. The values of those days 
were, by and large, placed above petty considera- 
tions and parochial feelings 

The satyagraha or non-violence of Gandhiji, the 
national revolutionary spirit of Swadeshi, the call for 
a socialist society by the Communists and the re- 
volutionary militancy of Netaji Subhash Chandra 
Bose all with their divergent points of views conver- 
ged at the confluence of the high values of sacrifice 
and courage. For most of the People or workers, 

politics was not a platform for fashioning one’s career 
or an instrument for building one’s image. Entry into 
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politics meant plunging into a sacred task which one 
performed at the risk of one's career. 


Despite all the sacrifices stemming from high 
ideals and principles, our freedom was truncated 
and mutilated The partition of our country on 
communal lines split our heart It has shattered 
our hopes and aspirations nurtured by the values of 
freedom struggle. 


People's respect for the national heroes began to 
decline even in the atmosphere of euphoria of 
independence Thereafter it was a downhill drive 
brought about by both the objective reality and sub- 
jective factors 


Partition was followed by communal frenzy all 
over the country Families uprooted from India 
and Pakistan constituted a new social force in 
both the states. But the politicians. of all hues tried 
to use this force for petty and selfish political gains. 
Ensured the rat race for power and consequently 
communal politics managed to entrench itself in the 
popular thought process With the gradual depart- 
ture of the veteran personalities who had been in 
the forefront of the battle for independence, the third 
and fourth rate political leaders surged onto the poli- 
tical arena Their object was to capture power to 
satisfy their self-1nterests. 

Today they occupy the centre stage. They do not 
mind using any unscrupulous means to achieve their 
end Brawn is fast replacing brain There 1s pre- 
sently almost no code of conduct observed by the 
politicians Parties have acquired the character of 
merchantile offices where politicians. through in 
search of prospects of furthering their career 
before joining Bellyful of rhetorics are mouthed 
to hoodwink the people Today there is no politi- 
cal vision among them. Thus the process of dıs- 
integration and instability in national politics has 
unmistakably set 1n. 

Since independence and in the 1960s in parti- 
cular, there has comeabout a major change in the 
demographic map of India. The steep rise in popu- 
lation and the vast army of the unemployed have 
created new problems for the nation. The surge of 
the youth forces have saddled the country with an 
additional burden over and above the manifold 
difficulties bequeathed to us by partition. Social 
and political unrests have thus become a perennial 
feature of the national scene and they continue un- 
abated. 

The challenges which have overtaken us today are 
both political and economic. On the economic 
front non-utilisation of resources and unemploy- 
ment have caused great hardship. On the political 
front the absence of an astute leadership possessing 
a clear vision 1s being deeply felt with every passing 
day. While so many five-year plans have failed to 
make perceptible advance towards rethaining the eco- 
nomic disparities among the people on the economic 
plane, universal adult franchise and holding of 
several elections could not rectify the deficiencies of 
our ‘democracy’ on the political plane. The vast 
number of illiterate masses could not be lifted. from 
the cesspool of superstitions. They are yet to acquire 
‘adulthood’, The result: it 1s the vested interests 
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and the political careerists who have been the 
greatest beneficiaries of the democratic rights and 
universal suffrage granted by our Constitution. The 
very purpose of the Constitution 1s thus being 
undermined and defeated 

The failure in the economic field has created re- 
gional imbalances and augmented social inequality. 
This has given rise to local discontent The political 
leaders and planners have been unable to contain 
the discontent of the local people This has thrown 
up opportunities for the local or regional leaders to 
exploit the situation for their narrow interests This 
has, in turn, paved the way for political disintegra- 
tion of the country Regionalism 1s threatening the 
all-India_ perspective- and seeking to blur it in the 
minds of the people with the ultimate objective of 
destroying the national outlook This 1s one of the 
principal challenges before the nation 

Religion 1s also rapidly assuming the magnitude 
of a force to reckon with in the political sphere. The 
fundamentalists — of both Hindu and Muslims 
— are rehearsing for a showdown. Politics 1s fast 
becoming non secular. Religious ‘leaders’ are trying 
to capture the polttical stage. Even the Communists 
who once kindled hopes are on the defensive Having- 
lost the fervour to build a new society that attracted 
the masses towards them, they find that their 
appeal today ıs on the decline Cocooned in parlia- 
mentary democracy, they too have acquired some 
characteristics of the bourgeois parties In this 
situation, a realignment of all true Communists and 
progressive forces without any Just for the seat of 
power is more urgently warranted by the present 
situation than anything else This is needed to fight 
the evil forces of our society both politically and 
socially that 1s, by waging a class war. 

Thete is no doubt that corruption has become a 
cardinal feature of the Indian political and economic 
system. In an acquisitive society in which we live 
today people of all sections are embroiled in the 
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éofnpetitive economy to improve their standard of 
living Following the motto ‘get-rich-quick’ they are 
afflicted by the disease of affluence. Corruption has 
also been turned into a short-cut avenue to become 
rich overnight It has become almost an accepted 
faith for many, the leadership at the top being not 
immune to it 

The sophisticated technique of presenting a ‘make 
belief’ world by advertisements has a devastating 
effect on our minds, especially of the youth and the 
children. The ‘audio-visual’ media have ın fact 
become the 'nursery of de-culturalisation'. They 
seem to have embarked on erasing the old values of 
human virtues and encouraging the 'ad-life". The 
absence ofa strong cultural movement in the 
country has aggravated this danger of anti-cultural 
trends This has also had its impact ın the political 
sphere where the spirited cultured workers are rare 
these days. This has created a wide vaccuum 1n our 
politics. 

Astrong sense of economism has gripped the 
working class movement, Petty-bourgeoisification of 
the working class has registered considerable 
advance ' 

The ruling class also has been trying to bring the 
middle-class intelligentia within its fold. It has 
scored some success by pumping money into their 
pockets.-This has given rise to a new type of 
middle-class which ts different in nature from that 
of the fifties both in the urban and the rural areas. 
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“We must produce wealth, and then divide it equitably. How can we have a Welfare State 
Wealth need not mean gold and silver but wealth :n goods and services 
Our economic policy must therefore aim at plenty. Until very recently economic policies have 
often been based onscarcity. But the economics of scarcity has no meaning ın the world of 
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It also largely explains the insipid uninspiring role 
of the present day teaching community. 

The leadership of the working class parties at 
various levels 1s slippling into the hands of the 
people who are altering the class character of the 
parties. Ideas and values are getting contaminated 
in the process. 

We all talk about the corruption of the ruling 
Congress party What Ronald Segal had said more 
than two decades ago — that “the disease from 
which the Kuomintang collapsed has already infec- 
ted Congress" —1s no doubt vindicated today. But it 
should be added that 1t constitutes a warning for the 
entire nation and. not for a party alone. Even the 
Opposition parties politicking in recent days are 
not above board 

Today, therefore, the greatest challenge to the 
nation 1s not the corruption of any particular party 
or leader which was evident even four decades ago, 
but the lack of anastute leadership to steer the 
nation along the correct course and right direction 
It is not merely a change of government which can 
bring about a qualitative change in that context but 
a strong broad based working class movement and 
firm political will based on the values of the free- 
dom struggle alone can restore the identity of the 
pation, At this point of time ıt does not matter 
whether the working class leaders are ın power or 
not. Whatis essential is the launching of that 
movement without undue delay. D 


— Jawaharlal Nehru 
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Impact of Gandhian Ideas on Gorbachev 


J. D. SETHI 


AS a Gandhian I have no illusions about the Soviet 

Union The global order dominated by giant 
nation-states, no matter what their social systems, 
cannot guarantee peace. If “large ıs ugly" applies 
truly to any order, it is the modern nation-states in- 
cluding the US and the USSR, China, etc whose 
size, control of resources, military power inexorably 
push them to rivalries, militarisation, proxy wars and 
to fear. According to Mahatma Gandhi, there will be 
no peace unless there 1s either a world government, 
or world federation of nations or unless big nation- 
states are broken into smaller-size states. 

Yet I find something quite extraordinary in what 
General Secretary Mikhail Gorbachev of the Soviet 
Union 1s saying or doing I detect serious Gandhian 
elements or concepts 1n his general approach. I do 
not think Gorbachev has studied Gandhi but, if 
he does so, hecan enormously profit from the 
study. 

Probably I have another compulsion, years of 
crisis have convinced me that time 1s ripe for serious 


dialogue between the Gandhian and Marxist scholars. 


There are many good reasons for this dialogue but I 
will cite three most critical ones. 

First, a lot of Marxism has been eroded by the 
structural changes of modern industrial societies. 
Hardcore Marxism is still relevant and there 1s a 
danger of the baby being thrown out with bath- 
water if the Soviet society ıs pushed to catch up 
with the Western capitalist values. On the other 
hand, Gandhi's ideas which were submerged are 
emerging as more relevant for the future. 

Second, on many issues while the differences 
between them cannot be ignored. Gandhi and Marx 
seem to converge. Thisis no place to dilate upon 
these issues, but »they are there for any serious 
scholar to discover 

Third, 1t 1s the time, the place and the man. What 
Gorbachev 1s attempting to do in the Soviet Union 
by changing the very principles and practice of so- 
cial transform seems to echo Gandhi. 

Gorbachev can be safely described as the most 
radical reformer of the post-World War II period. 
Besides, whosoever has come in contact with him 
agrees that he 1s a man of charm and intelligence and 
above all a man of integrity, something which can- 
not be said of most Soviet leaders, past or present. 
What he 1s attempting inthe form of glasnost and 
perestroika 1s not merely removing the shortcomings 
and evils 1n the Soviet society and reforming it on 

piste ae a univ be M enit rl 


The author, a former member of the Planning 
Commission, is a reputed economist who came 
under the influence of Gandhian thought after 
a pertod of association with Communist ideas 
in his youth. His book *Gandhi Today’ brings out 
the relevance of Gandhian concepts in the con- 
temporary world, 
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the lines of Lenin’s principles. He is laying down en- 
tirely new principles which no Marxist inside or 
outside the Soviet Union ever dared to pronounce 
for fear of being denounced as revisionist. Trotsk- 
yite, vulgariser of Marxism and what not 

The first and probably the most important 
Gandhian element in the Gorbachevian approach 
is his insistence on and tremendous respect for 
truth Inasociety in which truth was defined as 
class truth and which practised propagandist truth 
or untruth over a long time, this 1s quite remarkable. 
When Gorbachev promised that he would fill the 
blank pages of history, he was promising that all 
the distortions and untruth of the past will be ex- 
posed. If one is not truthful to history, one cannot 
be truthful to the present and the future. 

Some time ago, there was an article by Bestuzhev- 
Lada entitled “Truth and only Truth Thoughts of 
A Sociologist on the Tragic Pages of Our History 
and About Opponents of Perestroika". This article 
had the approval of Gorbachev and it created a stir 
in the Soviet Union as it made an uncompromising 
demand for restoration of truth by exposing the mis- 
deeds and brutality of the Stalin-Brezhnev regimes. 
This was echoed by the Soviet historian Afanasyev, 
Rector of the State Achieves, who remarked: “No 
other country has such falsified history as ours." 
Such statements have now become quite common. 
Gorbachev himself has used the strongest words for 
emphasising the necessity of truth because, as a 
student of history, he knows and says; “We know 
only too well of the evil that can be produced by a 
conscious or unconscious falsehood.” 

He is proving true to his words Not only has he 
rehabilitated many old comrades of Lenin who were 
denounced and even executed by Stalm on false 
grounds, but he 1s throwing open Stalin's every 
cupboard which is full of skeletons 

The latest revelation that 4,000 Polish officers 
were murdered on Stalin's orders, a fact which was 
earlier attributed to the Nazis, reveals Gorbachev's 
total commitment to truth. Unless something extra- 
ordinary happens to reverse this process or Gorba- 
chevis thrown out, he would have changed the 
whole course of debate not only of the society but of 
entire international relations. 

Second, when Gorbachev signed the Delhi Declar- 
ation in 1986 the word non-violence was specifically 
used in that declaration and since then has been 
constantly emphasised. It came as a surprise to most 
people, and many saw it as part of new Soviet 
propaganda. It is not that Gorbachev has become a 
follower of Mahatma Gandhi, but if one believes, as 
Mahatma Gandhi did, that anyone in search of truth 
would also become votary of non-violence, the belief 
is sheer common sense and logical. 

Gorbachev has given more than a dozen unexpec- 
ted concessions to the US on those Strategic 1ssues 
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in respect of which Moscow held an inflexible 
approach for a long time, in order to arrive ata 
situation where genuine disarmament was feasible. 
One may argue that the INF agreement 1s no guar- 
antee for future disarmament but, with the INF 
Treaty, there would be new hope for disarmament. 
It would be undesirable, wishful thinking that a 
giant nation with the mightiest military machine can 
allow her leader to be a votary of non-violence; but, 
if non-violence 1s accepted as one of the basic pro- 
blems of international relations, it will correspond 
to Gandhr's philosophy of one step at a time 

Third, it is not only non-violence with which 
Gorbachev ıs grappling with, he ıs also struggling 
with another Gandhian concept More than once he 
has said that socialism without morality will never 
succeed So far the Marxists all over the world have 
been totally unconvincing on problems of tndividual 
and social morality They were prepared to talk 
about socialist legality but not morality, though both 
were violated Gorbachev has openly challenged 
Soviet Marxists and intellectuals to realise that 
there was no separation between the two, 

In his own words “A policy devoid of scientific 
basis is bound to vacillation and error We know 
this from our own experience But a policy not 
resting on morality can cause, I think no less harm 
And we are aware as well of what this led to.” 
Morality ıs morality, it ıs neither bourgeois nor 
socialist nor Gandhian 

So far, the official Soviet version of philosophy of 
ethics had been as follows: ‘‘Marxist ethics (if there 
18 such a thing) rejects the doctrine of moral law as 
a category outside the classes and history " Further: 
"The character of morality 1s determined by the 
economic and social order, its standards reflect class 
interest." “Finally the objective criteria of commu- 
nist morality to avoid factoring of the communist 
society” Soviet Dictionary of Philosophy). Gorba- 
chev has rejected ıt, though not entirely and very 


explicitly. He seems to accept universality of mora- 


lity as Gandhi did 

Gorbachev’s book on perestroika ıs a document 
of profound significance No one would have dared 
to produceit inthe Soviet Union, let alone a 
General Secretary. Apart from the fact that ıt has 
Jolted and shaken many old bureaucrats and party 
hacks in the Soviet Union, ıt has also made look 
absolutely silly many Marxists and pro-Soviet 
scholars ın other countries who have been support- 
ing every internal Soviet policy, right or wrong 

Gorbachev has been frank enough to say: “Our 
discussions some time lack political culture a policy 
to listen to each other and to scientific analysis of 
social process." This is a clear admission of lack 
of academic freedom He has particularly pointed 
his finger at those who use radical phraseology but 
in 1ts garb are sabotaging policy of peresti orka 

Although Karl Marx had put a large emphasis on 
democracy and morality, the Soviet and other 
Marxists, including Lenin, have deviated from the 
Marxist theory to suit the Soviet conditions. Let 
alone other Marxists, even Lenin talked about class 
truth and class morality He openly advocated the 
case of untruth 1n the cause of working class without 
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realising that untruth could rebound on the class 
itself. Such an approach led to violation of truth and 
legality and also became a source of denial of human 
rights. 

When Gorbachev talks about ‘“‘pluralism of 
opinion" as food for thought and ‘‘the basis for 
understanding things better he is throwing away the 
old baggage In philosophical terms he 1s reestablish- 
ing the old principle of relativism, both of fact and 
value, thus throwing away the principle of absolu- 
tism It 1s application of this principle of absolutism 
that eroded the Soviet cultural life which was once 
the richest among the European nations before the 
revolution. 


GORBACHEV has both committed himself and 

shown Jt in practice that he 13 giving up the old 
Communist methods He says that road to socialism 
will succeed only "by using methods more by 
humanity, trust and respect". This is beyond dia- 
lectics which 1n Gandhian terms, is called parallelo- 
gramatics which must coexist with dialects 

In fact, he keeps reminding his party men “that 
they should restore the genuine, wonderful meaning 
of the great word ‘Comrade’, restore the spirit of 
comradship in the party and society". The Soviet 
state and its coercive organs, particularly the KGB, 
have been notorious in the use of violence against 
not only the dissidents but even against honest 
citizens. G/asnost has reduced the threat of violence. 

Mahatma Gandhi once remarked that political 
struggle since the French Revolution had been con- 
fined fo the struggle between liberty and equality 
He reminded the people of their neglect of the third 
of the trinity of the French Revolution that is frater- 
nity, which means trust and compassion. Both 
Margaret Thatcher and President Ronald Reagan 
are putting emphasis on morality but there 1s not 
one word of compassion ın their speeches or actions. 
Gorbachev keeps telling his comrades that, without 
trust and compassion, socialism will not succeed. 
In this respect what Andrei Sakharov has said in 
support of Gorbachev is of profound significance. 

Dr Sakharov told an unprecedented official press 
conference on June 3. “I am very worried about the 
opposition to perestroika The role the regional 
party committees are playing in excluding well- 
known and radical supporters of reforms from this 
month's party conferences, 1s a direct attack on 
perestroika Gorbachev’s policy 1s very serious and 
deserves trust. We should even give him some trust 
in advance because I believe he is trying for more 
progress on human rights.” 

Practically in every speech on perestroika, 
Gorbachev never fails to mention that it means 
“more democracy and more socialism". On the face 
of it, the statement 1s quite catchy and appealing to. 
the faithful, but 1n reality he has not spelt out what 
he means by the phrase “more socialism and more 
democracy”. He has certainly not explained how 
more of both in their accepted definitions go 
together. Probably we have an answer 1n what he 1s. 
saying about the Soviets, 
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For, fourtb, a very significant change that Gorba- 
chev 18 proposing 1s to give power back to the 
Soviets. Without the Soviets there would have been 
no revolution and it was the destruction of the 
Soviet by Stalin that transformed democratic central- 
ism 1n to bureaucratic dictatorship. There 1s nothing 

-ın the Soviet Constitution or political system which 
can ensure political, participation of the people in the 
decision-making A large number of leaders in the 
Soviet Union had earlier spoken about democratis- 
ation, but no one was able to suggest the meaning, 
the content and the direction of the change It has not 

"been noted by many that Gorbachev intends to bring 
the Soviets, an institution of decentralised demo- 
cracy back into the mainstream of Soviet politics A 

In the twentieth century, only three models of 
of decentralised democracy and participation have 
been put forward the Soviets in the USSR, the Com- 
munes in China and the Village Republics of 
Mahatma Gandhi The first brought about the re- 
volution, the second laid the solid foundations of 
the Chinese society The first two have been swamp- 
ed by centralised state and bureaucracy The third 
was never given a chance to be practised Even the 
panchayats were not given real powers in India 
Without these and similar such peoples organisations, 
there is no chance of democracy at the bottom, 
particularly ın countries which have authoritarian 
structures at the top Therefore, when Gorbachev 
says that “there can be no democratisation of society 
while the Soviets are not involved in the process", 
he 1s emphasising a point of historical necessity on 
which Lenin, Mao and Gandhi converged. 

The significance of the Soviets 1s not political but 
economic as well The approaches of command eco- 
nomy or commanding heights of the economy, as 
admitted by Gorbachev, “have undermined the cap- 
abilities of the Soviets to benefit the people. The 
dwindling roles of the Soviets gave rise to what we 
see as replacement of the functions and the activities 
of Government and administrative agencies by those 
of party agencies". 

Gorbachev realises that democraitsation 1s not 
growing to be easy. That is why he proclaimed: 
* Democracy has acquired an acute form at times ” 
Someone objected that ıt would be difficult to work 
in an environment where "each individual ıs own 
philosopher, his own foremost authority, and 
believes only he 1s right" He replied that “far worse 
would be dealing with a passive intelligence, and 
with inability and cynicism.” 

Gorbachev says that he 1s fighting against the 
“psychology of dependence". People must be pre- 
pared to think and express themselves. That ıs why 
he calls glasnost and perestroika a peaceful and 
democratic revolution and examples of spiritual: and 
moral regeneration This cannot happen in an 
atmosphere of dependence, fear and passivity. 

Fifth, for those who believe in scientific explana- 
tion of everything, and this includes Marxists, 
spontaneity 1s a subjective factor and therefore, has 
to be avoided One of the important aspects’ of 
perestroika 18 that ıt 1s a spontaneous outburst of 
repressed aspirations. Gandhi believed that sponta- 
neity ıs essential. Gorbachev has to go a long way 
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to turn spontaneous support for perestroika into all- 
round policies and itis here that heis facing the 
maximum opposition from vested interests. Mao 
Zedong wenttothe other extreme of relying on | 
spontaneity for his Cultural Revolution and gave 
up whatever was scientific and humanistic in the 
Marxist approach. He was defeated by his own 
strategy and arrogance The Cultural Revolution 
was the biggest failure Gorbachev 1s treading a 
very delicate path between the two extremes 

Sixth, ın respect of economic development, the 
Soviet Union 1s one of the poorest countries in 
the Europe ın terms of per capita income " Militarily, 
it ıs more powerful than even the United States, let 
alone Western Europe In fact, after 70 years of 
revolution, the Soviet Citizen 1s deprived of some 
of those elementary goods which are found 1n abun- 
dance not only 1n the advanced capitalist countries 
but even in some Third World countries In fact, in 
a certain economic sense, the Soviet Union 1s more 
like a Third World country Gorbachev is attempting 
to1edeem the socialist promise of giving every Soviet 
citizen a decent standard of living, and that he 
cannot do without dismantling alarge part of his 
unproductive military and bureaucratic establish- 
ment He ıs carrying on relentless struggle against 
the Soviét bureaucrat-military complea which ıs the 
counterpart of military-industrial complex of the 
United States. 

The world willnever be safe from wars and 

violence unless these two complex are destroyed. 
President Reagan over the last seven years has 
further strengthened this complex. One hopes that 
the US Administration will respond more specifical- 
ly and positively to the Gorbachev attempt to reduce 
the power of the Soviet bureaucratic-military 
machine Few people have noticed that Gorbachev 
has made a drastic change inthe Soviet military 
doctrine. He has substituted Sufficiency of Defence in 
place of earlier doctrine of Equality Sufficiency 1s 
not a Gandhian principle but a genuine socialist 
principle. It, however, marks a big change towards 
defensive as against offensive defence. 
_ Seventh, probably the most significant and wel- 
come change that Gorbachev 1s suggesting 1s a. shift 
from the Leninist concepts of strategy and tactics to 
the Gandhian concepts of ends and means Many 
untruths and crimes were legitimised in the 
name of the former. A new realisation seems to be 
setting in. The May 23, Plenary Meeting of 
the party unmistakably stated: “We are by no 
means indifferent not only to goals and values of 
socialism but also to means of? attaining them, to 
the human price that has to be paid for them” 
The crisis of all modern societies lies 1n their neglect 
of means on which Gandhi based all his philosophy 
and which the marxists ignored to their own serious 
disadvantage. If for no other reason, for this alone, 
Gorbachev deserves to be studied. 

Finally, a widely appreciated characteristic of 
Gorbachev’s personality which has emerged slowly 
is that he 1s a man of enormous courage and 
fearlessness. That again ıs something Gandhian. 
He knows that he can be thrown out by the obstruc- 
tionist old guard, old party hawks who live on 
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privilege, the state machine which has become rigid, 
repressive and unproductive and so on. But, 
Gorbachev 1s not sitting on his oais and relaxing. 
Any other man would have compromised out of fear 
or in order to save his skin Vulnerable as he is 
and being attacked from inside his own country and 
outside 1n the capitalist world, he ıs taking up the 
challenge of both with courage and dignity. 

The same characteristic he 1s also showing ın his 
generosity in dealing with adversaries. The 
American Right like the CPSU Right are betting on 
the failure of Gorbachev It is, therefore, necessary 
that all Gandhians should study him to see whether 


to reverse perestroika would not mean a new cold war. 


There are many other statements of Gorbachev 
which one can quote as’reflecting real or superfluous 
Gandhian principles but the simple and telling fact 
that he 1s trying to inject into the Soviet society and 


revolution at a time, This is unprecedented. 

By emphasising again and again the need for 
morality, conscience and truth as against the old- 
fashioned slogan of socialist legality, socialist realism 
etc. Gorbachev is making history. In his own words: 
“It ıs through peresroika that moral potential of our 
Society has been set in motion. Reason and consci- 
ousness are beginning to win back ground from 
the passiveness and indifference that were eroding 
hearts ” 

To many old fashioned Marxists, too, my analysis 
wil be unacceptable. They need not yield to 
my pleas but they need to reflect on them. For me, 
Gandhism ıs an anti-thesis of both Stalinism as well 
as Leninism, but it ıs not so in respect of core 
values of Marxism. In the final analysis, Gorbachev’s 
success will lie ın defending those core values in 
terms of what Gandhi called the eternal truths and 
in the context of what I see are Gandhian elements 


leadership principles of non-violence trade morality, 
compassion and so on. This 1s more than one 
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INDEPENDENCE DAY MUSINGS 


High Jinks with High Finance 


PARVATRI 


don’t know about you, but I 

am seriously worried about 
the financial health of our nation 

This 1s primarily because my 
own financial state is in a mess, 
for there is nothing Ican do 
about matching my income with 
my expenses, when essentials of 
daily life cost more day by day. 
I know something ıs terribly 
wrong What's more, people I 
know feel the same way, soit 
must be a common all-pervasive 
situation. Some famous author 
once said that if you made your 
private woes a petty matter, you 
would survive, and even feel 
virtuous So I've decided I will 
pay more attention to the larger 
interest. of how our financial 
pundits are managing the state 
of economy of our country 

Reading all the warnings given 
by our leading economists, I 
feel very frustrated that I am not 
privy to the meetings between 
Venki and Bando (our Secre- 
taries of Finance and Expendi- 
ture). Their public statements 
are so reassuring that I wonder 
what they say or feelin private 
The trouble is withthe jargon, 
and I know what they must be 
going through with frequent men- 
tions of GAIL and NAIL and 
the rising wail “Oh where, oh 
where has the revenue gone?", 
The crunch 1s the NIP, and how 
much more appropriate can you 
get on an acronym? 


GAIL ıs Gross Aggregate 
Internal Liabilities. (That is, 
what I owe the office, my neigh- 
bours, and the grocery shop ) 

NAIL is Net Aggregate Internal 
Liabilities. (That is, GAIL, 
minus what my husband, children 
and assorted cousins owe me, 
which Iam supposed to collect, 
but they have a way of avoiding 
me when I look desperate) 

GAIL minus NAIL 1s NIP 
Net Interest Payment. That 1s 
what pinches for we have no way 
of getting around to liquidating 
that. 

Sometimes I get side-tracked 
when I read ‘gross’. Whether it 
1s profit or loss ıt sounds inde- 
cent ‘Net? makes me think of 
fishing, and 1t seems you have to 
do quite a bit of that before you 
can find out what itis, thanks 
largely due to the complexities 
of GAIL and NAIL. 

The warnings by economists, 
always senior (why? Don’t we 
have junior ones with intelligence 
and conviction?) clearly spell out 
one fact: 

We are Living Beyond our 
Means. It 1s remarkable how 
simple and clear the message 
sounds, devoid of acronyms But 
obviously, neither Venki nor 
Bando are consulted inall the 
grand plans we insist on making 
forthe people of India that is 
Bharat. 

We are told; ‘Health for all by 


in Gorbachev’s vision. O . 





2001’... ‘Housing by 2002’... 
‘Employment by 2003’, and for 
short-term benefits, more hours 
of TV viewing in a few months. 

Meanwhile, more and more 
foreign aid 1s gratefully accepted 
for major projects, along witha 
few homilies from the President 
of the IMF on how to spend it. 
The more liberal he 1s, the more 
we have to liberalise our indus- 
trial policy Since AID 1s a direct 
Attack On Indigenous Develop- 
ment, such progress made by our 
industry will be nullified by lack 
of their participation. 

Rs 53,000 crores invested so 
forin the Public Sector 1s being 
given a shot in the ARM (Addi- 
tional Resource Mobilisation) 
through floating of Bonds. But 
it will be a very staunch nationa- 
list or an utter fool who will 
invest his hard-earned money in 
these bonds, hoping for some 
return, 

I remember my grandmother 
who died in 1940 She survived 
my profligate grandfather and 
fourteen children. (ten of whom 
were good-for-nothing), because 
she believed 1n hoarding gold and 
silver coins. 

Forty years later our Govern- 
ment ıs singing and dancing 
about the freedom struggle, while 
you and I tryto earn more to 
keep pace with the dwindling 
value of the rupee 

There 1s a lesson in this some- 
where but I want Venki and 
Bando to show me the way. ] 
No point in my saving for the " 
GOI’s song and dance Some- 
where the rupee has to stop, and 
be its worth in weight — at least 
in terms of potatoes. [D 

(August 2) 
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Congress. and Toilers in British India 


PARTHO DATTA 


CONGRESS AND CLASSES Nationalism, 
Workers and Peasants Edited by Kapil 
Kumar (Manohar Delhi, 1988, Rs 150) 


I5 1978 when Gyan Pandey published,his book on 

the Congress in Uttar Pradesh and the ‘politics of 
imperfect mobilisation’, Left-wing scholars with a 
penchant for debunking the Congress found in 
Pandey’s book a fulfilment of views somewhat 
similar to their own Exactly ten years later Kapil 


Kumar and his colleagues are echoing similar senti, 


ments 

Confronted with a volume of essays, encompas- 
sing a wide variety of subjects, a reviewer is bound 
to feel lost. In this respect Kapil Kumar must 
be congratulated. His introduction adequately 
catches the tenor of most of the writings in the 
volume. Right at the beginning he asserts: 
overt manifestation the freedom struggle was no 
doubt intended to free India from the clutches of 
British imperialism. But alongwith and within this 
struggle of the oppressed another struggle was also 
being fought, this was the struggle of the oppressed 
classes to overthrow not only British imperialism 
but also the internal exploiters The Indian National 
Congress which represented this main trend im the 
freedom struggle, played a crucial role in determin- 
ing the nature and course of these struggles.” 
(P vi. 

It 1s surprising, however, that Kapil Kumar ‘has 
completely bypassed the emergence of Subaltern 
Studies as a major provocative force in India histori- 
ography in his introduction Neither Kapil Kumar 
nor the contributors seem in sympathy, with the 
Subaltern school. Butsome of their preoccupa- 
tions overlap with Subaltern Studies. It 1s, therefore 
rather mystifying that Kapil Kumar chose to 1gnore 
them 

Coming to the body of essays in this book, most 
of them deal with peasant and labour politics and 
their inter-connecttons with the Congress in the 
twenties and the thirties As a person interested 
in labour history, I was thrilled to discover four 
essays on labour 1n a total of eight 1n the book. The 
short shrift given to labour by Indian historians ıs 
well known. 

. Vinay Bahl and Kristoffel. Lieten have both 
studied the Congress attitude to labour movements 
in the twentieth century. Of the two Lieten's, I feel, 
“ıs less inspired — especially since he has an axe to 
grind. Beginning with the theory that the Congress 


hegemony was the “dawning of a passive revolution’ . 
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(p. 85; this Lieten has called from his reading of 
Gramsci), he manages to demonstrate the progressive 

march of the Congress in throttling the labour 

movement so that ıt could keep itself afloat. Lieten 

believes that this ‘passive revolution’ began in 1885 

— and as a result imputes more than a justifiable. 
strength of organisation to the Congress long before 

its timé. On the other hand, even though Lieten 1s 

sympathetic to working class struggles, he can some- 

times be rmpatient Thus talking about one of the 

numerous strikes after the First World War, he says 

rather abruptly that ‘There was no organisation 

behind the strike’ (p. 64). Itisa little incom- 

prehensible how’ any strike, however spontaneous, 

can be without an ‘organisation’. A recognition of 
the subjectivity of the subaltern has been one of the 

crucial insights of the Subaltern historians. Lieten 

could well have learnt from them. 

Vinay Bahl'sis a more detailed account over the 
years illustrated with crucial examples from her own 
work on Jamshedpur labour in TISCO. Her'argu- 
ment, which 1s more tenable than any ‘passive revo- 
lution’ thesis, ıs that the Congress understood the 
internal contradictions between workers and capita- 
lists butin its bid to win power tried to contain 
this class war and deflected the dissatisfaction of 
workers into what the Congress officiously called 
‘arbitration’. The Congress also showed a marked 
sympathy for national industries and their tolerance 
of capitalists ın this sector often made them more 
harsh and ruthless than the imperialist authorities. 
The predilections of the Congress were enshrined 1n 
the notorious Bombay Trades Dispute Act of 1937 

Sukomal Sen has chosen to study the differing 
perceptions of the bourgeoisie and the working class 
inthe crucial period 1928-31 Sen clearly shows 
how the Congress (the bourgeoisie) was, prevaricat- 
ing on crucial issues like the Simon Commission or 
the adoption of ‘purna Swaray’ while the working 


‘class and the Left were consistent in rejecting 


British overtures. The massive support that the 
working class extended during Civill Disobedience 
be a result of this clear outlook of the working 
class. 

Irfan Habib’s essay isan attempt to study the 
relationship of the Congress with the revolutionary 
terrorists This has been sketched out in detail 
Clearly Habib’s sympathies lie with the revolu- 
tionaries, though I wish he had illustrated with more 
detail how the terrorist activities had put pressure 
on Gandhi and Congress and whether this had 
brought about any shifts 1n the Congress’s under- 
standing of nationalism and imperialism. 


A 4 à : , 

So far we have been discussing essays of a more 
general nature Three essays, however, stand out 
for their range and depth of research These are 
by Biswamoy Pati, Atlury Murali and Stephen 
Gourlay 

Pati’s essay 1s a study of the national movement 
among the peasants and tribals 1n. Orissa (1921-36). 
Atlury Muralí's essay, though fora much shorter 
period 1920-22, does the same. Thése two areas are 
virtually untapped as far as the history of the 
national movement 1s concerned Although both 
of them are not proposing any new theory, most of 
the questions being asked by modernists today have 
not yet been posed for these areas and periods 
under study In doing this both Pati and Mural 
uncover many new facts and bring to light a wealth 
of detail Murali does attempt some theory (P. 179- 
180) He claims that initially “control from the 
top ' was replaced by "pressure from below" and in 
the final analysis Congress leadership could assert 
its hold over the movement. Clearly Murali is here 
Steering the middle path granting cognisance to 
both the Congress strength and peasant autonomy 
I don’t think it throws any new hight on the Cong- 
ress-peasant relationship 

Pati’s essay shows tribal mobilisation on forest 
Issues, peasants withholding rent to local maharajah's 
who supported the British. However, the most 
fascinating bit 15 about the Salt Satyagraha Pati has 
shown how the breaking of Salt laws had long been 
a tradition. of protest in the coastal districts of 
Orissa. He even suggests — and this is extremely 1m- 
portant —that Gandhi may have been suggested this 
novel form of satyagraha by Harekr'shna Mahtab 
when Gandhi visited Orissa before the launching of 
Civil Disobedience Similarly Murali's essay shows 
the remarkable resilience of people face to face with 
Government repression. The people of Chirala- 
Perala migrated enmasse when the Government in 
a bid to increase taxes turned this area into a munt- 
cipality. The second part of Murali’s essay is an 
attempt to show how the use of popular folk tradi- 
tions brought about a conjunction of peasant beliefs 
about Gandhi and the Congress programme. Both 
Pati and Murali agree that pressures from below 
especially in their millenial form are important even 
though the Congress was far from using these 
radical trends, though 1n some places it certainly left 
them stronger than before. 

Stephen Gourlay's 1s a study of working class 
strikes ın and around Calcutta city just after the 
First World War. This period coincided with the 
Non-Cooperation-Khilafat upsurge and naturally 
many nationalists were attracted fo labour as a con- 
vement way to broaden the basis of nationalist poli- 
tics Gourlay after carefully sifting the evidence, 
shows that these ‘outsiders’ though much in evidence 
in the contemporary reports of the period were really 
not that important Workers tolerated these ‘out- 
siders' as long as they served their interests and 
gave voice to their feelings. However the involvement 
of these people in propagating nationalist ideas and 

«their reception by the working class clearly needs to 
be spelt out in more detail In the end one feels that 
some more room could have been made for ‘out- 
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siders’, even thougb the initiative to strike was very 
definitely taken by the workers themselves 


Kapil Kumar’s essay, which concludes the 
volume, 1s extension of his introduction? In drawing 
out the relationship between the peasants, the Cong- 
ress and the struggle for freedom, Kapil clearly 
demonstrates that the peasants in their struggle had 
to fight not only the British and the landlords but 
also the Congress Right-wing comprising of people 
hike Rajendra Prasad, Patel and Rajagopalachari. As 
to why tbe peasants stil] rallied behind the Congress, 
Kapil s answer 1s that (a) the Kissan Sabhas did not 
want to launch as independent national struggle, and 
(b) the pro-peasants stance of the Congress misled 
the illiterate peasants In the end both these expla- 
nations are partial pitched as they are at organisa- 
tional levels — they fail to tell us what the peasant 
really thought. 


Kapil] Kumar and his colleagues have basically 
attempted to present to the academic public latest 
research by younger scholars. In this they have 
admirably succeeded. 
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D RÈ. : Jallianwala Bagh 
(Contd. from page 7) 


Government at No 10 Downing 
Street, London — suggested 394 
people were killed and less than 
1000 people were wounded Thus 
House of Commons condemned 
Gen Dyer for his savagery. The 
House of Lords commended him 
for his courage and loyalty! The 
Hunter Commission denounced 
Gen Dyer’s action and pilloried 
him 

Apart from eulogising his bar- 
baric act in the carnage at the 
Jallianwala Bagh, the House of 
Lords in an outrageous fashion 
offered boquets to gen Dyer. He 
had more plaudits coming his 
way For, soon money was raised 
in India and Britain as public 
donations to Gen Dyer, for his 
“heroism”, on a campaign run by 
The Morning Post, London The 
money raised was of the tune of 
£ 26,317 and four shillings and 
ten pence, paid to a “valiant son" 





Vishwa Bandhu Gupta: Coexistence 
- (Contd. from page 8) 


of Britain who was fighting the 
*nfidels"! ] 
On the night of the massacre, 


Gen Dyer boarded a train — 
coming 1n from Lahore (the then 


Frontier Mail) — at Amritsar on’ 


his way to Delhi, as Jawaharlal 
Nehru was to find out very early 
next morning, as he too was 
travelling by the same train in the 
very same compartment. 

In his Autobiography, Nehru 
wrote; “I heard noises while I was 
on board in one of the upper ber- 
ths .at dawn I found that I bad 
been travelling 1n a compartment 
with a large number of European 
.. there was conversation and I 
could make out (Gen) Dyer was 
among them... I was appelled to 
hear him say, ‘I could have 
moved down more people at the 
Bagh yesterday... But I took 
pity on thema"... ” 

In his testimony before the 
Hunter Commission, Gen Dyer 
claimed he stopped firing because 


1ts, not peaceful 


his soldiers ran out of ammuni- 
tion! 

Paradoxically, more money 
was collected as public donations 
in India and Britain for Gen 
Dyer than was raised for the 
national memorial established at 
the Jallianwala Bagh! 

For, the memorial’s tablet with 
detailed descriptions of the cruel 
and inhuman act by Gen Dyer on 
April 13, 1919 at the Jallianwala 
Bagh suggests that Rs 565,000 
was collected by public donations 
in India for raising the national 
monument for the victims of the 
tragedy! 

Compounding the humiliation 
and insult flung at the hapless 
and innocent victims of the holo- 
caust is the other shameful and 
unprecedented act of the Golden 
Temple's authorities offering for- 
mal Saropa to Gen Dyer and the 
butcher of the Jallianwala Bagh, 
with a condescending smirk on 
his seedy face, accepted the 
honours! O 





protesting its innocence, been actually reinforcing 


but warlike programme He has 





` 


a delivery system, should we not match 1t? 

First and foremost, I would like to ask you. Have 
you noticed that all stories about our nuclear vora- 
city and Pakistan’s secret and foul machinations 
have always come from motivated, disinformation 
systems? I am not saying that Pakistan is not 
desperately trying to achieve, by hook or crook, 
nuclear capability Frankly, we do not quite 
know. Unless our intelligence agencies know and 
we don't 

On the other hand, we also have very interesting 
bits of news, appearing 1n our papers, from time to 
time, that we have also indulged in skulduggery in 
getting our heavy water andsoon . 

Therefore, we are caught in a situation where both 

d India Pakistan deny every accusation of mean 
‘practises while the world press, for obvious reasons 
Sof their own, orchestrate (if I may use that favourite 
new word-discovery) that an escalating race 1s on, 10 
our sub-continent. 

Friends, let us not be naive. When I say us, I 
mean, India, Pakistan, Nepal, Bangladesh, Bhutan, 
Sri Lanka, Maldives — all of us, mention more 
names and I'll accept them, why should we not get 
together, forgetting the winds and storms raging 
without, and reach a sane policy within, not only, 
nuclear, but any at all? 

So far, except for one small implosion, mainly for 
experimental purposes, We have confined ourselves 
to the possible peaceful uses of nuclear energy 

My friend, Dhirendra Sharma disputes this. He 
has tried 1n. his article in “Sunday Mail", so help- 
fully sent to me, to argue that India, has, while 
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made other accusations But the interesting thing 1s 
that as he admits, there ıs no specific evidence that 
Indian scientists are, in fact, doing anything covert. 

Our Prime Minister, Rajiv Gandhi, like all before 
him — and here, may I give you a roll-call, Lal 
Bahadur Shastri, Indira Gandhi, Morarj: Desai — 
has said, and reassured, that weshall never use 
atomic and nuclear energy for destruction or to 
assert 1t for our superiority anywhere 

Let all ın South Asia, or anywhere else, feel that ' 
we will not use that option, any time. 

In Jawaharlal Nehru's wise words 

“The alternative to co-existence 1s co-destruction". ^ 

Friends, let us live and prosper. O 


ce OE ES 


CORRECTION 


The last sentence on P. 35 Column 2 Para 
4 of DR. Rajagopal's article ‘Cambodia will 
Never be Nothing!" in Mainstream (July 30, 
1988) should read: 

“Appropriately as ıt were, the ‘cocktail 
party’-style ‘conclave’ of the four basically 
intransigent and irreconcilable Cambodian 
groups (alongwith representatives. of Vietnam) 
took placeon the soil of the world's most 
populous (176 million plus population) Islamic 
non-aligned Republic of Indonesia (under a 
military dictatorship of General Suharto in 
person for the past 23 years)." 


The error is regretted. — Editor 


pue LLL ui m C d 








3LEANINGS 


OLGA MARTYNENKO 


I is August 1936 and Stalin ison his way to 
Moscow from his dacha As his car sweeps along 
the deserted road, he muses on the fact that people 
1n anctent times prostrated themselves at the sight of 
their lord and master It was not to show their 
obedience but because the act excluded chances of 
an attempted assassmation. A raised head was 
chopped off instantly! 

These thoughts come to him following the first 

"show trial of those implicated in the NKVD's “Trots- 
kyite conspiracy" — including Kamenev, Zinovyev, 
Bakayev, Yevdokimov (16 in all) — which unleashed 
the terror that carried off millions of lives. 

Thisis one of the notable scenes in Anatoly 
Rybakov's latest novel 1935 and Other Years. lt will 
appear 1n the literary magazine, Druzhba Narodov 
this autumn and excerpts will be published in 
Ogonyok. 

The novel concerns itself with the preparations for 
and the machinery of this trial and ıs the sequel to 
the author's immensely popular Children of the 
Arbat. 

Children has had a print. of 1,200,000 and that 
number will be doubled before the year's out. But 
the demand still outstrips the print run. Twenty- 
four companies, including amateur ones, have based 
stage productions on the book which 1s being pub- 
lished 1n 20 countries. While the author 1s. naturally 
pleased with this success, he worries that it will lead 
readers to expect too much from the sequel. 

Rybakov lives in the writers’ village of Peredelkino 
near Moscow The bird song and summer greenery 
were somehow out of keeping with what we 
discussed. . 

Some people wonder why the past should be raked 
up to bring back the blood-smeared shadows. They 
would rather forget ıt all and make believe 1t never 
even happened 

“Ate you suggesting all these be dropped?” The 
author casts an almost hostile glance at me as he 
walks over to the shelf packed with thick folders 
labelled *^Stalin and the War", *'Tukhachevsky", 
“Varya”, “Sharok”, *'Statistics"— files of his charac- 
ters, sketches for his future novels. 

His factual material comes mainly from news- 
apers of the 1930s and the letters of people who 
ived through those times. 

He showed me one such letter, a dozen or so type- 
written pages, each signed as ifit were an official 
record. It comes from a former high official in the 
orocurator’s office and he writes “I will soon appear 


»efore God, but before that I would like to appear 
before you .” 
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Anatoly Rybakov on Stalinist Past 





This us an interview of a famous Soviet literary 
figure whose novels are highly popular in today's 
USSR. —Editor 








Rybakov is getting such letters by thousands and 
they bring him invaluable information, are a sort. of 
areaders referendum They show 85 per cent 
support for Rybakov, 15 percent are against his 
book. 

Says the author’ ‘Those against are not so much 
indignant at myself as at the authorities who they 
think should punish the writer and ban the book. 
The extreme example of this style 1s a xeroxed anon- 
ymous letter, as usual full of grammatical mistakes, 
urging me to repent by aspecified date or else face 
physical destruction. The date has already expired." 

Rybakov does not react to threats. He went 
through exile and the war, and says that the feeling 
of fear 1s biologically alien to him. 

Another curious document ıs a. letter from Nina 
Andreyeva, In herarticle in Sovetskaya Rossiya 
she had alleged in passing that Rybakov had frankly 
admitted borrowing some ideas for Children of the 
Arbat from emigre publications. He immediately 
demanded that the newspaper answer where, when / 
and to whom he had “‘admitted” that. Which 1deas / 
and from which sources had he borrowed? Nina 
Andreyeva’s reply came after a two-month delay 
and 1t is really worthwhile citing at least this part of 
it “A participant in one of last autumn’s TV pro- 
grammes, discussing books devoted to our recent 
historical past said that you had not denied during , 
your meeting with Moscow readers that you had| 
used some foreign sources.” 

“The rest of her arguments are much of the same 
kind," laughs Rybakov “I may add that I beleve- 
everyone is free to use any sources, including emigre 
sources, like the memoirs of Denikin, Vrangel or 
Kerensky, as long as the facts are straight ^ 


What 1s the author's reaction to criticism which 
range from reproaches for the denigration of Stalin 
to blame for tdealizing him? 

“I accept all criticism 1f 1t does not contradict the 
truth. It’s dishonest to blame some dark forces and 
their machinations and conspiracies for the abuses of 
our history. 

“Nor can I accept Valentin Rasputin's advice 
which appeared 1n the press that I write about, for 
example, Stalin’s henchman Kaganovich, rather 
than Stalin. By the same token I could suggest that 
Rasputin go ahead and write, say, about the tsarist 
politician Purishkevich.”’ 

But let's go back to the novel The deep wound 
in our history, which Rybakov has touched, is still 
festering. People continue to ask how could lofty 
ideals and goals degenerate so ominously, how could 
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"a man for whom terror was an ordinary tool of Gov- 
ernment reach the very heights of power? 

The author traces back the evolution of reasoning 
by. Stalin who finally arrives at conviction ın his 
own absolutism. Stalin reasons that everything 
potentially harmful to his power should be destroy- 
ed. Hence his "cadre revolution", the systematic 
replacement of those close to him, using the 
medieval methods of the Inquisition. His principle 
is — everything that promotes the interests of the 
Party and the state is ethical The Party and the state 
is himself 

In practical terms the meaning of ethics 1s demon- 
strated by this story in the novel The NKVD 
investigator Sharok asks a higher-ranking officer 
what kind of questions he has prepared for the 
coming grilling ‘“‘Questions?” the officer returns. 
“Here are my questions — this rubber truncheon ” 

“What should we make of our past?" I ask 
Rybakov. 

“Unfortunately, 
Rybakov says 

“On my recent lecturing tour in the US they con- 
stantly asked me about the Stalin phenomenon. I 
replied despite your Bill. of Rights, the most 
democratic constitution at that time, signed 1n 1786, 
you tolerated slavery till 1865 There are some 
zigzags 1n the past of every country and every nation 
Tm convinced that Stalin 1s but a tragic chance, that 
we had all preconditions for taking a different path. 
Helped on by the New Economic Policy (NEP), the 
country quickly overcame economic ruin and mat- 
ched prewar standards — all without repressions 
and dispossessions of the ku/aks (rich farmers). 

*'Stalin's scheming, perfidy and cruelty were helped 
by the absence in the country in those years of 
democratic experience in relations between Party 
members The people in key positions had been 
through the Civil War and preferred commands to 
persuasion For many of them NEP was an unaccep- 
table tragedy, and they withdrew from the Party and 
shot themselves. When Stalin sent NEP to hell, 
many liked ıt. 

"This 1s only one of many reasons, but asa 
novelist I am primarily interested 1n Stalin’s person- 
V ality, his views, deeds, the mystery of his power over 

people His phenomenon needs an in-depth histori- 

cal analysis. That is why I think it imperative to 
publish Roy Medvedev’s fundamental book Let 

« History Judge, a remarkably honest and sober piece 
of research into the origins of Stalinism and its con- 
sequences.” 

What category in his opinion did the people’s 
attitude to the leader belong to — cause or effect? 
People in his novel were far from being silent: they 
shouted, applauded and urged for the execution of 
“enemies of the people". He shows how yesterday's 
accusers and executioners themselves became victims 
the next day. People forgot all sympathy because they 
were inthe grip of a great, all-absorbing fear To 
blame the crimes on everybody, to make everybody 
blind to the facts — 1s also part of Stalin’s insidious 
strategy But why 1s ıt people so willingly refused to 


history 3s unpredictable," 


/ 


see? : i 
‘Yes, Stalin ıs our shared guilt and common mis- 
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ortune. Admittedly, we shouted, applauded, there 
was a mass-scale psychosis, a hypnotic trance Even 
after nothing threatened our lives, we voted to con- 
demn or to expel other people I think the greatest 
harm done by Stalinism to our society 1s of an ethi- 
cal nature we have unlearned to reason and fee] 

“We must have the courage to face our past 
squarely, it lives on in us, good or bad Good? The 
19-year-old soldier lads fighting in the last war, their 
mothers who had to till the land, those who died in 
war or who were tortured to death in the camps. The 
memory of them helped us survive to the day." 

As a pioneer of books about Stalin in recent times, 
what does he think about the growing number of 
publications denouncing Stalin’s personality cult? 

“Most of them are serious and deep But I see 
some written by people whose life has been quite all 
right yet who try to portray themselves as victims of 
the cult You can’t sensationalise the national 
tragedy, turn it into a fashionable subject or cash ın 
on it You must part with your past with dignity 

“I quite frequently hear calls for unmasking, con- - 
demnations and trials Of whom? I’m not calling for 
forgiving and forgetting everyone and everything, but 

~ feelings of revenge and hatred are counterproductive. 
Those with a. scrap of courage in them can come 
forward and repent publicly, those who are too 
afraid, let them repent ın their heart, for we can't 
advance without moral cleansing." 

But besides moral cleansing and  repentance, 
doesn't he think that guarantees must exist, too? 
Civil courage must be protected by law — He's given 
a very good description of arbitrariness, but the first 
novel ends in January 1937. 

“The number of facts 1s not as important as 
understanding them. The message of those dark 
years, of the innocent blood is tbat people living 
now and those who will live after us should know 
that arbitrariness under whatever pretext leads to ^ 
degeneration ’’ (Courtesy . Moscow News) 
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he maintained his iron grip over the armed forces operating through 
a coterie of trusted men among whom the only civilian was Ghulam 
Ishaq Khan, who has now taken over the reins on the sudden demise 
of President Zia 


In his death the US has lost one of its most trusted stooges 1n this 
part of the world After the fall of Shahenshah of Iran, it 1s 
Pakistan under President Zia which has provided the political and 
strategic foothold for Washington in South and South-West Asia 
In the formation of the US Central Command, in working out its 
strategic thrust in the Persian Gulf area, in coordinating the US naval 
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fora democratic order in that country Even his 
policy for the acauisition of nuclear weapons did 
not come ın the way of Pakistan getting abundance 
of US aid It 1s an. amazing case of poetic justice 
that the US Ambassador should lose his life along 
with General Zia in an aircraft gifted by the US 
President Zia played striking histrionics in his 
relations with India Hus education at the Doon and 
St Stephens, his hi-fi passion for watching cricket, 
his generous hospitality to media men and Sikh 
pilgrims from India — all these bear testimony to 
his superb public relations exercise One of his last 
stunts was to bestow special honours on Morar 
Desai while backing Khalistan terrorists in Punjab 
At the same time, General Zia fought shy of signing 
a friendship treaty that India offered and he never 


hesitated to provide hospitality to promoters of 
Khalistan and asylum for extremist terrorists carry- 
ing on their dastardly acts in Punjab 

General Zia-ul Haq could never countenance a 
democratic set-up in Pakistan Even the truncated 
one he set up with Junejo as the Prime Minister was 
snuffed out earher this year His campaign for 
Islamisation was meant as an antidote to democratic 
urges mn different parts of Pakistan 

There 1s no question that the removal from the 
scene of this hatchet-man of democracy will open up 
new possibilities which no military junta will find it 
easy to muzzle The coming weeks and months will 
be the testing time for the Generals as well as the 
democratic forces in Pakistan 


August 17 N.C. 
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Elections or No Elections ? 
NC 


Tq question which has become the maim item of 
speculation in the Capital 1s about the next 
general elections when will Rajiv Gandhi hold them 
— this winter, one year in advance of the schedule, 
or,at the end of next year, at the end of the full 
term? There 1s also another question, rather ominous, 
though ıt has not yet got wide currency must he 
hold elections at all, or go m for some sort of Emer- 
gency to escape a poll verdict? 

All these questions about the next general elec- 
tions have been invested with added urgency and 
significance by the publication of an opinion poll 
survey in the widely circulated magazine, India 
Today. The journal in question 1s not hostile to the 
Prime Minister, rather it is regarded as friendly 
towards him This poll conducted in the first week 
of August among registered voters spread over 200 
urban and rural locations, says that the long-held 
theory of there being no alternative to Rayiv "no 
longer applies to the Prime Minister and the ruling 
Congress-1” It seems to be categoric that “‘a change 
of Government at the Centre is more than likely if 
the Opposition parties can get together and remain 
united". More specifically, 1t forecasts that if the 
Opposition can put up a common electoral front in 
the 1977 model, then the Congress-I would not get 
more than 223 seats "The level of umty that will 
reduce the Congress-I's strength 1n the Lok Sabha to 
223 requires one Opposition candidate in almost 
every constituency, two strong Opposition candidates 
per seat will ensure a Congress-I victory " What 1s 
equally significant is the forecast that even with the 
1984 level of Opposition disunity, the Congress-I 
would “‘squeak through’? with only 297 Lok Sabha 
seats — not a very comfortable position for any 
Government at the Centre The present strength of 
the Congress-í 1s 415 1n the Lok Sabha of 542 seats 
An observation in the opinion poll report ıs of far- 
teaching seriousness for the Congress-I party mana- 
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gers. "Perhaps the most worrying result of the poll 
from Rayiv’s point of view ıs the widespread view 
that he is pro-rich rather than pro-poor ” 

Understandably, this has set the circle round Rajiv 
thinking Hence 1n the Prime: Minister's August 15 
address to the mation, the concern for the poor 
peasant was laid thick 1n the laboured rhetoric, and 
the garnishing included even a passing promise of 
land reforms 

Since all this sudden anxiety to appear as the 
friend of the poor ıs seriously taken up as prepa- 
rations for the election battle, it ıs not surprising 
that there should be a spurt ın the expectation of 
early general elections Those in Rajiv’s camp who 
are strongly in favour of holding the elections in the 
next four months say that the bountiful monsoon has 
soothed the temper of the peasantry while the 
Opposition parties are yet to forge their unity, also 
there is uncertainty about the next twelve months with 
little prospect of any improvement for the Government 
or the Congiess-I party's position 1n the near future. 

Against this, the opponents of early elections hold 
that ıt would be risky to face the electorate so soon 
after the by-election reverses, that palliative measures 
and Santa Claus gifts like Kuti Jyoti would take 
time to seep down, and that in a year’s time the 
apple cart of Opposition unity is bound to topple 
A large body of Congress-I backbencher MPs are 
also inclined to prefer a later poll date for the very 
sensible reason that many of them are aware of their 
not being returned and so why should they forego 
their present privileges and perks 

While this debate goes on in Rajiv’s camp, there 
1s another trend which, though muffled at present, 
needs to be noted can Rany Gandhi personally 
afford to lose the elections and thereby be un- 
seated from Prime Ministershup? For one thing, his 
personal security and that of the kingdom he has 
built around him, do not permit him to be left out 
of power, to be left in the cold. Secondly, unlike 
his mother, he 1s not expected even by those who 
know him well as having the guts to fight back in 
the event of a defeat The mescapable conclusion 
1s that Rajiv Gandhi may try his utmost to put off 
the ordeal of general elections unless he 1s absolu- 
tely sure of winning them Even the possibility of 
winning 393 as envisaged in the opinion survey 
depends on total disarray in the Opposition camp 
which may not be the case in the final analysis 


Secondly, a ruling party with a strength of 393 with- 
out any back-up support of any other party, is 
bound to be in a precarious position Walk-out 
by a few can bring such a Government down Under 
such circumstances would Ray at all risk facing a 
poll? What prevents him from going in for a bout 
of Emergency? He has never promised that he 
would never go in for an Emergency, rather he has 
kept his options open on that score by saying in his 
very first year ın office that he might have to goin 
for it if the situation demanded it — a statement 
which touched off angry protests at the time 

The fact that Rajiv Gandhi’s Red Fort speech on 
August [5 did not contain a single reference to the 
need to uphold parliamentary democracy— ın con- 
trast to the" wholesome warning against tampering 
with 1t administered by President Venkataraman in 
his Independence Day eve broadcast--has rein- 


forced the suspicion about the Prime Minister's 
contingency plans His repeated attacks on the 
Opposition for poll rigging and booth capturing — 
as if his own party has a lily white record on that 
score — together with his talk about drastic electoral 
reforms have hardly strengthened m the public mind, 
his commitment to hold the general elections to the 
Lok Sabha One has also to take into account the 
fact that Rav Gandhi has so far not been known 
for sagacity and, therefore, may go in for a sudden 
move without assessing the consequences An Emer- 
gency today will be far more disastrous for the 
Government than it wasa decade ago. One only 
wishes that Rayiv Gandhi himself dispelled this nagg 
ing suspicion about his future course and commited 
himself publicly to go in for the general elections as 
demanded by the norms of parliamentary democracy. 
August 17 
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Tripura : Welcome Accord 
SUMIT CHAKRAVARTTY 


TH tripartite agreement signed by the Centre, the 
Tripura State Government and the Tripura 
National Volunteers (TNV) in New Delhi on 
August 12 promises to go a long way in ushering 1n 
peace, stability and ethnic harmony in that trouble- 
tossed State while ending the eight-year old insur- 
gency of a vocal section of the Tripura tribals spear- 
headed by the TNV. Looking beyond petty partisan 
considerations all advocates of national unity cannot 
but welcome this accord precisely because it lays a 
reliable foundation for removing tbe factors res- 
ponsible for the progressive alienation of tribals (in 
the wake of the heavy influx of Bengalis from erst- 
while East Pakistan) and draw them into the national 
mainstream. That Bejoy Hrangkhawl, the TNV 
chief, himself signed the agreement is a matter of 
considerable satisfaction as the provisions of the 
Memorandum of Settlement (MOS) fall within the 
framework and purview of our Constitution. 

There are quite a few ın the country who have 
been prompt to hail the accord as one which gave 
very little to the TNV insurgents by way of conces- 
sions They point out that the original demands for 
a separate homeland for the tribals and restoration 
of the position the tribals enjoyed ın Tripura before 
the influx of population from what is now Bangla- 
desh have not been met Hrangkhawl tried to 
acquire a mayor role in Tripura politics as say 
Ladenga in Mizoram That clout he has failed to 
extract from last week's accord, ıt is being said. 

Such an interpretation 1s in short not a correct 
representation of the reality. This kind of analysis 
is also imprudent at the present stage. It 1s true 
Hrangkhwal and the TNV have come a long way 
since the widespread ethnic riots that rocked Tripura 
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in 1980 taking a toll of 1500 lives He had promised 
a few years ago to give up militancy but went back 
on ıt thereafter. But what he did this time 1s doubt- 
Jess noteworthy and ıt has been recorded ın the MOS 
as well: in a letter to the Governor of Tripura on 
May 4 he conveyed the TNY's decision to “abjure 
violence, give up the secessionist demand and hold 
negotiations for peaceful solution of all the problems 
of Tripura within the Constitution of India” Such 
an assurance was an acceptable basis for negotiations 
with the TNV as it happened to be 1n full conformity 
with the policy statements of both Prime Minister 
Rajiv Gandhi and Chief Minister Sudhir Ranjan 
Mazumdar who had vowed to “‘crush’” secessionist 

terrorism. G 
However, the essential point to note 1s that at the 
core of Hrangkhawl’s movement was the tribals’ 
fear of losing their ethnic, linguistic, cultural 1den- 
tities as a result of the influx of the Bengali populace 
that had turned them into a minority in their own 
province. Moreover, the TNV’s principal grievance 
was intimately connected with the "neglect" of 
tribals Although the Communists in Tripura have 
a past record of dedicated service for the upliftment 
of Tripura tribals and the name of Dasarath Deb 
stands out in this context, the CPI-M that assumed 
power in 1978 became associated with the Bengali 
immigrants and failed to help the tribals overcome 
their alrenation Despite former Chief Minister 
Nripen Chakraborty’s series of meetings with 
Hrangkhaw] since 1980, the former’s rigid sectarian- 
ism was one reason behind the Marxists’ inability 
to break the ice This could well have been exploited 
by the Congress-I as subsequent events did indicate 
(Continued on Page 35) 
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Hideous Face of 
Obscurantism 


ANJALI DESHPANDE 


R^ RANI is free to go any- 

where, the Supreme Court 
ruled on August 9 and by 1mphi- 
cation allowed her to join. Abdul 
Aziz, the man she loves and had 
married on June 28 in the Tis 
Hazar1 Court ın Delhi. She was 
allowed to go with him, only by 
implication of this order Had 
Raj Rani been free, Pramuila 
Dandavate would not have had 
to file a habeas corpus petition 
in the Supreme Court to rescue 
her from the clutches of Hindu 
fanatics In fact on the day when 
Raj Ranr's statement was to be re- 
corded (August 9), she was under 
tremendous. emotional stress. 
Her uncle and brother had been 
kidnapped. Some of those who 
had been threatening her and her 
family of dire consequences, were 
also present in the court. One 
Satpal, a local Hindu Mahasabha 
leader from Palwal, was moving 
around the Supreme Court pre- 
mises, threatening to trigger off a 
communal riot if Raj Rani was 
allowed to go with Aziz 

Raj Rani, the courageous girl 
from Palwal, had practically been 
in the custody of such spitfires for, 
overa month after her marriage 
to Aziz They had even, forced 
her to go through the Arya 
Samaj wedding rites with 
another man, Mohan Lal, on 
July 14. She had then trampled 
the garland (given to her to put 
around Mohan Lal’s neck) and 
disobeyed the purohit’s instruc- 
tions at every point. Then she 
had been forced ‘to state before a 
. magistrate. that she was married 

to Mohan Lal and that then on- 
wards he would be her husband. 
There had been attempts to kill 
her And attempts to abort her 
six-month old foetus. 

The Hindu Mahasabha leaders, 
the Arya Samajis who connived in 
the fake and bigamous marriage, 
Mohan Lal who ‘married’ her 
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knowing her to be already married, 
are all offenders under several laws. 


Mohan Lai was also present in 
the Supreme Court His counsel 
Ram Panjwanı had the temerity 
to suggest that she might leave 
the country and ask for a ban on 
that possibility for a week in 
which time the second ‘husband’ 
was to move a petition. And he 
got it. 


In this situation, when it was 
as clear as daylight that all 
attempts were being made to 
crush Raj Ranrs free will, 
Justices Ranganath Mishra and 
MN. Venkatachalhah did not 
even question Mohan Lals 
claims. They did not go into the 
validity of Raj Ranr's marriage 
to Aziz, even though the couple 
hada court certificate to prove 
it The real issue that had been 
brought before the^court was that 
Raj Rani had married . Aziz, and 
was not being allowed to live 
with him because some Hindus 
had taken strong exception toa 


Hindu girl’s marriage with a^ 


Muslim And the judges 1n their 
wisdom ordered that she be sent 
back to her parents in Palwal. 'In 
Palwal, to a home, which had 
seen nothing but a string. of lum- 
pens out to protect their hallowed 
Hinduism by mutilating the fair 
and -innocent face of love. It 
was only after her counsel 
Rant Jethmalani rushed back into 
court seeking clarifications, that 
the judges clarified that Raj Rant 
need not necessarily be sent to 
her parental house, and that 
indeed she was free to go any- 
where The judges could . have 
said simply that she be sent with 
Aziz thereby further reinforcing 
her position. Now Raj Rani’s 
relations in Palwal are facing 
knife-wielding goons and they do 
not even have the benefit of the 
argument’ that Ray Rani is with 
Aziz because the highest court in 
the land had ordered so. One 
only hopes that she 1s not forced 
to part with Aziz again and then 
made to state that she left him of 
her own accord 


What is most surprising 1s the 
stand that some elements have 
taken in the case, led by that 
mouthpiece of obscurantism, 


Jansatta The Hindi daily, 
already infamous for having sup- 
ported Satı, has termed Raj Ranr's 
case an exception It has editorial- 
ly stated that such exceptions 
cannot be allowed to become the 
rule Lovers cannot be allowed 
to flout the discipline of 
society" It goes on to say that, 
hke everywhere in the world, in 
India too love marriages are 
‘unsuccessful’ The implication 1s 
clear. Men and: women should 
allow their parents to compare 
horoscopes and make matches 
taking caste, sub-castes, etc into 
consideration, not to speak of 
the electronic goods that go into 
the making of such marriages 
The defimtion of a successful 
marriage constitutes of the single 
fact that women bear with every 
humiliation and continue to slave 
for the men they have been 
handed over to in the presence of 
the fire-god Some'of the truer 
Hindus have taken to despatch- 
ing their wives to the heavens in 
the holy . flames ‘rather than 
divorce them and bear the stigma 
of an unsuccessful marnage 


While conceding the validity 
ın law of Raj Rant’s marriage 
with Abdul Aziz, the editorial 
emphasises that such behaviour by 
women or individuals 1n general 
cannot be advocated as an alter- 
native to the existing social order. 
Such behaviour can only be tole- 
rated as an exceptional case that 
tests and proves the tolerance of 
society. 

It seems that the writer who 1s 
preaching Hinduism to his readers 
1s unaware of some of the beloved 
shastras of the Hindus like the 
Manusmriti These shastras do 
not permit women to choose 
their husbands even outside their 
castes That is why children born 
out of inter-caste unions are 
termed varna-sankara (caste-wise 
polluted) and are classified as 
chandalas Such tenets definitely do 
not prove the tolerance of Hindu- 
ism. And neither do the practices 
of Hindus. From Deorala to 
Nathdwara to Palwal, each and <“ 
every incident points an accus- 
ing finger toward this Sanatana 
Dharma, which revels in violence 
even as it condemns it in 
words. Q 
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Quagmire of Insurgency and Suppression 
JAI BHAGWAN 


New. categorised as one of the ten pocrest nations 

ef the world, Burma was once known as the 
rice bowl of Southeast Asia Simultaneous with 
this, Communist and ethnic insurgency has grown in 
proportion to the social poverty These processes 
are the outcome of the two decades old ‘“‘1solation- 
ism” adopted by the Burmese Government. 

The political embryo of the Burmese society has 
always been hidden from the eyes of world press or 
political rigmaroles in the international arena, 
Recently, in mid-June, a massive students protest 
was converted into rioting by police firing Amidst 
the state-declared closure of most of the institutions 
of higher education, the students supported by 
Buddhist monks and servicemen, set up a “strike 
centre" at the nation’s holiest Buddhist-shrine, the 
Pagoda of Shwe Dagon (the shrine 1s a symbol of the 
anti-colonial struggle) This protest, reported to be 
on a scale larger than the one in March this year, 
was quelled by police firing causing death to several 
students. 

However, during this long trail of massive pro- 
tests, the students declared three main demands the 
release of fellow students imprisoned during the 
March 1988 demonstration, reinstatement of those 
expelled during the demonstrations; and right to 
form student unions According to an official 
release, more than 140 of those arrested ın March 
are still im jail awaiting trial The latest protest 

egan with an abortive attempt by students to hold a 
memorial ceremony for the two students shot dead in 
March The student community was also highly con- 
cerned over the sudden disappearance of a few of 
their colleagues who never returned thereafter. In 
1962, at the very inception of the Ne Win regime, 
the Students Union office at the Rangoon Uni- 
versity was blown up killing as many as 22 students, 
Then again it was in 1974 that the first rioting 
erupted between students and police This protest 
acquired a challenging political magnitude in 1987, 
when it questioned the very basis of the Ne Win 
regime that has held on to power for 26 years now. 
The students called the regime a "Burmese Nazi 
Government"! 

Amidst the rising tide of the students led unrest 
in first week of August, the Burmese Government 
declared Martial Law and a state of emergency in 
the country In the course of the strife and rioting 
mainly between the police and the students, police 
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firing has taken more than 200 lives in the last few 
months Actually, the whole bloody drama un- 
folded ın the 1986 students’ uprising which snow- 
balled into the worst clashes 1n March last year. 
This upsurge is still continuing, and with an increas- 
ing number of human Josses However, the recent 
changes in the top leadership of the ruling Burmese 
Socialist Programme Party (BSPP) that saw Sein 
Lwin replacing the vetern General Ne Win as the 
President of the nation and the Chairman of the 
BSPP, could hardly improve the grim situation. 
Some commentators felt that Sein Lwin could 
adopt harsher policies in face of the upsurge In 
1987, ıt was Sein Lwin who had ordered the forces 
to handle the students uprising by the use of 
bullets? But Sein Lwin has since resigned in 
the wake of mounting disturbances. 

However, on August 2 it was none other than 
Sem Lwin, who, as the new President, admitted that 
“official corruption, wastage and almost death-like 
immobility have led to a serious loss of faith in the 
Government by the population’. The tumultuous 
events of the last two-three years are the outcome 
of the imposition of a *'closed political system” and 
“economic seclusion” by the BSPP leadership’ This 
thrust of policies was an outcome of the political 
melodrama which occupied the scene. > 

The Union of Burma won independence in January 
1948, but immediately faced rebellions launched by 
Communists and various ethnic groups, mainly the 
Karens, the Shams and the Kachins These insur- 
gencies stemmed from the grave conditions prevailing 
in Burmese society and polity 

Under unstable conditions, in March 1962, the 
army, fearful of ethnic insurgencies, overthrew the 
Government of U Nu and installed a Military 
Revolutionary Government under General Ne Win. 
The military Government declared a programme 
based on the ‘‘Burmese way, of socialism" Ultimately, 
this programme saw Burma withdrawing into its 
shell under a kind of self-imposed isolation ® Jt was 
in 1973 that the regime tealised the folly of its 
policies. Since then, thejcountry was partially exposed 
to international] transactions, mainly with Japan, 
West Germany the Asian Development Bank and 
the International Development Agency,! which 
further perpetuated poverty in the society 

In 1974, under a new constitution, Burma became 
a Socialist Republic In 1981, San Yu was elected 
president of the nation at the retirement of Ne Win. 
But Ne Win continued to wield enormous power 
and clout as Chairman of the BSPP till he was 
replaced by Sein Lwin. 


Since the days of independence Burma is in grip 
of a protracted civil war The Burmese Communist 
Party (BCP) and almost 25 ethnic insurgent groups 
are locked in an armed struggle with the Burmese 
army This crisis seems to be further intensifying 
Most of the insurgent groups are active in the 
frontier areas of Burma The potential of ethnic 
insurgency and the BCP can be estimated from the 
following table. ' 


Ethnic Composition — 1973-835 





Ethnic Gioup 1973 96 1983 Religion (96) 

Number Number Buddhist Chris- Mus- 
tian lims 

Burman 19,069,557 68 23,291,303 484 02 12 

Mon 653,460 23 836,484 

Arakanese 1,247,837 44 1,490,078 

Shan 2,509,979 89 2,935,973 873 36 02 

Kachin 439,813 16 538,763 

Chin 647,209 23 738,626 

Karen 1,849,002 66 2,238,348 751 239 01 

Kayah 100,355 04 133,435 

Other races 

(indigenous) 26,035 01 31,795 662 217 13 

Burmese 

(foreign) 423,027 15 516,679 476 25 489 

Chinese 226,668 08 276,844 

Indian- . 

Pakistani 547,154 19 668,286 

Nepalese 62,385 02 76,196 

Other foreign 282,035 10 344,473 316 24 513 

Total 28,089,513 100 35,313,905 886 46 39 


In 1973, the Burman majority was estimated to be 
68 per cent of the total population of about 39 
million Some estimates of population in insurgents’ 
held areas account for as high as ten per cent ? 

There area dozen cf major insurgency groups 
having a formidable strength and engaged i armed 
conflict with the Government. Important among these 
are the Burmese Communist Party (BCP), the Karen 
National Union (KNU), the Kachin Independence 
Army (KIA), the Shan State Revolutionary United 
Front (SSRUF), the Shan State Army (SSA), the 
Shan State Nationalities Liberation Organisation 
(SNCU), the New Mon State Party (NMSP), the 
Karenni Progressive Party (KPP), the Palaung State 
Liberation Organisation (PSLO), and the Naga 
Insurgent Organisation There are also remnants of 
the Kumointang forces and the Taiwan | intelligence 
organisation as well as the Rakhine, Rohinja or 
Mujahid, Lahn and Wa insurgents. Now these 
groups have come together 1n the National Demo- 
cratic Front (NDF), an umbrella organisation for- 
med of 10 allies The NDF is joined by the ALP, 
KGO, KNU, KNPP, LNO, NMSP, PNO, PSLA, 
SSPP and WNO.? 

The NDF was formed ın May 1976 Various 
insurgency groups in the front joined more for socio- 
cultural affinities, than any political-ideological 
coherence Though there is some factional fighting, 
but the front ıs more or less pulling together ın the 
fight against the Burmese state Frequently, the 
Government has to launch heavy military operations 
to counter the NDF activities. 

The NDF 1s headed by its Chairman, very often 
the choice of a majority group amongst the front 
allies. Bo Nya, who worked asa waiter, was the 
first Chairman of the NDF. He was replaced by Saw 
Maw Reh of the Karenni National Progressive 


Party. The representatives of the NDF have travelled 
to foreign countries to*get more support Recently, 
Bran Seng of the Kachin Independence Army 
visited Korea, Japan, West Germany and Britain in 
this regard on behalf of the NDF 

The Burmese Government has a mixed opinion 
of the NDF ideology. It 1s viewed that though 
there are some Leftist organisations, but predomi- 
nantly the NDF ıs a Rightist conglomeration of 
anti-socialists, Rightists and supporters of capita- 
lism However, some of the organisations, 1ndivi- 
dually and the NDF as a whole, have received some 
foreign support which is labelled by the Government 
as “foreign intervention", 8 

Burma 1s rich ın agricultural products like sugar 
and cotton The country contains substantial oil 
wealth It 1s also rich 1n minerals like, lead, zinc, 
tungsten, copper, etc However, two-thirds of 
the Burmese resources are being exhausted 1n anti- 
insurgency operations Almost in the all frontier 
regions of the country there 1s an ongoing ethnic 
crisis Sometimes resorting to drug-trafficking or 
smuggling, the insurgents are receiving aid across 
the Burmese border The famous golden triangle 
zone falls across the Karen lands, ruled by the 
Karen Liberation Front But that does not mean 
that the insurgents as such are involved 1n smuggl- 
1ug, though there are gangs of smugglers active in 
that area Most serious of these insurgencies with 
an ethnic background 1s the Karen insurgency near 
the Burma-Thai border Definitely, the outlawed 
Burmese Communist Party 1s now counted as a 
strong insurgency group, but the party is also a 
constituent of the National Democratic Front ? 

Sein Lwin was elected President on July 26 He 
resigned the office on August 14 1n view of growing 
unrest and opposition from within the BSPP to the 
extreme repressive measures he had initated as head 
of state and Chairman of the BSPP In fact before 
he resigned Sein Lwin declared that the salvation of 
the Burmese Government was possible only by 
“killing 10,000 more". 

The dissension in the army ranks 1s revealed from 
the recent arrest of Aung Gyi, former member of 
the BSPP Ceniral Committee and an erstwhile army 
general, because of his sharp criticism of Ne Win 
and Sein Lwin. 

All these developments show that the country’s 
leadership 1s 1n the grip of a serious crisis The poli- 
tical balance 1s suffering jolts every day Burma is all 
set to enter a decisive stage 1n its chequered history. 0 
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Prospects for SAARC 
S.D. MUNI 


T# political evolution of South Asia and its 

incumbent countries has been the result of a 
long drawn historical process which 1n its course 
passed through intense experiences of cultural 
absorptions and alienations, social turmoils and tran- 
quility and inter-state conflicts and collaborations. 
It 1s the mix of these incompatible, even antagonistic, 
experiences that has shaped the South Asian per- 
sonality, if there ıs any such thing, Thus the South 
Asian states and peoples reflect a unique co-existence 
of discord and understanding, competition, conflict 
and co-operation in their mutual interactions and re- 
lationship. Many scholars and analysts have not been 
able to grasp this mystique fully and have taken a 
convenient recourse to characterise the South Asian 
reality as nothing but being full of wars, tensions, 
misunderstandings, divergences and antagonisms. 
This, at best, 1s a partial and inadequate view which 
may lead erroneous inferences. For, even when this 
negative dimension appears to be dominant, the 
positive tendencies are never absent due to a host of 
powerful factors. 

Those who have mostly been looking only at the 
negative side of intra-regional relations in South 
Asia found the moves towards establishing the South 
Asian Association for Regional Cooperation 
(SAARC) exciting and unprecedented. Such moves 
were initiated by the late President Ziaur Rahman 
of Bangladesh and SAARC was formally established 
at the first South Asian summit held ın Dhaka in 
December 1985. The efforts to establish cooperative 
linkages 1n South Asia are, however, much older, 
as old as the independence of some of the countries 
of the regton from colonial rule in 1947, Even when 
the political and administrative trauma of partition 
was being gone through, the structure of cooperation 
between India and Pakistan was also being designed. 
Defence and communication were given high priori- 
ties as areas of such cooperation because that suited 
the residual interests of the withdrawing British 
empire 1n this region as well. However, the wounds 
of separation being so fresh, that did not seem 
possible. Next 1n priority were the areas like “‘agri- 
cultural productivity, transportation, river waters 
regulation, health services", so 1dentical with what 
SAARC has on its Integrated Programme of Action 
today. Unfortunately, the din of partition did not 
allow success 1n these areas also. However, the fact 
is no less 1mportant that an attempt 1n this direction 
was made One of those who was actively involved 
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in this early effort lamented recently, and nightly 
so, that if that attempt had suceeded, SAARC today 
would have celebrated its fortieth birthday.1 

Subsequent to this early initiative, the South Asian 
countries joined several of cooperative ventures of 
various forms and objectives and interacted with 
each other positively, not always agreeing with each 
other, but not always running away from each other 
too. The Asian Relations Conference, the Bandung 
Conference and the Colombo Plan may be men- 
tioned as some of the important examples. The 
canvas of these cooperative groupings was wider, 
covering the whole of Asia and even beyond, and 
the level of activity was far less intense than what 
one would expect. During the sixties and the seven- 
ties also, there were a number of active moves to 
involve the South Asian countries in cooperative 
groupings extending both to the eastern as well as 
western flanks of South Asia. India and Pakistan 
were important participants 1n such moves, though 
nothing lasting emerged out of these exercises.? 

The Bangladesh initiative that has culminated in 
the establishment of SAARC should, therefore, be 
seen as a part of this continuum — It has had a con- 
temporary 1n the Gulf Cooperation Council (GCC). 
Its origin may be traced to the developments in the 
region during the late seventies when not only the 
regional and global economic compulsions pressed 
the South Asian countries for breaking ,new grounds, 
but the coming into power of somewhat like minded 
regimes 1n South Asia (due to drastic changes in 
India, Pakistan and Sr1 Lanka) created a favourable 
atmosphere for initiating cooperative nioves for the 
South Asian subregion alone. Of no less significa- 
nce was the fact that Western leaders like US 
President Carter and British Prime Minister Cal- 
laghan, who visited South Asia in early 1978 offered 
concrete and material incentives in the form of 
financial support if the South Asian countries could 
launch mutual cooperative schemes such as in the 
field of harnessing river waters. South Asian leaders 
like King Birendra, President Ziaur Rahman and 
Prime Minister Morarjı Desai made statements 
indicating that the time was ripe for institutionalis- 
ing regional cooperation Even scholars setup study 
groups (like the Committee for Studies in Coopera- 
tion for Development or CSCD) with the ‘help of 
financial backing from international agenctes to 
explore the possibilities of economic. and develop- 
mental cooperation in the region. They came out 
with an impressive amount of literature suggesting 
tremendous possibilities of regional cooperation in 
various sectors Since then the number of such 
groups has multiplied but the new comers have 
mostly been of indigenous regional origin. 

The formal’ announcement of the Bangladesh 
Initiative was made soon after the Soviet military 
intervention in Afghanistan, a major strategic deve- 
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lopment in the vicinity of South Asia. This develop- 
ment led to hectic diplomatic movements not only 
among the regional actors but also between those of 
the region and the external powers, In the midst of 
these activities, the Bangladesh President announced 
his proposal calling for a South Asian summit. The 
proposal had a high strategic profile and its timing 
and thrust, echoing the Carter doctrine (calling for 
a “co-operative regional security framework"), gave 
rise to the suspicion 1n some quarters that it had the 
American blessing and as such was aimed at evolving 
an anti-Soviet strategic consensus in the region This 
was not acceptable to a country like India. Even 
Pakistan, which was 1n a strong anti-American mood 
(recall the burning of the American Embassy in 
Islamabad 1n November 1979 and the rejection of 
$400 m US aid offer by President Zia-ul Haq as 
*peanuts") appeared to be cold towards the 
Bangladeshi move. India and Pakistan had their 
other specific reservations as well India’s new 
regime under Indira Gandhi was highly suspicios of 
President Ziaur Rahman for his past anti-India 
stance on various bilateral issues, before-1977. He 
had also approached the UN onthe question of 
the Ganga water sharing dispute between India and 
Bangladesh much to the annoyance of Indira Gandhi's 
Government. New Delhi, therefore, feared that 
President Rahman's new proposal for regional co- 
operation was a device to regionalise bilateral issues 
between India and its neighbours under which all 
other neighbours would be mobilised to “‘gang up” 
' collectively against India to put pressure on it 
on the issues individually affecting each of the neigh- 
bours. Pakistan’s apprehensions were that any 
South Asian forum was bound to be dominated by 
India and could very likely be exploited by India to 
consolidate and legitimise its dominance over the 
region. 

Notwithstanding these reservations, both India 
and Pakistan could neither ignore the positive poten- 
tial of regional cooperation nor wish to remam 
left out from such a forum 1f 1t was to be establish- 
ed. Asa result, both India and Pakistan pursued 
a cautious and go-slow approach in the beginning 
and also wanted to build safeguards into the organı- 
sation of the proposed forum to protect their mte- 
rests. Ohe such safeguard was the provision that all 
decisions in the forum would be taken by unanimity. 
This was also welcomed by other countries as an 
assurance against their interests being steamrolled 
by the bigger and powerful merabers or by the majo- 
rity. India also succeeded in getting its neighbours 
accept, howsoever grudgingly, that bilateral and con- 
tentious issues will be kept out of the perview of 
the regional forum These’ provisions were almost 
preconditions for the Bangladeshi move to get going 
as they were agreed upon at the very first meeting 
of the South Asian foreign Secretaries in April 1981 
which was to start work for establishing SAARC. 
A number of such Foreign secretary level meetings 
paved the way forthe first Ministerial level meeting in 
New Delhiin August 1983 which eventually led to the 
` first summit in 1985 where SAARC was established. 


FOR an evaluation of SAARC's achievements or 
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lack of them, both its organisational aspects and 
Programme of Action need to be looked at closely. 
Organisationally, SAARC has made impressive pro- 
gress. A four-tier structure of annual summits, 
Council of Ministers, Standing Committee of foreign 
Secretaries and Technical Committees of officials 
and experts has been laid down in the Charter 
adopted at the Dhaka summit At the second 
summit ın Bangalore (India) ın November 1986, it 
was decided to establish a Secretariat “to co-ordi- 
nate and monitor the implementation of SAARC 
activities and to service the meetings of the Asso- 
ciation”. The Secretariat has since started function- 
ing under the leadership of a senior Bangladeshi 
diplomat. The appointment to this high adminstra- 
tive post is made on the basis of “the principle of 
rotation in alphabetical order" for a “non-renewable 
tenure of two years" This elaborate and reasonably 
well defined organisational structure compares 
favourably with the other organisations in Asia like 
ASEAN which preceded SAARC by almost two 
decades and also the GCC which has been a con- 
temporary of SAARC. This perhaps 1s a reflection 
of the deep-seated British tradition and the refined 
South Asian skill to legally and logically undertake 
the task of institution building. 

This does not mean that SAARC has no organı- 
sational problems The first difficulty arises from 
the frequency of the summits — every year — and 
the plethora of other meetings that are associated 
with this. As a result, the summits appear to be more 
of fanfare than substantial, result-oriented work. 
At times, the faague of holding the summits tire out 
the officials so much that they lose enthusiasm in 
Pursuing the decisions taken at the summits, If 
SAARC becomes an organisation living. from 
summit to summit then its capacity to deliver 
concrete results may be severely strained in due 
course of time At the lower levels also the number 
of associated meetings and activities has expanded 
so much that concern on this was expressed at the 
last summit in Kathmandu and it was decided to 
reduce the number of projected activities from 147 
to 133 so as to rationalize the calendar of activities,* 

In each national capital, the nodal pomt for 
SAARC activities 15 the Foreign Office. Two diff- 
culties arise from this One 1s that foreign policy 
perspectives dominate each and evey developmental 
issue and the second is that other Ministres and 
departments do not feel sufficiently active, enthused 
or sensitised to the sigmficance of SAARC Both 
the aspects — the plethora of activities and their 
routing through the foreign ministries — have led 
to the slowing down of monitoring and 1mplement- 
ation of the SAARC programmes. On the whole, 
SAARC remains a prisoner of official bureaucracies 
in the corridors of power in each of the member- 
countries which inhibits 1t to widen its social base 
and build a healthy growth in correspondence with 
popular aspirations of the South Asian peoples. 

Two other minor but important organisational 
aspects deserve attention here. One is the under- 
current of tension between the Secretariat and the 
Standing Committee regarding the role of the 
Secretary-General This role as defined under the 
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"Memorandum of Understanding on the Establish- 
ment of the Secretariat" adopted by the second 
summit does not expect the Secretary-General to 
take any initiative in any field. He has to work 
under the direct guidence of the Standing Committee 
which he does not seem to be relishing®. This 
undercurrent of tension on the ‘definition of role 
has infact resulted in the slowing down of the 
SAARC work. x 

Then there 1s the question of financial arrangments 
to carry out various activities. Elaborate and well- 
defined' arrangements have been made to provide 
for necessary financial resources on collective basis 
to fund these activities ê While these financial pro- 
visions are quite adequate for the present, but as 
and when SAARC programmes grow, the need to 
mobilise additional funds may be felt This question 
of allowing foreign funding for SAARC projects ıs 
a sensitive one on which opinions are divided. 
India 1s particularly hesitant in accepting foreign 
contributions while other members are enthusiastic. 
We shall discuss its political implications in a short 
while 

Under the present arrangements India and 
Pakistan, because of their capacities to pay, 
emerge as the largest contributors. This Indirectly 
make the SAARC projects dépendent upon their 
financial support From the longterm point of 
view, this 1s not quite a desirable situation keeping 
in view the difficulties that the UN 1s facing because 
of the US decision to withhold and reduce its contri- 
butions to the world organisation for political 
reasons. The principle of equal benefits and unequal 
burden. sharing which 1s a back of the existing finan- 
cial arrangements in SAARC is potentially unhealthy. 
The possibility of inherent contradiction of this 
principle exploding out may not be very strong but 
the fact that such as possrbility exists, cannot be 
overlooked. 

The last but politically most important orga- 
nisational lacuna 10 SAARC ıs that it 1s not fully, 
representative The late Bangladesh President 
Ziaur Rahman in his very first proposal in May 
1980 had talked of a “‘six nation summit". exclud- 
ing Maldives. This mistake was soon, corrected 
when the Bangladeshi working paper on the sub- 
ject was circulated. On the basis of the initial 
proposal, the Charter of SAARC also stipulated 
that one of its objectives was to “cooperate with 
international and regional organisations with simi- 
lar aims and purposes”. However, nothing was 
said about the mechanism through which such a 
cooperation was to be carried out In fact no 
provision was made in the SAARC Charter for 
either admitting new members or establishing orga- 
nisational linkages with other similar organisations 

Attention on this aspect was sharply focussed at 
the Kathmandu summit (November 1987) when 
India forwarded the application for the member- 
ship by Afghanistan and ‘to counter that Pakistan 
and some other members insisted for linkages with 
ASEAN Both these issues were highly political. 
Afghanistan was not approached for membership 
at the time of initiating the SAARC move because 
of the presence of Soviet military forces in that 
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\ 
country. Even Burma was not included in the 
SAARC move for unexplamable reasons. That ıs 
why ıt was pointed out above that SAARC as it 
stands today, is not fully representative. 

Both Burma and Afghanistan are not members 
of any other organisation and are well within the 
parameters of South Asia. The study programmes 
of CSCD which have even officially been endorsed 
in some of the SAARC statements, included Iran 
in its agenda The question of  Afghanistan's 
membership and linkages with ASEAN or any 
other organisation forced the Kathmandu summit 
to resolve that a criteria for such new memberships 
and linkages be eVolved In any such criteria the 
condition of the nature of regime in power or the 
factor of strategic alignment cannot be taken into. 
account, for there 1s no objective basis to evaluate 
such aspects nor ıs there any mechanism through 
which they can be applied fairly. The basis of 
SAARC is essentially regional and nothing can be 
done to dilute that. ] 

This ıs 1mportant to note because the question 
of Afghanistan's membership 1s going to comeup 
before the SAARC summit this year (1988) and 
India has already made its intentions known to 
support Afghanistan’s candidacy more assertively 
since the withdrawal of Soviet forces from that 
country has already started? India's obvious 
interest 1s to blunt the edges of Pakistan's diplo- 
macy 1n SAARC and dissuáde it from raising such 
issues that are not conducive to building regional 
trust and understanding. Presence of Afghanistan 
in SAARC will also be helpful to India in diffusing 
the pressure 1n SAARC to open the forum for 
discussion of bilateral and contentions issues For 
that matter India also appears to be keen to 
encourage Burma to become a member of SAARC. 
As far as the question of linkages with ASEAN or 
GCC or other organisations 1s concerned, the basic 
condition 1s that these organisations should show 
some inclination to have such links established with 
SAARC. It 1s useful to remember here that earlier, 
Sn Lanka's attempts to become a member of 
ASEAN did not succeed. 


THE second aspect of SAARC's evaluation relates 
to 1ts actual performance on the ground ın advancing 
the stated objectives of promoting regional coopera- 
tion and building , mutual trust and understanding 
amongst its members. The apparant indicators of 
SAARC’s progress on concrete issues seem to be 
considerably positive. y 

The first Foreign Secretary level meeting held in 
Apri] 1981 decided to include only five of the 
thirteen areas of cooperation suggested in the 
Bangladesh working paper. They were’ agriculture, 
rural development, telecommunication, meterology 
and health and population This soon increased 
1nto a large number under the Integrated Programme 
of Action which now includes a vide variety of areas 
of cooperation such as sports, arts and culture, 
postal services, transport, tourism, scientific and 
technological cooperation, women and child deve- 
lopment, anti-terrorism, control of drug abuse, 
control of environmental degradation, disaster 
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management, food security and audio-visual 
exchanges. This 1s a long list indeed. In addition to 
this the SAARC members have also agreed to share 
their planning processes 

There is also a repeated assertion that they would 
take a consensus position on world economic situa- 
tion and possibly coordinate their stands on inter- 
national economic negotiations. For this, Pakistan 
hosted a meeting of SAARC Economic Ministers in 
1986. It 1s preposed to setup a number of regional 
institutions of which the implementation of a 
meterological research centre in India and agricul- 
tural information centre 1n Bangladesh 1s in a fairly 
advanced stage. It ıs hoped that from July next, not 
only SAARC chairs and fellowships will be insti- 
tuted in various universities. of the member coun- 
tries but the facility of limited. convertibility of 
currencies for regional tourist will also be available. 
There are also attempts to link all the South Asian 
capitals through direct air service. And a series \of 
information and documentation centres will be 
setup to 1nform people 1n all the member countries 
about the activities of SAARC. 

As a result of all these developments, a number of 
groups in media and academic fields have been 
sensitised to SAARC programmes and some non- 
governmental organisations have also come into 
existence to promote the objectives and activities of 
SAARC, Considerable amount of good, bad and 
1ndifferent quality of literature 1s being published on 
the SAARC themes, There is no denying the fact 
that even outside the bureaucratic sector, a good 
number of vested interests have developed around 
the continuation of SAARC activities irrespective of 
the effect of these activities on the lives of the 
South Asian peoples. 

This takes us to the not so comforting side of the 
apparent reality of SAARC’s performance. In no 
way a serious observer of SAARC can be satisfied 
with the actual achievements. A close look at the 
long list of areas of* cooperation included in the 
Programme of Action would reveal that real bard- 
core economic areas like trade, industry, money, 
finance and energy are still not on the agenda, not- 
withstanding the demand in their support from 
some of the member countries like India. After a 
great deal of effort and persuasion, the Kathmandu 
summit agreed to examine these subjects and their 
possible implications for regional cooperation if they 
were to be Included ın the programme. The strongest 
resistence to the inclusion of these areas in SAARC 
has come from Pakistan which fears that regional 
cooperation 1n hard-core economic areas will be to 
the advantage of India which has the strongest 
economic structure in the region. Pakistan also 
apprehends that cooperation in these areas will 
integrate the regional economies with that of India 
and facilitate the latter's dominance over the region. 
Expert opinions do not endorse such fears?. Even 
the past pattern of Indo-Pakistan trade has been 
advantageous to Pakistan. 

In the areas of activities 1ncluded in the SAARC 
Programme, real progress has not been very impres- 
sive. The level of activities has generally remained 
peripheral, limited to seminars, workshops and 
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training programmes At sucha level, not much 
can be expected to sustain the high rhetorics of 
people-oriented development and national and 
regional self-relience, heard so often and. so loudly 
atthe SAARC gatherings. It 1s true that noble 
ideas like food security and anti-terrorism have been 
given a concrete shape under SAARC However, the 
actual functioning and execution of these provisions 
remain to be seen. The basic operational aspect of 
the food security reserve remains bilateral and 
its actual benefits will have to be worked out 
onthe basis of the preferences of the donor and 
the recepient The signing of the regional convention 
on curbing terrorism was rushed through at the 
Kathmandu summit This convention still remains 
to be ratified by all the member-countries and even 
when that 1s done, how sincerely the cooperation in 
this field at the regional level will be forthcoming? 
If the Indo-Pak exchanges on the question of Sikh 
terrorists in Punjab even after the signing of the 
convention 1s any indication, then not much may 
be expected in this area. 

There 1s, however, another side of SAARC's 
contribution towards regional understanding and 
peace. This is outside the parameters of the SAARC 
activities. We noted earlier the high frequency of 
the SAARC meetings including the summits. These 
meetings have provided occasions to the South 
Asian leaders to meet informally and exchange views 
on the matters concerning their. respective countries 
so as to resolve outstanding issues. These informal 
exchanges of views, for which SAARC provided 
the venue and the wherewithal, have cast a benign 
impact on many of the South Asian bilateral 
tensions. ' 

It may be recalled that a good deal of discussions 
on Srı Lanka's ethnic crisis took place between 
Indian and Sm Lankan leaders during the SAARC 
meetings where many details of the devolution 
package for the Tamils were worked out. At one of 
the SAARC summits, in Bangalore, even the Tamil 
militant leaders were made available to facilitate 
the Indo-Sri Lankan dialogue. At the Bangalore 
summit heightened Indo-Pak tensions on the ques- 
tion of India’s military exercises (‘Operation Brass- 
Tacks’) were also moderated. It was agreed between 
Prime Ministers Gandhi and Junejo at this meeting 
that the Indo-Pakistan dialogue on trade and political 
issues, including the finalisation of the peace treaty 
and no-war pact, would be resumed soon. Earlier 
at the Dhaka summit, informal discussions between 
Prime Minister Gandhi and General Zia led to the 
understanding between the two countries that they 
will not attack each other's nuclear installations. It 
is unfortunate that even after a lapse of more than 
two years, this understanding has not been firmed 
up ın a formal agreement. n 

Informal talks between other SAARC members 
have also similarly helped them sort out their 
respective bilateral issues Thus on the whole, one 
can say that the SAARC gatherings have positively 
contributed towards creating better regional atmos- 
phere in South Asia. 


LOOKING at the not-so satisfactory progress of the 
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SAARC Programme, a question arises as to why has 
it been so? Two common explanations extended in 
answer to this question are that the South Asian 
countries do not have a common threat perception 
and there 1s considerable bilateral divergence and 
dissonance between them to permit the necessary 
political will that 1s required for a faster pace of 
development in the field of regional cooperation At 
a general level, this explaination ıs valid because 
strategic harmony ıs conducive for econom'c and 
social cooperation 1n a given region But too much 
should not be made out of this aspect For strategic 
harmony does not necessarily stimulate regional 
cooperation 

Let us take the examples of ASEAN and GCC 
that are often cited in support of the above men- 
tioned explanation. These two regions, 1t is argued, 
and rightiy so, have a broad strategic consensus on 
vita] regional issues But has this fact really proved 
conducive to the growth of regional cooperation in 
these two regions? This ıs not the place to go into 
a detailed discussion of the nature of economic 
and socio-cultural achievements of ASEAN and 
GCC but these achievements have certainly not been 
very impressive SAARC, on its part, has displayed 
a positive capability of deftly handling its intra- 
regional tensions soas to keep the organisation 
insulated from the adverse implications of these 
tensions The Indo-Sri Lankan tensions on the 
Tamil crisis (twice in May 1985 and Sune 1987) 
threatened to wreck SAARC but that was not 
allowed to happen The collectivity prevailed over 
the 1mmediate tensions to save the cooperative 
venture in the true South Asian tradition of manag- 
ing conflicts and cooperation simulaneously, 
without permitting one to interfere with the other 

It ıs because of this tradition that India and 
Pakistan while nursing their conflicts and tensions, 
do not disregard the utility of SAARC and happily 
sit down together discussing the Integrated Program- 
me of Action at the SAARC meetings. They agree 
onsome points and they disagree on others but 
thats what happens 1n other similar organisations 

The real difficulties 1n the progress of SAARC 
arise from iuternal political and socto economic 
diversity and divergence among South Asian coun- 
tries Politically, the nature of systems and the 
character of regimes display a great deal of diversity 
in the region The internal political challenges faced 
by the regimes and the systems often have, or are 
seen to have, regional references, involving India in 
one way or the other, because of the Indo-centric 
geo-political profile of the region. The internal 
search for stability and regime sustenance, often 
generates tensions with neighbours that have 
regional echoes and implications That is why, 
perhaps, the issue of curbing terrorism became so 
vital in SAARC and was so promptly agreed upon 

It 1s interesting to note that the original Bangla- 
deshi formulation on the subject at the Dhaka 
summit mentioned “‘international terrorism". But it 
was promptly and conveniently changed to “‘terror- 
ism as 1t affects the security and stability of merhber- 
states" The concern for internal order and stability 
also helped dissolve the divergence in the member 
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countries’ perspectives on the definition of terrorism 
and the means and modalities to be employed to 
curb it India which had the widest of divergence 
with its neighbours on this issue did the most to 
facilitate the finalisation of regional convention on 
the subject during 1ts chairmanship of SAARC The 
role played by the Punjab problem in India ın con- 
ditioning thoughts and approaches in this respect 
should not be minimised Of course, advances on 
the question of defining and curbing terrorism 
taking place at the global level made their own 
contribution 

The slow march of SAARC in the developmental 
field 1s due to divergence among SAARC members 
in their respective economic capacities and social 
cohesion The economic capabilities of the. South 
Asian countries are unequal as their economic struc- 
tures are divergent Trade and industrial interests 1n 
the countries of the region have so developed over 
the decades that they feel mutually exclusive to the 
extent of fearing disadvantage and destabilisation as 
a result of greater regional cooperation. The 
quantum and intensity of South Asia's extra-regional 
economic interactions are the strongest Many in 
India’s neighbourhood also feel threatened to be 
swamped by the more resilient Indian economy if a 
freer exchange in the fields of industry and trade are 
allowed to grow Since these economic vested inte- 
rests are considerably powerful and politically 
influential, they manage to shape many a SAARC 
decision to their advantage The unanimity principle 
comes to their great advantage ın this regard 

Conscious of these inequalities, the SAARC 
leaders have incorporated the principle of "'equal 
benefits" 1n the Charter of the organisation And 
now no venture can be taken up unless it is made 
resonably certain that equal advantages will flow 
from that venture to all the member countries. This 
IS economically unrealistic in most of the cases and 
hence only peripheral level of cooperation under 
SAARC programmes 

We have been talking about inequalities and 
diversities in the SAARC region. The nature of 
these inequalities are such that there 1s a neat visible 
polarisation between India on the one hand and its 
other neighbours on the other This has led to the 
demands of the smallr SAARC members to open 
the forum for a discussion of the bilateral issues. It 
1s hoped that if this happens, they would be able to 
drive a better bargain collectively with India. 

It 1s however, important to note that in concrete 
terms, not many such issues, where there ıs the 
possibility of regionalising bilateral problems, have 
been brought to the fore One ıssue of this nature 
was the question of water resources Even when 
India has now agreed with Bangladesh that Nepal 
be involved in the question of sharing Ganga waters, 
the possibility of a trilateral solution emerging is 
nowhere visible. On the contrary, both Bangladesh 
and Nepal, seem to have realised that this 1s not the 
best approach to the issue SAARC was also con- 
fronted by Sri Lanka to discuss its problems with 
India on the question of ethnic crisis, particularly the 
one where India had unilaterally dropped relief sup- 
plies in May, 1987 in the beleaguered Jaffna province 
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of the island-republic. But here again, Sri Lanka's 
moves were very cautious. Without violating the 
Charter's restrictions on discussing ‘bilateral and 
contentious issues’, the Sri Lankan Foreign Minister 
wanted only an informal forum within SAARC to 
discuss such bilateral 1ssues 

The idea was just to exercise political pressures 
on India inorder to assuage hurt national sentiments 
of the home constituency, rather than to finda 
regional solution to the internal ethnic crisis Within 
weeks'of this SAARC move Sr Lanka found a 
bilateral solution with India for its ethnic crisis It 
18 interesting that soon after that it was Pakistan — 
the earstwhile supporter of regional approach to 
bilateral issues — which resisted even the mention 
of the Indo-Sr! Lanka Agreement in the Kathmandu 
summit declaration because 1t was a bilateral issue 

The internal political, economic and socio-cultural 
divergences and diversities are going to stay 1n South 
Asia for a fairly long time to come Accordingly, 
the progress of the SAARC Programme will also 
continue to be slow and halting, with a high rbetori- 
cal profile but low substantive advancement But this 
is no reason either to undermine or reject SAARC 
as a positive development in South Asia. Realistically 
speaking, regional organisations do not find lasting 
and viable solutions of natronal and regional pro- 
blems of its members. They only create conditions 
that may be conducive for evolving such solutions. 
And that role SAARC has performed admirably and 
there 1s no reason to believe that 1t will not continue 
to play such a role in regional affairs. And for this 


reason ıt ıs necessary and desirable to protect and‘ 


strengthen SAARC ın as many ways as possible. 


AN absolutely essential pre-condition for SAARC 
to preserve and sustain itself is that 1t keeps out of 
the East-West tensions as also major regional conflicts 
elsewhere. We noted earlier that there was a possit- 
bility of SAARC acquiring an anti-Soviet profile on 
Afghanistan 1f the original Bangladeshi proposal of 
a South Asian summit had succeeded 1a the early 
1980's. That possibility was carefully avoided 

Subsequently also during the first summit 1n 
Dhaka, it was proposed by some members, including 
the hosts, that the Afghanistan situation be discus- 
sed India's resistence to the 1dea on the basis of the 
principle of avoiding "contentious"" issues averted 
the proposal Any discussion on the Afghanistan 
situation would have exposed strategic divergences 
of the South Asian countries at the very first summit. 
Further, any anti-Soviet consensus, if projected, 
would on the other hand, have made Soviet Union 
hostile. Due to prompt and generous support of the 
US and China to the SAARC move, and also due to 
known pro-West proclivities of some of the SAARC 
members the Soviet Union was already skeptical 
about the nature and future role of SAARC 

It may be kept ın mind that the Soviet response 
to SAARC has been quite formal and restrained. 
During its formative stages, Soviet diplomats have 
occasionally wispered their apprehensions that 
SAARC may be goaded intoa position where it 
serves the Western strategic interests ın the region. 
SAARC has so far maintained ifs autonomy and 
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there is no reason to believe that it will not continue 
to do so. 


One of the channels through which extra-regional^ 
and super-power influences ponetrate a regional 
organisation 1s funding of the developmental pro- 
jects SAARC initially accepted foreign funding 
but its experience was not quite happy Even now 
a number of offers mostly from the Western funding 
agencies and individual countries are pending before 
SAARC. Some of the SAARC members are keen 
that such offers be accepted. They hope to use 
SAARC as instrument for mobilising additional 
external assistance Bangladesh’s proposal for setting 
up a multi-sectoral investment institution, which has 
been submitted for an expert group's scrutiny, 
deserves special mention 1n this regard 


India is extremely reluctant to encourage funding 
foreign for SAARC projects There are a number of 
reasons behind this reluctance First, the SAARC pro- 
jects are still at a stage where regional resources can 
be easily mobilised for them. This would also be in 
conformity with the stated resolve of SAARC to 
build national and regional self-reliance The donors 
are in fact not planning to enhance the quantum 
of assistance earmarked for the developing coun- 
tries in general and South Asia 1n particular There- 
fore, 1t 1s most likely that the quantum of assistance 
offered for regional projects would be diverted from 
bilateral channels which might not be in the best 
interests of the recipients There 1s also no doubt that 
thé acceptance of external assistance would indirectly 
lead to the tailoring of regional developmental pro- 
jects to fit in with the priorities of the donors And 
once the quantum of foreign funding becomes siz- 
able, possibility of the donors seeking a guest or an 
Observer status, such as in the case of ASEAN, can- 
not be ruled out The long term interests of auto- 
nomy and self-reliance, therefore, demand that the 
question of foreign funding for SAARC projects be 
deferred until 1t becomes absolutely essential for the 
overall development of the region. 

Itis also unavoidable that if external funding 
from one source, such as Western, 1s accepted then 
pressure from the other sources such as Eastefn too 
will be generated on SAARC, resulting in SAARC 
becoming an arena of competing great power 
influences In view of SAARC’s early acceptance 
of EEC aid, the Soviet Union has already started 
sounding SAARC for linkages with COMECON, 
Such competing pulls, 1f exercised through the chan- 
nel of funding for the projects may not be desir- 
able for a healthy evolution and growth of SAARC ? 


The endeavour of the South Asian leaders should 
be directed towards keeping SAARC free from as 
many competitive external influences and develop 
instead the potentialities of the region itself It 15 
not quite off the mark to suggest here that SAARC 
has considerable potentialities to be developed 
even ın security/strategic fields All the SAARC 
members, with the exception of Pakistan, have peace 
and friendship treaties with India. Even between 
India and Pakistan there 1s a virtual no-war com- 
mitment in the form of Simla agreement of 1972 
and at present,a more comprehensive peace and 


friendship treaty in under negotiations between 
them 

All the SAARC countries are non-aligned and 
have frequently spoken with one voice, also in the 
SAARC forum, against the dangers of arms race 
and global nuclear proliferation This broad infras- 
tructure of strategic understanding should be har- 
nessed and the local and regional divides that vitiate 
this broader harmony should be moderated and 
removed. The benign presence of SAARC can play 
a positive role ın this regard O . 
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Toiling Women in 
MRINAL PANDE 


Ho 1s spoken and understood 

by roughly 45 per cent of 
Indians. The Hindi belt also 
brings out the largest number of 
dailies and periodicals and Hindi 
dailies have the largest 'combined 
circulation among publications in 
all other languages including 
English Like the Hindi movies 


thus, the reach of the Hindi 
journals among women 1s, 
immense For this reason the 


National Commission on Self- 
Employed Women’s task force 
on media considered it necessary 
to monitor two of the most popu- 
lar Hindi women’s journals: the 
monthly Grihshobha (published 
by the Delhi Press Group and 
having an estimated average 
circulation of about two lakh 
copies per issue), and the fort- 
nightly Manorama (published by 
the Mitra Prakashan, Allahabad 
with an estimated circulation of 
one and a half lakh copies per 
issue), For this, four-1ssues of 
Grihshobha published ın 1986 and 





The author ıs the editor of 
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five of 1987, and a total of seven 
issues of Manorama (all published 
in 1987), were monitored by me 
The salent findings are as 
follows: ¥ 


Grihshobha 


In the four 1986 issues scanned, 
there were no articles or 1nforma- 
tion directly related to self 
employed women inthe unorga- 
nised sector The regular pictorial 
column was totally devoted to 
foreign news (read the US and the 
UK) The only tangential reference 
to these women came in an article 
by Shiva Vidyarthi (March 1986 
Issue) that asked the readers, 
What is the criteria for sex-appeal? 
The author quotes ‘a Western 
scientist? (name or source not 
mentioned) as having said that 
traditionally the Indian men in 
villages preferred women with 
big hips. The article goes on to 
say how ın the village the women 
usually dress provocatively 1n thin 
and scanty clothes and how rural 
men have more catholic tastes 
where sleeping around with 
women from ‘these toiling classes’ 
1s concerned. He further points 
out that a zemindar will easily 


have a physical relationship with 
a woman from the toiling class, 
buta woman from a zemindar 
family may think many times 
before picking up a male labourer 
for a sexual partner 


1987 sees a marginal increase, 
(perhaps due to the spread of 
the feminist ethos) in articles on 
issues relating to women but just 
that The February 1987 issue 
presents aone page portrait of 
Suman Krishna Kant of the 
Mahila Dakshata Samiti, but 
gives no details about the women 
this group works for Similarly 
the January 1987 issue has an arti- 
cle on the finely-embroidered 
Himachal kerchief labouring 
women use as a scarf, but ıt 
talks only of the history and 
craftsmanship of the article and 
does not relate it either fo the 
omn Who sport them or to their 
1Ves 


The October 1987 1ssue (Diwali) 
discusses divorce and finds it 
anti-traditional (read Hindu). 
The focus of concern is the middle 
class woman and her family It 
connects the ‘urge’ for divorce to 
modernity and Westernised ideas 
of some of our youth, and avers 
that for the divorced couple a 
life worse than hell lies beyond 
divorce. Similarly, the article on 
sexual frigidity that follows this 
one, does not refer to the toiling 
women at all. Another article on 
how can women’s legal status be 
improved (by Pawan Chaudhary), 
discusses laws relating to property, 
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employment, marriage and 
divorce. All these are referred to 
only vıs-a-vıs the urban educated 
middle class woman, and is quite 
supetficial in the dissemination 
of information 

At the end of this issue (p 161) 
the results of a nationwide reader- 
ship survey (carried through a 
coupon in the earlier issue of 
the periodical on the question of 
aminocentesis are given Accord- 
ing to the magazine, 65 per cent of 
the readers are for aminocentesis, 
only 35 per cent consider ıt immo- 
ral The editorial also says that 
26 per cent of those who oppose 
aminocentesis, are unmarried and 
“therefore do not know the diffe- 
rence between a son and a daugh- 
ter" The article concludes by 
saying "In this age of small fami- 
lies, when abortion has been lega- 
lised, and made morally accep- 
table, aminocentesis should a!so 
be The majority of readers — 
also favours 1t" Twenty cotton 
saris have been awarded for 20 
coupons received. 

Grihshobha (November 1987) 
issue carries a two and a half 
page article on extra-marital sex, 
by one Meena. The autharess 
without citing the source, gives 


three statistical lists of income * 


groups and the agewise precen- 
tage of extra-marital sexual reļa- 
tionships in them, and concludes 
that contrary tothe belief that 
all “bad habits" ın society come 
from the higher income-groups, 
these ‘statistics’ prove that 1t 1s 
the young men and women from 
lower income groups who are 
uncivilised, and sexually promis- 
cuous It also says that the highest 
percentage of promiscuity 1s to be 
found in Hindus, but Muslims 
are not far behind, because they 
hve in claustrophobic family 
groups where cousins often form 
‘unhealthy’ relationships with 
each other! 


Manorama 


One issue of January, two of 
February, one each of September 
and October, and two of Novem- 
ber (both knitting specials) were 
monitored All issues were pub- 
lished ın 1987 The salient find- 
ings were’ 

Only two artıcles in the survey- 
ed issues referred to the women 
ın the underprivileged group 
Both are portraits of Adivasi 
women: Sonabai and Adivasi 
painter, by R,V. Yadav, (Mano- 


rama January, 1987 issue) and 
Kanta Bahan Tyagi, a woman 
social worker, by Swati Tiwari 
(November, 1987 issue). Both 
articles are sketchy and refer 
strictly to the personality and 
not to her field of work ın the 
wider social perspective 


However, several direct refe- 
rences were made to toiling 
women 1n the unorganised sector 
1n the readers’ letters ard views 
columns All of them were 
negative, or, at best, condescend- 
Ing 1n tone. 

One (from Sulakhshana — 
Madras — February, first issue) 
refers to how the writer’s illiter- 
ate maid who took her daughter 
to school, claimed credit for the 
child’s winning a prize in the 
school, and the noble mistress 
thereupon made her the gift of 
a shawl 


Another (September, second 
issue) letter from one SK Gul- 
gulia of Bikaner, talks caustically 
of how a rural relative of her 
neighbour got lost in a fair 
because she wastoo shy to call 
out her husband's name In the 
same vein we have (in the Octo- 
ber, first issue) a letter from one 
Lata Gupta who tells the readers 
how the raucous vegetable vendor 
on the pavement outside her 
house, was repaid ın her own coin 
by her son, who abused and struck 
his harsh. mother She concludes 
by saying that the vendor was 
reaping what she had sown! 

The November (second fort- 
night) issue has two short articles 
on Roop Kanwar and ‘Satr Both 
area rehash of what has been 
published 
stories and lay the blame squarely 
on ‘our rotten society’, as though 
author and the readers come from 
some outer planet. 


Conclusions 


All the issues surveyed revealed 
a singular lack of concern for the 
toiling women, especially their 
rural counterparts, their lifestyles, 
perceptions, problems and organ- 
1sations. 

The profile of a woman from 
this group that emerges from 
these journals, ıs that of a tradi- 
tion-bound, unciviused, mean and 
promiscuous being, who Js res- 
ponsible for factors like over- 
population, promiscuity and 
superstitions in our society. The 
women's socio-economic back- 


1n sensaticnal news, 


ground as also the instances of 
anti-worker attitudes ın our 
industrial circles, are totally 
absent 

One wonders if such revulsion 
for the rural labourer could be 
the result of the proximity of the 
lower middle class readers of 
these journals to this class? A 
little higher up this might change 
to condescension The invisibility 
would, however, remain and so 
also the myths. 

There is no attempt at legal 
consciousness-raising — Either the 
legal institutions and the proviso 
are heavily criticised or mention- 
ed superficially In-depth analyses 
of issues like minimum wages, 
labour laws and personal laws are 
totally lacking 


There 1s a definite bias against 
Western ideas and a definite 
leaning towaids revivalist Hindu 
ideas especially vis-a-vis the 
observance of social mores But 
even here, everything reflects a 
clear patriarchal ethos which is 
selective in its approach to 
Western 1deas So divorce is criti- 
cised as anti-tradition and anti- 
Indian culture, whereas a 
difinitely Western technique of 
a minocentesis being used for sex- 
determination and female foeti- 
cide 1s praised and supported 
Westerwised social behaviour i$ 
criticised but Western fashions 
foods and table manners are 
highlighted and presented as 
worthy of emulation. 


There 1s an overall emphasis 
on the values of an upwardly 
middle class, of good house- 
keeping, cooking, fashion, and 
keeping up with the Joneses 

These journals, thus, do not 
only encourage male-female, 
middle class and lower income. 
group segregation they justify 
and idealise it. And while they 
sell glamourous Westernised hfe- 
style vis-a-vis clothes fashion and 
home-beautification, the present 
the revivalist Hindu way of life 
as the only viable moral spiritual 
stance They teach the literate 
middle-class woman to suspect 
and dislike the toiling woman 
and her values It isa pity that 
the sociologists, the media pun- 
dits and the academicians have 
failed to take note of the sub- 
versive power of such trends 
manifest in these journals and 
curb or atleast condemn them in 
any degree. E] 
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Portrait of Money Cuiture 
TERESA VIJU JAMES 


At through the day and sometimes late into the 

night curious crowds squat on the parapet at 
Apollo Bunder and gaze at the fortunate who enter 
and leave the Taj, to the onlookers the place 1s an 
expensive Elysium, a world beyond their own, where 
they have heard that coffee costs a day's wages. 

The Brewers Dictionary of Phrase and Fable has 
no definition for the phrase ‘Five-Star Culture’, but 
the term explains itself It is simply a way of life 
in a world apart, a life that in every respect trans- 
cends the ordinary The culture comes with 1ts 
own unwritten rules and memorandum of association 
and its own hierarchy within the closed circuit. Men 
and women who livein this cultural environment 
have their own certified territory, exclusive schools, 
fancy shops, classy places of entertainment, germ- 
free hospitals and near-private jogging-grounds The 
trendy school, the private sports ground, dinner at 
the club and the latest Columbia release on the 
video, are part of an ordinary day inthe lıfe of a 
junior five-star citizen Opinions vary among people 
as to how many schools 1n Bombay fit the five-star 
bill Maneckjt Cooper in the suburbs and Cathedral 
in South Bombay, however, top the list Children 
learn the rudiments of the five-star culture „even 
before they pıck up the alphabet Vast quantıties of 
black and white pocket money reach the-school, the 
. few less-privileged children. who also attend the 

same school understand very early in life that 
inequality 1s spelt with a capital 'I' even 1n the mid- 
dle of a sentence A variety of foreign gadgets find 
their way into the classroom through the junior 
peers of the culture, what one has and others do 
not have is what life 1s all about. 

Five-star culture thrives in. the exclusive atmos- 
phere of the city clubs Long waiting lists, strict 
selection committees and avocados in the club shop 
ensure that the membership ıs sahib, brown and 
pedigreed Occasionally, someone like Datta Samant 
creates a storm 1n the monogramed tea cups, but 
veterans like Madhav Apte wield the broom and 
brush while the staff are on strike and restore the 
equilibrium. The club is second home for some, 
bathing room for others and for those whose mar- 
riages are tottering, the place is a convenient area 
for escape. The games for the „culture are golf, 
bridge and sometimes rugby; physical fitness 1s impor- 
tant and a game before the beer 1s carefully booked 
days 1n advance. Every club has its bar side debating 
societies and anyone and anything of importance 1s 
discussed before the last peg is announced. Club 
membership 1n the top three or four city clubs is a 
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prized symbol. Life in the services was once part 
of the five-star galaxy. Today, the Red Seas and 
cummerbunds remain, but the grand culture has 
given place to social change without basic standards. 
The United Services Club with its. subsidised liquor, 
free movies and mosquitos on the lawn, provide no 
Inspiration fora return to the galaxy. It is near 
Impossible, when members are obsessed with 
mundane matters like the week’s meat ration and 
the next posting. 

Some shops like the Ensemble at the Lions Gate 
and Ravissant at Kemps Corner, by their very, front- 
age, limit custom to those who have never heard of 
price tags. No shops 1n the city have, to date, an- 
nounced a sale of five-star products but trendy shop- 
pers know the chalk from the cheese Benzers overaw- 
ed people when they first opened their doors, Foodland 
at Juhu invites shoppers to come away from the smelly 
municipal markets and Cafe Galleries 1s just famous 
for 1ts prices. Shops that specialise in Iighting fixtures 
seldom attend to the low budget shopper but have 
scotch and soda served to the potential buyer. A peg 
of the premium 1s peanuts when one considers that 
the price of the fitting is likely to be between Rs 
5000 and Rs 7000 or a few thousands more i 

Places of entertainment have not lagged behind in 
adding a mix of the culture with the cement in the 
foundation. The Nehru Centre and the National 
Centre For the Performing Arts are real departures 
from the old centres of the same, There are restau- 
rants in the city that have been written about, like 
Wordsworth’s Daffodils or Keats Skylark The 
socialite interior designer, the price of the prawn 
Pulao and the difficulty in getting a table take them, 
at least for a while, into the five-star grade. Specia- 
lity restaurants are for a limited clientele, not every- 
one can tuck into Gnocci Verde or a lobster thermi- 
dor with ease 7 í 

Jaslok began as a -five-star hospital, but from the 
day it became an oasis for visitors from the middle 
east, the Hindujga hospital took its place. Both, 
however, vindicate their star status by offering a per- 
centage of patients five-star treatment at starless 
rates. To be sick and at Breach Candy has beena 
sort of a privilege. When this hospital gets its new 
diagnostic equipment, the tourism department will 
have to provide ıt with a five-star status, in spite of 
the fact that ıt does not have a coffee shop on the 
premises. 

Was the Ministry of Tourism responsible for the 
creation of the molecular structure of the five-star 
culture? It 1s this ministry that provides hotels 

~ 
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hankering forthe status, with a long check-list of 
essentials that lift a hotel from the boarding and 
Icdging category to one ın the. ‘Leading Hotels of 
the World' 

Once upona time the Taj in Bombay was not a 
five-star hotel It was the perferred place of stay for 
foreigners and the meeting place for the Chambers 
of Princes. With the advent of independence, the 
foreigners left and with the abolition of privy 
purses there were few princelings who could afford a 
palaver. The old royalty faded into Indian history 
as plans went ahead to woo the new royalty. 

The country was 1n the throes of industrialisation. 
Foreign companies were eyeing the sub-continent 
with lust. They needed decent digs to operate from. 
The Indian industrialists, who had toclinch the 
collaboration deal also needed a place to sign the 
agreement. The five-star environment became a 
visiting card. When the country awoke to the tourist 
potential, giant hotel groups realised ‘that the most 
successful marketing for the tourist business would 
be to whisk the visitor on arrival, pass him through 
their various five-star establishments located near 
the tourist spots and then put him back on the plane 
without fuss and bother. The Taj group, who had 
only one hotel inthe sixties, built and acquired 
twenty-two in a span of eighteen years! 

When the Asiad. was three years away, the Capital 
woke to the fact that there were not enough decent 
beds to accommodate the visitors. Overnight, dozens 
of five-star centres opened With a new hotel every 
month, conversation centred around the fried stuffed 
idlis at the Isfahan or the Frontier food at the 
Bukhara. To have eaten at this or that place was to 
~ have sipped the magic potion, 

Marketing wizards, however, realised that when 
the tourist season ended, their beds would need 
to be aired to keep away the moths from the bottom 
line A dossier of new users was prepared and a 
new culture was advertised and sold by some of the 
best brains 1n. the country. They were wooed with 
every gimmick 1n the sales book. Telephones in the 
toilet, letter heads with a guest'S name, matchboxes 
with the initials and a basket of fruit with the com- 
pliments of the management were just a few of the 
items on the list The culture further evolved with 
the advent of the computer. Every guest was a 
namein memory with his corporate status, age and 
idiosyncracies When the screen said that the market- 
ing manager loved pomegranate juice at midnight, 
room service made sure that he gotit on the hour. 
Valet service was provided for those who missed their 
Jeeves and the hotel room was transformed into an 
office by day to save the costs on the Business Centre. 

Essential to the culture was the language spoken 
and the visuals used. Renovations at the prestigious 
Taj Palace, for example, at Delhi cannot be announc- 
ed with just a board that reads WET PAINT. The 
style ıs to design a table top card with a beautiful 
message that pleads with the client to bear with the 
inconvenience. Managements realised that to keep 
the kitchen fires ofthe culture at least on the sim- 
mer, they would have to woo not only the rich tourist 
but also those of the upwardly mobile middle class 
For them there came the packages of different 
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categories; two nights and three days with breakfast 
or lunch or Goa ın the monsoon. For people who 
thrived on annual stock closing sales the offers were 
like free passports. Families sped to the Rambagh 
and the Moghul for theif discounted nights and 
days. The culture spread in spite of the luxury tax 
that cruelly tried to warn that tresspassers will be 
prosecuted. Those who could not afford the package 
deals saved up onceina while for a hair set at the 
Oberoi, a pastry at the Patisserie or a night out at the 
Ghungroo The shopping arcades became a popular 
strolling area for window shoppers 

The polite culture of the front offices 1s abandoned 
in the sales rooms tucked out of view Duscounting 
the sale of the culture has become essential with the 
increased competition. Standard discounts for re- 
gular friendly users, special discounts for a confe- 
rence and just about anything 1s negotiable when the 
selling 1s on. In a rare gesture of bending back- 
wards, the Maurya in Delhi once agreed to take 
down their giant chandeliers to make place for'a 
client’s audio-visual show . 

The growth of this culture and the hotel indus- 
try has made the country a good conference centre. 
Inthe last decade more international meets have 
been hosted ın the four metros than ın the entire 
century Foreign exchange earnings {rom the 1ndus- 
try make the critics take a mildly positive stand. 

The five-star culture centres are the best spending 
fields for black money. Those who had amassed ıt 
found pride and pleasure frequenting the bars, the 
speciality restaurants and the shops Taxes for the 
culture 1n a five-star hotel today 1s 7 per cent luxury 
tax, and 10 per cent expenditure tax on the rooms 
and 8 per cent sales tax and 10 per cent expenditure 
tax for the food. Revenue sleuths have often peeped 
into banquet office bill books to determine whether 
the millionaire has accounted for the total income 
from which a tiny portion was spent to entertain 
1000 guests at his son's marriage 

There 1s no escape from the fact that the culture 
has brought employment to thousands of people. 
The Taj group alone today employs over 5000 people; 
1n 1970 there were not even five hundred on the pay 
rolls. It 15 not waiters alone who find employment, 
a five-star place needs engineers, horticulturists, 
dairy experts and evena veterinary doctor, if the 
hotel happens to have a dog as a mascot The media 
has had a love-hate relationship with the five-star 
culture 1n general and hotels ın particular. When 
Jagdish Tytler, as the Minister for Tourism. and 
Civil Aviation, stayed at a five-star hotel, the event 
made sensational copy. “The media sensationalises 
trivialites," says a spokesperson for the industry. 
“Those who have money will always want to spend; 
people are demanding higher standards, they are 
prepared to pay for ıt, if this ıs the case why not 
give 1t? Is the media of the opinion that a five-star 
style should be abolished completely?” 

Does the country need this culture as it moves 
into the last decade of the present and onto the new 
century? Does it divide society more than it multi- 
plies the dividends? Do we just accept the existence 
of the haves and have-nots as a fact of life? O 

(Courtesy: Saturday Times, The Times of India) 
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Defending Public Sector 
Without Blinkers 


: JAG MOHAN 


NEM————————————— 

WE AND THE PUBLIC SECTOR: Edited 
by Dr S M Patil and Dr Raj K Nigam (Docu- 
mentation Centre for Corporate & Business 
Policy Research, P B. No 4557, New Delhi- 
110016) 1988; pp 710; Rs 360 


T™ public sector ın India's life and as a part of it 
during the last 40 years of freedom has been 
presented from different points of view, but in a 
positive, cogent and definitive manner in this. book. 
At the same time, it has attempted to look at the 
public sector without blinkers A critical look at 
both macro and micro levels has also been provided. 
Its publication now, on the eve of the centenary 
year of Jawaharlal Nehru’s birth, 1s timely and most 
welcome. 

For some time now, there has been quite a 
controversy over the Indian public sector. Its 
very rationale and relevance are being questioned 
Some NRI pseudo-consultants have been inducted 
to undermine the public sector at the cost of the 
public exchequer There 1s much loose talk at all 
levels, from the very highest, about privatisation 10 
some key sectors a la the models of some Western 
countries with Britain’s Margaret Thatcher pro- 
viding the inspiration And, what is more, the 
perestroika philosophy of Mikhail Gorbachev 1s 
being misinterpreted as a further justification for 
partial, if not whole, dismantling of the grand 
edifice of the Indian public sector Jn this context, 
this well-edited, neatly printed compendium ts an 
out-and-out defence of the Indian public sector 

The credentials of the Documentat'on Centre and 
the editors are impeccable and beyond question. 
The Documentation Centre is a non-profit orga- 
nisation, now a decade old During this period, 
it has brought out over 50 publications on various 
aspects of the public and private sectors, Banking 
in India, Management Philosophy of Prakash Tandon 
and Memoirs of Old Mandartns of India (ex-Indian 
Civil Servants) SM _ Patil is well known as the 
real builder of Hindustan Machine Tools, having 
been associated with it for a quarter of century — 
and for 15 years, he was its Chairman and 
Managing ‘Director. Dr Raj K. Nigam, an alumni 
of the London School of Economics, had been a 
Director of the Bureau of Public Enterprises and in 
the Department of Company Affairs. Notwith- 
standing his stint as the chief executive of the ill- 
fated Samachar, he has been a consistent "activist" 
of the public sector for over two decades 

This book has been aptly and imaginatively dedi- 
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* recollections 


cated to the memories of Nehru, T.T. Krishnama- 
chari, K.D. Malaviya, S Mohan Kumaramangalam, 
M K K. Nayar (founder of SCOPE, who 1s said to 
have "lived, suffired and died for tbe public 
sector"), Romesh Thapar and Dr Narottam Shah 
(who had pioneered research studies on the public 
sector and founded the Centre for Monitoring 
Indian Economy) Among others, they were truly 
the people who made it possible for the Indian 
public sector to irreversibly maintasn the com- 
manding heights of the Indian economy. 

This valuable reference volume was released in 
Delhi by that stalwart supporter of the public 
sector, PN Haksar, by RK Karanyiain Bombay, 
by Dr S Nurul Hasan ın Calcutta and SM Patil 
himself 1n Bangalore. 


3 
The “We” of the title does not represent the 


long-forgotten royal ‘We’ nor the populace in 
whose name constitutions are drawn up — but 27 
former Chairmen and/or Managing Directors of 
public sector and large cooperative enterprises, a 
couple of Central Ministers (C Subramaniam who 
has also written the foreword and the late Mohan 
Kumaramangalam whose papers on nationalisation 
ofsthe coal industry and on the concept of the 
holding company are reproduced here) and of 
course the editors Their contributions, constituting 
nearly half the book, range from reminiscences and 
to analyses and assessments, from 
criticisms’ to confessions, from overall -surveys to 
warnings for the future. « 

Among the contributors are such stalwarts like 
K T Chandy (Hindustan Steel), Govind Narain (State 
Trading Corporation), Mantosh Sondhi (Bokaro 
Steel), CP Srivastava (Shipping Corporation of 
India), P.L. Tandon (STC and Punjab Nationai 
Bank NN Pa: (Industrial Development Bank), 
K B. Mathur (Railway Board), R C. Dutt (National 
Coal Development Corporation), Mohd Fazal (Engi- 
neering Projects), Paul Pothen (Indian_ Farmers 
Fertilisers Cooperative), J.R. Joshi (Life Insurance 
Corporation of India), Inder Sethi (Air-India), N P. 
Sen (Indian Airlines Corporation), V.G. Raja- 
dbyaksha (Public Enterprises Selection Board) and 
others. These worthy bureaucrats/technocrats manned 
public sector enterprises and boards that constitute 
the sinews of the Indian industry, commerce and 
finance. Belonging to the higher hierarchy of the 
Indian management personnel, they have had inti- 
mate knowledge of the working of the public sector, 
the problems they face, the pressures under which 
they function, the norms they have to stick to and 
the perils they are threatened with. 

As the editors inform us, these contributions are 
abridged versions of longer papers prepared for 
various conferences, seminars and functions But 
they are distinguished by candour, rich experience of 
governmental machinery with all its checks and 
balances, the awareness of public accountability and 
a sense of hindsight. In some of the contributions, 
between the lines can be noticed anguish and frustra- 
tion. In some others, a feeling of satisfaction of 
having achieved something worthwhile Ina few, a 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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MINISTRY OF HUM 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


GERMAN ACADEMIC EXCHANGE 
SERVICE FELLOWSHIPS 1989-90 


Applications on plain paper as per prescribed format 
are invited from Indian nattonals, residing ın India, 
for the award of 10 (ten) Fellowships offered by the 
German Academic Exchange Service of the Federal 
Republic of Germany for advanced  studies/research 
at Universities/ research Institutions 1n the Federal 
Republic of Germany during 1989-90 ONLY 
EMPLOYED AND SPONSORED CANDIDATES 
ARE ELIGIBLE 


SUBJECT FIELDS: Engineering and Technology 
Agriculture, Horticulture and Forestry, Veterinary 
Science and Animal Husbandary, Sociology and 
Economics 


Minimum Qualifications Uniformly good academic 
record with 60 per cent or more marks at Master’s 
Degree 1n the subject concerned or in related field. 
Candidates from the fields of Sociology and Econo- 
mics should possess adequate knowledge of the 
German language ; 
Professional Experience’ Candidates should have at 
least two consecutive years practical training/research/ 
teaching experience as on 1.10 1988 after acquiring 
the required academic qualification (M Phil/Ph D. 
will be counted towards experience) (This does not 
apply to candidates from the field of German langu- 
ages and literature). 

These fellowships are open to those who are from 
the staff of Universities/Institutions deemed to be 
Universities/Institutes of National Importance, 
Indian Institutes of Technology, Indian Institutes of 
Management etc as also from Agricultural, Veteri- 
nary and Foréstry institutions. 

There ıs a possibility of Sandwich Model. The 
“Sandwich Model" isa multi-phased fellowship 
scheme within which an applicant can carry out his 
research alternately ın India and 1n the Federal Re- 
public of Germany under the supervision of an Indian 
as wel! as a German guide according to a schedule 
previously drafted out in consultation with them. 
The salient features of this new scheme are 

(1) The research stay in the Federal Republic of 
Germany’ is not limited to a single visit; the fellow- 
ship-holder could either complete his research at a 
German university/tostitute in one stage or carry out 
part of the work there, return to his home institute 
to continue the work and later visit Germany again, 
if required, (11) Visit of [ndia supervisor to the German 
university/institute for consultation while the’Ph. D 
candidate 1s working there, 1f required. (111) Visit of the 
German guide to India for consultation, 1f required. 
One of the basic conditions for these ten fellowships 
ıs that the candidates are ableto give ddcurhentary 
proof (recent dated letters from German professors) 
of contacts established with German institutes/univer- 
sities for carrying out research work in Germany. 
The fellowships will be awarded for advanced studies 
and research work and in principle not for. obtaining 
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a degree in Federal Republic of Germany. Scholars 
working for their Ph. D except those applying under 
the Sandwich-Model are therefore advised to com- 
plete their doctorate thesis “before their departure 
for the Federal Republic of Germany. 

Age Limit: 32 Yéars as on Ist January 1989 with 
two years relaxation in the case of Scheduled Caste 
and Scheduled Tribe candidates who are considered 
to be extra ordinarily brilliant 


Duration One academic year with effect from Octo- 
ber, 1989 with possibility of extension The period 
of fellowship will be preceded by a compulsory four 
months German language course to be conducted at 
one of the branches of the Goethe Institute 1n the 
Federal Republic of Germany 

Value of Fellowship (a) Maintenance allowance at 
the rate of DM 1490 per month (b) Free passage 
from New Delhi to the place of study in the Federal 
Republic of Germany and back (c) Exemption from 
payment of university fees (d) Special clothing 
allowance of DM 400 (x) Baggage allowance of DM 
150 each way (f) Additional allowance of DM 200 
pér year (g) Book allowance of DM 200 per year. 
(h) Allowance for charges for compulsory health 
insurance DM 600 per year (1) Free tuition, board- 
ing, lodging plus pocket allowance duiing the period 
of the German language course (preceding studies/ 
research) 

NOTE: (1) The following documents must be attach- 
ed with application (a) Attested copy of the 
certificate certifying the date of birth (b) Candi- 
dates belonging to SC/ST must attach a copy of 
certificate to this effect (c) Attested copies of marks 
sheet of the qualifying examination (d) Attested 
copies of all degrees/diplomas/certificates etc (e) A 
clear and precise programme of study/research in 
Federal Republic of Germany (f) A recent passport 
size photograph of candidate to be affixed on the 
prescribed application form (g) A crossed Indian 
Postal Order of Rs. 5/- (and Rs 1 25 in the case of 
SC/ST and other backward classes) issued after the 
date of publication. of this advertisement and pay- 
able to the Secretary, Ministry of Human Resource 
Development, Department of Education, New Delhi 
(2) Application in the subject fields other than those 
specified above will not be considered (3) Candidates 
who have already been abroad for study/specialisa- 
tion/ training either on a scholarship or on their own 
are eligible to apply if they have been in India for 
at least three consecutive years after their return 


from abroad (4) Application of candidates who are 


at present abroad, will not be considered (5) (a) 
Candidates having contacts with German Professors/ 
placement at the German Institutes will be given 
preference Photocopies of letters from German 
Scientists/Professors confirming that the proposed 
research project could be carried out at their 
institute under their guidance are to be furnished in 
this regard. (b) Candidates from the fields of Socio- 
logy and Economics should possess adequate 
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knowledge of the German language (6) Candidates 
should have sufficiently good knowledge of India 
and the donor country (7) Applications which do 
not contain Postal Orders and other required docu- 
ments will be treated incomplete and will not be 
cousidered (8) No correspondence will be entertained 
with candidates not selected for interview/fellowship 
(9) Canvassing 1n any form will bea disqualification 
(10) Candidates must send their applications fully 
sponsored by their employers. Advance application 
duly completed ın all respects may also be considered 
provided the applications through employer 1$. recei- 
ved within a fortnight from the last date prescribed 
for the receipt of completed applications pending 
sponsorship by employers Indian Postal Order is to 
be sent with the advance copy and (11) Applications 
received after the prescribed date will not be 
entertained 

Candidates should apply for the above fellowships 
on plain paper (preferably typed) furnishing the 
following details/partrculars to the Deputy Educa- 
tional Adviser, Minitry of Human Resource Develop- 
ment, Department of Education, External Scholarship 
Division, Section ES 1, Room No 516 ‘B’ Wing, 
Shastri Bhavan, New Delhi-110001 latest by 15th 
September 1988 Application received thereafter will 
not be entertained for consideration 

————APPLICATION FORM———— 


1 Scheme under which applied 
DAAD 1989-90 
(Name of the Country) 
Subject Sub-subject ‘ 

2 Name in full as in passport Dr/Shri/Shrimatt/ 
Kumari (in Capital letters) 


| Photograph 


First name and Second names 


(Surname) 
Name of father è 


3 S os 
4. Name of the sponsoring authority and/or name of the - 


authority which will employ you on retürn from abroad 

(a) Date of Birth (b) Place of Birth 

(a) Are youa citizen of India (b) State to which you 

belong (c) Are you a member of Scheduled Caste, 

Scheduled Tribe or other backward Class? If so, give parti- 

“culars and attach certificate from the District Magistrate of 

your place of residence 1n support of your claim 

For official use only 

Í A l Q E I 

7 Address of the applicant with Pin Code numbers 
(1) Presen/Mailing. (it) Permanent 

8 Particulars concerning Examinations passsed commencing 
with Matriculation or equivalent examination (attach 
attested photocopy of each ceitrficate/diploma/degree for 
record) Please attach conversion formula where grades 
only are given 
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Untversity/ | Examination |Class; | Percentage of | Subjects - 
Board/ passed with | Divn | Marks & taken 
Instt year Position 1f any 














9 (a) Details of paper published, if any 
(b) Research Work done/practical training received 














Name of |Date |Date | Monthly Honorarium/| Natnre 

firm -of | |of stipend/Fellowship of 
Joining |leaving| or Apprenticeship ‘| training) 

allowance 1f any 

10 (a) Particulars of Employment 

Office/Institu- | Date Date Post Monthly| Nature 

tion where of, of held salary of 

employed Joining | leaving duties 














(b) Indicate what you have been doing since last exami- 
nation mentioned in item 8 





ul P a 
(c) Have you any contract obligation with your employers? 
If so, furnish details 

If (a) Knowledge of foreign languages, if any (Attach 
proof if possible) 








Skill Very Good Good Fair Nil 
Comprehension Spoken 

Whitten 
Expression Speaking 

Writing 


12 (a) Nature of proposed programme of study/1esearch 

(b) Name of Institution (1f known) where admisston/training 
is desired (in order of preference) 

(c) Are you willing to accept a place at some other institu- 

tion if the appropriate scholarship agency recommends 

1t " 

Have you already approached any University or Univer- 

sity Professor in the country in which you intend to 

. Study? If so, give names and results attach copies of 

replies 

Give, separately ın extra sheets; brief statement in about 

100 words each ?bout () The work engaged in (11) 

Nature, programme of study/research desired 

Future prospects after studies/research s 

(a) Plan for the future (b) How are these related to the 

technical or economic development of the country? 

(a) Have you applied for any other scholarship in the 

last two years? Ifso, state the name(s) of the scholar- 

ship(s) and the subject of study/research proposed there- 

in Are you willing to be considered under any similar 

scholarship scheme involving study tn anothe: country? 

1f so, which? 

(b) If you had applted under this scheme Previously, 

please 1ndicate the result 

Have you ever been abroad? If so, give the following 

particulars 


Country | Date of 
visited Visit 
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Purpose 


of visit of visit received, 1f 


Duration | 
any 











scholarship | 


17 Father's name (in full) 

(a) Nationality (b) Occupation (c) Address 
*18 Incase you are married, please state 
{a) The name of your Husband with full address (b) 
Nationality 
(c) Occupation 
(*) For married female candidates only 
Ciossed Postal Order of Rs 5/- (Rs 1251ncase of 
SC/ST and other backward classes) issued after the date 
of publication of this advertisement and payable to the 
Secretary, Ministry of Human Resource Development 
(Department of Education) New Delhi must be attached 
with the application form Kindly give details of Postal 
Orders attached 
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SI Postal | Date of ; Name ofthe | Value of the 
No | Order issue Post Office Postal Order 
No of Postal | issuing the Rs Ps 
Order Postal Orders 








20 Ihereby declare that the entries in this form and the 
additional particulars (if any) furnished in reply to the 
~ questions above are true to the best of my knowledge 
and belief z 
Piace Date. (Signature of the candidate) 
21 Certified that Shri/Smt /Km 1s employed by us/me and 
he has been sponsored by us/me for study abroad 
(b) He/She will be relieved by me/us, 1f selected 


(c) I/We undertake that he/she will be permitted. to Join 
his/her department/organisation on return from study 
abroad I/We will ensure that his/her terms and condi- 
trons of service 1e salary,seniority promotion, leave 
etc will not be adversely affected on account of his/her 
absence and further thatevery thing possible will be 
done to Provide the scholar with work and conditions of 
service suitable to and commensurate with his/her quali- 
fications/training obtained abroad 

(Signature of Employer/Sponsoring Authority) 
Place Seal of Office 
Date 
@ Strike out 1f not applicable 


—————suás— —— mmmumn [)a V 88/26 | anmummenrum  — 
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Soviet Union and Human Rights 


HARMINDAR SINGH DHILLON 


Mainstream (Republic Day 


number) carried a contribution from A G. Nooran on the ** Soviet 


Unions record during Emergency" Mohit Sen responded to the article with a contribution in 


Mainstream (February 20, 1988) 


Thereafter RC. Dutt joined. the debate (March 12, 1988) In 


his observations, N K. Seth (April 23, 1988) gave a new angle to the discussion bringing out the 


dilemma of the Left 
and practices while criticising 


issue with Seth on the role of the Left 


Rajesh Singh (June 4, 1988) launched a sharp attack on the Soviet. policies 
RC Dutt and Mohit Sen Sharad Patil (June 18, 1988) joined 
Here the writer 


takes up cudgels on behalf of the 


USSR in reply to Rajesh Singh Readers are invited to participate in this discussion — Editor 


rovon this discussion was sparked by Noorani's 
article, criticising the Soviet role during the 
Emergency period, but in the course of the debate 
the spectrum has been further widened, encompas- 
sing the fundamentals of socialist and capitalist 
societies. Rajesh Singh (Mainstream, June 4) goes 
to the extent of castigating and questioning the very 
bedrock of the Soviet system while, simultaneously, 
eulogising and championing the American one 

Now coming to Singh’s article, his whole stress 
is on so-called human ‘rights issue. His outbursts 
against the USSR begin with, ...an oppressivé 
regime . . stifling dissident voices refusing a citizen 
his basic rights ..” and then, ultimately, culminate 
1n a prophetic verdict, saying: “Indeed everything the 
Soviet Union stands for is against the very basic norms 
of democracy " Having mentioned issues of Pale- 
stine, disarmament, etc, where India and the USSR 
hold similar views, he goes on to conclude, “For 
these are the few issues that the USSR clings to 
when attacked for adopting oppressive tactics back 
home” He builds up the peculiar hypothesis that 
all the Soviet policies are no more than a mere 
camouflage foi internal ‘unhappy conditions r 

What a tidiculous approach to interpret the 
foreign policy pursued by a country God knows 
what fantastic thesis Singh will put forward in the 
context of our foreign policy postures regarding 
Palestine, South Africa, Afghanistan, Kampuchea, 
the new economic and information order, the UN 
and its front organisations, , disarmament etc, 
which are, if not the same, very similar to those 
ofthe USSR His thesis of foreign policy as a 
camouflage for ‘oppressive tactics back home’ 
doesn’t apply to our case Further, he forgets that 
these are not just a ‘few’ issues but vital issues, 
solution of which will have a major bearing on the 
fate of millions upon millions of destitutes living in 
the developing countries of Asta, Africa, and Latin 
America. Can these issues of such importance be 
put aside, terming them asa ‘few issues’? 

Let us take up the human rights 1ssue 

The enormous publicity given to President 
Reagan’s meeting ın Moscow with a group of dissi- 
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dents, incidently which also included one war- 
criminal, aad the relative. absence of the Soviet 
view on this question ın the international press has 
created the impression that the Soviet people area 
suppressed lot and, on the contrary, the US 1s a 
paradise, free of all evils and social problems 
Nothing else can be farther from the truth This 
hypothesis of paradise cannot stand serious scrutiny 
on the part of any neutral observer A cursory glance 
on America’s past record of human rights will 
explode any such hypothesis Perhaps Singh may 
not be satisfied with simple arguments So I have 
taken extensive support of specific cases and obser- 
vations of such well-known sources which are, 
otherwise, staunch supporters of the US, and, in 
many cases, die-hard anti-Soviets too 
In September 1985, while delivering an address 
on French Television, Sov'et leader M. Gorbachev 
had said The human rights issue doesn't pose any 
problem to us and we are prepared to discuss it 
with anyone at any place at any moment, We have 
much to say on this issue, the issue which 1s being 
used by the Western powers and which is being ex- 
ploited for poisoning mutual relations among diffe- 
rent natio: s and states " Those words are as much 
relevant today as these were when uttered three 
years ago 
The Soviet Constitution guarantees the rights to 
employment, health, education, housing and, last 
but certainly not the least, the right to live Western 
powers and their worldwide associates shut their 
eyes to the fact that these rights also fall under the 
very term ‘human rights’ Can any person deprived 
of these fundamental rights betaken asa citizen 
enjoying all human rights? Certainly not 
Even the Business Week, whose editor happens 
to be no Mohit Sen or RC Dutt and which, inno 
way, can be termed as sympathiser to Soviet ideo- 
logy, has to say: "When one per cent of the Ameri- 
can population owns 26 per cent of national pro- 
perty (totalling more than 1000 billion dollars), to 
talk of any type of equality becomes impossible.” 
It was the Soviet delegation which had proposed 
during the San Fransisco conference, an amendment 


to the third paragraph of Art. 1, of the draft UN 
charter It says. In order to increase international co- 
operation ıt becomes the UN’s first and foremost 
duty to respect and encourage human rights and 
fundamental freedoms, irrespective of race, sex, lan- 
guage or religion." This amendment was accepted 
and now constitutes an integral part of the United 
Nations Charter of Human Rights. 

Further, the Soviet Unton was the first mayor 
world power to sign an UN declaration on econo- 
mic, social, and cultural rights and another one on 
civil and political rights This was ın 1966 But un- 
fortunately the US, which to persons like Singh, 
has become, a symbol of freedom, has not signed 
either of these two declarations till date On the 
contrary, the American representative in the UN 
said, “To sign the documents guaranteeing economic, 
social, and cultural rights 1s difficult for us as these 
rights fall outside the sphere of rights guaranteed by 
the US Constitution’ This statement says a lot, 
perhaps everything bringing gut the true essence of 
the US Constitution of which Singh seems to bea 
champion and defender. 

It doesn’t stop here Till 1988, the UN enacted 
19 fundamental international agreements concern- 
ing human rights. Singh will be sorry to know that 
the US has signed just six out of 19 whereas the 
USSR has signed one and all Further, America 
has participated in just seven (with stress) out of 
160 ILO conventions and these seven happen to be 
only those which don’t even touch human rights 
with respect to employment. America has not agreed 
to the UNESCO convention ‘Against discrimination 
in education’. (Notwithstanding such exposure of 
its hollow claims, the US quit UNESCO on 
December 31, 1984.) 

Apartheid is such an issue on which the US, of 
course along with the UK and other Western allies, 
has been exposed and isolated to the maximum, The 
US 1s one of those few members of the UN which 
didn’t promise any solid steps under the treaty 
against apartheid It also refused to even support 
the UN Déclaration on International Decade of 
Struggle against Apartheid (1973-83). More, it also 
refused to participate ın the Second World Con- 
ference on Struggle against Apartheid. (August, 1983) 

From all this, it becomes crystal-clear that the 
US policy is only for export to such countries whose 
social, economic and foreign polictes are not to the 
liking of Uncle Sam. 

Remaining loyal to old traditions, President 
Reagan did not, betray his predecessors. While 
carrying forward his mission of human rights, he 
ousted various members of the US Commission of 
Civil Rights. The reason? They had criticised the 
White House policy and refused to be the yes-men. 
The Washington Post wrote on October 26, 1983, 
“traditionally independent commission was a thorn 
in Reagan’s flesh as it often criticised administration’s 
policy to cut funds meant for special schools for black 
children & policy on several other civil rights." 

Ku Klux Klan and other such racial groups nurtur- 
ing fascist 1deology, have become a common sight 
in the US. Incidents of violence, arson and loot 
against people of non-American origion have attained 
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such a magnitude that these cannot be hidden any- 
more The Latest addition 1s a group mentioned as 
*Dot-busters', whose exclusive field of expertise 
happens to be attacking Indian women in particular 
and Indians in general. Their murderous attacks 
wrecked havoc in Los Angles, recently. 

In our country, we had found so much hue and 
cry against the Government's attempt to enact a law, 
empowering 1t with right to censor personal letters. 
But according to one ruling ofthe US Supreme 
Court, the FBI has prepared files of 34 million ‘sus- 
pect’ Americans. 

President Reagan has signed the Security Council 
directive No 138 and directive RAX-84. According 
to these directives, American agencies have right to 
‘attack in defence’ against those who may be suspect- 
ed to indulge in violence. Even New York Times 
(October 1984) had condemned such acts 

The UN International Charter on Human Rights 
allows peaceful gatherings. But 1n clear violation of 
Article 20 of this charter, the US admunistration 
has charged 577 (till 1986) peaceful anti-war demons- 
trators with criminal cases, some even with *ter- 
rorist activities’ What a mockery of law! 

Some specific 1nstances of American state terrorism 
against well-known individuals will further elucidate 
our point. 

Leonid Paltier 1s a leader of Red Indians (also 
known as American Indians). He was imprisoned 
as he had demanded that the Federal govt must 
obey the treaties signed with Indian tribes He was 
awarded double-life-1mprisonment for a crime he 
had never committed. Ironically, when Reagan was 
accusing the Soviet Union of ‘domestic suppression’ 
during Moscow summit, a delegation of Red Indians 
was holding a press conference to expose Reagan’s 
‘love for human rights ' 

Benjamin Chavis and Wilmington Ten, two law 
fearing citizens, were peace as well as human rights 
activists, They were sentenced to 55 years of Jail 
term. Who were the witnesses? Two drug pedlars. 

The list of such ‘criminals’ will turn out to be 
endless. But to mentiona few John Heris, Denis 
Banks, Tod Kaplan, Per Herngran, Helen Woodson, 
Lori Clod-Morgan, Father Douglous Roth and so on. 
Their ‘crimes’ range from organising peaceful anti- 
war demonstrations to asking equal rights for Blacks 

The worldwide declaration on human rights speaks 
about the right to work. “Everyone has right to 
work, to select his or her profession independently, 
just and suitable working conditions and protection 
against unemployment " Under Art 40 of the Soviet 
Constitution, this right has been guaranteed. In 
1930 the last employment exchange was closed down 
and since then Soviet society has not witnessed the 
virus of unemployment. 

In the world social situation (1985), the Economic 
and Social Council has to say, “In socialist countries 
guaranteed employment 1s a fundamental law. The 
citizen has right to participate in social process 
through work and it 1s also his/her duty." ' 

And about unemployment in capitalist countries, 
there 1s no need to fill any space Rather, more and 
more unemployment means reduced wages which in 
turn ensures higher and higher profits No need to 
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quote any figures as these are swelling every day. 

Under Art 7 of the UN Declaration on Economic, 
Social and Cultural rights, every worker 1s entitled 
to ‘night of rest, relaxation and minimum possible 
duration of working hours and fully paid holidays. 
What is unbelievable in a capitalist. country, 1s 
ensured under Art 4 of Soviet Constitution. In the 
Soviet Union thousands of holiday homes have been 
constructed and placed within easy reach of one and 
al  Butinthe US no such law exists which may 
compel the employer to provide fully-paid holidays. 

Similarly, 1n. the sphere of health services, the 
West has to go a long way to match the Soviet 
Union Under Art. 42 of the Soviet Constitution, 
free medical services Have been guaranteed. None 
other than WHO admits that 1n the USSR, for every 
one lakh population, there are 412 well trained 
doctors whereas this figure stands at 233 for the US, 
299 for the FRG, 208 for France, 183 for England. 
WHO fixes this minimum figure at 299 which means 
the US doesn't provide even minimum level of health 
services, In other words, every second doctor in 
Europe belongs to the USSR. Though only seven 
per cent of the world population lives in the Soviet 
Union, but ıt accounts for 25 per cent of all the 
doctors available on this earth 

In the field of literacy, which symbolises the general 
level of social advancement the UN has ranked the 
US 49th whereas USSR occupies the first position. 

By now, Singh might have got some glimpses of 
both the sides — his paradise, that 1s, the US as well 
as the ‘oppressive regime’, that 1s, the USSR. 

Now let us take up his viewpoint regarding Soviet 
assistance to Indian development How undeniable, 
irrefutable and great this assisstance’s role might 
have been, becomes evident from the very fact that 
Singh who 1s, otherwise, bent upon castigaling every 
damn thing connected even remotely with the Soviet 
Union, had to accept this role, though in the same 
breath he goes on to belittle ıt saying, “at will be 
natve to underestimate the role of the West .” 
Peihaps, this fact needs no substantiation that the 
West did offer us guns but not steel mills, tanks but 
not dams, the best of killing-machines but not even 
the worst of mining equipment How can we forget 
that these very Western powers had declared India 
devoid of oil and the Soviets had worked shoulder 
to shoulder with Indian explorers to extract oil. 
Then the role of the US Seventh Fleet during the 
1971 war can in no way be termed as that of a 
friendly nation. It openly sided with the aggressor 
and that alliance is very much alive till date. Now 
is there any scope for ‘generosity’ towards US 
interests, as is the demand of Singh? 

Singh has to teach us that “after all, Russians had 
been paid for their services...” Singh must not 
forget that 1n this world of reality where even striv- 
ing masses are being blackmailed for crumbs and 
morsels, where millions of South African blacks are 
being denied even most fundamental nights 1n their 
own land just to ensure continuous outflow of profits, 
technology is not available even after paying for it. 
His memory cannot be so short as to forget the 
humiliating terms to which India had to surrender 
for buying.a single super-computer The tag of 
humiliating terms 1s much heavier and unbearable 
than the tag of price No Soviet object carries such 
*tags'—not to mention the fact that the prices are also 


much less than those of their Western equivalents. 

All the facts quoted above were not concocted 
by any Mohit Sen or R C. Dutt, but were taken from 
authentic sources. 

Singh has to say, “- of human rights and demo- 
cracy in these matters don't we concur more with 
the Constitution of US?” It 1s my earnest desire that 
such a day may never come when our Constitution 
will start taking guidance from the US Constitution 
which permits hanging of the Rosenberg couple, 
denunciation of Robert Oppenheimer, bombing of 
Hiroshima, provides safe sanctuaries to Marcos and 
war criminals, bullies Third World countries, bombs 
the residence of official head of state Gadaffi and 
shamelessly allows perpetration of genocide at Shabra 
and Shatila. Perhaps there 1s not a single dictator- 
ship under the sky which does not enjoy US patro- 
nage Can Rajesh Singh explain how 1n the land of 
‘freedom and justice’, PLO can be labelled as a 
‘terrorist outfit? but the Khalistan: killers do not 
carry such a description 

God forbid us from having such a Constitution and 
enjoying such human rights as one finds in the US.) 


Book Review : Jag Mohan 
(Contd from page 17) 
sense of historical perspective and in some others a 
routine narration like in a self-assessment report can 
be also noticed 

All the same, these contributions together consti- 
tute an anthology on the public sector, the like of 
which it will be very difficult to come across. The 
post mortem analyses done by a few of the contri- 
butors deserve careful reading And many of the 
suggestions scattered 1n almost all the contributions 
can be found worthwhile An additional feature 1s 
that in some can be found humorous incidents. On 
the whole, they are extremely readable by all those 1n- 
terested ın the public sector, be they friends or foes. 

What has made We and the Public Sector almost 
indispensable 1s the inclusion of the conclusions .and 
recommendations of the national conventions and 
annual conferences of public sector executives, the 
LK Jha Commission Report and the Arjun Sen 
Gupta Report. Besides “Performance Profiles" of 42 
public sector enterprises of the Centre and the States 
and the "Statistical Overview of the Public Sector" 
are two more worthwhile sections towards the end 
of the book. Somehow, the “‘categorisation”’ of top- 
level appointments of public sector undertakings just 
does not fit into the book as also the list of the 
public sector executives as on April, 1988 These 
two sections could have been dispensed with. They 
detract the value of the compendium. 

Instead, the editors could have devoted a few pages 
to the progress of workers’ participation in the 
public sector enterprises and to a survey of “‘Self- 
Management: Indian Experience” Besides the 
enormous effort and money spent on the benefits to 
workers in the public sector undertakings should 
have been reckoned with and the nature of the bene- 
fits accrued to them should have been dealt with. 
After all, the people, the so-called ordinary workers, 
have a stake in the public sector of India. May be 
in the future, another similar compendium could be 
brought by Dr Nigam as another publication of the 
Documentation Centre. El 





Tackling Fundamentalism 


qus is to comment on the prescription offered by 
S G Sardesai for countering religious fundament- 
hsm (“Challenge of Religious Fundamentalism’’, 
Mamstream, June 18, 1988) Comrade Sardesai’s 
suggestion that the struggle requires a journal to 
present a systematic counter-ideology and factual 
rebuttal to fundamentalism 1s an excellent one. That 
suggestion arises logically out of his observation 
that the struggle must move beyond ad hoe initiatives 
and mere recitation of high sounding phrases in 
defence of secularism, and that it must develop a 
positive vision of the ethical basis of secularism and 
a systematic critique of the fundamentalist world 
view 

However, Comrade Sardesai’s own analysis dis- 
plays all the confused thinking that has led to the 
weakness of secular and progressive forces 1n India. 
The most glaring flaw 1s in the approach towards 
the so called "bourgeois secular parties". The 
article proposes that a national committee be set up 
to coordinate the antir-communal struggle, and quite 
sensibly proposes that it include bourgeois secular 
parties However, it goes on to observe that these 
often make concessions to and compromises with 
communal forces, and suggests that it will not to be 
possible or proper for these compromises to be 
denounced by the committee! What then 1s the pur- 
pose of such a committee? If one 1s not willing to 
conduct this struggle in terms of principle, then ıt 1s 
lost before it 1s begun 

The article suggests that the Congress-I, as the 
“biggest secular national party im the country”, 
must be invited to participate in such a committee. 
Neither the description. nor the prescription 1s self- 
evident In récent years, the Congress-I’s rhetoric 
has become increasingly Hindu communal State 
Governments controlled by :t have seemed permissive 
of communal police brutality, as 1n Uttar Pradesh 
recently. At the same time, the Congress-I’s machi- 
nations in the past decade have included the en- 
couragement of Sikh  fundamentalist forces to 
weaken the challenge to Congress hegemony posed 
by independent Sikh political forces who, whatever 
their shortcomings, were committed to a federal 
national unity - 

The article seems to imply that the Congress-I 
will either strengthen the anti-communal committee 
if it does participate, or will suffer in public esteem 
ifit does not This quite simply misses the point. 
The likelihood is that the Congress-I will parti- 
cipate, and will hyack the anti-communal committee, 
usingit asa front for its nefarious communal 
opportunism 

Comrade Sardesa: suggests that religious funda- 
mentalism has become a menace to all civilised lifes 
I would suggest instead that the menace to civilised 
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hfe is of longer standing than the recent upsurge 
ofcommunalism The menace is posed by the 
grinding poverty suffered by the vast majority of the 
Indian people, and by the assault on their cultural 
values by the forces of modern capitalism. Small 
wonder that many poor Indians are attracted by 1deo- 
logies which seem to offer a critique of the so called 
“secular” forces of the Congress- The Congress-I 
has set State autonomy at nought, has both exploited 
and betrayed linguistic 2nd ethnic chauvinism, and 
has promoted economic changes which have under- 
cut family and community stability and the spiritual 
and ethical heritage of the Indian people, be they 
Muslim, Hindu, Sikh, Christian or Rationalist, 
without offering significant alleviation of poverty. 
The Congress-I’s attempt to monopolise the secular 
label bas resulted in the discrediting of secular 
ideology. 


Four features of the Indian social landscape must 
be acknowledged before a truly coherent ideology 
or movement can be built. against. the communal- 
fundamentalist upsurge The first 1s the material 
fact of poverty and the aspiration fora better life. 
The second 1s the deeply spirttual nature of Indian 
consciousness The third is the persistence, and 
even resurgence, of regional cultural and linguis- 
tic pride, as a perceived antidote to the alienation 
of a faceless national fcapitalist economy, The 
fourth 1s the persistent question of Muslim political 
identity 


To struggle against fundamentalist communalism 
1n ways that dissipate the struggle for a  redistribu- 
tton of wealth, for instance by making common 
cause with the Congress], is a self-defeating 
strategy The Congress-I 1s the organ of the Indian 
capitalism As such it has shown that it will con- 
tinue to promote economic changes and social 
dislocations which foster fundamentalist responses 
At the same time 1t has shown itself quite willing to 
opportunistically exploit fundamentalism for 
purposes of tts political hegemony 


Any successful struggle against communalism must 
be articulated 1n religious and ethical terms which 
move the masses of Indians, and presented as the 
defence of traditional spiritual and ethical values. In 
this respect, it 15 essential to distinguish outdated 
social customs from eternally vtable spiritual and 
ethical values This 15 not merely a matter of short 
term expediency, as Comrade Sardesai seems to 
suggest, Rehgion and spirituality are, for better 
or worse, the genius ofthe Indian people This 
must be respected and understood as the resource 
that they offer for collective social and political 
action The success of Gandhianism and the Muslim 
League in the pre-independence period, and the 
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signal failure of Indian Communism, are ample 
testimony to this 

To prevent the exploitation of regional grievances 
and linguistic pride by fundamentalist forces, it 1s 
essential to offera systematic critique of, and to 
conduct a principled struggle against, the Cong- 
ress-J's cynicism about the federal structure of the 
Indian state The Congress-I has weakened State 
Governments through excessive interference with 
non-Congress Governments and excessive control of 
the Congress Governments It has also sought to 


exploit separatist forces to weaken Opposition 
controlled State Governments, as in West Bengal 
recently. 


The question of Muslim political identity ın India 
1s perhaps one of the most intractable issues in 
contemporary politics anywhere in the world It can 
be neither wished away with pious statements about 
the secular character of the Indian state and the 
need for Hindu-Muslim unity, nor can ıt be pacified 
by the extension of special consideration. to the 
most reactionary elements ın the Muslim commu- 
nity | 

The trauma of partition was.the result of a variety 
of factors Among them was a struggle led by secu- 
larist and reformist Muslims such as Mohamed Ali 
Jinnah and Liaquat Al; Khan These sought, in 
the initial stages, to find serious consideration and 
embodiment within the Indian polity of the partı- 
cular problems of the Muslims as a substantial and 
historically significant minority The * challenge 
that they sought to address was how the Muslims 
could engage 1n social reform without losing their 
political identity One may quarrel with the notion 
that a distinct political identity even within a united 
India, was necessary for the protection of Muslims 
asa minority However, ıt would be the height of 
folly not to recognise that this remains a live issue 
today for Indian Muslims 

The establishment of Pakistan may have solved 
the problem of ‘Hindu domination" for the Muslims 
of Punjab, Bengal and Sindh However, it did no 
such thing for the rest of the subcontinent’s Mus- 
lms. It certainly did little to address the question 
of how a pluralist and secular Indian polity would 
deal with the aspirations aruculated by Jinnah and 
company It was precisely the anticipation of this 
dual problem that had led Muslim leaders such as 
Maulana Azad to oppose partition 

Iwould hezard the observation that Indian Mus- 
lims today wish to progress socially while remain- 
1ng true to their Muslim. identity and heritage. This 
much is evident from the evolution of popular 
Pakistani politics 1n a progressive direction despite 
the vigorous attempts of the military Government to 
impose an obscurantist social order there. Oppor- 
tunist appeals to reactionary Muslim sentiment by 
the Congress-I,as in the bill to reverse the Shah 
Bano decision, does little to answer Muslim asp!ra- 
tions Rather, itis viewed by progressive Muslim 
opinion as a betrayal, an exclusion of the Muslims 
from the political system and constitutional protec- 
tion At the same time ıt does much to encourage 
the reactionaries and. fundamentalists, by rewarding 
their fundamentalist machinations and rhetoric. 
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Perhaps, as in all matters, the place to start is 
with a revaluation of history. This might begin with 
the inclusion of Jinnah, along with Vivekananda and 
Gandhi, among the great political thinkers of 
modern India If Indian Muslims are ambivalent 
about the Pakistan question, it is less out of dis- 
loyalty to India and more because the father of 
Pakistan, the 'Quaid-1-Azam" of Indian Muslims 
who was once also described as “the ambassador 
of Hindu-Muslim unity” by none other than 
Gokhale, appears to them to have articulated a still 
viable political vision of their place in India. 

All this will inevitably imply a sincere effort to re` 
solve differences with Pakistan. On both sides of the 
border, the resolution of ethnic conflicts depends 
upon the resolution of international security issues. 
On this score too, the bellicose and strident rhetoric 
of the Congress-I 1s a grave source "of instability. It 
feeds both Pakistani paranoia and US interference. 
It plays into the hands of anti-Muslim communal 
forces. It also provides a diversion, as 1n Punjab, 
from the true couses of disorder and disunity, which 
lie in bad Government policies. 

Comrade Sardesai purveys the classic Indian Com- 
munist view that conflicts ın the subcontinent, 
internal or international, are a conspiracy by US 
imperialism. The truth of the matter 1s that our 
divisions among ourselves are exploited by outside 
forces, as they have been since time immemorial We 
would do well to look to what 1s within our power, 
analyse honestly, and have the courage to act upon 
what 1s revealed Even if there are outside culprits, 
their designs will be frustrated not by our accusa- 
tions and complaints but by our actions to immunise 
the subcontinent against intervention 

It will be positively disastrous if, instead of treat- 
ing the causes of disorder, we treat the symptoms. 
Comrade Sardesai would use criminal prosecution 
against instigators of communal ill-feeling Of 
course, perpetration of violence must be punished. 
However, the punishment of mere expression, how- 
ever reprehensible the views expressed, will merely 
drive such activity underground, and make martyrs 
of extremists It will do nothing to remove the soil 
in which communal ideology grows. 

I will be happy to exchange views with persons 
interested ın these issues ' 

Yours very truly, 
Amit Anant Pandya 
6321 Southwood Avenue, 
Apartment 2W T 
St Louis 


Mussouri 63105 
USA 
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DOCUMENT 


CPI-M on Gorbachevy's New Thinking 


* 
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Tke momentous changes in the Soviet Union brought about by perestroika and glasnost have had 
their inevitable impact on different segments of world opinion Jn India, they haye generated 
tremendous interest and have touched off exciting discussions in Communist circles, some of which 
are critical but mostly questioning the validity and viability of the new Soviet changes Of these 
the most articulate and outspoken are the criticisms and questionings raised by the Communist 
Party of India-Marxist (CPI-M). The most authoritative exposition of. the CPI-M position on 
the subject ıs to be found in a long document prepared by the Central Committee of CPI-M m 
May 1988 for mner-party discussion This document is a critique of Gorbachey's long report 
delivered on the occasion of the seventieth anniversary of the Bolshevik Revolution in November 1987 
Recently, the, Central Committee of the CPI-M after its meeting on August 8-10, 1988 released 
to the press another but shorter document on the subject entitled “On Recent Developments in the 


Soviet Union" adopted at that meeting It deals with the decisions of the 19th CPSU Conference 
Both these documents are reproduced here as théy deserve to be studied and evaluated as 
reflecting the considered stand of the leadership of the leading formation of the Commumst move- 


ment in India, —Editor 





For Inner-Party Reporting to Party 
Members Only 


CENTRAL COMMITTEE STATEMENT ON 
CERTAIN IDEOLOGICAL QUESTIONS PER- 
TAINING TO COMRADE GORBACHEY’S 
REPORT ON THE 70TH ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE OCTOBER REVOLUTION 
(ADOPTED AT CC MEETING HELD 
FROM MAY 3 TO 6, 1988) 


1 The 70th Anniversary of the Great October Socialist 
Revolution became a great international event Jt served to 
focus attention on the great strides of soctalist achievemeats 
in the Soviet Unionin spite of the destruction during the 
anti-Nazi war It served to re-assert the superiority of the 
socialist system over the capitalist system with its crisis and 
unemployment, its armed aggressions against other peoples 
and its drive towards nuclear war The years since the Great 
October Revolution have revealed the essential difference 
between the two systems, the imperialist system with its 
war and aggression andthe socialist system withits firm 
commitment for peace 

2 Thecontinued existence and increased strength of the 
Soviet Union, the liberationist role it played in the anti-Nazi 
war in the midst of constant treachery and conspiracies of 
the Western imperialists 1mmensely strengthened the forces 
of world revolution, world forces of freedom, peace and 
socialism ‘The anti-Nazi victory and its follow-up of socialist 
revolutions and the collapse of the colonial system decisively 
shifted the world balance of forces in favour of the strug- 
ghng peoples of the world, making it difficult for the biggest 
ymperialist powers to secure easy victory for their aggressive 
designs The protracted character of the struggle in Third 
World countries, the retreats and defeats inflicted on tmperia- 
jism testify to the growing power of world forces of progress 
and socialism 

3 Theenormous strengthening of the economic power of 
the Soviet Union since the end of the anti-Nazi war and 
above all the defeat of imperialist attempts to secure nuclear 
supremacy over the USSR has further shifted the balance 
of forces in favour of the people The present day revolu- 
tionary movements, their successes, their protracted resis- 
tance, the resistance of Governments of many newly liberated 
countries to imperialist attempts to trap them, and the non- 
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aligned policies of the Governments of countries lik 
een eet the strength of the socialist pie “At 
of these achievements sto 
oa. Marxism-Leninism tood the CPSU basing itself 
n these years the Soviet Union's struggle fo 

played a vital role in curbing the ager ive: Detivities “Of a 
Imperialist camp against socialist countries and the drive 
towards nuclear war The repeated offers to stop the arma- 
ments race, the warning to the world against the conse- 
quences of a nuclear war, the unilateial declaration rejecting 
a first nuclear strike and the recent agreement to remove 
short and medium nuclear missiles from Europe have played 
a big role in tsolating the imperialists and strengthening the 
world struggle for peace Thanks to these concrete moves 
and the constant readiness to protect peace, imperialist 
propaganda about Soviet intentions got blunted and exposed 
and larger and larger sections of people in Europe and the 
USA understood the necessity of protecting and maintaining 
peace This of course checked the imperialist moves for war 
preparations and was a good victory for the cáuse of the 
international proletarian movement in the world 

5 The struggle for peace waged by the Soviet Union in the . 
post-war years has helped ina big way the advance of the 
forces of freedom, peace and socialism Protected against 
wars the working class and people of all countries were able 
to concentrate their attention on their internal contradicttons 
and struggles! The growing alignment of the labour move- 
ment inthe advanced capitalist countries with the Struggle 
for peace and the role played by the NAM strengthened 
the fight against nuclear war The growing concern for peace 
among sections of ruling circles in impenalist countries 
also helps the cause of peace and the fight against nuclear 
war In spite of these favourable factors there 1s no reason 
for complacency The imperialists have not gtven up their 
cee and policies ang a continuous and relentless struggle 
agains e danger of nuclear warts nec 
humanity from destruction , ER eras 

6 At the same time it should be remembered that the 
imperialists are not easily moved by public concern, moral 
considerations or concern for human values They calculate 
everything on the basis of material gains and class prospects 
The decisive check that was exercised on imperialist war- 
mongers was exercised by the Soviet Union’s preparedness to 
face any nuclear attacks with dire consequences for the 
attackers The achievement of nuclear parity between the 
Soviet Union and the USA was an effective weapon to pre- 
vent the outbreak of war The knowledge the millions of 
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people now spared that there will be no victor in the nuclear 
war, increased the urge and strength of the peace movement 
and further restricted the imperialist drive for war prepara- 
tons ' 

7 While our Party acclarmed the great role of the Soviet 
Union at each of its Congresses, while ıt applauded its fight 
for world peace, its decisive intervention to protect the, 
Third World countries, ıt had also occasion to express its 
differences on important 1deological 1ssues 

8 The report of Comrade Gorbachev on the occasion of 
the 70th Anniversary of the Gieat October Revolution — the 
third part dealing with the international situation “The 
October Revolution and Today's World" — contains estimates 
and formulations which are at variance with our Party’s 
understanding Our Party’s delegation which attended the 
70th Anniversary celebrations expressed to the CPSU leaders 
Its reservations on the basic formulations made ın the report 
Subsequently our delegation once again visited Moscow to 
discuss the differences but they could not be resolved The 
Central Committee therefore has to take note of this diver- 
gence of views and inform the Party ranks about our stand in 
relation to the new thinking of the CPSU The Central Com- 
mittee discussed the report of Comrade Gorbachev and decid- 
ed to issue the present document embodying the Party’s views 
on the issues raised in the report as they have a ue 
bearing on our movement 


Our Unde: standing — 1957 and 1960 Conferences of Communist 
Parties 


9 To be able to understand the real implications of 
Comrade Gorbachev’s estimate of the world situation we must 
recapitulate our own understanding of the present day world 
and the basis of this understanding ' It will be remembered, 
that our Party in its understanding of the post-war situation 
based itself on the statement issued by the Communist Parties’ 
Conferences ın Moscow ın 1957 and 1960 The 1957 Confe- 
rence declared “The main content of our epoch is the transi- 
tion from capitalism to socialism which was begun by the 
Great October Socialist Revolution in Russia The peoples of 
the colonia and dependent countries still languishing in 
slavery are intensifying the struggle for national liberation 
The progress of socialism and the national liberation move- 
ment has greatly acceleiated the disintegration of imperialism 
With regard to the greater part of mankind imperialism has 
lost its one time domination In the imperialist countes 
society 1s rocked by deep going class contradictions and by 
antagonism between those countries while the working class 1s 
putting up increasing resistance to the policy of imperialism 
and the monopolies, 1s fighting for better conditions, democra- 
tic rights, for peace and socialism While socialism ıs on the 
upgrade, imperialism 1s heading towards decline The positions 
of imperialism have been greatly weakened as a result of the 
disintegration of the colonial system In the imperialist coun- 
tries the contradictions between the productive forces and 
production 1elations have become acute In many respects 
modern science and engineering are not being used in the 
1nterest of social progress for all mankind, because capitalism 
fetters and deforms the development of the productive forces 
of society The world capitalist economy remains shaky and 
unstable The relatively good economic activity still observed 
in a numbei of capitalist countries ıs due 1n large measure ‘to 
the arms drive and other transient factors However, the 
capitalist economy is bound to encounter deepei slumps and 
crisis The temporary high business activities help to keep up 
the refoimist illusions among part of the workers in the 
capitalist countries "* 

10 The 1960 gathering of representatives of Communists 
and Workers’ Parties declared in their statement "Our time, 
whose content 1s transition from capitalism to socialism initi- 
ated by the Great October Revolution, 1s a time of struggle 
between the two opposing social systems, a time of soctalist 
revolutions and national liberation. revolutions, a time of 
breakdown of imperialism, of the abolition of the colonial 
system, a time of transition of more peoples to the socialist 
path, of the triumph of socialism and communism on a world 

cale 
: 1] "tis the principal characteristic of our time that the 
world socialist system 1s becoming the decisive factor 1n the 
development of society 

«Today it is the world soctalist system and the forces fight- 
ing against imperialism, for social transformation of society, 
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that defermine the main content, the main trend, the main 
features of the historical development of society Whatever 
efforts imperialism makes, ıt cannot stop the advance of 
history A reliable basis has been provided for further 
decisive victories for socialism The complete triumph of 
Socialism 1s inevitable ” y 

12 Gorbachev’s presentation and his analysis of the 
present day world situation run counter to this revolutionary 
understanding of the balance of class forces 1n the world The 
Conference of Communist Parttes took note of the fact that 
the balaace of forces in the world had shifted in favour of the 
people and socialism and therefore allround intensification 
of social contradictions of the period was inevitable That is 
why the statement described the epoch as an epoch of transi- 
tion to socialism and an epoch tn which the main content of 
the present period was determined by the class struggle of the 
people and activities of the socialist camp Gorbachev's 
presentation seeks to make a case for growing modification of 
the contradictions of the period, for avoiding confrontation 
between the people and imperialism and suggests ways in 
which the interests of the people and the working class can be 
reconciled with the interests of the imperialists and capitalists 


Party's Struggle Against Opportunism and Dogmatism ' 


13 Basing on this international understanding which was 
at one time accepted by all Parties, our Party continued to 
study the changes in the international situation and make 1ts 
own analysis consistent with the character of the epoch 
Remaining faithful to these declarations, our Party had to 
express sharp differences first with the CPSU and [ater on with 
the Communist Party of China (CPC) We took note of the 
contradictions of the present period and sharply differed from 
those who under one pretext or another would focus only on 
one of these contradictions, thereby leading to an erroneous 
outlook on the world situation and erroneous tactics and 
understanding We also came to the conclusion that in diffe- 
rent periods under different circumstances one or the other 
contradiction may become the focus of the world struggle and 
this has to be located and appropriate understanding and 
tactics are to be drawn This however did not mean modi- 
fication of other contradictions It only meant that some- 
times there is growing intensification of one or more contra- 
dictions | 

14 The Burdwan Plenum of the Party held in April 1968 
stated “All Communists who are gwded by the theory of 
scientific socialism and Marxism-Leninism accept that in 
the present era there exist four fundamental social contradic- 
tions They are the contradiction between the camps of 
world socialism and capitalism, the contradiction between the 
proletariat and the bourgeorsie in capitalist countries, the 
contradiction between the imperialist states and the oppres- 
sed countries and the contradiction among the different 
imperialist states and among the monopoly capitalist 
groups ” 

15 While stressing onthe contradictions of our period, 
our Party emphasised that the principal contradiction of the 
epoch was between socialism and imperialism At the same 
time it stressed that in a particular period one or the other 
contradiction may get more intensified and become the focal 
point for the time being 

16 Earlier 1n the 1960s our. Party noted the sharpening of 
the contradiction between imperialism and the national 
liberation movement and stressed that it had become the 
focal point of world struggle Later on with the passage of 
tıme andına changed situation. the ViJaywada Congress of 
our Party noted the sharpening of the contradiction. between 
imperialism and socialism and the rise of nuclear war danger. 
The Vijayawada Political Resolution observed 

“The crisis has sharpened the contradiction between the 
imperialist and socialist camps This ıs seen in the abandon- 
ment of the detente by US imperialists and their serious war 
preparations The Reagan administration resorts to bellicose 
propaganda demanding US superiority in arms and 
stationing of Pershing and Cruise missiles 1n Europe It has 
embarked upon large-scale production of neutron warheads, 
weapons of human destruction 

“The US imperialists are simultaneously doing everything 
to slander and subvert soctalist regimes Their support to the 
counter-revolution 1n Poland 1s quite obvious and open They 
have recently gone to the extent of imposing economic sanc- 
tions against the Soviet Union as well as Poland," 


` 


^ 


17 Our understanding of the developing contradictions 
led to differences with the CPSU and later on with the CPC 
In the 1960s we differed with the CPSU because 1t under- 
estimated to the point of ignoring the contradiction between 
national liberation. movement and imperialism which was 
becoming a focal point of resistance The CPSU at that time 
concentrated only on the contradiction between socialism and 
imperialism 

18 Ata later stage we differed from the CPC which while 
recognising the intensification of the contradiction between 
national liberation and imperialism began to growingly ignore 
the principal contradiction of our period that between 
imperialism and socialism We all know the net result of this 
outlook 

19 In the successıve Party Congresses after the Burdwan 
Plenum, our Party reiterated its understanding of the present 
epoch and judged the developing international situation in 
the context of 1ntensification of the four major contradictions 
ofour period It was never suggested in our analysis that 
any of these contradictions was getting modified opening the 
prospect of settling problems without class struggle and in 
mutual class interest 


Twelfth Party Congress and Contradictions 


20. The Political Resolution of the 12th Party Congress 
stated “The struggle for peace waged by the Warsaw Pact 
countries, with the support of the people of the world, 
together with the military preparedness of the Soviet Union 
which 1s determined to see that the existing military parity 15 
not upset in favour of imperialism has so far acted as a strong 
deterrent against the nuclear war-mongers " Referring to 
inter-Imperialist contradictions the Resolution says “In the 
situation created by the crisis, inter-1mperialist contradictions 
are sharpening though they are not powerful enough to stop 
the US drive towards the nuclear war But the economic 
rivalries ın the world market, the uneven technological deve- 
lopment of the imperialist countries, the selfish economic 
policies pursued by the USA and finally, the USA’s dictatorial 
demands on its partners for increased military expenditure are 
all leading to resistance on the part of its allies ^ 

21 Regarding the contradictions in the advanced capita- 
list countries the Congress Resolution says “The crisis and 
its effects announced the failure of state monopoly capita- 
lism to regulate the economy the identification of the 
state with the monopolists, with their industrial mulitary 
complex, narrows its Social base to the extreme rendering 
possible wide mass movement embracing widely disparate 
economic strata This 1s one of the reasons for the 1ntensi- 
fication of the struggle 1n the advanced capitalist countries "ki 

22 In the contradiction between the imperialist and Third 
World countries, the resolution observes “The mounting 
debt load of Third World countries and the consequent 
dependence of many of their economies on the Western world 
lead to an intense sharpening of the conflict between 1mpera- 
lism and these countries This 1s sharpening their conflict 
and intensifies the US intervention ın Latin America The US 
intervened with arms and carried out 2 cowardly aggression 
against tiny Greneda two years back Jt protects the mur- 
derous regime of El Salvador by supplying it with arms and 
money ” 

23 The Vyayawada Congress and earlier Congresses made 
similar analysis based on the contradictions of the period and 
the prospects of the epoch 


27th Congtess of the CPSU 


24 Itis interesting to note that the 27th Congress of the 
CPSU also confirmed the strengthening of the major contra- 
dictions of our period and made a world analysis based on 
them 

“The first and most important group of contradictions 1n 
terms of humanity’s future 1s connected with the relations 
between countries of the two systems, the two formattons 
These contradictions have a long history Since the Great 
October Revolution in Russia and the split of the world on 
fhe social-class principles, fundamental differences have 
emerged both in the assessment of current affairs and ın the 
views concerning the world’s social perspective : 

“Capitalism regarded the birth of socialism as an *error 
of history which must be ‘rectified’ It was to be rectified at 
any cost, by any means, irrespective of law and morality, by 
armed intervention, economic blockade, subvérvise activity, 
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sanctions and ‘punishment’, or rejection of all cooperation 
But nothing could interfere with the consolidation of the new 
system and its histonical right to live 

“The difficulty that the ruling classes of the capitalist world 
have in understanding the realities, the recurrence of attempts 
at resolving by force the whole group of contradictions divid- 
the two worlds are, of course, anything but accidental The 
intrinsic mainsprings and socto-economic essence of imperia- 
lism prompt ıt to translate the competition of the two sys- 
tems into the language of military confrontation Owing to 
its social nature, 1mperalism,ceaselessly gives rise to aggres- 
sive, adventurist policy 

“Here we can speak of a whole complex of motives in- 
volved the predatory appetites of the arms manufactures and 
the influentral military-bureaucratic groups, the selfish interest 
of the monopolists 1n sources of raw materials and markets 
for their goods, the bourgeoisie’s fear of the on-going changes, 
and lastly, the attempts to resolve 1ts own increasingly acute 
problems at socialism’s expense 

“Such attempts are especially typical of US imperialism 
It was nothing but imperial ideology and policy, the wish to 
create the most unfavourable external conditions for socialism 
and for the USSR that prompted the launching of the race of 
nuclear and other arms after 1945, just when the crushing 
defeat of fascism and militarism was, 1t would seem, offer- 
ing a realistic opportunity for building a world without 


wars, anda mechanism of international cooperation — the ^ 


United Nations — had been created for this purpose But 
imperialism’s nature asserted itself that time again 

“Today, too, the Right wing of the US monopoly bour- 
geoisie regards the stoking up of international tensions as 
something that Justifies military spending, claims to global 
supremacy, 1nterference 1n the affairs of other states, and an 
offensive against the interests and the rights of the American 
working people No smali role seems to be played by the 
idea of using tensions to put pressure on the allies, to make 
them absolutely obedient, to subordinate them to Washing- 
ton's dictation ” 

25 In relation to the contradiction between capital and 
labour the political report of the 27th Congress of the CPSU 
says 

“The contradictions between labour and capital are among 
the first to grow more acute In the 1960s and 1970s, with 
the onset of a favourable economic situation, the working 
class and working people managed to secure a certain 1mpro- 
vement of their condition But from the mid-1970s on, the 
proliferating economic crisis and another technological 
modernisation of production changed the situation, and 
enabled capital to go on the counter-offensive, depriving the 
working people of a considerable part of their soctal gains 
For a number of standard of living indicators, the working 
people were flung many years back Unemployment has 
reached a post-war high The condition of peasants and 
farmers ıs detertorating visibly, some farms are going bank- 
rupt, with their former owners Joining the ranks of hired 
workers, while others become abjectly dependent on large 
agricultural monopolies and banks The social stratification 
1s growing deeper and increasingly striking In the United 
States, for example, one per cent of the wealthiest families 
own riches that exceed by nearly 50 per cent the aggregate 
wealth of 80 per cent of all American families, which make 
up the lower part of the property pyramid ” 

26 Inrelation to the inter-impertalist contradictions the 
report observes 

“The last decades of the century are marked by new out- 
breaks of inter-imperialist contradictions and the appea- 
rance of their new forms and tendencies This group 
of capitahst contradictions has not been eliminated either 
by class affinity, the interestin uniting forces, by mulitary, 
economic and political integration, or by the scientific 
and technological revolution The latter has 1ncontestably 
accelerated the internalisation of capitalist production, has 
given added impetus to the evening up of levels as well as to 
the leap-lıke development of capitalist countries The 
competition that has grown more acute under the impact of 
scientific and technological progress, 1s affecting those who 
have dropped behind ever more mercilessly The considerable 
complication of the conditions of capitalist reproduction, the 
diversity of crisis processes, and the intensification of inter- 
national competition have made imperialist rivalry especially 
acute and bitter The commercial and economic struggle on 
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the world market 1s witnessing ever greater reliance on the 
power of national state-monopoly capitalism, with the role of 
the bourgeois síate becomung increasingly aggressive and 
egoistic ” 

27 Inrelation to the contradictions between imperialism 
and Third World countries the report says 

“A new complex and changing set of contradictions has 
taken shape between imperialism, on the one hand, and the 
developing countries and peoples, on the other The Ibera- 
tion of former colonies and semi-colonies was a strong politi- 
cal and ideological blow to the capitalist system It has ceased 
to exist in the shape that 1t assumed 1n the 19th century and 
which extended into the first half of the 20th century. A slow, 
arduous, but irreversible process of socio-economic transfor- 
mationsis under way m the hfe of nations comprising the 
majority of mankind This process, which has brought about 
not a few fundamental changes, has also encountered consi- 
derable difficulties 

“By political manoeuvring, blandishments and blackmail, 
military threats and intimidation, and all too often by direct 
interference ın the internal affairs of the newly free countries, 
capitalism has in many ways managed to sustain the earlier 
relationships of economic dependence On this basis, imperia~ 
lism managed to create and run the most refined system of 
neo-colomalist exploitation, and to tighten its hold on a 
considerable number of newly free states 

“The consequences of this are tragic The developing coun- 
tries with a population of more than two billion, have, in 
effect, become a region of wholesale poverty Inthe early 
1980s, the per capita income ın the newly free countries was 
on the whole less than 10 per cent than that of the déveloped 
capitalist states And inthe past thirty years, far from 
shrinking, the gap has grown wider Nor is it a question of 
Just comparative poverty These 1s illiteracy and ignorance, 
chronic undernourshment and hunger, appalling child 
mortality, and epidemics that afflict hundreds of millions of 
people ’ 


Two Presentations 


28 Comrade Gorbachev’s iepoit is significant for many 
reasons In the first place ıt ıs based on assumptions which 
are at variance withthe many formulations and estimates 
made by the CPSU 1n the analysis of the international situa- 
tion made ın the report of the 27th Congress of the CPSU 
It puts forward a new concept of growing interdependence 
and integrated relations of the two worlds, the soctalist and 
the imperialist 

29 Till now almost all Communist Parties presented the 
world situation as an intensification of the contradiction of 
their present period, contradiction of the present world 
centering round the principal and basic contradiction — bet- 
ween socialism and imperialism The analysis flowing from 
this presentation led to growing emphasis on the importance 
of the class struggle in the advanced capitalist countries, 
growing mass resistance to: imperiahsm in the Third World 
countries apart from the resistance of masses of these coun- 
tries to the policies pursued by their reactionary governments 
In this analysis the struggle for peace also found a correct 
place as part of the growing class struggle against imperialism 
and capitalism asan integral part of the struggle of masses 
to free themselves from capitalist and imperialist exploita- 
tion This presentation did not muss attaching vital impor- 
tance to the struggle for peace, struggle for elimination of 
nuclear weapons and the struggle for the removal of danger 
of nuclear war 


Peaceful co-existence 


30 Gorbachev in his report talks about peaceful co-exis- 
tence ‘“‘Naturally there have been changes in Lenin’s 
concept of peaceful co-existence At first it was needed above 
all to create a modicum of external conditions for the cons- 
truction of a new society 1n the country of the socialist revo- 
lution Continuing the class based policy of the victorious 
proletariat, peaceful co-existence subsequently became a 
condition for the survival of the, entire human race especially 
1n the nuclear age "' 

31 The CPI-M has always upheld the Lemmist policy of 
peaceful co-existence between countries belonging to different 
social systems Marxist-Leninist parties regard peaceful 
co-existence as an essential part of the foreign policy of the 
socialist state The Soviet Union by firmly advocating it 
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has countered impertalist war propaganda and strengthened 
the world struggle for peace 

32 Peaceful co-existence between states of different social 
systems, however, does not mean a call for cessation of class 
struggle in capitalist and Third World countries Our Party 
has fought against this opportunist interpretation 1n the past 
The maintenance of peaceful co-existence has now assumed 
vital importance ın the background of the danger of nuclear 
war It has become an urgent necessity for all countries and 
all peoples 


The Main Thesis — Intei-dependent and Integral World 


33 The main thesis of the report ıs that we are now ın the 
midst of a new stage of society each part of which cannot 
do without the other It ıs an inter-dependent and integral 
world leading to modifications of earlier contradictions 

34 The report explains the new concept of Soviet foreign 
policy What 1s this new concept? It 1s this new concept that 1s 
at the centre of the new outlook towards the world situation 
It is a concept which ignores the intensification of class con- 
tradictions of the present period and suggests that they can 
be growingly modified in the interests of an integral and 
interdependent world and the interest of peace “As you 
know this concept proceeds from the idea that for all the 
profound contradictions of the contemporary world, for all 
the radical differences among the countries that comprise 
It, itis inter-related, inter-dependent and integral " Instead 
of a world divided by class contradictions you are presented 
with a world which ıs growingly getting integrated and inter- 
dependent Even the socialist countries and the imperialist 
countries are also getting inter-related and s1nter-dependent 
and integral 

35 What are the reasons for this inter-dependence and 
integral character? “The reasons for this include the inter- 
nationalisation of the world economic ties, the comprehensive 
scope for scientific and technological revolution, the essential 
novel role played by the mass media, the state of the earth's 
resources, the common environmental danger and the crying 
social problems of the developing world which affects us al! 
The marin reason however 1s the problem of human survival 
This problem is now with us because the development of 
nuclear weapons and the threatening prospects of their use 
have called into question the very existence of the human 
race 

36  Internationalisation. of economic ties which started 
Since the expansion of capitalism has led to colonial con- 
quests, enslavement of millions of people and their 1mpove- 
rishment To present inter-nationalisation of economic lfe 
only as economic inter-dependence and forget the intense class 
conflict inherent ın ıt 15 unscientific None can say that this 
internationalisation of economic life takes place on terms of 
equality Only the imperialist countries and exploiters can 
think of internationalisation of economic life as inter-depen- 
dence, meaning thereby as opportunity for further exploita- 
tion 

37 The scientific and technological revolution does not 
simply unite the economic life, it 1s also a weapon of domina- 
tion in the hands of advanced countries, a weapon of intensi- 
fying class struggle in capitalist countries It should not be 
forgotten that under capitalism advance of science and techno- 
logy is exploited in the interest of the ruling class and 1s 
accompanied by unemployment and worsening conditions for 
the working class leading to intensification of class struggle 
The rapid development of technology ın Western countries has 
deepened and strengthened the backwardness of newly liberat- 
ed countries The advertised transfer of technology to these 
countries 1s not a charitable operation but 1s accompanied by’ 
conditions of collaboration which increase their dependence 
on the imperialists It 1s known that transfer of technology 1s 
considered by the USA as an instrument of its aggressive 
foreign policy 

38 Does the concern for the earth’s resources or environ- 
ment really draw the imperialist countries and their rulers 
into some common action for saving tlie world or are they 
increasingly grabbing the world's'resources? The crying social 
problems of the Third World countries, are they leading to 
integration. on terms of equality or forcible integration of the 
underdeveloped countries through neo-colonialism? It 1s really 
astonishing to find that the crying problems of the Third 
World countries which are problems of imperialist exploita- 
tion are considered as evidence of growing integiation of the 


world But in the end all these reasons are given up and the 
report comes to the main point It says “The main reason 
however is the problem of human survival ” It 1s now a1gued 
that even the imperialists want to recognise that we are all 
inter-dependent and must live in cooperation with each other 
because of the fear of mutual destruction With this argument 
other contradictions, social contradictions of the period are 
taken out of sight, 


Intensification of Contradiction 


39  Itis argued that the main reason for the integral cons- 
ciousness of the world is the problem of human survival 
While the feat of mutual destruction does 
lists have not given 
they are stiiving for 


© common concern for humanity 
and concern over human destruction But this 1s not correct 


Nuclear aggression against the Soviet Union has been prevent- 
ed because there is fear of effective retaliation The imperia- 
lists are seeking to disturb the existing parity and acquire nu- 


1sm 1s getting modified 
fication of the contradiction when both sides are ready with 
full nuclear arsenals, 
socialist side to strike effectively at imperialism 1n case of war 
does not indicate modification of the contradictions 

40 In the present situation ın which US imperialism 1s 
afraid of launching war, the US imperialists are manoeuvring 
for a new advantageous position to solve the contradictions in 
their favour It does not mean that the USA has given up all 
hope for nuclear superionty It 1s no doubt true that the 
peace movement 1s getting steadily widened and sections of 
the ruling circles in imperialist countries are also expressing 
concern for peace But 1t 15 erroneous to think that this has 
created an integral world 

41 No doubt if popular concern for peace grows and the 
peace movement makes gigantic progress ıt will be extremely 
difficult for imperialist circles to think of launching a nuclear 
war But the decisive factor is the deterrent in the hands of 
the Soviet Union, the expression of class struggle and not the 
modification of contradictions 

42 tis wrong to raise hopes of permanent durable peace 
by attributing tothe imperialists common concern to save 
humanity lt ıs equally erroneous to see priority for human 
values in the present world 

43 This does not mean that more favourable factors do 
not exist today to avoid nuclear war or that a nuclear war IS 
inevitable All that has to be uudeistood is that the Present 
favourable atmosphere can be made more favourable if the 
working class movement exercises 1ts vigilance over imperialist 
tactics and. policies and continues to mobilise people from all 
continents for the purpose of defending peace 

44 Success in the struggle for elimination of nuclear 
weapons, for eliminating the danger of nuclear war will be a 
big trrumph for the forces of peace, democracy and socialism 
enabling the people to avoid unnecessary destruction 1n their 
march forward It will definitely further alter the balance of 
forces 1n the world in favour of the people While every effort 
should be made to achieve this success it should be realised 
that itis hard to achieve it without persistent battle against 
the 1mperialists especially the policies of the USA 1n pursu- 
ance of war and global domination 

45 It should not be presented as if elimination. of all 
nuclear weapons will automatically give quietus to the global 
ambitions of the USA and eliminate contradictions between 
socialist and aimperialist camps The Struggle to solve this 
contradiction will take different forms 


Laws of the Integial World 


46 The report seeks to identify the laws which amongst 
conflicting interests, modify the contradictions “We are ex- 
amınıng the theoretical aspects ofthe prospects of advance- 
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ment towards durable peace The new way of thinking has 
helped us to generally prove thata comprehensive system of 
international security in the context of disarmament 1s needed 
and possible Now we must prove that the attainment of this 
goal is necessary and feasible We must identify the laws 
governing the interaction of the forces which, through 
rivalry, contradictions and conflicting interests, can produce 
the desired effect In this connection we should begin by 
posing some tough questions — of course tackling them from 
Leninist positions and using Leninist methodology ” ‘The first 
question concerns the nature of Imperialism It goes without 
saying that external factors cannot change the nature of a 
social system " “But given the current Stage of world’s deve- 
lopment and the new level of its inter-dependence and integ- 
ration is it possible to influence that natuie and block its 
more dangerous manifestations? In other words can we be sure 
that the laws operating in the integral world in which 
universa] human values have top priority will restrict the 
Scope of the destructive effects produced by the operation of 
the egocentric laws which benefit only the ruling classes and 
are basic to the capitalist system?" 

47 "This 1s a very strange question Firstly, we are told that 
weare existing 1n a new integral world, secondly, that this 
world has its own laws operating 1n 1t, thirdly, in this world 
universal human values have top priority, fourthly, the laws 


of this world, we are asked, can they not block the basic law 
of the capitalist system? 


48 Firstly, 
integral world with modified contradictions but the statement 


and not by modifying these contradictions, that 1s, not by per- 
of the people One Should not 
deceive oneself and 1magine that in the present. world the so- 


called new stage of integral world has top priority for human 
values 


49  Itis further asked 
the first one Can capitalism get rid of mulitarism and function 
and develop in the economic sphere without it? Is it not a 
delusion on our part to invite the West to draw and compare 


conversion programmes for switching economies Over to 
civilian production?" 


50 Another question 


Words, the 
the conditions of a nuclear weapons free world, to the condi- 


» asking capitalism to ac- 
le order which goes against 
The meaning of this appeal is explained later 
on It really means the working class and the Third World 
countries should settle with imperialists in mutual interest 


Central Idea — Modification of Contradictions 


53 Now we come to the central idea of 
foreign policy “The post-war period has witnessed an indepth 


principal trends in the world’s €conomy and politics 
above all to the trends that inevitably led to wars to 
wars between capitalists themselves ” 

54 AII these years a Inajor part of the world communist 
Inovement stressed that the character of the post-war epoch 


Irefer 
world 
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was a sharpening of the contradictions of the period between 
1mmperialism and socialism, between capitalists and working 
class ın advanced capitalist countries, between imperialism 
and the third world and between imperialists themselves 
But now a new stage 1s announced ın which these contradic- 
tions are in a process of indepth modification 

55 This understanding ıs not 1n accordance with histori- 
cal facts and current reality The post-world-war starts with 
the close of the anti-Nazi victory ın 1945 Itsaw the most 
gigantic developments 1n world history, the socialist revolu- 
tions in a number of European countries, the Great Chinese 
revolution, the emergence of socialism in one-third of the 
world, the victories of Vietnam, Korea, Cuba and the open 
defeat of US imperialism at the hands of the brave people of 
Vietnam, the independence of India, the collapse of the 
colonial world All these were manifestations of the highest 
level of class conflicts To describe this period as a period 
of modification of contradictions 1s a travesty of facts And 
1n the recent period also US interference has increased every- 
where India knows to her cost what the US 1s doing in 
Pakistan to subvert Indian freedom The Palestinian ques- 
tion, apartheid, the attack on Nicaragua, the invasion of 
Grenada, the widespread American military bases all ever the 
world, the Iran-Iraq war all show the real character of the 
present world The massive working class struggles in 
European countries, 1ncreased unemployment, the rise of 
fascist influence in France and ravanchist tones in West 
Germany also reveal the same trend in advanced capitalist 
countries The Star Wars project of Reagan means the 
continuance of the arms race 


Inter-Imperialist Rivalry Modified 


56 Thereport seeks to meke the point that the fact that 
for forty years the imperialists have not gone to war against 
each other shows that there 1$ a modification of the intra- 
imperialist contradictions But the reason that 1s grven shows 
that the imperialists have to restrain themselves because they 
have to organise all their forces against the socialist camp 

“Today the situation 1s different It 1s not only the lessons 
of the past war but also the fear of sapping its strength in the 
face of socialism, by now a world system, that have prevented 
capitalism from allowing its internal contradictions go to 
extremes These contradictions began to evolve into a techno- 
logical race and were dampended with the help of neo-coloni- 
alism A kind of new ‘peaceful’ partitioning of the world was 
started with the rule Lenin identified ‘according to capital’ — 
the biggest share going to whoever was the strongest and 
wealthiest at the moment Some countries began to ‘ease’ 
tensions in the economies by rechannelising the resources 
into the military industrial complex under the pretext of 
Soviet threat The changes occurring within the technological 
and organisational infrastructure of capitalist. e¢onomy also 
helped to clear contradictions and balance different interests 

57 The entire trend and argument of the passage 1s to 
show that capitalism of our days 1s becoming more and more 
peaceful — notwithstandig tts feverish war preparations Let 
us take one formulation after another “It is not only the 
lessons of the past war but also the fear of sapping its 
strength 1n the face of socialism, by now a world system, that 
have prevented capitalism from allowing its 1nternal contra- 
dictions go to extremes " This is certainly true in relation 
to the outbreak of war among imperialist powers The report 
correctly states that war amongst imperialist powers has not 
broken out because of fear ofsapping their strength ın the 
face of socialism What does this show? The intensification 
of the contradiction between imperialism and socialism 
and subordination of the intra-imperialist contradic- 
tions to the needs of the basic contradictions of our period 
No modification of contradictions because of changed integral 
world but imperlalist efforts to solve the basic contradictions 
in their favour 

58 Take the next proposition which is intended tos show 
that the contradictions of the capitalist society are being 
handled peacefully ‘‘These contradictions began to evolve 
into a technological race and were dampended with the help 
of neo-colomalism A kind of new “peaceful” repartitioning 
of the world was started ın line with the rule Lenin identi- 
fied ‘“‘according to capital", the **bigger share going to who- 
ever was the strongest and wealthiest atithe moment ° 


59 This again is a statement which does violence to 
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reality The four decades since the end of the war are full of 
armed struggles against imperialism and overthrow of 
imperialist powers in colonial countries Besides in recent 
years imperialists have been carrying on armed conflicts by 
proxy and war against newly liberated countries using their 
reactionary agents 1n various countries In every country that 
has succeeded in maintaining its freedom during the last 
forty years the people had to shed their blood ın profusion 

India herself experienced two wars with Pakistan backed by 
US imperialism This does not speak of peaceful partition of 
the world For to achieve this partition the imperialist used 
violence 1n various forms against each other Secondly is the 
process of partition *'peaceful" for those who have been 
partitioned among the imperialist powers? What 1s meant by 
these contradictions ‘“‘were dampened with the help of neo- 
colonialism"?? It means by dividing the loot of Third World 
countries among themselves the imperialists for the time 
being did not go to war against each other They have 
temporarily solved their difficulties at the expense of the 
Third World countries But how does this appear to those 
who are looted? Is it dampening their contradictions or 
intensifying their contradictions with imperialism? It 1s not 
correct to ignore the Third World countries while discussing 
the ‘dampening’ of contradictions of capitalist sco1ety This 
period has seen sharpening of the contradictions between 
imperialism and Third World countries which is also a part 
of the contradictions of capitalist society 


Military Industrial Complex 


60 Now the next proposition ‘‘some countries began to 
‘ease’ tensions within their economies by rechannelising 
resources into the military industrial complex on the pretext 
of Soviet threat” This 1s not a correct way of presenting 
the role and significance of the military industrial complex 
and its connection with the crisis and contradicitions of 
capitalist society The military industrial complex is the 
direct! product of modern capitalism with 1ts domination of 
monopoly and multinationals, showing that capitalism 
cannot exist without huge military production and expendi- 
ture, a menace and threat to socialism and freedom of Third 
World countries 

61 Its existence sharpens the contradictions of the present 
period including those among imperialist powers It 15 wrong 
to present ıt as 1f some countries stumbled upon ıt to ease 
tensions within their economy and that stronger military 
power to counter the socialist camp and the allies was not a 
motive behind its appearance 


Anti-Nazi Alliance Recalled 


62 Absence of war amongst imperialist powers during 
these post-war years 1s interpreted as modification of contra- 
dictions It ıs asked why should not the imperialist coun- 
tries extend the same concession to socialist countries 
and declare for rejection of wars between the two camps 
This ıs how it 15 argued **Since an alliance between a socialist 
country and capitalist states proved possible ın the past when 
the threat of fascism arose, does this not suggest a lesson for 
the present, for today's world which faces the threat of nuclear 
catastrophe, and the need to ensure safe nuclear power pro- 
duction and overcome the danger to environment ° 

63 Once against there 1s an appeal to forget class contra- 
dictions between the two worlds It ıs not remembered that 
the imperialists have avoided war against each other 1n order 
to preserve their strength and unity, against the socialist 
camp This 1s the class reason for maintaining peace amongst 
themselves How can they be asked to forget this class objec- 
tive and persuaded to be peaceful towards all including Soviet 
Union and socialist camp 

64 Secondly the reference to anti-Nazi alliance — “an 
alliance between socialist country and capitalist countries? — 
1s not appropriate and misses the historical developments 
leading to the alliance For years the Soviet Union and the 
1nternational communist movement were demanding collective 
security and anti-fascist alliance to check the Nazı advance 
The two imperialist powers Britain and France not only 
refused to respond but were egging on Hitler to attack the 
Soviet Union to destroy or weaken it They were holding out 
promuses of help and encouraging Hitler's aggressive designs 
to reach the borders of the Soviet Union The treacherous 
Munich pact which sold Czechoslovakia to Hitler was a direct 


promise of support to Hitler if he went east The game did 
not succeed because Hitler knew the defence strength of the 
Soviet Union and understood that aggression against her 
would not be an easy affair He decided to turn west to attack 
his weaker rivals before attacking the Soviet Union It was 
only after the failure of their efforts to direct Hitler's attack 
against the USSR and their military rout that the imperialists 
agreed to join in an alliance against Hitler's forces Even 
during the days of the alliance they betrayed on several 
occasions They refused to open the second front after repeat- 
ed promises, they held treacherous negotiations with the 
Nazis for separate peace Their aim was to ensure that their 
ally Soviet Union was weakened as much as possible so that 
it would take years for her to regain its earlier strength and 
in the meanwhile to use this predicament with their class 
advantage Their predicament made it incumbent on them to 
render help to the Soviet Union and bring about Hitler’s 
defeat But they did not forget their class interests 


Capitalism without Militar ism 


65 “The next point can a capitalist economy develop 
without mulitarisation? This brings to mind the ‘economic 
muracle’, in Japan, West Germany and Italy, although it 1s 
true when the ‘miracle’ came to an end they switched back to 
militarism again But here one should examine the degree to 
which the switch was rooted ın essential laws governing the 
operation of the contemporary monopoly capital and the role 
played by extraneous factors — the contagious example of the 
US military and industrial complex, the cold war, and its 
spirit, considerations of prestige, the need to have one's own 
*mailed fist' to be able to talk to one's competitors 1n a com- 
monly understood language and the desire to back one’s eco- 
nomic invasion of Third World countries with. power politics 
Whatever the actual reason, there was a period when the 
modern capitalist economy developed rapidly 1n several coun- 
tries where military spending was minimum The relevant 
historical experience 1s available” It 1s suggested that the 
switch from miracle to militarism was partly at least due to 
extraneous factors, that 1s, factors which have nothing to do 
with the law governing the operations of the contemporary 
monopoly capital, that 1s, partly at least the switch was not 
inevitable and therefore capitalist development without mili- 
tarisation 1s a distinct possibility 

66 But the so-called external factors which are cited are 
nothing but the product of the laws of the capitalist world, 
competition among big powers, readiness to arm oneself 
against socialist camp, readiness to invade the Third World are 
all inevitable accompaniment of imperialism It 1s. futile to 
consider these factors as external to prove the possibility of 
capitalism without militarism 

67 The implied argument is that because the two countries 
after their defeat in the Second World War were prohibited 
from spending on military weapons and armaments, their 
progress produced a *miracle" The question ıs why did 
this so-called “miracle? end and the two countries had to 
Join 1n a coalition against the USSR? Their rapid progress 
following the destruction of their production potential — this 
progress was no doubt toa certain extent facilitated because 
of the ban on military expenditure — soon came into conflict 
with the interests of rival powers 1n the world market The 
‘miracle’ came to an end and ın the language of Gorbachev 
the two countries had ‘to switch’ to militarism like the rest of 
the imperialists and join the alliance of the imperialists 
against the Soviet Union The laws of the capitalist world 
cannot be evaded 

67-A Inhis report to the 27th Congress of the CPSU, 
Gorbachev correctly describes militarism as the ugliest and 
dangerous monster of the capitalist system, of the age of 
electronics, etc ‘ 

“The facets and consequences of the scientific and technolo- 
gical revolution differ in different socio-political syrtems 
Capitalism of the 1980s, the capitalism of the age of electro- 
nics and information science, computers and robots, 1s 
throwing more millions of people including young and edu- 
cated people, out ofjobs Wealth and power are being 
increasingly concentrated ın the hands of a few, Militarism 
is thriving on the arms race greatly, and also strives gradually 
to gain contro] over the political levers of power  Itis 
becoming the ugliest and the most dangerous monster of the 
20th century Because of its efforts, the mast advanced 
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scientific and technical ideas are being converted inté 
weapons of mass destruction ” 


Impertalists and Third World Counti ies 


68  Thereport deals with the problem of the relations 
between the 1mperialist. countries and Thiid World countries 
on the basis of its new analysis “The neo-colonialist methods 
of using the resources of others, the arbitrary piactices of the 
transnational corporations, the bondage of debt, debts that 
are nearing the trillion dollar mark and obviously cannot be 
repaid also lead to an impasse All this gives rise to the 
acute problem within the capitalist. countries themselves too 
The various speculations on this score are essentially armed 
at making the Third World a kind of scapegoat and blaming 
it for the numerous difficulties including declining living 
standards in the major capitalist countries ° So far so good. 
How 1s the problem to be solved? Itis said ‘‘Inequitable, 
trade remains a fact that will eventually culminate in an 
explosion It appears that Western leaders are beginning to 
understand that this outcome is a distinct possibility, but so 
far they have been merely trying to resort to various pallia- 
tives” It seems the concept of an integrated world goes 
against an ‘explosion’ that is against a revolt or total 
liberation of the Third World countries It 1s now 
argued that some Western leaders are now sober enough to 
think of avoiding this explosion It 1s said that 1c 1s in the 
interest of humanity and the inevitable law of the integral 
world that such explosion of Third World countries should 
be avoided “Indeed the novelty of the international 
economic and political processes of our time has not been 
fully grasped and assimilated Yet this will have to be done 
because the ongoing processes have a force of an objective 
law there will either. be a disaster or a Joint quest for a new 
economic order which takes into account the interest of all 
onan equal basis We see the way to establishing such an 
order ın the implementation of the disarmament for develop- 
Ing concept 

69 Both the imperialists and the exploited Third World 
countries are to Join ina common quest for solving the 
problem in the interest of both the imperialists and the Third 
World countries And this idea 1s to be implemented through 
the formula of disarmament for development X 

70 It further aded “Thus when looking for an answer to 
our third question, too we see that the situation does not 
seem to defy resolution In this area as a whole contradic- 
tions can be modified But this necessitates understanding 
reality and mapping out practical actions in the spirit of new 
thinking And this in turn, will facilitate the advance 
towards a more secure world Ina nutshell, here as well we 
are facing a historic choice dictated by the laws of largely 
inter-connected and integral world " The choice is that the 
Third World countries must tolerate the exploitation of the 
imperialist countries and should not think of Creating a 
disaster by trying to liquidate the relation of exploitation, 
This 1s the logic of the integral and inter-dependent world 


Class Struggle ın Advanced Capitalist Countries 


71 In connection with the class struggle in the advanced 
capitalist countries, the contradictions between the working 
class and the capitalists of these countries, it 1s said that 
the masters of monopoly capital will. make a choice 1n favour 
of demiltanisation of the economy It 1s argued “The 
advanced forces of the working class movement are looking 
for ways to enhance its political awareness They haveto 
carry on their activities ina highly complicated and new 
and changing situation The issues involved in safeguarding 
the economic rights and interests of the masses and indeed 
those related to the struggle for democracy including demo.« 
cracy in production have acquired a new meaning For 
instance workers are sometimes offered a partnership but it 
is a partnership under which the sanctum of business is 
inaccessible to them and free election of the managerial 
personnel is out of the question " Thisis good But does 
this indicate a modification of the contradiction or a sharpen- 
ing of the contradiction? Of course socialism 1s not men- 
tioned anywhere in connection with the workers’ stiuggle 
It is further said ‘The working class has the potential 
to play a decisive role especially at abrupt turning points in 
history " Itisindicated thatinsane mulitarisation may pro- 
vide a motive to the working class to. come into action, rally 
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the people and take the mass resistance beyond the confines 
of economic demards This also 15 good But does it indicate 
modification of contradictions or sharpening of contradic- 
tions? But no, it ts concluded that because of this possibility 
contradictions will be modified and the masters of mono- 
poly capital will agree to give up militarism “Therefore 
here too the ruling classes, the masters of monopoly capital 
will have to makea choice It1is our belief and itis con- 
firmed by science that at the present level of technology 
and organisation of production the reconversion and demi- 
litarisation of the economy are feasible This would be 
tantamount to opting for peace " It 1s of course possible 
that if the working class is able to rally the vast masses to 
defeat the policies of militarism. ıt will succeed But that 
will mean that the massers of monopoly will not remain 1n 
a position to decide policies of the state This will be the real 
result ofthe so-called modification of the contradictions 
But the speech seeks to convey that there will be readiness 
on the part of the masters of capital to meet the demand 
for demulitarisation because of the law of the integral 
world 

72 Itis interesting to note that while talking about the 
power of the working class the speech does not take into 
consideration the capitalist crisis, the monstrous unemploy- 
ment, that is, the main contradiction of capitalist society It 
only concentrates on the question of peace and suggests that 
if the workers are able to devote exclusively to the peace 
struggle all other contradictions will either be completely 
eliminated o1 modified beyond recognition 


Decline of the National Liberation Movement 


73 All these years Marxists and Leninists thought that 
in Order to create a new world, a better world, break down 
of the imperialist order ts essential But the report argues in 
favour of preventing a breakdown as if 1t 1s a disaster for the 
exploited people It argues for adjusting impertalist exploit- 
ation in the name of balancing the interests between the 
exploiters and the exploited It 1s asserted that the national 
liberation struggle 1s a declining force, at the same time 
notice 1s not taken of the huge and tne mighty struggles that 
are shaking the Third World countries, struggles that are 
breaking out against the reactionary Governments of the Third 
Wold and the agents of imperialism Kt ıs the same outlook 
that 1s displayed when the CPSU aigues that there 1s no 
alternative to Rajiv Government ın India and totally ignores 
the popular forces struggling against the present inequitable 
order See how the vital force of social change ur the Third 
World countries 1s disposed of **The decline of the national 
liberation movement 1s a common phrase However, what 1s 
apparently happening 1s that one concept 1s being replaced 
by another and the novelty of the situation ıs being ignored 
As far as the impulse for liberation 1s concerned, the one 
that was present at the stage of the struggle for political 
independence ıs certainly waning and this 1s only natural 
As far as the impulse essential for the new current stage of 
the Third World development it 1s only Just beginning to be 
formed One has to be aware of these and refrain from yield- 


ing to pessimism ” 


Ignoring Reality 


74 It may appear that the report 1s doing justice to what 
ıs happening in the Third World, but actually it 1s 18noring 
the realities Firstly, 1t states that the first phase of the 
national liberation movement is over Ina large number of 
countries this of course ts correct but by saying that the next 
stage 1s only Just beginning, 1t 1s underestimating the struggle 
for the completion of the democratic revolution waged ın the 
Third Would countries, a completion which is necessary to go 
forward to socialism In fact for years now, for more than 
half a century, a major part of the Third World 1s engaged 
in constant struggle firstly against impeilalism and then 
against the compromising Governments to carry forward the 
task of the democratic revolution This isa decisive struggle 
and its success will definitely change the balance of forces 
further 1n. the world But underestimating this struggle the 
report concerns itself only with the reactionary national 
Governments while expressing its sympathy for the Third 
World : 

75 In the report therefore while people's struggles are not 
given any importance, the international organisations of 
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Governments of many countries are boosted as the real 
representatives of the people It 1s said “An urge for 
national identity and independence makes itself increasingly 
felt 1n the organisations reflecting the process of inter-state 
consolidation among the developing countries To a greater 
or lesser extent this 1s characteristic of all the organisations, 
and their numbei 1s not small — organisation. of African 
Unity, the League of Arab States, the ASEAN, the Orga- 
nisation of American States, the Latin American Economic 
System, the South Pacific Forum, the South Asian Associa- 
tion for Regional Cooperation, the Organisation of the 
Islamic Conference, and, especially, the Non-Aligned 
Movement 

“They representa wide spectrum of conflicting interests, 
needs, aspirations, ideologies, claims, and prejudices typical 
of precisely this stage Although they have already turned 
into a noticeable factor in world politics, none of them has 
yet fully revealed its potentialities But their potentialities 
are colossal, and ıt 1s even hard to predict what they will 
yield ın the next 50 years ” 

76 This ascribes an unrealistic revolutionary role to the 
compromising Governments while drawing a screen on the 
struggles of the fighting people, the real 1evolutionary forces 

77 Besides, ıt ıs amazing to find that the Non-Aligned 
Movement (NAM) is. clubbed with an organisation like the 
Islamic Conference It only helps to give a false status to the 
reactionary organisations and creates confusion The NAM 
with the role for peace and the non-alignment 1t 1s playing 
cannot be put on the same level as other organisations which 
neither represent the people nor firmly support the struggle 
for peace, with some of them actually in the net of imperialist 
alliances 7 


Wiong Analysis 


78 This analysis keeps the Third World masses out of the 
picture of international situation and helps the Governments of 
these countries to strike a deal with imperialism in the name 
of equally balancing the inteiests of all The analysis will 
result in giving a wrong direction. to the international move- 
ment to ignore the mass struggles in the Third World coun- 
tries, ignore parties including Communist Parties leading the 
stiuggles and consider the compromising Governments of 
these countries as the sole representative of the people This 
suits the thesis of modification of contradictions because 
some of these Governments and their internatioral organis- 
ations are ever ready to strike a deal with the imperialist at 
the expense of their people and the world movement The 
military Government of Pakistan ıs a typical representative 
of this tendency and policy 


Promise of Rapid Advance 


79 The report outlines the great benefit that the Soviet 
Union will get out of its new understanding and as well as the 
benefit it will confer on the world ‘‘Think for instance of 
the vast potential for peaceful coexistence inherent in just the 
Soviet Union's perestroika By making ıt possible for us to 
attain the world level in all major economic indicators 
perestroika will enable our vast and wealthy country to 
become involved in the world division of labour and resources 


ina way never known before Its great scientific, 
technological and production potential will become 
afar more substantial component of world economic 


relations This will decisively broaden and strengthen the 
material base of the all-embracing system of peace and inter- 
national security And that by the way, is another highly 
important aspect of perestioika, the place it 1s assigned in 
contemporary civilisation” If all that 1s expected here is 
really achieved it will be a big stride forward in strengthening 
the socialist system, the struggle for peace and the process of 
the world revolutionary movement In passing it should be 
noted that the reference to involvement in world division of 
labour 1s unfortunate The present day division of labour 1s 
heavily loaded against the Third World countries and is an 
expression of their backwardness and exploitation However, 
it ıs a matter to be noted that here the speech does not forget 
the necessity of class struggle and manifestations of social 
contradictions It says "The class struggle and other manifes- 
tations of social contradictions will influence the objective 
processes favouring peace ” / 

80 Everyone will agree with Gorbachev when he says ‘‘As 


à 


long as there is a danger of war, as long as the drive for social 
revanche remains the core of Western Strategy and military 
programmes, we shall continue to do everything necessary to 
maintain our defence capability at a level ruling out imperia- 
list military superiority over socialism’ This 1s a welcome 
return tó reality 


Conclusion 


81 To sum up, the assessment of the international situa- 
tion made in the third section “October Revolution and 
Today's World" in the anniversary report goes against our 
understanding and ıs directly contradictory to ıt It breaks 
with the accepted understanding 1n the Communist. movement 
which recognises the sharpening contradictions of the present 
world, the growing instability of the imperialist capitalist 
System, the intensification of the general crisis of capitalism, 
the growing resistance of the Third World to imperialist exploi- 
tation, the rising power of the socialist camp and shift in. the 
balance of forces 1n favour of socialism, the working class and 
the liberation movement It also gave due recognition to the 
developing peace movement as an integral part of the world 
revolutionary process, to the vital role played by the Soviet 
Union 1n defending peace and the rapid growth of the peace 
movement which continues to reach wider and wider sections 
often becoming a very powerful force in the advanced coun- 
tries of the West z 

82 Itis a matter of great surprise that the report hardly 
takes note of the general crisis of capitalism. which. provides 
the soil for 1ntensification of the class struggle and the contra- 
dictions On the other hand it 1s advocated that the imperialist 
system 1n 1ts own interest will seek some compromise with the 
working class and the Third World countries It 1s presented 
as 1f the imperialist system ıs entering upon a new period of 
stabilisation and expansion and the revolutionary movement 
will have to be carried on ina low key This understanding 
liquidates the understanding of the present epoch, its transi- 
tional character and prospects of the advance of the world 
movement d 

83 This understanding 1s embodied 1n the formulation 

(a) That withiall the contradictions of the present period 
the post-war world has become inter-dependent and integral 

(b) The main cause for inter-dependence 1s the common fear 
of mutual destruction 

(c) The integral world 1s leading to indepth modification of 
the contradictions of the present period 

(d) This modification ıs seen ın the fact that there has been 
no ihterximperialist war between the imperialist countries 
during the last forty years 

(e) This absence of war amongst 1mperialist powers can be 
easily extended to the socialist countries in view of the fear 
of mutual destruction 

(f) In regard to the situation. in the advanced capitalist 
countries the main attention should be concentrated on free- 
ing capitalism from miltarism The other contradictions, 
crisis, unemployment, etc either are not mentioned ^or 
separated from the struggle for peace The intensified con- 
tradictions 1n the capitalist countries arising from technolo- 
gical advance, etc are ignored or considered as getting 
modified 

(g) It is said that the old contradictions which used to 
determine the world events have ceased to operate and the 
Jaw of integral world modifying all contradictions 1s in 
operation 

(h)-Holding this opinion the report cites the ‘miracle* of 
West Germany and Japan as an example to show that 
capitalism can exist without militarism The end of the 
‘miracle’ was according to it due partially at least to extra- 
neous causes and not inevitable 

(1) Regarding the Thud World countries ıt 1s said that the 
original impulse of national liberation has ceased to exist, a 
new impulse 1s yet to come This virtually rules out the 
masses of Third World countries playing a role in the world 
arena It means that they are not at present supposed to play 
a role in fighting the imperialist stranglehold It at the same 
time refuses to recognise the powerful mass movement shak- 
ing Third World countries, movements directed against re- 
actionary rulers Reliance 1s therefore placed on the Govern- 
ments of these countries 

(J) The contradiction between socialism and imperialism 
1s identified with the question of nuclear war and it 1s conten- 
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goa thn if nuclear war is avoided the contradictions will cease 
O exis 

(k) The report correctly attaches vital importance to the 
Struggle to avoid nuclear war and eliminate all nuclear 
weapons But the struggle for peace 1s not considered as an 
integral part of the world struggle for peace, democracy and 
socialism 

84 The report therefore makes a world assessment at 
Variance with our understanding, virtually liquidating the 
contradictions of the period and acts asa damper on the 
world revolutionary movement Our Party cannot accept its 
analysis, 1ts argumentations and its conclusions 


ON RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN THE 
SOVIET UNION 


(Adopted by the Central Committee meeting, August 
8-10, 1988 and released to the press on 
August 12, 1988) 


The Central Committee fully appreciates the desire of Party 
ranks and leaders to examine in detail the recent develop- 
ments in the Soviet Union especially in connection with the 
discussions and resolutions of the 19th Conference of the 
CPSU 

The bourgeois press in our country and elsewhere taking 
advantage of the confusion and helped by certain Soviet 
publications has been carrying ona barrage of propaganda 
which has two objectives (1) to make it appear asif all - 
Socialist values are being replaced by values prelevant in the 
bourgeois world, (11) to soften the will of our Party to come 
to its own Judgement as we have been doing all these years 
e warns the ranks against falling victim to this propa- 

anda 

The developments regarding internal policies 1n socialist 
countries as the recent developments in the Soviet Union, 
have to be understood in the background of practical prob- 
lems faced by the Communist Parties in running the socialist 
economy and the socialist state This experience ın the first 
place must be considered to be of great theoretical and 
practical importance to the world movement including outs 


* which 1s committed to build socialist society in India Having 


ascertained the facts we have to come to our own 1ndepen- 
dent judgement whether the measuies taken to counter 
adverse trends and developments fit ın with our understand- 
ing of Marxism-Leninism or whether there 1s room for’ 
difference p 

In its July 1986 session, the CC had in a general way sup- 
ported the decisions ofthe 27th Congress of the CPSU to 
expand socialist democracy and  restructure economic ? 
management The necessity for the latter arose, as Comrade 
Gorbachev explained, out of a non-correspondence between 
development of productive forces and the existing relations 
of production, which meant the way socialist socicty manages 
its economy It meant that at the existing stage of socialist 
relations of production, the method of Management was 
falling behind the needs of development of the production 
forces It was pointed out at that time that Soviet economic 
development had slowed down and there was stagnation in 
economic development Our CC therefore lent its support 
in a general way to restructuring of management relations | % 
Since then and especially in the 19th Conference of the CPSU, 
these questions have comein the form of concrete propo- 
sals and they deserve serious examination The proposals 
now put forward are explained and recommended 1n the 
context of severe criticism of the past, sometimes leading |^ 
to the total negation of the past They relate to expansion 
of legal and democratic rights to Soviet c tizens against 
arbitrary. behaviour of the state officials, provisions like 
court protection to rights of individuals and independence 
of the Judiciary, provisions which were not there in the earlier 
Constitution, activising the non-Party masses and organisa- 
tions, trade unions, women's organisations, peasant coope- 
ratives as live instruments of working class democracy, 
correct relationship between the party and the state, freedom 
for plurality of opinion inside. the party, freedom for expres- 
sion of opinion allround, new proposals for overcoming the 
stagnation inthe economy, proposals for overcoming the 
ethnic strains There are also proposals for endorsing the 
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new thinking in. foreign policy and amendments to the 


Soviet Constitution to secure some of these objectives 

We have to examine the impact of the various proposals in 
the light of the Marxist-Leninist understanding Initially we 
can state in a general way how we can approach these pro- 
blems 

As a Party which takes its stand on Marxism-Leninism, we 
realise that advance of socialism in any country must be 
accompanied by increased initiative of the masses both 1n 
running the economy and running the state Lenin’s statement 
“every cook must learn to govern must be a growing reality” 
A concrete form of these initiatives in the various stages of 
develópment embrace larger and larger number of people 
Measures which contribute to the conscious participation of 
the masses are welcome and should be supported Measures 
which free citizens from unnecessary restrictions and provide 
healthy dialogue within the limits of socialist society strengthen 
the society 

But it has to be understood and underlined sharply that 
all such measures will strengthen society 1f the guiding role 
of Marxism-Leninism is preserved and the role of the party 
as a leading force of society as vanguard of the working class 
is ensured Without these latter two conditions new measures 
would not realise the socialist initiative of the masses and 
ensure their participation 1n running the state 

Here a correct attitude towards the past assumes great 
importance Negation of past achievements, the glorious 
achievements of the Soviet Union since the Revolution over- 
coming the challenge of civil war, the travails of the NEP 
period, the building of socialism, the defeat of imperialist 
policies to 1solate the USSR and organise a combined war 
against it, the firm policy of peace, the glorious anti-Nazi 
victory and the sacrifices of the millions of the Soviet people, 
the persistent fight waged to avoid nuclear war and save the 
world from destruction and the achievement ofnuclear parity 
with the USA and the great working class Constitution, 1t 1s 
on this foundation that the new democratic reforms will have 


meaning 

An outlook which, while criticising the deformities, devia- 
tions and distortions of the past, ignores these achievements, 
prejudices the future and delinks the new democratic reforms 
from past proletarian history Such negative attitude towards 
the past while discussing the shortcomings, deviations and 
deformities of the earlier period may distort the prospects 
In relation to Stalin the CPIM had made its assessment It 
1s quite possible, however, that some comrades may be of 
the opinion that the assessment should be re-examined and 
they. can raise the question during the course of discussion on 
these 1ecent developments 

The CPI-M adheres to the Leninist understanding of the 
role of the working class party as the vanguard of the class 
and its leading role in organising and building socialism and 
the socialist society The CPI-M 1s of the opinion that the 
party cannot replace the class either ın running the adminis- 
tration or the economy The strength of the party lies ın its 
adherence to the Marxist-Leninist 1deology, the ideology of the 
working class, that 1s, to lead the proletarian state The CPI-M, 
therefore, stands for removing all deviations from this concept 
and deformities In criticising the mistakes 1n the functioning 
of the party 1t has to be remembered also that but for 
the guidance of the party, the Soviet state would not have 

/been able to remain in existence and secure victory for 

socialist advance The leading role of the party and the 
working class has to be preserved Concepts which under- 
mine the role of the working class and equate it to the rest of 
society are harmful While considering the rectification of the 
relationship between party and the proletarian state, our 
Party should bear this fundamental understanding in mind 

The growth of bureaucracy whether inside tne party or 1n 
the state 1s a serious impediment and 1f unchecked becomes a 
danger The experience of the Soviet Union shows that it can 
become a big danger to the growth of the party and demo- 
cracy Measures undertaken against the growth of bureau- 
cracy should ensure that the basic principle of democratic 
centralism 1s not violated in another direction but leads to its 
restoration in the Leninist form 

In relation to restructuring of the economy, the necessity 
has arisen because of stagnation and non-correspondence bet- 
ween productive forces and relations of production In fact it 
was stated at the 19th Conference of the CPSU that the eco- 
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nomy is in a stage of crisis and extensive and quick measures 
are necessary to restore it There being no antagonistic classes 
1n existence 1n. socialist. soctety, such non-correspondence 1s 
due to organisational failure to develop socialist relations as 
required by the situation This lag and deformities have to be 
cured The measures adopted must be such as are able to 
strike at the roots of the present malady It 1s clear that 
under a socialist society while personal incentive ıs a must 
during the entire period of the first stage of communism, 
progress cannot be sustained without an increasing social 
awareness and socialist consciousness, Socialist conscious-! 
ness must play a major rolein restoring the correspondence 
between the productive forces and relations of production 
AIl measures proposed to overcome the present difficult situ- 
ation should be Judged by applying this test in the long run 
So far as the understanding of the international situation 1s 


concerned, the Central Committee recently adopted a docu-/7 


ment explaining our stand 

The Central Committee wants the members to adopt the 
scientific approach to the problems raised and not to dispose 
of any new proposals 1n an off-hand manner The context that 
has to be taken into consideration 1n the immediate situation 
has to be concretely understood and then ıt has to be decided 
whether the measures proposed to meet the immediate situa- 
tion stand the test of Marxism-Leninism This will lead to a 
fruitful discussion and enable us to reach our independent 


judgement O 
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Sumit : Tripura Accord 
(Contd from page 3) 


a liaison between the  Congress-l and Hrang- 
khawl, one time Vice-President of the Tripura 
Upajati Juba Samity (TUJS), now a partner 1n the 
ruling coalition. running the State And bland 
denials cannot counter allegations of a secret link 
between the Congress-I and the TNV, as levelled by 
both Chakraborty and Jyoti Basu, the West Bengal 
Chief Minister. But these cannot 1n any way deflect 
one from acclaiming the accord as it 1s a step ın the 
right direction for meeting the basic aspirations. of 
the tribal populace 

In concrete terms, the Memorandum of Settlement 
spells out a number of measures aimed at helping 
the tribals to give up their sense of alienation. 
Besides suitable steps to resettle and rehabilitate the 
TNV’s underground functionaries, these include 
(a) increasing the number of seats reserved for the 
Scheduled Tribes in the Tripura assembly from 17 
to 20, (b) restoring the tribals’ alienated lands by 
() reviewing applications on the subject hitherto 
rejected by the authorities, (11) effective 1mplemen- 
tation of the law for restoration, (11) stringent 
measures to prevent fresh alienation, (1v) provision 
of soil conservation measures and irrigation facilities 
1n the tribal areas, (v) strengthening of the agricul- 
tural credit system so as to provide for an appro- 
priate agency with adequate tribal representation to 
ensure easy facilities for both consumption and 
operational credit to tribals, (c) redrawing the boun- 
daries of the Autonomous District Council (ADC) 
area to include tribal-majority villages contiguous 
to ıt but not within the ADC and exclude non-tribal 
majority villages on the periphery now in the ADC, 
(d) implementing measures for long term economic 
development of the State by (1) placing maximum 
emphasis on extensive and intensive skill formation 
of the tribal youth so as to enhance their prospects 
of employment including self-employment; (11) orga- 
nising intensive recruitment drives to enlist maximum 
possible tribal youth in police and para-military 
forces; (ui) increasing the duration and content of 
programmes in tribal languages and dialects of 
Tripura on AIR alongside installation of additional 
transmitting stations for covering even the remote 
areas of Tripura 

Also significant are such steps embodied in the 
accord as (1) rehabilitation of 2500 Jhumia families 
in five centres or more ın accordance with model 
schemes based on agriculture, horticulture (includ- 
ing vegetable growing), animal husbandry, fisheries 
and plantations so as to wean them away from 
jhum cultivation, (2) supply of rice, salt and kero- 
sene oil at subsidised rates 1n the ADCs during the 
lean months for a period of three years, (3) cons- 
cious efforts to effectively 1mplement the provisions 
of the Sixth Schedule of the Constitution relating 
to Tripura, (4) stringent measures to check 
infiltration across the border by strengthening 
arrangements on the Indo-Bangladesh frontier like 
construction of roads along vulnerable parts for 
better patrolling and vigil and vigorous action 
against 1nfiltrators under the law. The withdrawal 


of the ban on the TNV almost simultaneous with 
the signing of the accord 1s a move to end hostility 
in accordance with the spirit of the agreement. 
This 1s reflected as wellin the decision to appoint 
Hrangkhawl as Chairman of the Tribal Develop- 
Corporation 


In return the TNV has pledged to (A) undertake 
all necessary steps to end insurgency, bring out all 
underground activists with their arms, ammunition 
and equipment within a month of signing the 
accord, (B) ensure that ıt would not resort to 
violence, (C) help 1n restoring amity between diffe- 
rent sections of the population in the State, (D) 
extend no support to any other extremist groups 
by way of training, supply of arms or providing 
protection, etc 


The TNV had been supplied with arms and. given 
traming by the Mizo National Front while it was 
able to get safe sanctuary in Bangladesh. Thus 
the signing of the 1986 agreement by the Centre 
with the MNF had paved the way for an early 
settlement of the TNV problem That it was not 
resolved and instead took a turn for the worse just 
before the February 1988 elections could well be 
due to various political factors including the TNV’s 
suspicion of the CPI-M — But none can dispute that 
the deployment of the army in Tripura after declar- 
ing the whole State a disturbed area and the success 
of the Congress-I-TUJS combination at the hustings 
TIMER the conclusion of this accord with the 


In the overall context, the accord, if imple- 
mented ın right earnest, bodes well for reinforcing 
peace and stability in Tripura and the entire North- 
East. It was thus unfortunate that the CPI-M’s 
central leadership, 1n its first reaction, chose to be 
churlish 1n denouncing the "secret" nature of the 
negotiations and highlighting the alleged Cong- 
ress-I-TNV entente. Obviously the Nripen Chakra- 
borty-B T. Ranadive approach seemed to have 
prevailed. However, the CPI-M’s Tripura unit 
under Dasarath Deb’s guidance took a more mature 
course by hailing the accord without reservation 
and demanding the withdrawal of the army from 
from the State in the changed conditions. 


While one cannot possibly object to secret parleys 
preceding an accord, ıt would have been better if 
the Tripura State Government had convened an all- 
party meeting to explain the provisions of the agree- 
ment on the lines of Jyoti Basu’s wise decision in 
regard to the tackling of the Darjeeling problem. 

Partisan politicking has no place in our polity 
when serious national issues are involved. The TNV 
problem had no doubt assumed a major dimension 
affecting national interests and its handling required 
a national consensus based on all-party support The 
ruling party at the Centre had the maximum res- 
ponsibility on that score although the CPI-M too 
needed to eschew its narrow mindedness and opt for 
an objective view of the reality that its Tripura unit, 
even if belatedly, had the courage to adopt. 0 
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Where Peace and 
Prosperity Reign Supreme 


Haryana, today, presents a picture of peace, communal harmony, stability and all round prosperity 
The multi-directional activities of the Government aim at equal opportunities for one and all 


The speed and efficiency with which ıt has been possible to bring about socio-economic revolution 
in the State, has become an inspiring saga for other States 


Our achievements bear an eloquent testimony to the facts — 


* Haryana has granted Old Age Pension to its 7 50 
lakh senior citizens of 65 years or above at the 
rate of Rs 100 per mensem 
Bank loans of 7 74 lakh small farmers, landless 
labourers, petty shopkeepers, rural artisans and 
persons belonging to Scheduled Castes and 
Backward Classes waived off 
Loans and seed money worth Rs. 8 54 crore out- 
standing against 1,33,740 persons belonging to 
Scheduled Castes and Backward Classes waived 
off 
Unemployed youth granted the facility of free 
travel in Haryana Roadways buses for attending 
interviews for employment 
Sugarcane growers paid Rs 32 per quintal for 
sugarcane 
New industrial policy provides numerous conces- 
sions 


* Subsidy on installing diesel operated power gene- 
rating sets raised from Rs 50,000 to Rs 15 lakh 
per unit. 


* All new units exempted from electricity duty for 
five years 


* Sales tax procedure simplified 


* Agriculture sector supplied 345 crore units of 
electricity during 1987-88 1n. comparison to 255 
crore units during 1986-87 


* 119 dispensaries, 303 Primary Health centres and 
31 Community Health centres are catering to the 
health care needs of the masses We hope to 
achieve the goal of ‘Health For All’ by 2000 AD 


* 6,451 fair price shops are engaged in ensuring 
fair and equitable distribution of essential com- 
modities to the consumers 


Director, Public Relations, Haryana 
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EDITOR’S NOTEBOOK 


Imperatives for United Action 


TH earthquake that has devastated large parts of northern Bihar 
and adjoining areas of neighbouring States has been characterised 

as the second worst 1n the century 

That actually takes us back to the first one, the one ın 1934, in 
which, as far as this writer can recall, more than a thousand lost their 
lives and lakhs were rendered homeless Roads were destroyed, 
railway lines uprooted, bridges demolished Many areas were cut 
off and marooned in utter isolation One does not know as yet the 
toll of this week’s earthquake It might take weeks before one would 
get the full picture of the devastation, particularly because of the 1n- 
accessibility into the interior of Nepal which has been severely 
devastated 

What has remained intact about the 1934 earthquake in the 
memory of many of us who were students in the university at that 
time, was not only its devastation but the massive relief operation 
undertaken on a totally non-official basis Ifthe hapless victim of 
that earthquake was the large number of people in Bihar, the hero of 
relief campaign was the great leader of Bihar, Rajendra Prasad By 
that time, Rajen Babu had already been known as the Jeader of the 
Congress party in Bihar But his magnificent work ın organising 
earthquake relief in the months following the devastation in 1934 
made him a leader of outstanding national eminence 

By present-day standards, this may sound rather strange that a 
political leader could gain 1n stature through sheer relief work In 
current political parlance, such relief work 1s listed as a low-priority 
“non-political ’ activity, left to be undertaken by so-called social 
workers and do-gooders But the tradition built up by the freedom 
struggle particularly after Gandhijr's advent was that there must be a 
close linkage between direct political action and wide-ranging day-to- 
day activity touching the life and Jiving of the millions in our society 
It 1s fashionable nowadays to talk about “‘grassroots activity”. But 
the tradition of grassroots activity was all-pervasive in our war of 
independence It needs to be understood that our national struggle 
for freedom was based primarily on mobilising the masses and not on 
engineering a revolt in the armed forces or armed clashes Gandhiyi’s 
strategy — put into effect by the entire national movement — was to 
activate the dumb, driven millions — as they used to be looked 
down upon by the alien rulers and their henchmen — and to enable 
them to shed fear and gain self-confidence so that they could stand 
up tothe Ray This task of activating the masses involved sustained 
activity by the Congress and its leadership on all issues of concern 
affecting the millions Whether it was fight against epidemic 
asserting the Harijan's right to enter temples, emancipating the 
womanhood, rescue work in fire or flood, or bringing succour in all 
forms of distress— the Congress emerged as the guiding force 

When Rajen Babu promptly took up relief work immediately 








after the great earthquake in 1934, the Congress 
had been facing the brunt of repression in 
the aftermath of the civil disobedience movement 
and the confrontation with the British Raj that 
mexorably followed the breakdown of the Round 
Table In fact, Rajen Babu came out of the prison 
to face the gum havoc of the earthquake He did 
not wait for relief to arrive from the Government 
side He chalked out a multi-pronged campaign 
first, he arranged for the collection of whatever was 
available ın Bihar itself both ın terms of material 
and manpower This was done on a massive scale 
and attracted thousands to come from outside the 
orbit of the Congress Secondly, a nationwide cam- 
paign for collecting cash, relief material and volun- 
teers This was not only meant to rouse the con- 
science of the entire nation. but the Congress party 
was largely reactivated and once again sucked up into 
such relief activity lakhs of people who might. other- 
wise have fought shy of getting involved with any- 
thing that the Congress undertook Thirdly, apart 
from immediate succour for survival, Rajen Babu’s 
relief operation included rebuilding of demolished 
structures, revival of destroyed villages — 1n short, 
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completes twentysix years of 
its purposeful life in September 


1988. 


Watch out for the Special 
Annual Number due to appear 


shortly. 


reconstruction of the economy itself within the limit- 
ed compass of the earthquake-devastated zone 


On the face of 1t, all this may on paper appear to 
be non-political activity But as the results showed, 
1t activated the entire Bihar Congress, helped towards 
activating the Congress on a national scale, and rein- 
forced the living links between the common millions 
and the leadership of the national movement As 
an individual leader, this remarkable excuision into 
relief work made Rajen Babu a widely respected leader 
much beyond the pale of the Congress membership In 
a couple of years, this brought tremendous political 
dividends for the Congress when it swept the poll 
called after the Government of India Act in 1935 
that led to the formation of elected Ministries under 
provincial autonomy in 1937 


Do all these have any lesson for us today? No 
doubt, a democratically elected Government in 
independent India would come forward, as it 1s 
doing, with a massive relief programme. At the same 
time, 1ts weakness would be that it would have to 
depend 1n 1ts transmission and enforcement on the 
bureaucratic machinery It is here that the political 
parties could be motivated. The Prime Minister has 
engaged himself in on-the-spot survey and directing 
different arms of the administration, both Central 
and at the State level, to rush relief to the victims 
At the same time, he could, as the Congress-I Presi- 
dent, put his entire party membership on the relief 
work — not just those belonging to the affected areas 
but the entire party on a nationwide basis as was 
done in 1934 This, however, has to be done by 
making serious efforts at bringing in other political 
parties in a combined effort, irrespective of their 
affiliations and approaches No relief work worth 
the name can tackle a catastrophe of the magnitude 
of a devastating earthquake without the support and 
active involvement of a wider spectrum of political 
activists than what a single party can provide This 
1s often forgotten by parties 1n office, whoever they 
may be But experience of the past has shown that 
no party loses and every party gains in political 
terms by cooperating with each other 1n. the face of 
a national disaster  Ifrehefto the distressed and 
rehabilitation of the devastated area are to be lifted 
to the level of an all-out national endeavour, the 
Prime Minister must seek the active cooperation of all 
political parties, and these parties in their turn must 
not only respond to such a call but get themselves 
totally 1nvolved 1n it 


One sometimes has the uneasy feeling that harking 
back to the past may not appeal to the present 
generation of leaders with their heady iconoclasm 
towards whatever has been done in the past the 
mod in politics tends to dismiss the old as being out 
of date What ıs to be realised ıs that while every 
new approach is to be welcomed, the wisdom distil- 
led from the experience of the past ıs a reliable 
standby for any leadership especially when it has 
been bequeathed with a heritage as rich as the many- 
splendoured endeavour connected with our freedom 
struggle 


N.C. 
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Opposition and Voter 


N.C. 


[5 the ten weeks since the June by-elections, what 
1s the balance sheet of gains and losses in the 
Opposition camp? For one thing, all the hectic 
activities 1n these weeks that passed by the name of 
the Opposition was confined strictly to what might 
be called the Centrist camp. Janata leader Madhu 
Dandavate 1s reported to have objected to be called 
Centrist and would prefer to be regarded as the Left- 
of-Centre. Be that as it may, this 1s by and large 
the Centrist camp, with some veering towards the 
Left and others towards the Right, but the main 
pull, the magnetic point 1s Centrism. 

This means that two of the most powerful forma- 
tions ranged against the Congress-I Raj today are 
left out of consideration — the BJP and the Com- 
munist-led Left. Both are well-knit contingents, 
with the Left having an edge in terms of parlia- 
mentary politics — 1t controls the Governments in 
two important States — Kerala and West Bengal. 
On the other hand, the BJP 1s widely spread ın the 
Hindi belt — what 1s known as the cow belt of 
Indian politics — with a perceptible extension in 
Maharashtra via the RSS and the Shiv Sena as its 
fellow-travelling ally. 

Leaving aside these two extremes, what could 
possibly be the importance of the middle forces — 
the Centrist camp? Although largely unorganised, 
different Centrist forces when brought together can 
effectively cut into the Congress-I terfitory, as the 
Congress itself largely draws its strength from the 
Centrist support. 

But the mere clubbing together of the Centrist 
forces would not necessarily attract the Centrist 
forces now going along with the Congress-I. There 
has to be something special, something distinctive 
about a Centrist combine before it can expect to 
oust the Congress-I. 

First, the electorate has to be convinced that the 
Opposition has a common outlook towards problems 


facing the country, andacommon urge to “tackle . 


them. This really means that the Opposition unity 
has to be based on a common Programme born out 
of a common approach towards the issues listed in 
such a progrmme What we have witnessed in the 
last two months is that while an unusually large 
measure of time in discussions among Opposition 
parties were devoted to the question of leaders and 
how to accommodate them, very little time was 
devoted towards drawing up a common programme. 

The 71-point programme brought out by the 
seven-party National Front was a patently hurried 
job, a sort of ritual, and hardly carries the imprint 
ofa major achievement towards an unified under- 
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standing of the problems facing the nation, hammer- 
ed out through frank and serious 1nteraction among 
the parties There are many formulations in the 
71-point programme which need to be elaborated 
and clarified, there are other points on which it 
would not be easy to arrive at a common under- 
standing among the Front partners themselves, not 
to speak of communicating ina united voice to the 
public at large One would have expected that a dis- 
cussion on the common programme would be taken 
up as the prior task by the leaders of respective 
Front partners as they must seek the endorsement of 
the programme by each of the concerned parties 
constituting the Front There is no sign of this hap- 
pening at all, as the programme 1s shoved into the 
background as an item of little concern or relevance. 

This shortcoming about the Opposition exercise 
at unity is more blatant 1n the efforts at forming a 
party out of four existing parties — the Lok Dal, 
the Janata, the Congress-S and the Jan Morcha 
ganging up to form the so-called Samajwadi Janata 
Dal (SJD). Leaving aside the pitfalls already being 
faced ın the making of the SJD, it is amazing that 
the question of a common programme has hardly 
figured as a serious item. to be thrashed out One 
got the 1mpression that the boss of the SJD enter- 
prise, the irrepressible Devi Lal, has almost taken ıt 
for granted that whatever he and his Haryanvi Jat 
combine would lay down would became the law for 
the unborn party. 

As for the Janata, 1t is studded with leaders whose 
outlook can hardly be regarded as common. Most 
of them of course have the remarkable knack of 
agreeing to'most of the things that others might put 
forward, knowing fully well that these would not be 
seriously taken up for implementation. The Con- 
gress-S 1s satisfied by the ceremonial induction of 
the word, Samajwad in the title of the party itself. 
The Jan Morcha has not yet defined its programme 
and perhaps rightly as ıt started with the objective 
of attracting as many disenchanted Congressmen as 
posssible, and for them the ideology and the pro- 
gramme of the Congress-I would have to be unify- 
ing bond Otherwise, one gets lost in a maze of 
contradictions once one tries to dissect the outlook 
of its leaders, particularly Vishwanath Pratap Singh 
himself. Really speaking, the Jan Morcha would 
lose its purpose and effectiveness once it allows 
itself into the straitjacket ofa party even if this 
satisfied the ambitions of V P Singh to be its leader. 

The argument often heard in defence of under- 
playing the need for a serious programme for the 

(Continued on page 35) 
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Journey to Gorkha Accord 


BARUN DAS GUPTA 


FRR submitting a memorandum to the King of 

Nepal for a **permanent political settlement” of 
“victimised Gorkhas in Indian Union" to the 
signing of an accord within the ambit of the 
Constitution for an autonomous District Council, 
Subash Ghising has travelled a long way and in the 
process the obscure writer of love-stories and novels 
has emerged as a seasoned politician. : 

Though the Gorkha National Liberation Front 
(GNLF) movement for a separate State of “‘Gorkha- 
land" burst into thé open, as ıt were, in February- 
March, 1986, Ghising had been silently at work 
among the Darjeeling Nepalis since 1980 with the 
forming of the GNLF on July 30, 1980 Y 

Inearly 1986, the Khasis of Meghalaya turned 
` against the local Nepali people who were branded 
as "foreigners". This was a fall-out of the anti- 
foreigner agitation going on 1n neighbouring Assam. 
The Meghalaya Government also seemed not 
favourably disposed to the Nepalis. As a result, 
several thousand Nepalis who were engaged either 
as day-labourers in coal quarries or in dairying or 
in running petty shops, were suddenly evicted, 
herded into buses and trucks and made to leave 
Meghalaya. Along the Shillong-Guwahati Road 
they entered Assam where also they were not 
allowed to stay, far less to settle down. So, even- 
tually, they landed up 1n Darjeeling, carrying with 
them their tales of woe. i 

This gave the much-needed opportunity to Subash 
Ghising to drive home his point to the Nepalis 
that the Indo-Nepal Treaty of 1950 did not define 
their status as Indian citizens as distinct from 
citizens of Nepal and that therefore the 1950 Treaty 
should be abrogated and a separate State for the 
Nepalis of Darjeeling be carved out of West Bengal. 
Within months, Ghising established himself as the 
sole spokesman of the Nepalis. Old political 
organisations of the Nepalis like the Gorkha League 
(which had been an ally of the Left parties since the 
1960s and had joined the United Front Ministries of 
1967 and 1969), Pranta Parishad (a smaller party of 
local Nepali leaders), etc., were all made irrelevant 
in Darjeeling. The students, youth, women and 
Government employees fronts of the GNLF almost 
monopolised the scene Ghising did not mince his 
words: he was giving open threats of an armed 
struggle The dreaded “volunteers” of the Gorkha 
Volunteer Cell (GVC) virtually took over the polic- 
ing job in many parts of the district where the re- 
gular police force became conspicuous by its 
absence. The fact that Darjeeling had a large number 
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of Nepali ex-servicemen who were supporting the 
GNLF agitation was a cause for worry in the context 
of Ghising’s "reminder" to the Centre and the 
West Bengal Government that there were thirty 
to forty thousand pieces of firearms in the 
hills His repeated appeals for support to Nepali 
members of the country’s armed forces only made 
matters worse. 

The CPI-M as the major partner of the Left Front 
was completely taken aback by the emergence of the 
GNLF. The undivided CPI had, since the 1940s, 
consistently demanded regional autonomy for the 


- Darjeeling Nepalis, It may be recalled that one of 


the three Communists elected to the (undivided) 
Bengal Assembly ın 1946 was Ratanlal Brahman — 
a Nepali from Darjeeling. The other two were Jyoti 
Basu and Rup Narayan Roy. The latter went back 
to East Pakistan after partition and till his death 
worked for the Communist Party which was banned 
most of the time 

After the CPI split in 1964, the CPI-M became 
the stronger party in Darjeeling It continued to 
advocate the cause of regional autonomy for Darjee- 
ling. But suddenly it found itself challenged, out- 
witted and supplanted by a political parvenu It was 
apparent that the CPI-M either was not aware of the 
fact that Ghising's influence among the Nepalis was 
growing, disaffection among the Nepalis was spread- 
ing and that Gbising was silently building upa 
powerful movement, or 1t had ignored the ominous 
developments ın one of its. traditional bases as of no 
consequence. 

From the beginning, Ghising also turned his guns 
on the CPI-M: while talking generaly about 
"Bengali domination" of the Nepalis or West Bengal 
treating Darjeeling as its "colony", he was parti- 
cularly harsh on the Communists, especially the 
CPI-M. As violence escalated 1n Darjeeling, a sort 
of civil war broke out between the supporters of 
the GNLF and the CPI-M. It goes to the credit of 
the CPI-M*that 1n the face of heavy odds and armed 
GNLF onslaughts, it could hold onto some of its 
bases even during the worst period of the agitation 
when its activists and supporters were being killed, 
their houses burnt and their families had to take 
shelter in the plains. The house of CPI-M MP 
Ananda Pathak, for example, was burnt down and 
he with his family had to take shelter at Siliguri. 

The CPI-M's initial reaction was one of panic. 
While accusing the Centre and particularly Prime 
Minister Rajiv Gandhi of “colluding” with Ghising 
for bringing about a “second partition of Bengal", 


its propaganda smacked of Bengali chauvinism. 
Instead of looking upon the Nepali problem as part 
of a larger (and national) problem of national mino- 
rities (which encompassed various tribal movements 
like the one fora Jharkhand State) and evolving a 
comprehensive national policy on this problem, 
the CPI-M slogans in those days talked of the party’s 
resolve of “‘resisting and foiling the conspiracy for 
further truncating West Bengal with the last drop of 
our blood" From the line of its propaganda, one 
got the impression that the CPI-M was treating the 
whole issue as one of Nepalis versus Bengalis The 
party might not have actually meant it, but such 
was its initial response. 

The CPI-M’s charge against the Centre that it 
was aiding and abetting Ghising, even after the 
Prime Minister's categorical declaration that there 
would be no further division of West Bengal, got 
some credibility as 1t became public knowledge that 
the Centre was, for all practical purposes, treating 
Ghising as a VIP. From providing planes and heli- 
copters for his frequent trips to Delhi via Patna 
and back, to hosting him and’ his big delegations in 
plush hotels, to shielding him from apprehensive 
policemen of other States who did not look kindly 
on his secret visits, ıt was clear that the Centre had 
some working arraugement with Ghising 

On one occasion, Ghising was found to have 
arrived in a neighbouring State of West Bengal 
under a false name The State Intelligence recog- 
nised him, challenged him at the airport and 
demanded to know what his intentions were. 
Suddenly, a senior official of a Union Intelligence 
agency emerged from nowhere and interceded with 
the State police on Ghising’s behalf. When it was 
pointed out to him that Ghising had given a false 
name ın the passenger manifest, the State police was 
asked not to cavil at such trivialities and Jet him go. 
The police of the concerned State promptly brought 
the matter to the notice of its counterpart in West 
Bengal Such incidents only increased the Left 
Front Government’s suspicions. 

The Centre also showed a tendency to play the- 
game of one-upmanship on the Darjeeling issue 
because West Bengalis ruled by the Left Front. 
The temptation to put the CPI-M in the wrong box 
and to needle it continually seemed too strong to 
resist A shrewd political operator that he is, 
Ghising exploited the Centre’s antipathy to the Left 
Front with consummate skill and missed no chance 
to embarrass the State Government. The Prime 
Minister also fell prey to petty politicking when he 
started blaming the State Government for not trying 
to resolve the Darjeeling crisis and went to the 
extent of airing such views on foreign soils. A 
typical instance of prime ministerial raivete was 
Rajiv Gandhrs assertion that in Darjeeling, the 
CPI-M was trying to replace the GNLF flag with 
the Red Flag. All this caused an avoidable embit- 
terment of relations between the Centre and West 
Bengal on the hill issue. i 

Then came the protracted and seemingly endless 
negotiations between the GNLF and the Centre, with 
the West Bengal Government remaining in the 
background. In January this year, Ghising agreed to 
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the autonomous Hill District Council proposal mooted 
by the State Government and it seemed a formal 
agreement was just round the corner. But the hope 
proved elusive as on going back to Darjeeling, 
Ghising again retracted his Delhi stand and started 
talking of a separate State. Quite obviously, he 
was under pressure from the “hawks” within his 
party like R.B. Waiba of Mirik and K B. Rai of 
Peshok. 

On May 18, Ghising gave his call for a do-or- 
die agitation Several hardliners were given 1mpor- 
tant offices in a reshuffle of the GNLF top hierarchy. 
District offices of. the GNLF in Darjeeling, Kalim- 
pong and Kurseong were ordered to be closed as 
preparatory to the party going underground By 
the end of May, a “‘conscription " drive was started, 
ostensibly for raising an underground army Extor- 
tion of money was also going on One heard rumours 
of "assassination squads’’ being formed. g 

CPI-M leaders in Calcutta were alleging that 
Sikkim was secretly supporting Ghising — a charge 
that Sikkim Chief Minister Nar Bahadur Bhandari 
denied. But such denials did not convince the Left 
Front Government as explosives seized from the 
GNLF activists showed very clearly Sikkim PWD 
markings. The CPI-M was accusing the GNLF of 
having set up a “second headquarter” in Sikkim. 

The State Government’s attitude also hardened. 
The State police and the CRPF mounted a full-scale 
operation against the GNLF Its bases and hideouts 
were raided, armed GNLF activists were either 
arrested or flushed out. The Anti-Terrorist Act was 
apphed For the first time, the CPI-M also began a 
political offensive against the GNLF by organising 
rallies and holding public meetings in areas 
“cleared” of the GNLF by the myrmidons of the law. 
Whatever the fate of the negotiations, the State 
Government made it amply clear that it was deter- 
mined to put down violence and restore law and 
order ın the troubled district. For the first time 
Ghising also found himself at bay 

It was against this background that a tripartite 
agreement was reached between Ghising, Buta Singh 
and Jyoti Basu, at Delh: on June 29. Though 
Ghising still, insisted on inclusion of the Dooars 
region of the Jalpaiguri district in the proposed 
autonomous District Council, if only for the sake of 
bargaining. and put off formal acceptance of the 
district council. formula till he went back and con- 
sulted his party, both sides agreed to de-escalate 
tension and normalise the situation This agreement 
later proved to be the real turning point for ushering 
1n permanent peace 1n Darjeeling. 

Ghising succeeded 10 carrying the party with him 
on the District Council issue. The hardliners and 
hawks within the party were sternly dealt with. 
Ghising proved that he was the master of his own 
house However, the ouster of the hawks led toa 
series of clashes between them and Ghising’s suppor- 
ters ın which many were killed on either side. Occa- 
sional clashes are still continuing. 

Ultimately, on July 25, at the next tripartite 
meeting in Delhi, an understanding for signing a 
formal agreement was reached between Ghising and 
Jyoti Basu through the good offices of Union Home 
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Minister Butà Singh. The major breakthrough was 
the acceptance by the West Bengal Chief Minister of 
the GNLF demand to include the word “Gorkha” 
in the name of the proposed autonomous Council 
and his agreeing to transfer some plains areas to it 
The Council will now be called “Darjeeling Gorkha 
Hil Council” Atthe same time, Ghising had to 
give up his earlier demand that an interim council 
should be formed ın Darjeeling with himself as its 
head till elections were held. Jyoti Basu was firm on 
not conceding this point and Ghising was wise 
enough not to make it a prestige issue in the larger 
interest of a peaceful settlement. Only the jurisdic- 
tion and administrative powers of the proposed 
council remained to be worked out The signing of 
the Hill Council agreement was tentatively fixed for 
July 30. 


Before the formal signing of the agreement, Jyoti 
Basu convened an all-party meeting to endorse the 
accord with the GNLF, as was done onan earlier 
occasion. In an effort to arrive ata political con- 
sensus on the hill issue, Jyoti Basu had convened 
another all-party meeting on September 18 last The 
meeting had fully endorsed the Hill Development 
Council proposal This was followed by the next 
step on October 15, the West Bengal assembly 
passed a unanimous resolution welcoming the setting 
up of the HDC. 


This time, however, before the all-party meeting 
could be held, the Forward Bloc, a constituent of 
the Left Front, struck a discordant note when it 
publicly criticised the inclusion of the word “‘Gorkha”’ 
in the Hill Council nomenclature. The Forward 
Bloc was also opposed to the inclusion of certain 
plains areas of Dooars in the domain of the Coun- 
cil. Congress-I leader Subrata Mukherjee also called 
the agreement a sell-out to Ghising and felt 1t was 
the first step to a full-fledged and separate Gorkha- 
land All this created some uncertainty about the 
accord being signed on. time. Mukherjee's criticism 
raised questions whether the Congress-I asa party 
also shared his views and if so, what stand ıt would 
take at the proposed all-party meeting. On July 27, 
West Bengal Minister for Information Buddhadeh 
Bhattacharyya who 1s handling the Darjeeling issue, 
gave the distinct 1mpression that the accord was not 
going to be signed on July 30 


However, one hurdle was crossed on July 29, when 
the Left Front unanimously adopted a one-line 
resolution. endoising the Darjeeling Gorkha Hill 
Council plan Even the Forward Bloc gave its 
“reluctant” support to the resolution in the interest 
of the Front’s unity, without changing its views. But 
even after the Front meeting, nobdoy could say 
definitely when the accord would be signed Mean- 
while, anti-Ghising sections of the GNLF, identified 
with dissident leaders C.K. Pradhan and NP Mok- 
tan, organised processions at Kalimpong where full- 
throated cries were raised for a separate Gorkhaland. 
However, Jyoti Basu got full support from the all- 
party meeting on July 29. The meeting which was 
attended among others by PCC-I president Priya 
Ranjan Das Munshi, gave Basu a free hand to take 
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whatever measures he thought necessary to téstoté 
peace in Darjeeling. : 


For all their doubts and misgivings, all the parties 
were eager to get over with the formal signing of the 
accord and avoided raising contentious issues that 
might delay the process However, after the meeting, 
Jyoti Basu told newsmen that Ghising had come up 
with a fresh demand for inclusion of 23 additional 
villages in the area of the Council This demand, had 
not figured at the tripartite talks in Delhi. Ghising 
seemed to be still vacillating as he had not returned 
to Darjeeling but, after a brief stay at Patna, had 
gone back to Delhi 


The State Chief Secretary and Home Secretary 
were despatched to Delhi to sort out with the Union 
Home Ministry the details regarding the fresh areas 
demanded by Ghising Another spate of bipartite 
talks began between the GNLF and the West Bengal 
officials to decide on the “broad principles" of the 
territoria] jurisdiction On August 5, it was known 
that Ghising had accepted the State Government's 
proposals in this regard sent to’ him earlier Next 
day, Ghising announced at Darjeeling that the agita- 
tion was over 


Simultaneously, the Union Home Ministry let ıt be ` 
known in Delhi that, at long last, the agreement was 
going to be signed in Calcutta on August 20 in the 
presence of Buta Singh But Pakistan President 
General Zia ul Haq’s death in an aircrash and the 
three-day mourning observed in India again got the 
signing postponed till August 22 And then, on 
August 19, another unexpected development took 
place A writ petition was moved before the Calcutta 
High Court under Article 226 of the Constitution 
challenging the validity of the accord, contending ` 
thatit would cause a division of the State and 
objecting to the word “Gorkha” being appended to. 
the name of the proposed Hill Council. As the High 
Court did not issue any interim injunction staying 
the signing of the accord but had only fixed the’ date 

"of hearing of the case on August 22, there was no 
legal bar to the accord being signed as per sche- 
dule p 


And so the signing ceremony took place at 
Calcutta’s Raj Bhavan on the scheduled date and 
time — August 22 at 10 AM, bringing to an end two 
and a half years of violence and bloodshed that had 
besmirched the beautiful Darjeeling hills. During 
this period the common people of Darjeeling, mostly 
Nepalis, had undergone untold sufferings not only 
because of violence but also because the agitation 
had brought the economy of the hills to a grinding 
halt Tourism being the mainstay of the people — 
from hoteliers to those who earned their daily bread 
by giving tourists a pony-ride at the Mall — the 
economic losses are far greater than the loss of 
property. 


One hopes that during Dusserah, the autumn sun 
smiling from a cloudless sky 1n Darjeeling will bring 
back smiles on faces harrowed by fear and anxiety 
for thirty long months. L3. (August 22) 


` 





At a Crossroad of Human History 


A. K. DAMODARAN 


Wt happened 43 years ago in Hiroshima was 

much more than a mere act of war It was a 
moment of qualitative change in the thought as 
well as the experience of the human race. Nothing 
could be the same agun The days of innocence 
were over and man had to learn to live with this 
new overwhelming fact of his existence. 

In India, Mahatma Gandhi’s reaction was lucid 
and confident he saw in the nuclear weapon not 
only the confirmation but also the objective proof 
of his long held conviction that there is no alter- 
native to non-violence in the management of human 
affairs This was what he said: “Peace through 
superior violence inevitably led to the atom bomb 
and all that it stocd for It was the complete 
negation of non-violence aud of democracy which 
was not possible without the former.” In his speech 
at the Asian Relations Conference, he looked a 
little further’ “The West ıs today pinning for wisdom. 
It is despairing of the implication of the atom bomb 
because atom bombs mean utter destruction not 
merely of the West but of the whole world, as if 
the prophecy of the Bible was going to be fulfilled 
and there was to be a perfect deluge.” 

Today, looking back over these four decades since 
the original nuclear holocaust, we see that our 
record has beem too bad. It could have been better. 
The Third World War fought with nuclear bombs 
has not taken place. There has been a certain 
enduring stability at the very top of the hierarchy 
of nations originating in the concept of deterrence. 
But there 1s no lessening at all of the risk. of the 
ultimate conflagration. The recent shooting down 
of the wrong farget over the Gulf by the most 
sophisticated weapon system in the world shows 
how wafer-thin 1s the margin of safety. But at the 
same time the situation is suddenly full of hope. 
Things are much better than any one would have 
dared to imagine even five years ago. The INF 
Treaty ıs, ın its way, the most important single 
development in concrete disarmament since the 
arms race began. Where the fate of the world is 
concerned, 1t would be sinful to under-estimate even 
minor achievements 

It would be useful to go back in time and see the 
changes which took place in the progress towards 
nuclear and general disarmament which inspired 
many philosophers and statesmen in the fifties but, 
no one, more urgently and more, insistently, than 
Jawaharlal Nehru. In 1954 he spoke about the 
horrors of the thermo-nuclear bomb. Ina moment 
of deep depression he said: “Peace seems far distant 
now — a dream that has faded and mankind 
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apparently marches ahead to its doom For though 
the atom bomb has come to blast the world, no 
bomb has yet touched the mind of our statesmen 
and men ofauthority who cannot get out of their 
old ruts.” 

Recent developments show that the men of autho- 
rity in our generation — Gorbachev and Reagan 
— have at last begun to see the light The nuclear 
bomb did touch the mind of the leader of one major 
power ard the other leader responded Earlier, 
very much earlier, a few months, in fact, before 
Jawaharlal Nehru passed away, his Icng campaign 
against the atom bomb and the radio-active fall-out 
indirectly led to the Partial Test Ban Treaty in 1963: 
it was, of course, directly prompted by the Cuban 
crisis of 1962 The limited accommodation ın the 
sixties which endured 1n spite of Vietnam and the 
limited entry of China into the nuclear club in 1964 
led to the non-proliferation treaty India had 
initially welcomed this trend our attitude changed 
when we discussed that the final text of the ageee- 
ment was politically discriminatory, economically 
self-serving and had no serious provisions for reduc- 
ing the existing nuclear arsenals. Our refusal to sign ` 
the treaty, our decision to explode an underground 
nuclear device, and our subsequent policy of not 
developing a nuclear weapon programme were 
necessary corollaries We continued to campaign 
for disarmament ın the non-aligned forum and in 
the United Nations It was with no little pride tnat 
in 1983, 1n the New Delhi Summit, Prime Minister 
Indira Gandhi termed the non-aligned group of 
nations the largest peace movement in history. Later 
still, India co-sponsored, 1n 1984, the six nations: 
initiative which came out wihta time-bound pro- 
gramme for complete nuclear disarmament, sup- 
ported by concrete methods of verification The 
detailed agenda for disarmament proposed by our 
Government in May this year in the recent New 
York Conference on Disarmament can be seen to 
be directly derived from our earlier policy and 
practice, 

All these developments on the periphery of the 
international system assumed a new and immediate 
meaning with the signature and ratification of the 
INF Treaty by the two largest nuclear powers, 

The rest is well-known. Today we have begun to 
move gradually towards some type of accommoda- 
tion in nuclear matters There is, however, one 
major problem still to be sorted out — the problem 
of the strategic defence initiative — which the 
American defence experts thought up earlier ın the 
present decade They have still not officially given 
it up, but there 1s some hope that it might slowly be 
permitted to lapse into desuetude with a new admi- 
nistration in Washington. 

Easily the most exciting and positive development 
in the world’s attitude towards nuclear was 
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during recent years is the stratement by the two 
major powers that it is necessary to work for a 
nuclear weapons-free world. There was also the 
innovative affirmation 1u New Delhi two years ago 
by the leaders of India and the Soviet Union that 
not only the non-nuclear but a non-violent world is 
what we should strive for , The New Delhi Declara- 
tion went on to assert that non-violence should 
contro] community life. 

There 1s one more aspect to thisissue The two 
years since Chernobyl have extended the range of 
the possible horrors of nuclear warfare, a conven- 
tional weapon aimed at a nuclear reactor can 
produce a mini-Hiroshima. 

Very slowly, we are moving in the right direction 
and, ıt 1s time, we did Today we know much more 
than any of us realised in 1945 the deeper :mplica- 
tions of Hiroshima. It proved that the human race 
has the capacity not only to destroy itself and ravage 
our planet Earth but also initiate a chain reaction 
of terror in the vast physical Universe in which we 
are but a speck of dust 1n space, a fugitive moment 
in time. Long before Hiroshima, T.S. Eliot asked 
through one of his characters the final question — 
“Dare I to disturb the Universe?” The ''Star Wars" 
programme means precisely that unpardonable 
disturbance and the next generation of nuclear disar- 
mament activists, environmentalists and concerned 
scientists will have to develop their anti-nuclear 
campaign into a much wider dimension. 

Sometimes, poetic genius, 1n a moment of creative 
flash, sees far into the future In 1816, long before 
Einstein, Rutherford and Hiroshima, the English 
poet, Byron, had a terrible nightmare and recorded 
1t ın immortal words: 

I had a dream, which was not a dream 

The bright Sun was extinguished and the stars 

Did wander darkling in the eternal space, 

Rayless and pathless, and the icy earth 

Swung blind and blackening in the moonless air. 
The terrible vision of the death of light develops 
new metaphors and images until the final horror is 
described: 

“The world was void, the populous and the 
powerful was a lump, seasonless, herbless, treeless, 
manless, lifeless and a lump of death, a chaos of 
hard clay." And then, the epitaph’ "Darkness was 
the Universe" * 

Itis clairvoyant anticipation of the state of our 
planet Earth after the nuclear winter as Carl Sagan 
and others have visualised ıt, As Jonathan Schnell 
has said, the problem confronting us in this age 1s 
not the right to survive but the right to be survived. 
It does appear an amazing leap of the mind into 
the distant future ofa piece with Mary Shalley’s 
Frankenstein, written only two years later and 
informed with the same doubts and concerns. Yet 
theres another positive way of looking at Hiro- 
shima It 1s not merely a mushroom cloud symbolis- 
ing destruction it is also a dazzling intellectual 
achievement in the exploration by the human mind, 
generation after generation, of matter, space and 
time, More immediately relevant, the nuclear 
weapon has preserved peace between the great 
powers through the instrument of deterrence This 
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is vital. The recent use of chemical weapons (the 
last time they were widely used even inthe First 
World War, seventy years ago) in the Gulf conflict 
has shown that the only disincentive against the 
misuse of science in war ıs the certainty of instant 
retaliation 

In terms of research, the invention and manufac- 
ture of new weapons, there 1s no going back; that 
would bea dangerous illusion Our next journeys 
will have to be inthe realm of morality, ways of 
thinking, new modes of changing an unjust order in 
society We have, in other words, to draw forth 
from the lethal ashes of Hiroshima the vital impulses, 
for a non-nuclear, non-violent world. Thisis what 
Gorbachev and Reagan have has begun to under- 
stand This 1s what Gandhi dared to dream. 

Today when we attempt to recapture that first 
horror of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, let us, as an act 
of deliberate volition reassert to’ ourselves our 
responsibility as individuals, group and nations to 
the only planet we have, our good Mother, Earth, 
and, beyond that, as a planetory civilisation. our 
responsibility to this vast, expanding universe, a 
splendid mansion in which we are life tenants only 
for a little while. (J 
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SRI LANKA 
X 


India’s Low-Intensity War 


A. W. SINGHAM 
À most puzzling aspect of India's 1nvolvement 1n 
Sri Lankan politics. 15 the naivete of its political 
advisors and strategic thinkers about the internal 
situation in Sri Lanka. At the political level, there 
appears to be a lack of understanding about the 
character and nature of the Tamil movement, the 
Jayewardene regime, and politics im the south. At 
the strategic level, there ıs a lack of understanding 
about the dangers of involving a large modern army 
ina low-intensity war <A tragic consequence 1s 
the damage being done to India's leadership ın the 
Third World and ts long-established tradition of 
non-alignment 

Non-alignment, carefully crafted by Nehru, and, 
in spite of some pitfalls, meticulously implemented 
by Indira Gandhi, has been the centre-piece of 
India’s foreign policy for decades, Foreign policy- 
making became the primary responsibility of the 
Prime Minister and a cadre of officials trained within 
the framework of Indian independence At the 
administrative level, India devised an ingenious 
mechanism whereby younger Foreign Service. mem- 
bers were able to rise through the ranks while older 
ones retired early However, even during retirement, 
senior members could beinvited to serve in an 
advisory capacity This unique administrative 
structure gave India one of the most efficient Foreign 
Service establishments in the Third World and, no 
doubt, led to the pursuance of the 1maginative policy 
of non-alignment during the past three decades It 
also helped to. make India a major regional power 
and a global leader for peace and economic recons- 
truction. This group of “‘mandarins,” however is 
now facing its most severe test m inadvertently 
involving India in à low-intensity war. 

For the most pait, Indo-Sri Lankan relations have 
been well managed, 1n spite of the tragic situation 
faced by the Indian Tamil workers in the tea estates 
—a sordid chapter, not only in colonial history, 
but inthe history of independent Sm Lanka and 
India Relations between the two countries have 
been a remarkable example of howa small state 
could co-exist with a large neighbouring state. The 
eruption of the Tamil revolution, a protest move- 
ment which began asa struggle for equal educa- 
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tional rights only to quickly become an armed strug- 
gle for self-determination, has put a new strain on 
the relationship Even during the most tense stages 
of the revolution, the liberation movement and 
the regimes 1n Colombo retained close relations with 
India It was because of this long record of trust 
and friendship between the government of India 
and the Sinhala and Tamil leaders that an accord 
was signed. 

The most remarkable aspect of this accord was 
Jayewardene’s willingness to have an Indian peace- 
keeping force enter the country and attempt to 
reconcile conflicts between two communal groups 
and resolve intra communal tensions. This unusual 
action immediately brought laudatory comments ` 
from such diverse elements as United States Presi- 
dent Ronald Reagan, British. Prime Minister 
Margaret Thatcher, and, indeed, the leaders of the 
whole non-aligned world. But one unanticipated 
consequence was that the peace-keeping force, the 
Indian army, found itself ın armed‘ conflict with 
the Tamil guerrilla force to which the Government 
of India had previously given its tacit support This 
putthe government of India and the Indian army 
in an embarrassing position with the indigenous 
Tamil population in India, which has had to com- 
prehend this about-face Within a short period, 
India was trapped tn its first low-intensity war. 

In addition, the Government of India found it- 
self protecting the Jayewardene regime which has 
lost the confidence of not only the entire popula- 
tion of Sr1 Lanka, but much of the world Suddenly_- 
India appeared to be propping up a coirupt weak 
regime not unlike the United States’ policy 1n Cen- 
tral America 


When the J R Jayewardene regime came to power 
in Sn Lanka it enjoyed a great deal of popular 
support and morallegitimacy JR was ableto put 
together a major caste coalition in the south and 
promised internal stability. Most importantly, he 
promoted economic growth by advocating the Singa- 
pore model for Sr1 Lanka, tbat 1s, industrialisation by 
invitation. to foreign investors The other face of 
Sri Lanka's foreign policy was to maintain good 
hnks with. India and the Arab states through the 
policy of non-alignment. So as not to alienate her 
historical friends, Foreign Munister Hameed was 
appointed primarily as Minister of Non-Aligned 
Affairs as Mervyn De Silva in the Lanka Guardian 
has aptly described 5 

The JR regime then undertook a right-wing, pro- 
Western, Reaganite economic policy that pradually 
dismantled the welfare state built up carefully over 
fifty years. Earlier, this welfare state had won many 
accolades in global bodies for providing some pro- 
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lection for the working class and impoverished 
peasantry. And as the Right-wing coalition within 
the Si1 Lankan Cabinet become more prowerful 
and aligned itself with the ultra- Right Western coali- 
tion of the United States, Great Britain, West 
Germany and Japan, the regime shifted its regional 
policy and began to distance itself from India and, 
increasingly, became an ally of the conservative 
ASEAN coalition 

Sri Lanka quickly became the ideal Asian model 
for the expansion of Reaganism in the region The 
neo-conservatives in the US found two major allies 
for their economic doctrines one m the Caribbean, 
led by Edward Seaga in Jamaica, and the other in 
Sr Lanka, led by JR. A great virtue of the JR 
regime forthe Reagan administration 1s that it 
came very cheap, it did not require the massive 
subsidy that was demaded by Jamaica. Hence, Sri 
Lanka's new domestic and international stance was 
strongly supported by the West, which saw in JR a 
leader of the third force within the Third World. 

Euphoria for the JR regime ended when the Tamil 
militants, who had been treated as an annoying pro- 
test movement, suddenly became vociferous and took 
up arms to overthrow the existing compromise 
leadership that had governed Sri Lanka since 
independence That compromise leadership consis- 
ted of a coalition of the Goyigama caste 1n the south 
and the Vellala caste ın the north who, with their 
monopoly over the knowledge of English, were able 
to control the country peacefully for nearly fifty 
years When JR came to power he was convinced 
that he and his Royal-Thomian College proteges 
could denver the goods ın the economic sphere and 
put an end to the perennial Tamil question Over a 
period of time there was a gradual erosion of this 
caste hegemony The Vellala Tamil leadership was 
challenged not only by the lower caste in the north, 
but by a new coalition of young militants no longer 
satisfied with what the old elites had delivered Some 
members of the Tamil Vellala elite have openly colla- 
borated with their Sinhala counterpart and forged a 
new political coalition, isolating them from their own 
mass base in the north A mass social movement 
emerged in the north insisting that the only way out 
of the mess created by the past ruling classes was a 
separate state The leadership in the north came 
from the youth, who have been affectionately, or 
paternalistically, called “the boys". 

The development of the northern separatist move- 
ment coincided with major changes taking place in 
the world revolution. A number of liberation 
movements .1n Latin America, southern Africa and 
the Arab World were making similar demands for 
the armed overthrow of the existing state apparatus. 
What began as a small protest movement in Sr1 Lanka 
quickly became part ofa large world revolutionary 
movement calling for national self-determination 

At the end of the  Bandaranaike regime it 
had become clear even to the Sinbala/Goyigama 
elite of the south that a revolution was brew- 
ing, a revolution not merely confined to the 
lower castes, but a national populist movement 
with a crudely defined ideology combining Buddh- 
ism, Marxism, anti-castism and ethnic chauvinism, 
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This movement was led by the JVP. The new gener- 
ation of political leaders came from non-elite edu- 
cational backgrounds marginal to the power structure 
but with a mass following — Wijawera, chief of the 
out lawed Janata Vimukti Peramuna and Prabakaran 
symbolised the new leadership of this era, The poli- 
tics of generational competition was challenging the 
old party coalitions The ncw Tamiland Sinhala 
youth were an alienated and unemployed under- 
class who were not going to be satisfied by the trin- 
kets of capitalism coming from the Singapore model. 
On the political level, they challenged "one of the 
major components of the Sri Lankan elite hegemony; 
a state apparatus which used the parliamentary sys- 
tem for social contro] and repression 

The politics of peaceful elite competition. was 
giving way to the politics of violence As the youth 
organised themselves into militant gangs, the state 
responded with violence Group terrorism was met 
by state terrorism Within a short period the peace- 
ful self contented Buddhist and Tamil populations 
of Sr1 Lanka were being characterised as armed 
terrorists, Sri Lanka, which was known as the haven 
of democracy in South Asia, was quickly becoming 
a garrison state and society This gradual trans- 
formation of the Sri Lankan society 18 without 
doubt one of the most tragic chapters in the history 
of South Asia. But a goood deal of the blame must 
be put on the shoulders of the architects of the re- 
gimes of the past two decades whose political and 
economic designs culminated ın the communal riots 
under the JR regime. 

In order to continue its conservative economic 
policy, the JR regime has had to suppress the Tamil 
militant struggle at all costs. It quickly developed a 
strategy well-known in Central America employing 
the rural youth asa local contra force and sending 
them into the battlefield to destroy the insurgents 
Thus, ill-tratned and unemployed Sinhala youth soon 
became the cannon fodder used by the Sinhala elite 
in a war that they personally did not want to partı- 
cipatein However, in the north the Sinhala army 
met with resistance, fighting a losing war against a 
broad coalition of Tamil forces convinced that 
their’s was a just war. 

This type of guerrilla resistance 1n the north creat- 
eda new type of political leadership, non-English 
trained and linked with the local culture, Their train- 
ing and political understanding of the terrain was, 
1n part, a result of changes 1n world politics. To the 
surprise of Tamil and Sinhala elites, the youth were 
able within a short period to acquire and master 
the use of the most modern weaponary This gur- 
rilla-trained army proved more than a match for the 
Scotch-drinking and Sandhurst-educated military 
commanders of the south who kad very little 1n com- 
mon with their own troops In the north, an obscure 
young man from Velvettithurat emerged as the folk 
hero of the estire Tamil community of Jaffna, Battı- 
caloa, and all of South India 

What was surprising was that the Indian army 
did not study the experiences of the Sinhala army or 
the failures of the JR regime before undertaking a 
protracted war with the Tamil militants. The Indians 

, (Continued on Page 33) 





Impact of External Assistance on Indian Economy 


RAMA SHANKAR SINGH 


TH origin of external assistance can be traced 
back to the seventeenth and eighteenth century 

Renaissance Princes of Italy using subsidy as a 

tool of foreign policy to maintain. the balance of 
power either by hiring troops or in sending the, 
troops to neighbouring states. Appearing to be 

more military and less economic, if was replaced 

by the flow of private capital in the nineteenth 

century. Inthe present century, the period after 

the Second World War has witnessed a new era 

of international capital movement. Capital flows 

from the Government, ‘its’ agencies and from 

international organisations have been on increase 

since then Between 1970 and 1983 alone, such 

public and publicly guaranteed medium and long 

‘term assistance to low income countries alone 

Increased more than four times from 1950 million 

dollars to 7926 million dollars.? 

Historically, external aid has played a critical 
role 1n the development of highly industrialised 
economies of the world since the advent of indus- 
trial revolution in Great Britain. Not a single country 
has succeeded simply by putting itself up by its own 
bootstraps.* The British industrial revolution itself 
owes much to the ald and forced assistance received 
from her daughter countries scattered throughout 
the world. The USA, Canada, New Zealand and 
the Scandinavian countries borrowed  extensivel 
in their take-off stage. The Russian economic 
growth owes a debt of gratitude not only to 
American, but to German and French capital as 
well5 Many emeigent nations, like Taiwan, South 
Korea, Israel, Philippines, etc are realising higher 
rates of growth due to the large amount of per 
capita aid. Pakistan's per capita income is higher 
than India mainly due to the higher per capita aid. 

The need for external aid arises out of the twin 
problems of rising poverty and rapidly growing 
population. They have attained the character of 
"vicious circles" 1n which “poverty breeds poverty" 
which again ıs largely responsible for the ‘popu- 
lation exploston’. Removal of poverty and attain- 
ment of higher rates of economic development 
require rapid transformation of an underdeveloped 
economy from the pre-take-off to the take-off stage 
and eventually to self-sustained growth. External 
aid can have a favourable impact on the growth 
rate by enabling the aid receiving country to fill 
up the “saving gap" and the “import gap". A 
rapid rate of economic development implies a high 
rate of investment and output growth. This 
increases rapidly the import requirements of the 
country both for 'consumption and investment. 


The author is a. Lecturer in Post-graduate 
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Its fulfilment depends at least partly on the amount 
of foreign aid received” Tt relieves the economy 
of the burden of extra savings and at the same time 
allows to 1mport goods of strategic 1mportance. 
Thus, the flow of foreign aid from the developed 
to the less developed countries generally comes as 
a "shock absorber" in the latter's balance of pay- 
ments 1n the short run,? although in the long run 
its aim 1s to attain self-sustained growth 

Thus, external assistance transfers resources from 
the affluent to the destitute parts of the world 
enabling the latter to move fastly on the road to 
development. But the amount of real resources 
transferred depend not upon the nominal amount 
of aid that flows 1n but upon its equivalent in terms 
of net purchasing power over foreign resources. 
This requires a number of corrections to be made 
in the nominal amount of aid-flows. First, the 
amount of resources transferred depends upon the 
volume of aid utilised during any period rather 
than the amount authorised, which 1s more an index 
of intent on the part of donors and of potential 
supply on the part of the recipient. Secondly, a 
distinction has to be made between gross and net 
aid. 

External aid 1s made available either as grants or 
as loans. While grants do not involve any repayment 
obligation, loans involve debt-servicing and repay- 
ment obligations which impose monetary and 
transfer burden on the recipient. Repayments are 
made either by export of goods, or by inconvertible 
or convertible currency. These involve raising 
domestic savings to a reasonable level and transferr- 
ing such savings into exportables. Transfer burden, 
under the existing international trade pattern and. 
the inability of underdeveloped economies ın 1ncreas- 
ing the volume of their export, creates problems in 
the recipient's balance of payments 1n the long run 
specially in’ case of repayment in convertible cur- 
rency Even if debts are repaid by new borrowings, 
there would be net outflow of funds even before 
repayment of the first loan® to the extent the borro- 
wing country has to meet the debt-servicing obliga- 
tions. 

However, the “burden on balance of payments 
would be lessened to a considerable extent provided 
the creditors accept the service charges either in 
non-convertible currency or in something other than 
convertible currency asinthe case of PL 480 and 
665 as well as the credits from the USSR, and 
East European countries repayable in Indian rupee 
and by the export of Indian goods Moreover, we 
have to look at the terms 1n which the aid 1s given, 
that is, the resources made available depend on the 
concessional terms which can be said, to constitute 
the "grant element" in aid.!° Thirdly, the practice 
of aid-tying also cosiderably reduces the purchasing 
power of the aid received." Fourthly, the prices of 
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commodities that are purchased with the aid in the 
donor countries are subject to inflation, that is, 
the same volume of foreign currencies buys less in 
real terms which calls for taking into account the 
rate of inflation 1n donor countries 

Inspite of the initial attitude of mistrust, economic : 
development requirements compelled India to 
obtain large amount of external assistance from both 
bilateral and multilateral sources. On the eve of the 
First Five Year Plan, the Government of India had 
hardly any foreign liabilities But the inception of 
planning altered the picture. Till the end of the 
Sixth Five Year Plan, Rs 31428.2 crores of external 
aid was utilised by India. It started with a meagre 
amount of Rs 2017 croresin the First Plan and 
reached to Rs 10902.7 crores 1n the~ Sixth Plan. The 
gross contribution of external aid, thus, amounted 
to 15.8 per cent of public sector outlay on an average 
(Table 1). 


TABLE 1 


Gross and Net Aid utilised till 1984-85 as a percentage 
of public sector outlay 


SI Period Public Goss Amort- Net Net Aid 
` No Sector Aid wation Aid as per- 
outlay util- andinte- (4-5) centage 
sed rest of public 
pay- sector 

ment outlay 

I 2 3 4 5 6 7 
1 First{Plan i 19600 2017 238 1179 910 
2 Second Plan 46720 14304 1194 13110 2809 
3 Third Plan - 85765 28677 5426 23251 2711 
4 Annual Plans 66254 3229.6 9825 22471 3392 
5 Fourth Plan 15778 8 41837 24450 17387 1102 
6 Fifth Plan 394262 72593 36843 35750 907 

7 Annual Plan 

1979-80 121765 13531 ae 5523 454 

8 Sixth Plan 109645 8 109027 48092 60935 556 


1988612 314282 134076 180206 9v6 


Economic Survey, 


Grand Total 


Sources — 1 Government of India, 
various Issues 

2. Government of India, India, 
various 1Ssues, 

3 Reserve Bank of India Report on Currency and Finance 


1981-82 





A Reference Aunual, 


` 


Apparently, ıt appears to be substantial although 
in per capita terms, it 1s well established, India 
received less than many developing countries. More- 
over, the benefits of aid cannot be measured only 
in terms of its volume rather it is reflected in the 
concessional elements it embodies as the form of 
subsidised capital flow. But the aid composition 
\hows only 14.17 per cent of 1t was in the form of 
grants and the rest 85.83 per cent in the form of 
loans. The terms of loans varied enormously, 
both between donors and over periods of time and 
the low volume of aid has not been countered by 
over generous terms of the 85.83 per cent of loans, 
72.76 percent were repayable in convertible cur- 


rency.4.65 per cent in export of goods and 8.42 per , 


- 


cent in Indian currency. Besides, most of the aid 
from major donors were tied which further reduced 
the net benefits obtained through aid transfers." 
(Table 2). 
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TABLE 2 


Composition of Gross External Aid to India (utilised) 
during First to Sixth Plans 











Partichlars Percentage share 
1 Loans repayable in convertible currency — 72 76 
2 Loans repayable ın export of goods 04 65 
3 Loans repayable in rupees — 08 4? 
4 Grants — 14 17 

100 00 


However, it was not all utilised to meet the deve- 
lopment requirements of the country directly A 
part of it (Rs 13407 6 crores) was used for amortisa- 
tion and interest payments. It means that 42 66 per 
cent of gross assistance was eaten up by past debt 
liabilities This left Rs 18020 6 crores as net aid 
(Table 3) which, on an average, stood at 9 06 per 
cent of total public sector outlay during this period. 
But this percentage did not remain the same over the 
years. Tt increased from 9 10 per cent 1n the First 
Plan to 33.92 per cent during the Annual Plans and 
then came down to 5.56 per cent during the Sixth 
Plan (Table 1) This straightaway confirms that 
external aid has been able to play a supplementary 
role in the resource mobilisation efforts of the public 
sector 1n India. In other words, external aid to India 
served the two purposes first, by relieving the 
economy of the burden of extra savings; and secondly, 
by providing foreign exchange to import capital 
goods, know-how etc. It allowed the country to 
have real resources of the type which domestic pro- 
duction could either not supply at all or could only 
supply in smaller quantities at excessively high costs. 
Thus that aid has had a fairly strong positive effect 
on the level of investment within the economy. -At 
the same time, the fluctuating pattern of aid contri- 
bution during different Plans clearly indicates the 
uncertainty involved init. This did not allow the 
planners to. draw long terms investment plans on the 
basis of availability of external aid. 

The repayment of 72.76 per cent of external aid 1n 
convertible currency with varying interest charges 
has put considerable strain on India's balance of 
payments position. Debt-service obligations increas- 
ed from Rs 238 crores in the First Plan to 4809 
crores in the Sixth Plan. It was a 202-fold increase. 
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TABLE 3 
Net Aid as percentage of Gross Aid 








SI Plans Gross Aid Net Aid Net Aid as 
No (Rs crores) (Rs crores) percentage of 
Gross Aid 
1 First*Plan 201 7 1779 88 2 
2. Second Plan 1430 4 13110 917 
3 Third Plan 2867 7 23251 811 
4 Annual Plans . 32296 22471 69 6 
5 Fourth Plan 4183 7 1738 7 416 
6. Fifth Plan 7259 3 3575 0 493 
1979-80 1355 1 552 3 408 
8 Sixth Plan 10902 7 6093 5 559 
Grand Total 31428 2 18020 6 573 


——————————————————————À 


On the contrary, gross aid could increase at a much 
slower rate and were 54 times higher only. In the 
Seventh Plan the ratio of debt-service payments to 
current receipts 1s likely to rise somewhat faster 
because of the burden of IMF drawals and commer- 
cial borrowings contracted earlier will be bunched 
in these years and the attainment of the balance of 
payment objectives will not be an easy task.}® 

Mounting repayment obligations have certainly 
resulted in reducing the volume of savings available 
for development purposes as wellas in the diminu- 
tion of foreign exchange resources. Though foreign 
loans made possible a higher level of investment and 
domestic savings creating conditions for a higher 
rate of growth, but the distribution of incremental 
income between savings, 1ncluding exports, and con- 
sumption does not depend entirely on ıt. It involves 
aseries of decisions having little to do with the 
source of financing of original investment. 

The increase in manufacturing capacity resulting 
out of the flow of external capital and technical 
knowhow to underdeveloped countries may not 
necessarily be in the same proportion. The manu- 
facturing units, so established, require heavy import 
of raw-materials, components, and spare parts as 
maintenance import for growth in output in the 
absence of which production capacity might remain 
idle. A drastic reduction in these due to paucity of 
external resources had its deleterious effect on the 
growth of industrial production and emergence of 
unused industrial capacity. Maintenance import 
requirements of Rs 3800 crores in the Third Plan 
and of Rs 5200 crores ın the Fourth Plan!5 had 
created such problems for the economy. So capital 
imports may not necessarily raise industrial output 
in the same proportion unless matched by import of 
maintenance goods 'which again may raise debt- 
service obligations. 

Growth 1n national product appears to have little 
correlation with the 1ncrease 1n external debt-service 
obligations. 
service obligation was less than one per cent of 
exports, the GNP growth rate was 18 per cent. The 
GNP increased to 20 per cent during the Second 
Plan inspite of the 400 per cent increase in the debt- 
service obligations over the previous period when it 
was around four per cent of the total exports. The 
percentage increase ın debt-service obligation was 
355 per cent and its share to total exports was 14.5 
per cent 1n the Third Plan. The GNP growth rate 
came down to 12.5 per cent during this period 
Debt service obligations increased by 81 per cent, 
149 per cent, 51 per cent and 31 per cent respectively 
during the Annual, Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Plans 
In terms of percentage share of exports, they were 
26 5 per cent, 27 per cent, 156 per cent, and 10.7 
per cent respectively and GNP growth rate stood at 
12 3 per cent, 17 5 per cent, 26 per cent and 26 8 per 
cent respectively. In 1979-80, debt-service commit- 
ments shared 12.5 per cent of export earnings but the 
growth rate of GNP was negative at — 4.7 per cent 
(Table 4). It means that the factors other than 
debt-service obligations play important role 1n deter- 
mining the rate of growth of national product. 
However, India's debt-service obligations have been 
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During the First Plan, when the debt-, 


TABLE 4 


Growth of Debt servicing charges, exports and gross national 


Product 
Period Debt ser- Percen- Total Peicentage Giowth 
viemg tagen- exports share of. n GNP 
payment crease debt servic- at 
(Rs over the ing to total. 1970-71 
ciores) previous expoits prices 
period (2-4) 
I 2 3 - 4 5 6 
First Plan 23 8 — 3110 08 180 
Secon Plan 1194 400 3063 39 200 
Third Plan 5426 355 3735 14 5 125 
Annual Plans 982 5 81 3708 265 123 
Fourth Plan 2445 0 149 9049 270 175 
Fifth Plan 3684 3 51 23648 156 260 
1970-80 800 8 — 6418 125 —47 
Sixth Plan 4809 2 31 44746 107 26 8 
Grand Total 134076 97477 13 76 37 


Sources 1 Reserve Bank of India Bulletin, various issues 
2 As in Table 2 


increasing at a faster rate than the increase in 
national income. 

Therefore, the foreign exchange constraint appears 
to be more significant than the saving constraint for 
the Indian economy 1n the short run. It rts for this 
reason that the government has still to opt for 
increased amount of external aid, inspite of the 
self-reliance objective, not only for project imports 
and meeting increasing burden of past loans, but 
also to pay for maintenance imports This explains 
the increase 1n. India’s indebtedness which is any 
thing but a satisfatory state of affairs for the health 
of the economy. 


T° derive a policy conclusion, ıt has to be kept in 

mind that external aid has worked as a palliative 
amidst the savings and import constrains of the 
Indian economy notwithstanding the debt-servicing 
problem arising out of them It 1s, actually, the 
unproductive investment of external aid that creates 
acute repayment problem. In India, the major share 
of external aid went to the production sectors of the 
economy. 

The policy conclusion. under such circumtances 
will be that even though 1t may not be possible for 
the Indian economy to bid farewell to external aid 
immediately, she should increasingly rely on her own 
resources and eschew the murage of development 
through aid It should be obtained only when it 1s 
absolutely necessary The past experience (and the 
present trend too) 1n this connection has been that 
we have been a little too eager to rely upon external 
aid and collaboration and ever-ready to avail this 
facility just because it was forthcoming. In this 
connection we should now be chastened and our 
national outlook modified — This, in turn, will acce- 
lerate tbe process of development and place it on 
a sound footing instead of slowing down progress. 
The domestic base of the basic and capital goods 

(Continued on page 30) 
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AJAY KUMAR SINGH 


REGIONALISM or different regional movements are 

perceived, especially by the decision-makers of 
the system, as a threat to national unity and 
integrity ; 

This kind of perception does not seem to be valid 
in a federal system like India The different regional 
movements currently undergoing are not separatist 
(separation from Union of India) but seek to 
redress their demands or grievances within. the 
framework of Indian federal system. A close ana- 
lysis of their (regional movements) demands suggests 
two features’ 

First, these movements stand either for the 
creation of different structures (institutional) at 
the local/regional level with sufficient amount of 
autonomy and resources (economic) in which 
the local people can participate as decision- 
makers to decide and to manage their local 
affairs by themselves, or for the secession from 
the existing States in which they have been 
neglected from the general process of develop- 
ment, and 

Secondly, to preserve and to protect their ethnic 
and cultural identity within a well defined terri- 
tory, which, they feel, are being threatened by 
the changed demographic composition of the 
region 1n which they have been living since time 
immemorial. : 

In fact, regionalism is a federal phenomena. 
*Nothing in more basic to the very concept of 
federalism than regionalism’ It has been rightly 
pointed out by Karl J. Friendrich that the ‘Indian 
fedéralism 1s undergoing a federalising process in 
the course of which federal diversity 1s increasing’. 
It is a recurrent process that ın the course of demo- 
cratisation and high politicisation of a society, the 
regional, linguistic and cultural communities become 
more and more articulate and demand recognition 
in the form of a set of political institutions, 1nclud- 
ing safeguards to their particular identity. This 
process manifests itself in the form of Punjab accord, 
'Assam accord, Mizo accord etc 

The problem inherent 1n the socio-cultural content 
of the regionalism ıs the problem of legitimisation. 
Once the pluralities are legitimised by the new poli- 
tical culture and by the system, 1t 1n no way pose 
threat to national integration. And the real issue 
involved at the politico-economic level of regionalism 
is the issue of centralisation versus decentralisation, 
where it stands for the restructuring of centre-state 
relations 

Thus, regionalism in its different variations and 
manifestations can not be characterised as negative, 
but a positive federal phenomena, which stands for 

A he eA ae Sea guis LEST MS 
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the encouragement and development of indigenous 
culture and institutions within a specific region. It 1s 
also not anti-thetical to national unity. In fact, in 
India, as Professor Resheeduddin Khan writes, “‘unity 
itself is a federal concept It is certainly not the 
unity of a unitarian polity It1s the unity born out 
ofthe inter-dependence of diverse socio-cultural 
entities that pass through the stages of competition, 
conflict and reconciliation, and realise the fatal truth 
that 1n mutual confrontation they might themselves 
destroy each other, while 1n reciprocal co-operation 
they can thrive, jointly and severally’. 

In popular parlance regionalism 1s also supposed 
to be synonym of ‘provincialism’, which breeds 
localism, based on. the son of the soil concept 
exihibiting and spreading isolationism and separa- 
tism. But, our experiences show that when the 
Tegion’s genuine grievances are not removed, 
regionalism degenerates into chauvinism, resorting 
to the violent means to the redressal of grievances 
Here it should be made clear that any kind of 
degeneration (like chauvinism) undermines the, 
national unity and integrity. But, once the region’s 
grievances are removed it (regionalism 1n its various 
forms and manifestations) settles down 1n a pattern 
of mutual] cooperation and co-existence. It is also 
equally true thatina country with tremendous 
diversity, an area’s political aspirations are bound to 
find periodic expression and ıt may be based on the 
primordial and parochial considerations Thus, from 
the perspectives of national integration there should 
be a healthy reconciliation of regionalism with 
nationalism in which both can sustain national unity 
and integrity. 

From the above discussion we can, now, concep~ 
tualise regionalism as ‘a multi-dimensional composite 
phenomena as well as built-in process within nationa- 
lism” which as a tendency implies the following: 

(1) decentralisation of decision-making and 
administration on a regional and sub-regional 
basis within a nation against the excessive 
centralisation of deciston-making at one pole 
only. In other words, it means the devolution 
of powers from centre to periphery, accompanied 
by a high degree of structural differentiations, 
which maximise the opportunities of popular 
participation (of citizens) in the system (polity), 
(11) a political movement for the assertion of 
more and more autonomy, that 1s to delimit the 
centre’s areas of influence. In this respect, it 
stands for the restructuring of centre-state rela- 
tionship, 
(n) a socio-cultural counter-movement against 
any monolithic imposition 1n the field of language 
and the specific socio-cultural patterns of a region 
in the name of a national integration; 
(1v) an avenue to power and high political offices 
(Continued on page 22) 





Undergraduate Teaching of Economics : The Indian Context 


` PRANAB K. BANERJEE 


HE systematic economic thinking in India ın the 

developmental framework, broadly, emerged 
with the struggle for freedom during the last three 
decades of the nineteenth century. Those concerned 
with it were mostly not trained in this discipline 
though their vision and deep involvemerit in the 
national affairs were reasons for interactions on 
various scores designing a growth strategy fora 
state which, because of along colonial. rule, had 
only inadequate knowledge of its own resources 
and potentials It 1s indeed significant that the 
philosopher statesmen struggling for freedom were 
the prime source of developmental ideas in this 
country while the colonial rulets banked upon their 
professional advisers For example, Professor John 
Maynard Keynes’ advice and especially his monu- 
mental work, The General Theory, had sigpificantly 
influenced some Government decisions in. Britain. 
This possibly indicates that the foresight and vision 
of statesmen that are acquired during the period of 
struggle, 1s replaced with technical skill of profes- 


sionals when, atleast, the major issue is settled. . 


Most developing states where public opinion has 
been a basis for aggregate choice, some way or the 
other, testify to this. 

Thé point is* how did the economic and social 
ideas that had been the result of some deeply expe- 
rienced exercises get replaced by the ones which 
happen to be the outcome of knowledge of some 
alien circumstances? Perhaps, the political under- 
standing of an economic situation, when the state 
has achieved political freedom, underscores its limit- 
ations which gtve very little choice other than bank- 
ing upon the professional economist for designing 
an act. Asa result, the professional draws inputs 
from his training that offered him knowledge to 
understand an alien society. In this regard one can 
possibly discover India’s economic deliberations in 
the class room as significantly appropriate For 
insfance when keynes’ employment ideas are taught 
to raw undergraduates, they neither conceive the 
Great Depression of the West during the thirties, 
nor through this knowledge can they realize the 
magnanimity of unemployment situation at home. 
This crisis 1n training in economics has possibly 
been resulting in intellectual immunisation, jf not 
indifference towards the crisis of employment. This 
makes one feel that the professional ideas ın econo- 
mies ın which some have been brilliant on many 
scores, failed to projoct the horror of unemploy- 
ment in the real sense. Consequently, the under- 
graduate economics in the class róom, to con- 
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siderable extent, gives the impression of being exo- 
genous, not realistically able to conceive the com- 
mon man’s plight, especially living in the rural 
districts No matter what background one comes 
from an undergraduate deeply realises the limitations, 
of his knowledge that he has been acquiring through 
the recommended text books and class room lec- 
tures The condition of those studying in regional 
languages 1s even worse because of poor quality of 
text books. If oneis exceptionally enthusiastic, he 
would possibly use his. socially acquired knowledge 
to understand a problem;-rather than solely banking 
upon class room economics One has reason to 
believe that ın India those "have excelled in econo- 
mic ideas, drew support from a range of subjective 
experiences that, possibly, had little linkages with a 
reasonable part of text book literature 

Keynes’ theory of employment has been enjoying 
a prime focus 1n the curriculum of undergraduate 
economics in Indian universities Though this note 
does not offer a scope to examine all components 
of the Keynsian employment theory, it will perhaps 
be interesting to briefly comment on a certain policy 
of the Government of India in the light of present 
curriculum. For example, the principle of accelera- 
tor? which 1s a significant tool, according to Keynes, 
to combat unemployment by increasing spending on 
consumer goods that would lead to higher spending 
on capital goods sector, eventually, resulting 1n 
increased level of employment. It worked in the 
industrially advanced societies, so the class room 
ideas in our schools of higher education, got so 
impressed witb it that the curriculum cared very little 
to underline the domestic situation in which the 
Government policy has been to stimulate the house- 
hold sector for a higher rate of saving The dearth 
of investment resources with the Government and 
also in the private and public sectors has essentially 
warranted a thrust on saving of the consumer sector 
which has not been the action of consumer orient-, 
ed industrially advanced societies. Such contradic- 
tions, nevertheless, possibly encourage one to reflect 
independently on the possibility of evolving an 
indigenous model of employment, keeping in mind 
the fast and contineous changes of Indian economy, 

Most economic theories that constitute micro 
economics, macro economics, and international 
trade, have excellent identities and with them one 
can understand a good number of issues of the indus- 
trially advanced societies. Indeed, they offer some 
useful inputs to develop anidea on atleast a few: 
of the fundaments of the conditions of Indian econc« 
my too, though the local resources and social struc- 
tures which are historically different from the West, 
demand an altogether alternative framework of 
political economy. For example, in the Indian 
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economy non-monitised employment sector is vast? 
and contrary to the industrial society's character of 
labour which 1s derived from the market, it operates 
on the traditional level where per capita capital 
investment 1s much smaller than the allocation 
parctice of the industrially advanced society. This, 
in some form or the other, creates a scope for 
disguised unemployment which isnot a general 
pbenomenon 1n industrial economies where technical 
coefficient, because of intensive use of capital, ıs, to 
a great extent, fixed. Besides, marginal efficiency 
of capital ın India 1s not the same as the industrial 
society. Significantly, in India the non-monitised 
sector of labour market demonstrates a key factor, 
human relations, not broadly reflected by neo- 
classical and Keynsian economists It 1s a unique 
point that influences various issues ranging from 
compensation for work to the level of employment 

Self consumption is another important feature of 
the Indian economy which attributes a special charac- 
ter toit, different from the market functioning of an 
industrial economy. In the rural economy of India 
which employs about 75 per cent ofthe national 
work force? a substantial part ofthe yield 1s for 
self consumption Further, the income elasticity? 
for food ıs proportionately high ın this economy 
because of predominant consumption of inferior 
food over a.long period In other words, marginal 
propensity to consume, 1n the case of food, has been 
increasing 1n a sizeable part of the household sector 
with additional income while in the industrial 
societies income elasticity of demand for food 1s 
either very little or zero’ 

In India, the basic economic theories that are 
taught at the undergraduate level are generally the 
ideas of neo-classical economics by the side of 
Keynesian economics Socialist economic doctrines 
do not form the core economic literature for the 
class room for they have been the results of a diffe- 
rent type of system, said to be beyond our experi- 
ences. On this score one wonders how mere neo- 
classical and Keynsian ideas could become the basis 
of intellectual understanding of the Indian economy 
in which any objective reasoning would establish 
the crucial role of the public sector too. Besides, the 
prime focus of the Indian economy can possibly be 
. not on anything but the question of poverty with a 
definite theoretical understanding. , Also, questions 
like repeated drought, actions of divisive forces, and 
corruption which are some of the crucial realities, 
have not only.been ignored in the curriculum, but 
by many of those too who have been expressing 
concern on the present state of affairs of our national 
economy. However, on this score one should 
possibly point out that the tramung that a faculty 
receives to act as a professional economist, has 
relevance to understanding the industrialised market 
economy which, surely, be backed by the knowledge 
ofhistory and social structure ofit An under- 
graduate at a Western school, beingin the mudst 
of his own affairs, has the basic knowledge of his 
own society, but his Indian counterpart will grasp 
very little of the roots of neo-classical and Keynsian 
economics in the absence of inadequate historical 
understanding of the alien society. 
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As regards public sector enterprises, Nehru ex- 
pected them to play a key role in development and 
in those initial days of independence perhaps he had 
very little choice for an alternative strategy. Despite 
many failures, the public sector still enjoys a crucial 
position 1n the midst of market economy forces. 
This, indeed, warrants economists to reflect exclu- 
sively on it to theorise the public sector which has 
been, characteristically, different from both, the 
private sector, and the fully Government controlled 
industries, like the Indian Railways Ironically, the 
stuff that 1s available to teach the undergraduates, 
has generally been some  statiscial figures in clear 
absence of a well-defined theoretical base. Though 
we all agree that the public sector is a crucially 
important concept of the Indian economy which, in 
its own right, deserves exclusive theoretical exercises, 
the undergiaduate curriculum in most universities 
paid little attention to 1t. i 


The philosopher-statesmen of India were visiona- 


ries and economics as a social science, in an honest 
sense, must not afford to ignore the thrust of their 
vision to arrive at realistic conclusions. This 
essentially demands a well-structured theoretical 
base of the Indian economics which, surely, has 
many exclusive characteristics ın a good number 
of areas To begin with, one possibly has to recog- 
nise that the endogenous forces of the Indian eco- 
nomy have some exclusively unique features which 
must be uuderstood 1n the local perspective Though 
the reality of economies demands it, unfortunately, 
we have not been able to reflect over ıt meaning- 
fully. As aresult, most undergraduates in the class 
room turn indifferent toward this science, and a few 
with better calibre feel frustrated on their failure to 
use their knowledge to understand the deeper roots 
of their surroundings, 

Every society is value based and all 1ts values do 
transform with the change of time The values of 
the Indian society have indeed a precise identity 
which are expected to play a crucial role in formul- 
ating indigenous economic ideas Though some 
economists have registered their endeavour to 
identify and develop a school of thought sprung 
from Indian experiences, ıt unfortunately lacked 
substantially organised and long-term reflections. So, 
a social science like economics has, very seldom, 
succeeded to reflect over some deep-rooted realities 
of our society, giving a theoretical base. It has been 
aworrysome affair from many angles, especially 
from the intellectual point of view The fear 1s 1f the 
trend contineously advances over a period of time, 
not only there will'be identity crisis 1n understand- 
ing Indian economy, but also ıt will cause the same 
crisis in other national affairs too. 

Economists have generally been shy 1n addressing 
the values in their theoretical deliberations in 
most parts of the world. Here too one discovers 
very little of exception. Indeed, it 1s a complex area 
of philosophy which despite being essential 1s a risky 
affair 1n serious deliberations. However, fortunately, 
those of the 1ndustrial societies gave a scientific base 
to this discipline, some way or the other, had been 
concerned with the institutions of value, beside 
being recognisingly influenced by the thinkers of 
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earlier generations? ‘The Indian scenario seems to 
be distinctly different. for there neither the values 
have meaningfully influenced the theoretical econo- 
mic thinking, nor the present reflections on economic 
ideas are, generally, rooted ın the earlier indigenous 
thoughts that conceived the domestic circumstances 
intensively. 


Ideas generate through the dialectics of a society 
which may have a number of cultural manifestations. 
The pluralistic society of India, with a long colonial 
past and multifaceted freedom struggle, some of 
which, at least apparently, contradicting others, has 
been an area of intellectual anatomy and demons- 
trations. This has been exploited by creative minds 
such as poets, playwrights, novelists, and painters 
— most of whom received little training at the 
schools of social sciences. Despite, the crucial institu- 
tions of value, poverty, and corruption have been ex- 
amined by the aforesaid, and they have greatly influe- 
nced public opinion, manifested on various occasions. 
Ironically, the economists who generally inherit the 
legacy of alien intellectual schools, cared very seldom 
to identify the relevent areas of social crisis, demand- 
ing their immediate attention. The class room that 
gives one, though ın a limited sense, a forum to 
examine earlier ideas and to sharpen thoughts on 
the 1mmediate surroundings, turned frustrating in 
the absence ofa well-defined theoretical identity. 
This 1s curbing the possibility of intensively parti- 


cipated exchanges and nourishment of various ideas 
that one would naturally expect in teaching of eco- 
nomics at the school of higher education, especially 
at the undergraduate level O 
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Dm the national capital of 
India, 1s easily the most 
pampered metropolitan city in 
the country. The development 
of other metropolitan cities like 
Bombay and Calcutta, despite 
their stupendous problems and 
meagre resources, can be neg- 
lected but not that of Delhi as 
the Central Government, with 
its unlimited resources, has a 
vested interest in the development 
of Delhi 

The size of the Seventh Plan 
of the Union Territory of Delhi 
(which virtually means Delhi 
city), is almost as big as that 
of a vast State like Rajasthan, 
that is, Rs 2,463 crores as against 
Rs 3,000 crores for Rajasthan 
The Annual Plan, 1987-88, of 
Delhi ıs Rs 545 crores, which 
compares favourably with 
Rajasthan's Annual Plan of 
Rs 645 crores Apart from Plan 
funds, Delhi 1s the beneficiary 
of huge amounts of investments 
by the Central Government in 
different sectors The Delhi 
Urban Transport Authority, 
which incurs huge losses, 1s out- 
side the Plan and ıs directly 
under the management of the 
Ministry of Surface Transport. 
The Delhi Development Autho- 
rity is likewise outside the Plan 
and the funds generated by it 
are often diverted to meet the 
growing needs of Delhi 1n. many 
ways. 

Understandably, there is a 
strong lobby in favour of making 
Delhi more and more attractive 
— with fly-overs, elevated express 
ways, electric trains, five star 
hotels, high-rise buildings, etc 
which gives encouragement to 
the growth of business and com- 
mercial activities also in Delhi. 
Delhi 1s doubtless the place 
where "action" 1s — in politi- 
cal, social, cultural and business 
fields. No wonder, therefore, 
that very few people can resist 
the magnetic pull of Delhi The 
poor from the rural areas come 
here in search of jobs and the 
-businessmen, industrialists and 
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well-to-do (including bureaucrats) 
have their offices in Delhi to 
enable them to be near the seat 
of power and to enjoy exciting 
and varied social life and con- 
tacts which Delhi alone can 
offer. 

Nearly all the Central public 
sector undertakings have their 
headquarters in Delhi and no 
amount of persuasion or pres- 
sure can move them out of 
Delhi No wonder, therefore, 
massive investments to provide 
basic amenities notwithstanding, 
Delhi 1s fast turning into a night- 
mare city with nearly half the 
population living in slums, 
streets choked with vehicular 
traffic, high rise buildings with 
no parking places. The un- 
ending migration of population 
into Delhi continues with. none 
of the satellite towns having 
developed 1n the slightest degree 
in the last 25 years when the 
NCR Plan was first conceived 
with a view to develop them as 
counter magnets 

And yet, Delhi has its physical 
limitations to cater to the basic 
needs of the ever-growing popu- 
lation 1n the city. With all the 
funds at its disposal, Delhi can- 
notjust provide basic amenities 
(like water, sewerage, electricity, 
transport, health services, etc) 
to about 1.5 crores of population 
estimated to be in the city in 
the year 2001. The pinch 1s 
being already felt when the 
population 1s less than eight 
million The NCR Plan aims at 
containing the population of 
Delhi within the limit of 1.12 
crores. It is very doubtful if 
this objective of containing the 
population to this limit can be 
achieved if we go by the past 
experience and if the magnetic 
pull of Delhi continues with the 
potential of job opportunities 
and the level of infra-structura] 
facilities available ın Delhi. 

The reasons why. the NCR 
Plan to develop 18 satellite towns 
around Delhi into counter- 
magnets has not taken off since 
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1962 when it was conceived as a 
by-product of the Master Plan 
of Delhi, are obvious. One of 
the reasons 1s that the concerned 
States of Rajasthan, Haryana 
and UP are convinced that no 
amount of their efforts or 1nvest- 
ments can ever turn the satellite 
towns into counter-magnets to 
Delhi as the resources at the 
disposal of Delhi cannot be 
matched and the pull, which 
Delhi: exercises over the 1magi- 
nation of people, cannot be 
resisted Nothing the States do 
will stop migration of people to 
Delhi unless a positive policy of 
disincentives 1s followed in Delhi 
which prevents further growth of 


business and commercial acti- 
vities and job opportunities 
there This approach unfort- 


unately 1s not acceptable to the 
protagonists of Delhi, They say 
that Delhi 1s Delhi and its 
growth and development cannot 
be halted 

Another reason why the State 
Governments do not feel involved 
in the NCR Development Plan 
is because they feel that arresting 
the influx of population into 
Delhi city to prevent deteriora- 
tion of the quality of life there 1s 
the responsibility of Delhi 
Administration, that ıs, the 
Central Government and not that 
of the State Governments which, 
with their meagre resources, do 
not see any reason for according 
special status to the cities or 
towns nearer Delhi than the other 
cities in the States The Plan 
envisages investment on urban. 
development of these cities to be 
shared between the Centre and 
the States in the 5050 ratio 
except for what ıs to be entirely 
funded by the Central Ministries 
in providing railways, telecom- 
munication & 1nfiastrcture, etc., 
totalling about Rs 467 crores 

The progress in the implemen- 
tation of the NCR Plan 1n the 
last 25 years thus provides a 
classical example of confused 
thinking and lack of a sense of 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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Surinam : Fascinating Experiment 








N the troubled terrain of Caribbean, where despite — colonialism, which having a minor lineage in the 


micro-sized states there 1s the ever-present problem 
of unstable race-relations, huge indebtedness, the 
internecine political acrimony, the near depletion _ 
of the national economies under the pressure of the 
giant North American multinationals and a rather 
inevitable routine destiny of small dependencia, 
the Surinam seems to have acquired a new tenor 
and clout recently In the three Caribbean out- 
posts in this area, that is, Trinidad, Guyana, 
Surinam, where the Indian migrants made their 
home, East Indians today constitute about 50 per 
cent, 52 per cent, 38 per cent of the population res- 
pectively Guyana received the first consignment 
of Indian migrant labour 1n this part of the world 
as early as ın 1838, whereas Dutch Surinam was to 
get the first consignment of Indian labour in as late 
as 1873. 

The deep, dense equatorial forest-infested terrain 
of Surinam did not have a very unusual track in 
colonia] history Like many others, it changed 
hands frequently between the Dutch and the 
English right from the days of the Peace treaty of 
Breda of 1667, finally settling down as a Dutch 
colony in 1814. With its tiny population of 
3,70,000 the national capital Paramaribo alone 
commands about 20 per cent of the population. 
Dutch, English and a variant of the ‘Bhojpury’ 
Hindi dialect known as ‘Surnam1’ are the languages 
in use in Surinam. This indeed 1s an interesting 
combination of languages in vogue ın a world half 
a globe away from India. 

The most interesting aspect of this small Latin 
American country is the evolution of a harmonious 
multi-racial multi-cultural social ethos unlike the 
relatively tension-ridden world of Guyana and 
-Trinidad inspite of their efforts to evolve a mosaic 
society. ; 

Dutch colonialism was a bit different and ofa 
weaker variety, in the game of acculturation 
patterned after the metropolis, than the English. 
Whereas in the English-speaking Caribbean, the 
East Indians (as the Indian origin populations are 
called in that region) lost touch with their verna- 
culars, in Surinam, they survived And todays’ 
Surinam has Hindi as well as Bhojpuri, the two 
major languages, as lingua-franca of the Indo- 
Surinamese The level of cultural retention of the 
Indo-Surinamese 1s definitely much higher than his 
counterparts in Trinidad and Guyana. The reason 
might be the smaller size of the population in the 
colony and the relative ineptness of the Dutch 


The author belongs to the Faculty of Com- 
merce, Banaras Hindu University. He wrote 
this article after a visit to Surinam as a part of 
the entourage of S D. Sharma during the Vice- 
President’s recent trip to the Caribbean. 
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pantheon of colonialism was unable to transform 
completely the imported Indian migrants after its 
cultural patterns. a 

Unlike Trinidad and Guyana where Indians, 
particularly Indian trade unionists, had influence 
over the sugar trade unions and the political parties 
like the PPP with an Indian origin chief like Chhedi 
Jagan, Surinam did neither have powerful trade 
unions nor had a very eventful history of liberation. 
Some Indians in the early period of 1933s did 
throw their weight around Anton De Kom in 
addition to the occurrences like the first Indian 
nomination to the colonial Parliament coming 
around in 1936 and organisation of the first Indian 
political party (set up in 1946), a major landmark 
in the history of the Indo-Surinamese. Neither 
did Surinam have those organic links which were 
built up between the freedom struggle of India, with 
stalwarts like C F Andrews visiting Guyana as the 
Congress representative and promptings by Sbapurji 
Saklatwalla, the first and last Communist member 
of Indian origin in the House of Commons, to the 
trade union movement in Trinidad and the 
Caribbean. So when freedom from Dutch colonia- 
lism finally came 1n 1975, the reaction of the Indo- 
Surinamese, was rather mute. The racial riots 
of the 1960s in Guyana after the overthrow of the 
Chhedi Jagan Government there had left a bitter 
taste 1n the newly acquired free states of the 
Caribbean, The Indo-Surinamese, was sceptical of 
his destiny, he foresaw an 1ll-omen boding for the 
community after the attainment of so-called free- 
dom The nightmarish experience of racial riots 
heavily tilted against the. Indian origin population, 
was not a soothing prospect after the so-called 
transfer of power 

The result was mass emigration of the Indo- 
Surinamese back to Holland. The absence of a 
powerful 1deological political movement for libera- 
tion created new uncertainties where ethnic diffe- 
rences and ethnic politics gained momentum The 
small plantation economics neither had powerful 
vanguard classes, nor a powerful movement for 
hberation, whereby they could establish the reliable 
foundation of a newly-liberated state. Still, since 
the process of decolonisation under global pressure 
and the demand for restructuring, had acquired 
almost an autonomous weight, the smaller countries 
got their freedom The three political parties 
created on the basis of ethnicity — the WPS 
(Creole based), the VHP (Indian-based) and the 
KTP (Javanese-based) — were the first political 
parties in this region Between 1969-73 the VHP 
dominated the show with Laxman J: agannath as the 
leader. In 1980 Colonel Deysi Bouterse tried to 
negotiate with the Government on some trade union 
demands but the Government, instead of treating 
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the whole episode as spurt of military-trade union- 
ism, took it up as a. confrontation building up on 
the question of governence of country. The Quiet 
military Coup saw Colonel Deysi Bouterse saddled 
in power “The police forces, however, tried, ina 
small measure, to confront the army takeover. The 


military coup was, ironically, claimed to have been - 


engineered by the Dutch military advisors, who 
- however lost control later on, as Colonel Deysi 
Bouterse turned out to be a radical Leftist ın the 
new Latin American fashion. He took up the infra- 
structural developmental task with a big gusto and 
in no time he was able to curve out a niche for him- 
self in the contemporary history of Surinam One of 
the most significant tasks completed by him was to 
develop a new sense of nationalism transcending 
the ethnic lines. The Army leadership under 
Bouterse became the unifier of Surinam and del 
vered a new national identity which was hitherto 
missing due to the divide and rule policy of Dutch 
imperialism. 

The Dutch Government which had extended these 
billion guilder aid was- bound to retreat in this 
situation, This created a state of economic blockade 
for the nationalistic radical regime of Colonel Deysi. 
As a matter of fact Colonel Deysi was one of those 
least known heads of state to have attended the 
New Delhi Non-Aligned Summit. Right from 
Havana onward Deysi had firmly placed his country 
in the non-aligned camp. The active membership in 
the non-aligned forum 1s a sure sign of independence 
in the Americas. This, however, was unpalatable for 
the Dutch neo-colonialism 

But for Deysi, the stewardship of the independent 
nation was a precarious task 1n the vast ocean of the 
Americas, where pluralism of the social system gives 
only one option for choice and that 1s of the US 
variety. The crisis was precipitated by 1982, when 
Prime Minister Maurice Bishop of Grenada, who was 
assassinated later on by the mercenaries, came to 
pay a state visit to Surinam. The ICFTU-affiliated 
unions of Surinam called for a general strike caus- 
ing total disruption 1n the country to thwart recep- 
tion to Bishop As a matter of fact, Bouterse started 
losing control after this 1ncident which was rather 
the culmination of a new line of alliances and 
friendship for tiny Surinam. The Dutch aid was 
promptly stopped by 1983 and 1984 saw one of the 
worst economic crisis as the aid pipeline was com- 
pletely dried. 

The situation could have easily moved towards 
Fijusation in Surinam but the situation was different 
and the difference was due to the suave handling of 
the political situation B P. Singh, the Indian Amas- 
sador to Surinam, informally provided channels 
for the Left-wing Military leadership and the 
democratic parliamentarians to reconciliate at his 
behest. On the other hand, President Reagan 
strangely enough showed restraint by not permitting 
the adventurist hardline approach taken by CIA 
Director Cassey to invade Surinam. The drive 
towards ‘De-Fijusation’ was possible only because 
of the active intervention of the South Block and 
Ambassador B.P. Singh which, however, was 
facilitated by the msurgency of Ronnie Bronswick, 
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the Jungle Commander, which brought the Civilian 
and Army bosses together on the same table 
resulting into transition to an uneasy but viable 
compromise between the Army and civil political 
forces Bouterse announced the formation of a con- 
stitutent assembly ın 1985 By 1987 the referendum 
was held adopting a new democratic constitution. 
From then onwards the transfer of power from the 
military junta to the democratic” forces was 
singularly peaceful and voluntaristic,a story very 
rare 1n world history f 
The new constitution which has corrected the past 
anamolies, deliberately created by the Dutch to keep 
dissensions in the society alive, has for the first time 
granted adult franchise with single non-transferrable 
vote. The elections held were fought jointly by all 
the political parties together. Thus a broad national 
front took shape, besides, the new constitution. cor- 
rected the artificial weightage system in the previous 
constitution which was directed towards nurturing of 
racial divide lines The fear of Army rule helped as 
a catalyst for all out unity inthe ranks of diverse 
political parties Thus army unconsciously acted as 
an unifying agent for the National United Political 
Front of Parties. The credit for drafting a balanced 
constitution goes largely to the sober leadership style 
of Jagannath Làxman, currently the chairman of the 
assembly, who has helped enormously in maintaining 
the multiracial unity and made possible the com- 
ing together of democratic forces. The matured, 
self-sacrificing leadership style of Jagannath and 
couple of other Indian leaders has enabled the 
peaceful transition of power from the military Junta 
to a representative form of democratic governence 
Surinam at the moment is an exception amongst 
a host of Caribbean countries, which have been 
unable to solve the deep racial divide lines. 
Surinam presents a new spectacle of healthy 
multi-ethnicity and harmonious relationship bet- 
ween different races Another unique experience 
has been the peaceful transfer of power froma 
military junta which strangely enough was as well an 
element of development of the secular, multi-cultural 
nationalism and infra-structural development of 
Surmam The two worlds coexist in Surinam. 
Together with that are the two elements of nation- 
State formation, the army under leadership of 
Bouterse, as a force of national unity and parlia- 
mentary democratic functioning with no dissen- 
sion due to the formation of a National Front 
transcending the ethnic and racial divide lines. In 
the disturbed backyard world of Latin Americas 
national sovereignty 1s a precious thing and there 
are very rare instances when it could be effec- 
tively attained in the menacing  neo-colonial 
backdrop. An unprecedented development is 
the racial and ethnic harmony built in Surinam 
first under the coercive organ ofthe military junta 
rule and then through democratic discretionary 
process by the National Front of all major pohtical 
parties when democracy was finally ushered in. In 
the Caribbean wherever the Indian origin population 
reside, the question of racial dividing line acquires 
primacy over class issue or 1ssues of economy and 
political consolidation. The Indian, a late arrival in 


this part of world, was not very much welcomed by 
the Black population, which was expecting after the 
abolition of slavery, betterment of its economic 
prospects, as he was in process of becoming main 
bargaining agent vis-a-vis the colonial plantocracy. 
The presence of Indian labour, however, rescued the 
dwindling prospects, of sugar plantocracy from 
complete decay. Racial animosity and Racial question 
remained one of the Central question 1n the Carib- 
bean. Chhedi Jagan’s Government ın Guyana was 
typically a prey of the CIA and Black Racialism 
conspiracy, Similarly 1n Trinidad, the Racial question 
always remained a central question except during the 

_ early days of trade unionism inspired by people's 
resistence to colonialism. The racial question was 
either manipulated by the racialists of either side or 
was put under the carpet by the. modern radical 
leaderships. Surinam will perhaps be the first 
example where the question is resolved to some 
extent though politically-speaking Surinam has inhe- 
rited a relatively a backward political. consciousness 
structure and late decolonisation whereas in Trini- 
dad and Guyana, the political forces are much 
matured and of longer vintage 

The independent recognition and consequential in- 
corporation of the ethnic identities, without récourse 
to any kind of tilt by the state towards particular 
communities, have brought about a ethno-racial 
harmony ın Surinam. It seems the only way open 
in the Caribbean, it ıs at once a recognition as well 
as establishment of the cultural and political 1den- 
tities of different races and ethnic groups, since the 
concept of multi-racial, multi-ethnic nationalism has 
not yet developed. The very demand of Dr Jagan 
about reservation 1n job opportunities in Guyana 
for Indo-Guyanese is a return journey from classical 
Marxism, where the very notion of ethnic and 
racial categories was an anathema In Surinam a new 
history 1s bemg written by accommodating the 
ethnic and racial interests Itis obvious that West 
Indian nationalism, which till date was equated 
with Creole nationalism, cannot suryive and the 
Indian contribution to the nation making exercise 
must be recognised and be incoporated in‘ the 
stream of political forces Normally, modern 
political parties either tend to veer around parti- 
cular classes or work as coalescing agents for diffe- 
ring interests and thereby by pass sometime the 
vital interests of some dominant groups in the 
course This very question cannot be bypassed any- 
more. Otherwise the micro-nations of the Caribbean 
are destined for economic destitution like Guyana. 
Increased degree of animosity and hostility based on 
racialism eventually lead to formation of a semi- 
facist state, spit habitat on racial lines resulting in 
cultural and political balkanisation of nations. 

The amalgam of army guaranteeing national 
unity and sovereignty and democratic power ensur- 
ing people's representation and urge for develop- 
ment is indeed a new set of relationship in the world 
of politics The recent visit of Dr S D. Sharma, the 
Vice-President of India, to that party of the world 
has further helped ın creating a new set of relation- 
ship enabling the strengthening of the sovereignty of 
Surinam, with the reinforcement of the non-aligned 
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World, South-South cooperation. Surinam's queer 
case 1s a pointer that if India maintains an active 
presence even in these far off placesit can help in 
creating a different set of consciousness and foster 
the process of safeguarding and further unfolding of 
the elements ofindependence and an alternative 
path of development 

Surinam perhaps is bound togo through the 
fascinating experiment of democratic transformation 
and the building of a multi ethnic society It would 
be rather interesting to watch, a military junta 
which 1s normally a repressive organ as a conscious 
copartner in the democratic development of Surinam 
defying the past historical experiences of ominous 
military coups and suspension of democracy. The 
leadership of Laxman Jagannath the architéct of 
the National Front has much contributed towards 
this process He has not only nurtured the delicate 
inter-ethnic harmony by giving up claim to the posi- 
tion of power in Government at times, but has 
equally developed a new spirit of renunciation and 
conscientious stewardship, ‘so rare in the mundane 
world of power play in Latin America. With the 
Indian sub-continental input of renunciatory 
Gandhism (a style adopted by Dr Jagannath) and 
restraint shown by the radical colonel Deysi a new 
history of restoration 1s taking share in Surinam Q 
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A Case for Public-Interest Advertising 


VIMAL BALASUBRAHMANYAN 


éc qJicHu-dose EP drugs are 
banned The following 
brands should not be stocked by 
chemists or prescribed by doctors. 
Women should not use these 
drugs for pregnancy testing." 
This ıs the simple warning 
which the Government ought to 
be sending out through all its 
media, making Sure that consu- 
mers, chemists and health pro- 
fessionals are fully aware of the 
Gazette notification dated June 
15, though released to the news- 
papers, for’ some inexplicable 
reason, only after a delay of 
nearly two weeks on June 29 
Keeping in mind past experi- 
ence of the Government's half- 


N.K. Seth: Delhi 
(Contd fiom page 18) 


priority in Government policies 

As against the requirement. of 
Rs 867 crores worked out by the 
Ministry of Urban Development 
in theseventh Plan, the alloca- 
tion made was only Rs 35 crores 

Only Rs 4 crores were spent in 
the first year of the Seventh Plan 
and Rs 425 crores have been 
earmarked for the second year. 
In 1987-88, the allocation 1s only 
Rs 6 crores If this 1s the progress 
the NCR Planhas made in the 
last 25 years, there 1s no wonder 
that the whole Plan has turned 
out to be a big joke. 





Ajay Kumar Singh : Regionalism 
(Contd from'page 14) 


for an ambitious person or group of persons who 

invoke identity (particularistic) factors for the 
olitical (sometimes personal) cause; 

to inter-state rivalries over distribution of river 

watersin general and border disputes (for ex- 


hearted action on its own orders, 
the Voluntary Health Association 
of India (VHA!) has urged health 
groups to ensure that different 
brands of the drug are imme- 
diately withdrawn from sale and 
manufacture The VHAI has 
also called on the Government to 
destroy all existing stocks of the 
drug, give widespread publicity 
to the ban on the drug so that 
the public and the health pro- 
fessionals are fully aware, and to 
make safe low-cost pregnancy 
testing adequately available 
through the maternal and child 
health programme. 

The two most widely-used 
brands of the drug are Menstro- 


If the crisis looming large on 
‘the city of Delhi in the next few 
years due to the population 
explosion isto be averted, the 
NCR Plan has to be taken up by 
the Central Government a little 
more seriously. Investment for 
the development of the satellite 
towns to decongest Delhi should 
be entirely funded by the Central 
Government. The public sector 
enterprises should be forced to 
shift their offices to the satellite 
towns so as to provide job oppor- 
tunities there and to develop 
infrastructure facilities. Incen- 
tives for further growth of busi- 
ness and commercial activities in 
Delhi should be stopped. There 
1s no reason why every national 


ample, Maharashtra-Karnataka, Punjab-Haryana 
over Chandigarh etc ) in particular; 


(vi) intra-state regionalism for the secession from 
the existing state and the creation of aew state. 
Here Jharkhand, GNLF, Uttarakhand and other 
regional movements can be cited as examples of 


intra-state regionalism. 


Regionalism aligned with language demands the 


Problems 


pp. 30-32), 


gen (by Organan’s Indian subsi- 
diary Infar) and EP Forte by 
Unichem. Ideally, these and 
other available brands of the drug 
should be prominently named in 
a publicity campaign So as to 
ensure that they are not consum- 
ed even if prescribed and sold. 
Half-a-minute before or after the 
daily FP spot at 9 P.M. would be 
just right. 

And meanwhile, all those 
gifted media persons, who have 
been pouring their talent into 
big-business sponsored ads con- 
demning dowry and female foeti- 
cide, could usefully put their 
hand to some urgently needed 
public awareness advertising. 
What one’s looking for 18 a. 
message saying: . 

*Dont use EP Forte It's 
banned " (This could be follow- 
ed by a list of all the available 
brand names ) “Issued in. public 
interest by — Tata/Godrej/1TC/ 
Dunlop..(may be even) MRF 
Tyres " Well, how about ıt? Any 
takers? L2 


and international meeting should 
be held in Delhi alone. As 
far as possible, they should be 
held in the ring cities. This step 
itself will ericourage the develop- 
ment of infrastructure facilities 
in these cities and create job 
opportunities 

Unless a beginning ıs made 
right now ın this direction, Delhi 
is bound to become a picture of 
urban chaos and an unlivable 
city by the year 2001. One can 
hardly imagine what the traffic 
conditions would be like when 
one bears ın mind that there are 
already about one million vehi- 
cles on the road in Delhi and a 
lakh of them are being added 
every year. D . 


restructuring of internal boundaries on the principle 
of maximum homogeneity to seek a homogeneital 
expression of socio-cultural peculiarities and its 
growth and development through the use of native 
skills, 1nstrumentalities and potentialities. 

In short, we can say that the regionalism ın India 
isa complex amalgam of socio-cultural, politico- 
economic and psychological factors. O 
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Glasnost is Counter-Revolution 


M. A. LATIF 


———Ó————————— M MM —— — 
Perestroika and Glasnost in the Soviet Union have raised many questions among Communists in 
different countries Well-wishers of the Left movement are also evincing keen interest in the present- 
day developments in the USSR A débate on the issues Projected by those developments began ın 
Mainstream (July 30, 1988) Here are two more contributions 


ITH glasnost as its political by-product, 

Perestrotka 1s currently the official watchword 
in the USSR. While g/asnost seeks to “open up” 
Soviet society, perestroika aims at a fundamental 
“restructuring” of the USSR’s national economy 
The two together, it is claimed, will change the 
Soviet face giving ıt a "new" and “human” look. 
Sponsored by none other than Mikhail Gorbachev, 
both the party and state propaganda agencies have 
been geared up to secure popular enthusiasm for 
perestroika. 

In our present-day closely-knit world, any signifi- 
cant change in the socio-economic set-up of one 
country becomes a matter of immediate interest to 
others, When that country happens to be not only 
one of the superpowers, but a super-power with the 
background of a great social revolution, the intetest 
1s heightened There is no doubt that perestroika 
has aroused keen interest out-side the USSR. What 
kind of an USSR will emerge after it has gone 
through the operation now 1n progress? Will peres- 
troika strengthen or eliminate Soviet socialism? Is 
perestroika reversible? These are some of the ques- 
tions that are being hotly debated 

To assess the effects of the changes which peres- 
troika proposes, it is necessary to bear in mind the 
outlines of the Soviet socialist economic structure. 
Lenin characterised the October revolution as a pro- 
letarian socialist revolution Following a zigzag 
course óf limited. nationalisation, War, communism 
and NEP, the USSR began its socialist construction 
under overall centralised planning in 1929, when it 
launched the first five-year plan. Planning as an 
Instrument of socio-economic development was 
unknown till then It secured for the USSR an 
economic and social progress which Tagore, : visiting 
Moscow 1n 1930, compared to the work of the legen- 
dary magician of the Arabian Nights. 

With the conclusion of the first two five-year plans 
in 1937, the USSR rose from the fourth to the first 
place 1n industrial production in Europe and from 
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fifth to second place in the world In 1937 the share 
of large-scale industries 1n the gross domestic pro- 
duct increased to 77.4 per cent from 421 per cent 1n 
1913, the share of the means of production rose from 
33 3 per cent In 1913 to more than 60 per cent in 
1940 

In the first five-year plan period, 200,000 collective 
farms were formed, and another 32,000 ın the second 
plan period. By the thirties, Machine Tractor 
Stations (MTS) had at their disposal half a million 
tractors, 100,000 combined harvesters and 150,000 
lorries, Grain output rose to 97 4 million tons In 
1937 from 76 5 million tons ın 1913, the top harvest 
year 1n pre-revolutionary Russia. In the course of 
a decade or so of centralised planning, Russia 
achieved a kind of economic progress which 1t had 
taken the capitalist West a century or more The 
progress was not economic alone, but initiated 
Russia's social transformation from a backward; 
illiterate and superstitious country to a highly cultur- 
ed country with cent per cent literacy and a modern 
scientific outlook. 

Planned production, in place of the anarchy of 
production under capitalism 1s pivotal to the 
Marxist concept of, socialism. Engels saw in it 
“humanity’s leap from the Kingdom of necegsity to 
the kingdom of freedom". Lenin talked of plan- 
ning ona world scale Incidentally, Gorbachev says 
that centralised planning m so vast a country as the 
USSR 1s not feasible Planned production can be 
tampered with only at the peril of jeopardising the 
very structure of the social ownership of the means 
of production. True to the Marxist dictum, overall 
centralised planning on the principle of proportionate 
development of all branches of the economy to meet 
the growing material and cultural needs of the people 
was the working principle, the basic law governing 
Russia's socialist economy. This distinguishes 
production from the capitalist production for profit. 

Drawing attention to the manifold ills plaguing 
Russia's national economy, Gorbachev sees salva- 
tion first and foremost in setting 1t free from 
centralised control and management. So freed, 
each individual enterprise will take care of itself, 
plan its own production according to its own 
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Assessment of what it can sell in the market, 
procure its own inputs, market its own products, 
seek credits from banks and other financial insti- 
tutions on commercial terms and on the basis of 
credit-worthiness, be responsible for sts own losses 


and profits Pay your own way — this will be the 
motto  perestroika will demand from every 
enterprises. 


The crutches of state subsidy, which Gorbachev 
puts at the staggering figure of 73,000 million 
roubles annually, will disappear. Profits after tax 
will be retained by the enterprise to finance moderni- 
sation, expansion and additional bonus to managers 
and employees. 

Competition, keen and sharp, for everything from 
procuring inputs and financial credits to. scrambling 
for markets, both domestic and foreign, wil be 
the sole arbiter of productive efficiency. Even 
foreign multinationals, on consideration of superior 
technology and/or financial capacity will be invited 
to do business in the USSR, either on their own 
or on a joint venture basis, with a view to expand- 
ing the sweep of competition Government orders 
wil be allotted on a competitive basis. Scientific 
and research institutions will be duplicated or 
triplicated to generate competition. As monopoly 
1s the dialectical outcome of competition, perestroika 
provides for merger and amalgamation of firms as 
also for subsidaries. 

As for agriculture, individual and family con- 
tracts will be the dominant form of agricultural 
opera'jons More land, machines and other inputs 
will be placed at the disposal of this system. 
Gorbachev 1s so enamoured of private initiative in 
agriculture that he not only praises it to the skies 
but proudly cites instances of its excellence. He 
contends that the privately-cultivated two per cent 
of the total land under cultivation 1n Russia pro- 
duces up to onerthird of some of the important 
crops Collective farms do not have to be abolished 
formally because they will abolish themsélves under 
the growing impact of the contract system, after 
perhaps a spell of existence as modern ‘‘rentiers’’, 
just as communes in China have withered away 
under a similar contract system 

Thus, for Gorbachev's USSR, perestroika is a 
blueprint, faithful to. the last detail, of a market 
economy a /a modern capitalism. Itis a far cry 
from the planned  proportionate development 
principle of the economy Central planning, declared 
by Gorbachev to be impracticable, wi!l be reduced to 
collection and dissemination of imformation relating 
to market conditions 1n the country, without power 
to lay down production targets. Essentially a carbon 
copy of the model rules governing capitalist firms, 
perestroika takes overinfull measure the greed- 
begetting bourgeois motivation of self-service to 
promote service to society, and places Soviet produc- 
tion under the complete sway of the Mammon of 
profit and self-interest. 

The capitalist orientation of perestroika comes 
out more clearly in its 1nevitable social fall-out, 
including unemployment, inequality, class stratifica- 
tion, loss of the socialist character of profit as a 
form of social,accumulation, regional and sectoral 
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disparity, etc. While hedging about unemployment 
with sentimental platitudes, Gorbachev gloats over 
inequality as desirable 

Yegor Ligac' ev, a member of the CPSU politt- 
bureau and secretary of the Central Committee, has 
written 1n a recent article on perestroika’ “Property 
of all the people 1s 1n substance identified with state 
property. Though ıt ıs property of all the people, 
it loses a real owner ın each specific case, and 
becomes ownerless, as 1t were. Since this 1s so, no 
immediate economic interest spurs the producer to 
safeguard and expand 1t. What spurs him is chiefly ~ 
the responsibility that he bears for it before the law. 
The substance of perestroika is for work collectives 
to become the real masters of that part of the 
property of the whole people, which they handle "* 

Ligachev's ominous, syndicalist words herald the 
advent of individual ownership on the logical corol- 
lary that a single master 1s better and more efficient 
than a plurality of masters. Gorbachev declares the 
Soviet economy to bea part of world economy, 
thereby endingits career as a rival alternative 
economic system to world capitalism. If he, never- 
theless, claims that perestroika 1s a continuation of 
the revolution, or that it will benefit Soviet socia- 
lism, be is plainly indulging in a piece of crude 
deception unmitigated by delusion. : 

Gorbachev offers a two-limbed peg to hang his 
perestroika on. the USSR’s stagnant economy, 
and its social decay”. Ardent Khrushchevite that he 
is, for Gorbachév to make current Soviet maladies 
the point diappi for perestroika 1s lıke a boy who, 
having murdered both his parents, aggravates his 
crime by vagrancy on the grounds ot being an 
orphan. No wonder he goes nowhere near the 
seminal roots of these maladies, but satisfies himself 
with blaming Brezhnev for having allegedly failed to 
take all-round reform measures. 


AN irony of history, as Engels observed, turns 
everything upside down so that the sacred, 
becomes profane, the abhorrent adorable, and the 
system of symbolism, no longer a renewal of primal 
pledge and loyalty, turns into empty and ostenta- 
tious rituals sadly reflecting decay in place of fresh- 
ness, perfidy 1n place of promise 

The first post-Stalm CPSU Congress Twentieth 
held in February 1956, was a gigantic irony of his- 
tory. Here 1s no imperceptible straying from settled 
positions, no fortuitous switching of roles, no casual 
or creeping desertion of revolution, no mere nibbling 
at the new, emerging spiritual equipage, but, on the 
contrary, everything done 1s cool and calculated, the 
iconoclasm is mercilessly thorough, the shock wave 
swift and devastating, the metamorphosis complete 

The Twentieth Congress transformed the greatest 
social revolution Russia had prematurely but heroi- 
cally carried out from an avowed destroyer of capr- 
talism into its admiring 1mitator, from the final rec- 
koner and exacter of capitalism’s immense debt to 
history into itself a debtor anxious to repay its 
own debt. The Congress went further, ıt made the 
revolution itself take its stand in the dock, charged 


with countless acts of senseless tyranny and mindless 
despotism. Not only Russta, but almost the entire 
world communist movement together with the bulk 
of its individual members were caught in the counter- 
revolutionary sweep of the Congress. 

The world Communist movement, till then stand- 
ing as a solid symbol of the international proletariat's 
death-defying commitment to “the most radical rup- 
ture with traditional property relations” overnight 
became a miserable reformist hawker of bourgeois- 
parliamentariaism. As for individual Communists, 
the bulk of them simply ceased to be the personifica- 
tion of selfless dedication to the cause of serving the 
people and instead became power-hungry, comfort- 
loving, sordid self-seekers, not an 1ota better than 
their traditional bourgeois counterparts The Twen- 
tieth Congress is a great watershed in the history of 
revolutionary Russsia and of the world Communist 
movement. 

The vibrant revoutionary spirit and practice 
embodied in the Third International, which was 
fully alive and throbbing despite the International's 
formal dissolution in 1943, was discredited, des- 
troyed and buried. The Congrets made Moscow the 
most effective world centre of anti-revolutionism. If 
revolutionary movement or national liberation per- 
sisted anywhere, as in Cuba or Vietnam, it did so in 
defiance of USSR’s betrayal The Moscow propa 
ganda concentrated on fanning fear of America's 
"nuclear teeth" and the danger of kindling any spark 
anywhere lest 1t engulfed the world in nuclear con- 
flagration. 

The Congress adopted the discredited Bauer brand 
of Austro-Marxian theory of peaceful transition to 
socialism, against which in one form or another 
Lenin had led a polemical crusade. A’ strain of 
national chauvinism was apparent 1n Nikita Khrush- 
chev’s political report tothe Congress which in 
sharp contrast to Stalin’s very short speech at the 
Nineteenth Congress or Lenin's address in 1922, 
omitted any,reference to the international proletariat’s 
contribution to the socialist or the World War II 
successes of the USSR but claimed the credit entirely 
for the Soviet Union Much of the revolutionary 
past came to be viewed in the mirror of the emerg- 
ing counter-revolution. 

It 1s wholly casual and undiscerning to think that 
Stalin alone suffered transmutaion at the Congress, 
Lenin, consequentially, shared the same fate. Lenin, 
the arch-enemy of the peaceful transition theory, 
was harnessed at the Congress inits theoretical 
support. He was no longer the defiant rebel who 
openly proclaimed the *'need for a lot of blood and 
iron" toset the badly ordered world in proper 
order; the revolutionary theoretician who had 
defined dictatorship as "rule by force unrestrained 
by law”, the proletarian statesman, who from the 
platform of the Eleventh Congress, had thundered 
“for the public manifestation of Menshevism our 
revolutionary courts must pass the death sentence, 
otherwise they are not our courts, but God knows 
what " 

Instead, Lenin became a pulpit preacher of social 
and class peace, a high priest of international 
reconciliation, a Russian version of the Indian 
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Gandhi. Incidentally, Gorbachev’s platitudinous 
trash on international peace, ignoring elementary 
economic reality, draws inspiration from a Lenin so 
transformed It 1s not easy to say whose transmuta- 
tion, Lenin’s or Stalin’s, 1s the more tragic. While 
the transmutation of both had the common aim of 
destroying the revolutionasy spirit and -ardour, its 
different forms were largely dictated by considera- 
tion of Soviet national chauvinism, which required 
a Lenin as a Christ-like Messtah to further it, and 
a Mephistophelean Stalin to cleanse Soviet history of 
intrusion by an Asian or semi-Asian hero Also, 
Lenin so converted served to accentuate Stalin's 
“crimes”. 

To conform to and serve the new counter-revolu- 
tionary super structure, the Congress modified the 
basic outlook of the USSR's economy. It decreed 
individual material incentive, that be-all and end-all 
of capitalism, nay of all class societies, as the 
USSR's productive spur. Now, what serves and 
sustains capitalist. society, determines its base and 
superstructure, fixes the paradigm of its social rela- 
tions; what makes for a society of huckstering 
individuals who are alienated, egoistic, self-centred, 
conspiring and conspired against, a society of “‘each 
for himself and the devil take the hindmost" — such 
an alien shibboleth can hardly serve the cause of 
socialism. 

The trauma ofa sudden and abrupt reversal of 
social direction, 1nvolving demolition of many sacred 
icons and debunking of a historical mission, must 
have touched the Russian psyche on the raw, impell- 
Ing it to turn to vodka and vices to fill the spiritual 
vacuum. The rulers themselves pandered to popular 
perversion to consolidate their reactionary political 
line as well as to , prevent their own ostentatious 
life-style from appearing incongruous. 

The extent of erosion of the moral authority of 
the Russian rulers is evident from the rebuff Gorba- 
chev’s attempt to deal with drunkenness has re- 
ceived. The new penal code reportedly under prepa- 
ration is said to contemplate legalising homosexua- 
lity and prostitution by dropping them from the 
code. Lacking moral authority, the Soviet rulers 
have no alternative but to crack the whip of econo- 
mic coercion, perhaps more severely than ın tradi- 
tional capitalist societies, without, however, the 
assurance of better results. 

Gorbachev and his trumpeters are fond of recalling 
NEP to mobilize support for perestroika unmindful 
of the fact that the repulsiveness of nudity in an 
adult is not a whit less because his childhood nudity 
was not unseemly But there are more substantial 
reasons to invalidate the comparison. For example, 
NEP had been carried out under the’dictatorship of 
the proletariat, backed by a revolutionary mass 
enthusiasm which was sustained by total personal 
identification on the part of the leadership. 

To be critical of perestroika is not to deny that 
building of socialism, particularly in a country of 
pre-revolutionary backwardness and amidst the 
superficial glitter of a hostile environment, is any- 
thing but smooth or straight. The basic problem 
of socialism | In such a situation 1s to sustain, 
by appropriate material and spiritual means, 
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an integral social conciousness, as opposed to 
the acquisitive consciousness of class societies 
All said and done, socialism requires a “new” man, 
a “socialist” man, a man radiant with an expanded 
‘social consciousness able to see nay, to feel, in his 
integration with his fellow men the condition of his 
fuller freedom, self-expression and joy of life: To 
integrate with others 1s not to lose one’s self, but to 
acquire an enriched self by sharing a larger joy and 
sorrow, To sharea Joy isa double joy, to sharea 
sorrow 1s a half-sorrow, as they say. 

Modern science and technology, by productive 
abundance and increasing leisure, has made possible 
if not inevitable, the emergence of such man, hanker- 


ed after by sages through the centuries, although 


man must yet go through an arduous and protracted 
process to get rid of what makes his present nature 
resemble the appearance of Plato's sea god Glaucus, 
"covered with shell, socaweed and rock after long 
immersion had broke and worn away and deformed 
it.” 

Perestroika is the economic expression of the 
USSR’s post-Stalin rulers’ desertion of the painstak- 
ing path of struggle to cast off the dross of the past 
for the transient ease and creature comforts of the 
trodden track No face 1s so unbeautiful as the one 
marked with the possibility of beauty unrealised. 
The Twentieth Congress made the USSR’s face un- 
beautiful; perestroika will make it plain and ugly, 
without any trace of the un-realised beauty. z 





Perestroika and Indian Communists - 
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Te speed with which Gorbachev’s perestroika has 

overtaken the Soviet people is indeed breath- 
taking This has given rise to many doubts and 
questionings But thisis natural Here ın India, it 
is not the CPM alone that has made known its 
reservation on perestroika; there are others 1n the 
Left who would like to be assured about the direc- 
tion “the humane face of socialism” will take 1n 
the future. 

This 1s also the essence of the democratisation 
process. In the Nineteenth CPSU Conference when 
a number of delegates shouted that a row among 
Communists was scandalons, Gorbachev was report- 
ed to have, shot back: 
democracy? Jt at once calls 
patience.” 

Dissent 1s also welcome Doubly SO, 1D a situation 
where the habit of obedience to authority — orto 
the top “boss” — still survives. It is quite likely 
that Gorbachev’s reforms may fall into a familiar 
pattern For, as Boris Kagarlitsky says, "When 
everyone is hailing liberalisation, itis hard to make 
out who 1s sincere and who is not!” Gorbachev him- 
self drew attention to this in his speech at a meeting 
of the Central Committee and heads of mass media, 
ideological and artistic unions (May 7, 1988). He 
said, Who has put the ‘enemy of perestroika, phrase 
in circulation? What does 1t mean, comrades? This 
sounds somewhat ominous. This 1s similar to the 
allegation which has been floated through Soviets- 
kaya Rossiya that we are being threatened by the 
descendants of NEP men and kulaks!’’ 

Having made this initial point (that is, why reserv- 
ation or doubt on changes in the Soviet Union 
should not be treated as frivolous), one nevertheless 
wonders at the CPM's reported stand that ıt would 
not interfere ın the “‘internal affairs of a fraternal 
party”. For whatever 1s happening in the USSR 
will have a profound bearing not only on the Soviet 
society but also on world socialist movement as a 
whole. Such impact may be revolutionary, or counter- 
revolutionary; or something else. But, whichever 
way one looks, one must spell out the reasons. 


for‘ tolerance and 
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*How else shall we learn. 


Fraternal ties did not prevent the Soviet Communists 
from giving a favourable opinion of the Rajıv 
Gandhi Government, But, even though the CPM 
disagreed from such opinion, it did not say this was 
interference 1n their internal affairs , 

Onasimilar vein we may dismiss the clamour 
raised by some Leftist groups over the participation 
of a Soviet diplomat in the Rathayatra festival 
organised by ISKCON Why was this incident picked 
up to debunk Perestroika? Is ıt because ISKCON is 
a shady organisation? Or, 1s ıt because Marxists 
should not attend religious festivals? If at is the 
first, letus know the reasons. If it 1s the second, 
was Gorbachev’s visit to the churches in Poland an 
act of betrayal of the Communist cause? If so, why 
did not the Communists say so and show and 
convince us that an attitude of ‘respect to other 
peoples cultures, beliefs and traditions 1s alien to 
Marxism? Why should we not have a theoretical 
debate which, NC points out, can hasten glasnost 
among our Communist leaders? (Maistream, July 
23, 1988). 

But we must now turn to more substantial issues. 
One ıs. the programme of economic reforms as 
adopted by, the Twentyseventh, Congress of the 
CPSU (1985). Briefly, the programme wants to do 
away with centralised planning based on command- 
,administration. In its place, decentralisation will 
be the key to govern agricultural and indus- 
trial production. There will be economic incen- 
tive for  private-enterprise, cost accounting and 
performance-linked methods of management. The 
programme also envisages pricing and market 
reforms Would all these — especially the intro- 
duction of market laws — undermine the socia- 
list system? This 1s a question not only the 
die-hard Leftists have raised, there are also others 
-who think Gorbachev’s reforms could encourage 
consumerism and capitalist motivation ın produc- 
tion. These are fears — but fears alone cannot 
pase up for the absence of thorough-going ana- 
ysis 

Gorbachev’s repeated assertion that no socialist 


production is possible unless people are pefsonally 
1nvolved 1n 1t, should be studied against the back- 
ground of all previous attempts to raise production 
by fiat and command methods. Hence, the Soviet 
economy not only stagnated; but ıt also gave rise to 
various negative phenomena, for example, “parasitic 
attitudes, levelling of pay, report padding, parochia- 
lism, departmentalism and illegal action” (Gorba- 
chev, January 8, 1988). 


But should these negative results justify a switch- 
over to wholesale trade, co-production, reform in 
pricing, and determination of personal income by 
quantity and quality of work? Gorbachev thinks 
so and asserts that Soviet system ‘rests 
in the abolition of private ownership and explor- 
tation and onthe power of the working people". 
Hence, how could it lead to private owner- 
psychology? 


Ts not glasnost necessary here? Instead, of merely 
dubbing Soviet reforms as attempts to bring back 
capitalism through the backdoor will it not be more 
rewarding to study and debate the theory and prac- 
tice of socialist construction as 1ndeed was the norm 
in the days of Lenin? When Lenin was asked 1f his 
New Economic Policy (NEP) would not lead to 
the renewal of capitalist form of production, he 
said: “I am afraid that your opinion that in this 
country there 1s a ‘continuous increase in the econo- 
mic power of the Nepmen' and a ‘continuous 
decrease in the economic power of the state’ would 
probably have prompted Marx to make some 
caustic remarks about vulgar political economy." 
(Interview given to Foreign Correspondent, Moscow, 
1970, p 51) 


Lenin further stressed that the importance of the 
NEP, which opened the door for private enterprise 
by peasants and small traders, must be studied in 
the context of who held political power: “The 
basis of political power in Russia 1s the workers 
and peasants”. Would this reality change, and the 
farmers and traders who take advantage of 
Gorbachev’s reforms force the USSR on the path 
of market economy that prevails in the capitalist 
countries? B 


Socialisation of the means of production, elimi- 
nates the antagonistic relationship between capital 
and labour. But as Wesolowski says, Marxist 
theory does not rule out differences in income, 
nature of work prestige, opportunities and political 
attitudes. These differences may lead to ''conflict 
of interests” — something which the CPSU admits 
has taken place because of "the cult of personality, 
the system of management by command-adminis- 
tration, bureaucratic, dogmatic and voluntarist 
aberrations’. These aberrations must be corrected; 
but this does not mean, to quote Gorbachev, "we 
are retreating from socialism, from its foundations 
laid down by generations of Soviet people”. On 
the contrary, "we are striving in the present con- 
ditions to revive the Leninist look of the new 
system, to rid 1t of the accumulation and defor- 
mations, of everything that shackled society and 
prevented it from realising the potential of socialism 
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in full measure". (CC Meeting, February 18, 1988). 

This 1s tbe task the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union has bravely undertaken to achieve. 
If Communists here or anywhere entertain any 
doubts about it, they must clearly state their 
theoretical position instead of merely saying they 
would not interfere in the internal affairs of a 
fraternal party, Or that “we shall wait and see what 
happens next". Such a position smacks of bourgeois 
legality. 

This brings us to the last point, that is, astounding 
onslaught perestroika has launched on the Stalinist 
past This has upset many on the Indian Left. 
The decision to put up a memorial for the victims 
of Stalin has come asa blow to them. They have 
called for an objective assessment of the past, 
instead of wholesale attack on a leader who built 
the foundation of “socialism ina single country". 
But what does objective assessment mean in the 
present context? Should not all archival materials 
covering Stalin’s deeds be opened to arrive at such 
objectivity? Should not the circumstances leading 
to the great trials, purges, Nazt-Soviet Pact and 
even the massacre of Poles during the war be fully 
investigated? : 

Until the Twentieth CPSU Congress, Communists 
had never accepted that Stalin committed any, 
mistake Stalinism was used to deify Stalin! After 
Khrushchev’s revelation, Stalin’s name was drop- 
ped, but the text of Khrushchev’s speech was never 
pubjished by the official media There was perhaps 
a gudging notion that Stalin had committed some 
excésses; but few questioned his great achievement 
in making the Societ Union a strong industrial and 
military power. (Or, ıt vithal had his way, “‘Stalin 
achieved for Russia what had always been the 
dream of Russian rulers — safe frontiers in the East 
and the West and complete control of what lies in 
between" (Mainstream, July 30, 1988) But then 
which imperialist 1n history did not want to achieve 
this dream? 

All those who adopted this argument were opposed 
to historical objectivity. And they remain so even 
now. By upholding historical objectivity they want to 
supress history! ~~ 

The Soviet leadership faces yet another specific 
problem For them history ıs not what took place in 
the past, but what legacy it has handed over to be 
met with and confronted ın every walk of life If 
Perestroika wants to do away with this legacy, it 
must begin by unveiling the past. As Gorbachev 
said, “‘the recourse to our history 1s prompted not 
merely by interest ın the past This 1s vitally needed 
for our present work, for the solutions of the problems 
of perestroika” (emphasis added, February 18, 1988). 

The deliberations of the Moscow Conference 
showed that the debate over Stalin 1s by no means 
over. In fact, ıt has just begun. We see the splitting 
in the ranks. On one side Yegor Ligachev denies 
that he 1s opposed to perestroika, but asserts neverthe- 
less. "I know what personality cult is but I also 
know what heroic deeds our people have accom-, 
plished despite the personality cult and stagnation. 

(Continued on page 29) 
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SUBHASH CHANDRA SARKER 


Joan mela has been made into a dirty term by the 

media inspired by the bank officials who feel 
harassed by the real work they have unaviodably to 
do for the poor people at the time of the loan melas. 
But 1s it so dirty an affair ın reality? 

If the poor, for whose benefit the loan melas are 
organised, are asked -whether the loan melas serve 
any purpose for them, the answer would not please 
those who have taken upon themselves the self- 
imposed task of ''safeguarding the funds of the 
banking system" in this country by damming all 
innovative banking measures. That 1s the reason why 
in virtually none of the very many reports that 
periodically hit the eye ıs there any reference to the 
reaction of the poor beneficiaries, who have actually 
received the loans through loan melas The criticism 
of those who have not received the loans 1s only to 
be expected But to be sure, they are not to be 
blamed 

Unfortunately, in this country no facility 1s 1n 
abundant supply to be able to meet everybody’s 
needs. And money in particular 1s very much in 
short supply Moreover, the tendency in this country 
being to oppose and denigrate any real move to 
benefit the poor through the augmentation of sup- 
plies of goods and services, there 1s the problem also 
of increasing facilities. — whether these are loan 
melas or schools or hospitals The efficacy of the 
loan mela is not to be judged with reference to those 
who did not get the loan but should be judged 
rather with reference to those who. have got the 
loan. 

How confused sometimes can be the attitude to 
the loan melas even of persons who ought to know 
better was provided by the widely contradictory re- 
action of the CPI-M 1n Tripura within the span of 
a few weeks When the CPI-M Miunistry was in 
power in Tripura, the Government headed by the 
CPI-M stalwart, Nripen Chakraborty, was deadly 
against the loan melas which the CPI-M leaders 
viewed as a means of popularising the Congress 
party with the people of Tripura, 3 

But within a few weeks thereafter, when the 
CPI-M was ousted from the seat of Government in 
Tripura by the Congress-Tripura Upajati Juba 
Samiti combine, the very same Nripen Chakraborty 
from the Opposition benches clamoured for more 
loan melas in Tripura! When the seasoned public 
leaders betray such confusion, it 1s perhaps being too 
harsh to condemn the non-political critics of the loan 
melas 

Unfortunately, these non-political elements suffer 
from the deadly disease of considering themselves 
"experts" and all-knowing. They find particular 
pleasure in running down the politicians who are 
portrayed by these elements as being ingnorant and 
stupid botb, while the fact remains that no ignorant 
or foolish person can ever be a successful politician. 
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Are Loan Melas to be Decried? 


True, a politician does not know everything but then 
nobody does. But the politician understands one ə 
thing better than others. He knows the mood of the ^ 
people and their needs and aspirations and seeks to 
Bive vent to them, to the extent that the present 
party-system with its existing dictatorial whip system 
permits him to do so. 

Let it be fully understood that there is nothing 
wrong if a political party in power seeks popularity 
by exercising its authority ın favour of the adoption 
of measures for the welfare of the people in general. 
And loan mela 1s a general programme for a parti- 
cular category of members of the society. Indeed the 
main role of the political parties in a democracy 1s 
to devise policies for benefiting those sections of 
society which have so far remained outside the pale 
of the welfare activities of the Government Unfor- 
tunately, the more organised and vocal section of the 
society in this country wants to interpret the role of 
the political parties to be confined to benefiting only 
the rich! Provide exemption from taxes on income, 
wealth and luxuries, indeed subsidise them! This 1s 
what 1s wanted by the rich! 

All rural income going by the name of “agricul- 
tural income” 1s outside the pale of taxation Neither 
income-tax nor wealth tax is to be levied on these 
people who can manage to show their income as 
arising out of agriculture And agricultural income 
constitutes over thirty per cent of the net domestic 
product in the country Since agricultural sector ex- 
hibits, perhaps in a more marked manner than the 
economy in general, all the inequalities that char- 
acterise the fational scene, the failure to tax agrı- 
cultural 1ncome and wealth cuts into the rationale 
behind the imposition of income and wealth taxes on 
the fixed income groups ın the urban areas in osten- 
sibly non-agricultural occupations. 

This type of discrimination in taxation between 
agricultural and non-agricultural income creates the 
wholly untenable injustice of taxation of persons 
with lower incomes (i non-agricultural occupations) 
while not taxing persons with much larger (agricul- 
tural) income. In 1986-87 agriculture accounted 
for Rs 71,051 crores of net domestic product If 
only a fifth of this income was brought under 
was brought under income taxation at the minimum 
rate of 20 per cent 1t would mean an additional tax 
revenue of Rs 2840 crores for the exchequer This 
amount 1s many times more than the amount involv- 
edin the loan melas all put together. While the 
money distributed through the loan melas goes to 
the poor, the exemption of taxation of agricultural 
income benefits exclusively the idle rich.” 

And yet there isno comparable outcry against 
this monstrous discrimination in favour of the rural 
rich as there is against the slightest move to benefit 
the rural poor It 1s nobody’s thesis — and certain- 
ly itis not the thesis of this article — that all the 


- 


money distributed during the loan melas goes to 

- the deserving ones and the loans are always repaid 
by the borrowers ın the melas In no system does 
1t happen that only the deserving get the financial 
assistance and there is no default in repayment by 
any borrowers If this weakeness afflicts also the 
beneficiaries of the loan melas there is nothing sur- 
prising about it.^ While loan melas are berated 
upon,.the default of large industrial houses and 
undertakings is glossed over without any critical 
comment, or only with some perfunctory remarks of 
criticism 


, 3 

This happens because of the pro-rich bias of the 
media and the self-serving philosophy governing the 
outlook of the English-educated middle class which 
sees all the virtues in itself enriching at the cost of 
the society, and none in doing justice to the rural 
poor. Ifthe rates of penston are enhanced at the 
expense of the public exchequer, to put in more 
‘money in the hands of the retired members of the 
governmental bureaucracy, many of whom never 
did a good day's work when in active employment, 
and do not, in retirement, do much better for the 
social good, there 1s hardly any word of criticism 
for putting such unearned income in the hands of 
such persons But let any one suggest any measure 
of help to the poor and there would be a national 
uproar! s 


Loan melas are supposed to be affecting the via- 
bility of the banks. This 1s, of course, a mere alleg- 
ation which no-critic of the mela has come forward 
to substantiate with facts. Scores of banks under 
private sector management which had folded-up 
their operations causing  rumnation to lakhs of 
persons of small incomes in the country immediately 
before the nationalisation of banks, did not come 
to grief because ofloan melas for the simple fact 
at that time loan melas were literally. inconceivable 
imasmuch as banks were supposed to serve only 
the affluent and the manipulators Even today the 
bank viability is threatened mainly by these very 
same elements. 


What should engage the attention 1s not so much 
the default in repayment of the funds distributed 
"1n loan melas as to ensure that the funds at the time 
of distributing the loans goto the deserving poor 
and are not pinched upon by outsiders working as 
middlemen. If the delivery of the credit ıs adminis- 
tered properly the repayment position would auto- 
matically improve. If, as may happen and does 
happen, a substantial portion of the loan granted 
by the bank 1s pinched by others and does not 
reach the beneficiary his capacity to repay is grievo- 
usly impaired. This point deserves consideration. 
On the other hand the question of the correct deli- 
very of the loan: gets sideracked when writers go 
about shedding tears on the “inconvenience” suffer- 
ed by these working 1n banks in attending to loan 
melas. 


These working ın the banks and Governinent 1n 
this country — deserve the least sympathy. The 
incompetence lack of application to work and the 
rudeness displayed by many of them mar the 
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Indian banking system. Even in a city like Bombay 
a cheque drawn on a bank -within the city may take 


as much as three weeks to get credited although the , 


Reserve Bank of India expect, the credit to be 
given immediately. The time taken for creaditing. 
the cheques to the accounts of customers has been 
growing longer and longer with the top managers of 
the banks showing greater and greater 1ncapacity and 
unwillingness (yes unwillingness) to do anything 
about improving the system. 

It is now well recognised that a developed finan- 
cial system isa basic precondition for growth. In 
India, thanks to the courageous policy of bank 
nationalisation in 1969 (a policy which 1s now being 
scuttled by the rulers of the day through various 
types of tampering with the nationalised system), 
an extensive financial network has ‘been built up 
which is the envy of the whole world thus outsiders 
too are interested in undermining it through the 
imposition of courses of action incompatible with 
the strengthening of the system) 


While judging the convenience of the bankmen 


bureaucrats it needs to be recalled that many of i 


these people. were opposed tooth and nail to 
nationalisation and extension of banking to rural 
areas, (for which they now seek to take credit) and 
have done everything possible to undermine the 
system. The huge backlog in the reconciliation of 
bank branch accounts is a monumental accusation 


against everyone manning banking ın this'country ~ 


from the top managers down to the peons in 
nationalised banks If the financial system 1s to 
work exclusively to the convenience of these ele- 
ments, one should not talk any longer of planning 
economic growth 





A.G.: Communist Debate 
(Contd. from page 27) 
Can we accept the total disfiguring of the historical 


truth? Can we accept Russians being presented, inz 


our press ın our publications, as slaves?" 

Prolonged applause greeted this remark. But, 
there were others who took a different view. The 
Georgian party leader, D. Patiashivili, for instance, 
warned: i 

**,..to separate Stalin from Stalinism would mean 
to simplify history and the laws that govern its 
progress This would mean protecting the very 
mechanism of poor, which, by gaining strength, 
is capable of producing new major and minor 
cults. It would mean...we will preserve the total- 
itarian cult of the apparatus of power which 
emasculates critical thinking and public. thinking 


- in no less ruthless manner." 


Such positions cannot leave us unaffected Lenin 


‘was tireless in saying that whatever happens in 


Bolshevik Russia will have impact on world affairs. 
perestroika 1s not a purely Russian phenomenon, it 
will involve and influence the world socialist move- 
ment just as Stalin had done during his own life 
time. Should not that be reason enough to begin a - 
glasnost here?L]] 
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Rama Shankar: External Assistance 

. (Contd. from page 13) 

industries that we have created during the last three 
and half decades, have created a great deal of scope. 
Better utilisation.of unused capacity would reduce 
our need of maintenance imports which again would 
reduce our demand for fresh loans. Technological 
capabilities should be utilised to the full even in the 
face of the 1nevitable:danger of early mistakes. As 
it ıs the end result that counts, early mistakes should 
be accepted as the price of progress. The balance of 
payments situation may again become alarming unless 
much more 1s done to use domestic capabilities to 
the full and reliance on external collaboration and 
technology imports ıs reduced to the extent possible 


However, for meeting the future requirements of ` 


the aid, which 1s to be taken only in absolutely 
necessary conditions, those sources should be ex- 
hausted first which allow repayment in other than 
convertible currencies At the same time, it is 1mper- 
ative that méasures are taken to accelerate the 
growth of commodity exports as well as earnings 
from invisibles. It 1s also essential to ensure import 
substitution i 

Much depends on the country’s abılity to adjust ` 
rapidly to changing circumstances. The greater its 
abılıty, the greater would be the rate of growth wıth 
stronger domestic base. Implementation of austerity 
measures, a well-trained, mobile and fully utilised 
work force; an efficient financial and managerial 


- system and effective marketing channels will also 


help to improve the country’s ability to respond 
quickly to the needs of the hour. The price of | fail- , 


ing to adjust to these harsh realities and relying 
much on the outside world would be too high for 
the country. D 
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l Total Insurance of All Farmers & Agricultural 


2 


Labourers in Punjab 


` 


> Punjab, through the Punjab State Agricultural Marketing Boards, 1s the first state anywhere, 


to provide total insurance, at its own cost, to the entire farmer, 


~ population. 
Its highlights— 


r 


agrıculture labour and market labour 


a 


1. All farmers, farm labour and labour even from outside Punjab, working in farms and 


markets, are equally covered. E 


Graded compensation upto Rs. 15000/- for death and injuries." < 


` 


3. Insurance.cover 1s all comprehensive for-death/all 1njuries related to agricultural opera- 
tions and includes every kind of injury and death due to machinary accidents, 1nsecti- 


cides, electric shocks tubewell deepening and even snake bite. 


Committee office of your area. 


Simple procedure and instant response 
certificate by Doctor and village Panchayat. 


Basic requirement 1s only the death or injury 
For further details, contact the Market 


The Punjab Mandi Board 1s proud to give the country a lead 1n social welfare steps for the 
farmers and the labour connected with farming activities. 


Ramesh Inder Singh, IAS ` 
Secretary 
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NAM on Economic Cooperation in Third World . 





The following statement was issued at the conclusion of the meeting of the NAM Standing 
Ministerial Committee on Economic Cooperation of the Non-aligned and Developing Countries, held 
in Haare (July 6-7, 1988) This provides an important insight into the thinking of the NAM on 
burning economic issues facing the Thud World and as such may be regarded as a useful back- 
ground material for the meeting of the NAM Foreign Ministers scheduled to be held at Nicosia, 


Cyprus from September 7 to 10, 1988 


- 





1 The Standing Ministerial Committee of the Non- 

* aligned and Other Developing Countries on 
Economic Cooperation met in Harare from July 6-7, 
1988 in order to review the present world economic 
situation and make an assessment of the current 
state of North-South dialogue, with a view to identi- 
fying strategies for revitalising it They issued the 
following communique at the end of their meeting 

2. During the Jast two decades, the world eco- 
nomy and international economic relations have 
undergone fundamental changes of an unprecedented 
nature. The world economy has become increasingly 
multipolar with the emergence of Japan and EEC 
as major economic powers and the developing coun- 
tries themselves coming to play an increasingly 
important role ın the global economy The techno- 
logical revolution, particularly communication 
technologies, have led to the growing mtegration of 
the world economy, and the internationalisation 
of production The latest technologies have led 
to an integration of capital markets, stimulating 
massivé capital movements which have a destabilis- 
ing effect and have fundamentally altered the pat- 
terns of production, consumption and trade This 
has led to an increase in interdependence among 
nations and in their interrelationship among issues. 

3. By 1992, the European Community 1s expected 
to emerge as a single market. Wide-ranging restruc- 
turing and reforms in the socialist countries of 
Eastern Europe would lead to their closer integra- 
tion with the mainstream. of the world economy. 
Integration of economies of this size will require 
considerable adjustments in the world economic 
system and would also create opportunities for their 
increased contribution to its functioning 

4 The present world economic situation 1s charac- 
terised by sluggish growth of world trade and out- 
put. The growth rates for the developed countries 
have remained much below the historical norm This 
trend 1s likely to continue in the foreseeable future. 
Such a growth path would create insufficient 
conditions for absorbing the large-scale unemploy- 
ment in the industrialised countries For develop- 
ing countries, the continuation of the present trend of 
growth would imply a stagnation in living conditions 
for the vast majority of their people With this level 
of growth it will not be possible to make even a 
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beginning towards dealing with the long-term dimen- 
sions of the debt problem. And it would make it 
more difficult to bring about the structural changes 
which are essential from a long term point of view. 


5 In most developing countries, standards of 
living at present are lower than at the beginning of 
the decade. In many of these countries, economic 
and social infrastructure painfully built over the 
years have been eroded seriously impairing their 
future development potential. The socio-economic 
situation in the least developed among developing 
countries has sharply deteriorated. A very high 
proportion of the population in these countries lives 
in mere subsistence conditions and often below 1t. 


6 These factors threaten to accentuate the pola- 
risation between the North and South It ıs not 
possible to sustain a world divided between the haves 
and the havesnots. Such a situation is inherently 
unstable and 1s bound to give rise to the politics of 
the dispossessed characterised by despair, cynicism 
and violence A world economic structure which 1s 
based on self-perpetuating inequalities cannot last 
for ever. It must be transferred through cooperative 
action 


7. Financial flows to developing countries have 
fallen sharply leading to net reverse transfer of 
resources from developing to developing countries. 
Official Development Assistance continues to stag- 
nate at less than half of the internationally accepted 
targets The developing countries are facing the 
problem of massive external debt, decline in com- 
modity prices to unprecedentedly low levels, deteri- 
orating terms of trade and increasing protectionism 
in the markets of developed countries 

8 The first major task before the world commu- 
nity is to work outa package of policies which 
would ensure the resurrection of the world economy 
from the present sluggish growth conditions. Growth 
1n tbe world economy will be self-sustaining only if 
all its constituents grow in harmony. The existence, 
at the same time, of under-utilised capacity in deve- 
loped countries and mass poverty and vast potential 
demand in developing countries calls for a bolder 
policy initiative for substan tial injection of purcha- 
sing power in these countries. This would not only 
reactivate development in developing countries but 
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Would also mitigate the imbalances in the world 
economy. 

9. Accelerating development requires a substan- 
tial increase 1n. the transfer Of resources and techno- 
logy to developing countries and enlarged access for 
their exports in the markets of the developed coun- 
tries This would also require that the debt and debt 
servicing should be reduced to manageable levels in 
keeping with their repayment capacities. 

10 The international financial and monetary 
system has not succeeded fully in coping with the 
great changes that have occurred over the last 20 
years Its essential under-pinnings of exchange stabi- 
lity and official liquidity creation have virtually 
collapsed. This has made the financial and monetary 
system volatile and even more assymetrical than at 
its inception. The abdication of control over liquidity 
creation to the financial markets has aggravated the 
difficulties faced by developing countries 1n acquir- 

. ing adequate reserves and obtaining balance-of-pay- 
ments financing The burdens of adjustment have 
been dis-proportionately highfor developing coun- 
tries and are extracting unacceptably high social and 
economic costs 

11. The world trading system 1s 1n deep disarray. 
Protectionist pressures and measures have prolife- 
rated and tendencies towards managed trade have 
intensified. These distortions have emerged as a 
major factor reducing tbe effectiveness of trade as an 
engine of growth and accounting for a low rate of 
growth of world trade in recent years. 

12 The ongoing Uruguay Round of Multilateral 
Trade Negotiations provides an 1mportant opportu- 
nity to correct these anomalies, bring about further 
liberalisation, expansion of trade and create an 
improved multilateral framework for trade and 
preserve and strengthen the multilateral trading 
system The commitment on standstill and roll back 
of protectionist measures undertaken at Punta del 
Este are not being implemented. There has been 
little progress 1n the negotiations in the areas of 
‘interest to developing countries, that 1s, agriculture, 
textiles, tropical products, safeguards, surveillance 
system and dispute settlement The principle of 
differential and more favourable treatment has not 
been reflected in any of the techniques and modali- 
ties of negotiations adopted 1n different groups. The 
progress in these areas alone can create the confi- 
dence necessary for ensuring the success of the 
negotiations and reducing the tensions and distor- 
tions characterising the world trading system 

13 In Punta del Este, ‘development’ was recog- 
nised as the central objective of the negotiations 1n 
the new areas. Itis also widely recognised that the 
structure of the developing- economies and their 
present level of development sets an inherent limit 
to the extent of liberalisation that they can under- 
take in these areas. Moreover, they cannot be 
expected to agree to any regime which undermines 
their ability to. channel investment in the desired 
direction in keeping with their socio-economic 
objective and to manage their economies in accor- 
dance with their development priorities. 

14 The focus of attention at the forthcoming 
Mid-term Review should be the systemic issues of 
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the safeguards and disputes settlement and the 
immediate measures for restoring confidence through 
the adoption of trade liberalisation measures in the 
areas of interest to developing countries, particularly, 
agricultural trade, tropical products and textiles 
Agricultural trade liberalisation should aim at elimi- 
nation of distortions and. restrictions while taking 
into accout the development dimensions. 

15 Conditions are propitious for both developed 
and developing countries for collectively undertaking 
measures for arresting the present trends in the 
commodity markets and improving the contribution 
of the commodity sector to the national development 
efforts of the developing countries and to the growth 
and stability of the world economy as an important 
element in the implementation of the integrated pro- 
gramme of commodities With the availability of 
the required number of ratifications, urgent action 
should be taken to make the Common Fund opera- 

‘tional. 

16 The continuing—in fact the worsening — debt 
situation of many developing countries is a cause 
of great economic and political concern, a threat 
to the political stability of the indebted countries and 
a constraint to the reactivation of growth of the 
world economy The Munisters are convinced that a 
durable and mutually-agreed solution to the current 
debt crisis ıs possible only within the framework of 
an integrated, coooperative and development and 
growth-oriented strategy as agreed at UNCTAD 

- VII This will require improvement ın the external 
environment for the growth of the heavily indebted 
countries, particularly a reversal of the negative 
transfer of resources, improvement in their terms of 
trade, 1n particular, the commodity prices, and 
elimination of protectionist barriers. Experience of 
rescheduling of debts so far has shown that it merely 
postpones the problem of indebtedness. 

.17. Debt repayment burdens on account of both 
principal and interest on debt, have to be reduced 
and the debt profiles so restructured as to leave the 
indebted countries with sufficient resources to resume 
their growth and development. Measures agreed 
upon recently, and additional measures intended to 
enhance the flow of resources to indebted developing 
countries should be implemented An increase in 
concessional resource flow is necessary to help the 
poorest developing countries to resume growth, In 
their case, a substantial portion of debts would have 
to be written off. In this context, steps should be 
taken to implement speedily the measures outlined 
in the Economic Declaration of the Toronto Summit 
of the seven major industrial nations. 

18. There are reasons to be encouraged by the 
recent evidence of increased interest 1n multilateral 
cooperation in developed countries. The arrange- 
ments made by the major 1ndustrialised countries for 
the coordination of their global macro-economic 
policies are a welcome development and they need 
to be further strengthened. However, the manage- 
ment of the world economy needs to become more 
broad-based so as to reflect the interest of all the 
groups of countries and evolve a policy that can be 
supported by both developed and developing coun- 
tries, The current economic and social crisis 1s one 


which no single nation or group of nations can 
solve in isolation. It is essentially and increasingly 
becoming a one-world -problem to which collective 
solutions based on mutuality of 1nterests would have 
to be found. It 1s essential to ensure equitable and 
collective management ‚of global interdependence 
with a view to achieving socially just and environ- 
mentally sustainable growth and development. 

19 For this purpose, it 1s essential and more 
urgent than ever to revitalise the North-South dia- 
logue on the basis of community of interests. There 
is no alternative to resuming the dialogue in all 
seriousness 1f we are to avoid potential conflicts and 
manifest dangers posed to our global future and 
to ensure equitable and stable growth for all 
nations 

20. The success of this dialogue will, to a great 
extent, depend upon the ability of the developing 
countries to strengthen their solidarity and cohesion 
through collective self-reliance, Much greater efforts 
are reqired for strengthening trade and economic co- 
operation among developing countries. More intensive 
and conscious efforts are required to transcend the 
tradstional patterns of linkages and to forge new 
links of South-South cooperation. The adoption of 
the Agreement on the Global System of Trade 


A.W Singham : Sri Lanka 
(Contd. from page 10) 


could have been told by the foremost thinkers of the 
Pentagon that a modern army 1s an easy target for 
a hit-and-run guerrilla force. Americans have pain- 
fully learned that low-intensity wars cannot be 
fought by a foreign army, and that the best strategy 
1s to employ domestic contras. If the government of 
India had wished to succeed in such a meaningless 
activity, ıt would have been better advised to hire 

- domestic contras as in Nicaragua or Contra leaders 
of the likes of Jonas Savimbrin Angola. However, 
India's relationship with the Tamil movement was 
qualitatively different. The Indian army was seen 
by most of the Tamil population as an army of 
hberation, not repression Hence, it was no surprise 
that when the indian soldiers first appeared they 
were received by weeping women and joyful children. 
How did such a Joyous occasion become such a 
sour one within a short period? 

There are at least two major factors that normally 
lead a nation into a low-intensity conflict The 
rationale for involvement is usually the danger of 
an internal conflict spilling over and becoming a 
border war. Internal conflicts can affect inter- 
national relations, making intervention necessary. 
The Sri Lankan situation was pregnant with oppor- 
tunities for a number of nations, India has histort- 
cally annoyed the Western alliance, especially because 
of its policy of non-alignment and friendship with 
the Socialist bloc The Western alliance had no 
intention of assisting India 1n extricating itself from 
this difficult situation. Indiais also becoming a 
major economic power 1n the region and its develop- 
ment could be curtailed by a low-intensity war. For 
the entire Western alliance, which includes Japan, 
this low-intensity war would tarnish India's status 
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Preferences (GSTP) among developing countries 
and the successful conclusion of the first round of 
negotiations under itisan encouraging advance in 
this direction The preparatory process must now 
be taken in hand for launching the next round at an 
early date with a-view to enabling wider participa- 
tion and expanding the product coverage and the 
scope ofthe concessions The evolution of GSTP 
willhave to be backed by greater efforts for establi- 
shing closer linkages among the participants ın the 
fields of payments, finance, production and 
technology. 

21. The existing multilateral fora, particularly 
within the United Nations system, must be used 
systematically for putting forward ideas and approa- 
ches for the revival of the dialogue and the united 
view of the South on issues of major concern to 
them. In view of the importance of the’ Uruguay 
round of multilateral trade negotiations for auto- 
nomous development and freedom of action of the 
developing countries and the serious implications of 
the issues involved ın these negotiations, it 1s essen- 
tial for the developing countries to work together 
and coordinate their positions inthe negotiations. 
It is a matter of vital importance for them to take a 
united stand 1n these negotiations (0 


as a peace force in world politics. and India would 
become just another aggressive regional power. 

Israel had long been smarting from the moral 
legitimacy given by India to the Palestinian cause. 
Its economy has become an armaments economy 
dependent to a large extent on low-intensity wars 1n 
the Third World. A low-intensity war in South 
Asia could fulfill two of Israel's policy needs. It 
could politically embarrass a. supporter of Palestine 
and provide a market for Israelt weapons. ~ 

Pakistan has been historically an. enemy of India 
The Sr1 Lankan situation provided a splendid oppor- 
tunity to both occupy the Indian army 1n the south 
and embarrass an army whicn had embarrassed 
Pakistan over the years. Furthermore, the conflict 
in Sri Lanka would remove India’s capacity to 
intervene meaningfully in Pakistan's internal crisis 
over Afghanistan. 

The neo-conservative coalition of the ASEAN 
countries also found an opportunity to exploit in the 
Sri Lankan situation. If India's economy was hurt 
by a low-intensity war, the ASEAN countries, along- 
with Japan, could become the major economic 
force in the region India's entanglement in Sri 
Lanka could also affect its relations with China, 
where there were already major differences over 
Vietnam and Kampuchea. China, which had had a 
close connection with Sri Lanka during the Banda- 
ranaike period, now also found itself with a new 
potential friend in JR. : 

The Soviet Union, preoccupied by internal and 
external crises, has not paid much attention to the 
situation 1n Sri Lanka. Leonid Brezhnev left behind 
an unpopular war ın Afghanistan Mikhail Gorba- 
chev has not only faced a conservative foreign 
policy establishment within the Soviet Union, especi- 
ally over Afghanistan, but simultaneously has had 
to deal with a conservative economic establishment 
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bent on challenging his economic policies. But a 
war-torn India would destroy any hopes for the 
Indian Ocean becoming a peace zone. Thus, the 
Sr Lanka situation presents a delicate security prob- 
lem for the USSR.‘ 

Within the non-aligned movement, India’s staun- 
chest friends were, in the final analysis, the anti- 
interventionists, who were caught. in a terrible 
dilemma To oppose India would lend support to 
the Right-wing Reaganauts and their allies; to back 
India would lead to ideological contradictions. The 
accord, therefore, came as manna from heaven, a 
brilliant Indian diplomatic coup of pulling the 
chestnut out of the fire. But, this manna quickly 
turned out to be a bitter fruit. 

The domestic consequences for India and Sri 
Lanka of the peace-keeping forces’ activities were 
equally explosive. The first and most dangerous was 
the politicisation of the Indian army. The role of the 
Indian army ın Pakistan and now ın Sr Lanka un- 
leashed once again the ominous phenomenon of 
communalism within the army. Indian Tamil officers 
found themselves in a delicate. position 1n their 
relations with non-Tamil counterparts, and vice 
versa. The destruction ofthe morale of a modern 
army, especially when it engages in combat with 
a liberation movement, has been well recorded in 
recent history For example, note how the well-oiled 
military machine of Isreal quickly found itself 
incompetent to deal with the Palestinian adolescents. 

The Indian army was also asked to play local 
politics in Sri Lanka, an additional burden. The 
Tamil liberation movement 1s divided and the army 
was forced to become partisan and to exploit divi- 
sions to gain control. As the Indian army was not 
equipped to play this kind of political role, the 
RAW, India’s "intelligence agency", has had to 
undertake this function. The RAW has hada long 
history of penetrating. Tamil liberation movements 
over the years, and has had close contact with all 
factions. But it bas been ın the unenviable position 
of finding its policy in contradiction with that of the 
army And, as we have seen 1n the case of the Pen- 
tagon and the CIA, such contradictions result ina 
disastrous foreign policy. 

India’s diplomatic and_ political policy in Sri 
Lanka 1s being conducted by the *mandarins" of 
South Block in New Delhi. They have had a set of 
rules for diplomatic negotiations which differs from 
both the RAW and the Indian army. The Sri Lanka 
episode, with its conflicting responses from the 
various Indian admunistrative bodies, has done 
considerable damage to India's Foreign Service J N. 
Dixit the Indian Ambassador in Sr Lanka and his 
South Block experts have been placed in a no-win 
situation. The fall-out of this on the Indian political 
executive 1s now history. It has torn apart the 
Congress-I, left Rajiv Gandhi’s capacity and moral 
leadership in serious doubt, confused Tamil Nadu 
politics, and inflamed ethnic violence, both ın the 
north and the south of Sri Lanka. India has indeed 
paid a very high price for this low-intensity war. 
But the old question remains: it is easy to jump 
into a quagmire, but how does one extricate one- 
self? 
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The garrison state that has emerged in Sri Lanka 
knows only one way by which itcan govern a 
country: violence or the threat of violence. The JR 
regime has dismantled many civilian institutions 
carefully nurtured and created over a long period of 
time, both in the south and the north. Secondly, the 
regime showed a blatant disregard for the Consti- 
tution and imposed a Constitutional apparatus which 
would guarantee permanent governance by asmall 
elite. This process of constitutional and political 
erosion of democracy has been carefully documented 
by SJ. Tambiah in his pioneering work. But the 
JR regime did not realise that, in replacing these 
civilian institutions with new types of structures, 1t 
would have to increasingly rely on violence and 
repression 1n order to govern. 

JR's changes ın the electoral system were original- 
ly devised to destroy the Left in the south and, by 
the same token, to weaken Bandaranaike's SLFP. 
This also disenfranchised the historical Vellala 
Tamil leadership who quickly went ito exile in 
India At first 1t seemed as though the JR regime 
had pulled off a coup However, both the Sinhala 
and Tamil populations recognised that this regime 
could only govern by developing a new Right-wing 
ideology, the ideology of the National Security 
State. Such an ideology justifies the use of state 
terror to control, not only the populations of the 
north, but, more importantly, thr populations in 
the east and the south. The fundamental tenet of 
the National Security ideology 1s to find the ever- 
present permanent enemy, which they quickly locat- 
ed in the “Tamil terrorists” of the north. The 
Buddhist clergy, which has historically been a force 
for reason, were mobilised by the JR regime ina 
giant ideological crusade to preserve the “Aryan” 
culture and civilisation This provided the 1deologi- 
cal underpinning for a new emerging racist 1deo- 
logy in Sri Lanka. It was into this highly volatile 
situation that the Indian army entered, albeit by 
invitation. However, the quagmire of war, as we 
have seen ın Central America and southern Africa, 
often destroys many a powerful and modern army 
The question ıs how long does India plan to remain 
ın the quagmire of the Sr1. Lankan low-intensity war 
politics? 

The fundamental question in Sm Lanka remains 
the protection. of the human rights of all the Sr 
Lankans, both in the north and the south. The 
behaviour of the JR regime during this entire period 
reveals that ıt has lost the moral confidence and 
legitimacy of the people of Sri Lanka and almost 
allofits avid supporters. The history of the coun- 
try, especially the post-independence period, has 
been a sad one thousands have had to give up 
their lives in internal conflict, thousands have become 
refugees A small beginning could be made by 
having fair elections with international supervision. 

Itis important to recognise that two revolutions 
are taking placein Sri. Lanka. The revolution in 
the north led by Tamil militants has been in the 
process for some time; the southern revolution led 
by the Sinhala youth and the JVP is now going 
into full force. All reports suggest that the people 
of the north and the south are exhausted by this 


protracted violence. They are crying for peace 
And they deserve peace, Peace is not merely a 
matter of keeping the adversaries apart Peace means 
the capacity of developing mechanisms whereby the 
adversaries can live together with respect for one 
another In order to achieve this new peace, new 
institutions have to be created. 

The architects of the accord deserve one accolade 
A major step forward was taken by giving the east 
and the north regional autonomy The willingness 
of the JR regime to have coordinated elections in 
the north and the east 1s only a beginning These 
elections ın the north and the east will be an oppor- 
tunity for a new experiment in Sri Lankan politics. 
While this experiment is being undertaken, new 
political processes will have to be initiated The old 
dialogue between the Tamil and the Sinhalese elites 
has proven useful, but insufficient A new dialogue 
must begin between the new forces, irrespective of 
the positions taken by them on whether or not they 
are going to live as one or two nations 

It has become obvious that there has to be a new 
Government in Colombo that enjoys the support of 
all the political forces so that it can enter into nego- 
tiations with its Tamil counterparts The Tamil 
liberation movements also will have to put an end to 


their existing fratricide and present a rational solu- 
tion for the Tamil population ın the north and the 
east Itis only under these conditions that a new 
dialogue can begin about the future of Sri Lanka 
and as to whether 1t will remain one country or two 
India has a vital and indispensable role in creating 
this new process * [) (August 15) 


*[t could be helpful if Indian analysts examined the recent 
literature on low-intensity wars published by Central 
American and Latin American specialists Strategic geo- 
political thinking has, like AIDS, become a global disease 
Michale Klare, in his recent book on low-intensity wars and 
mn the Nation Magazine on August 6, 1988, and January 23, 
1988, shows how this doctrine has been applied 1n Central 
America, the Middle Fast, and southern Africa Sara Miles in 
NACLA (May, 1986), and more recently with regard to the 
Philippines, has shown how this doctrine has universal appli- 
cation Lyla Bermudez of Mexico has just published a pione- 
ering study 1n Spanish on the meaning of this doctrine for all 
of Latin America, Indian specialists would do well to see 
how the doctrine has influenced strategic thinking 1n southern 
Asia However, for an official definition of this strategy, 
consult the recent publication by the Pentagon, Disciiminate 
Deterrence, which was signed by bipartisan pundits of the 
Cold War, beginning with Henry Kissinger and ending with 
Albert Wohlstedter Like AIDS, the only way to deal with 
the disease of war and violence is to develop preventative 
medicine 





N C. : Opposition and Voter 
(Contd from page 3) 


Opposition is that the electorate wants to be con- 
vinced of the determination of the forces ranged 
against the Congress-I to oust the Rajiv Gandhi 
Government — nothing more That ıs, a one-point 
programme of defeating the Rajiv Congress is all 
that the electorate wants This is a highly fallacious 
assessment of the mood and temper of the voter in 
india When Indira Gandhi split the Congress and 
later trounced her adversaries at the poll, she care- 
fully focussed on the programmatic differences and 
never allowed ıt to be just a clash of personalities. 
In 1977, the Janata could sweep the poll because the 
voter regarded the Emergency misdoings as an 
aberration of the time-honoured policy and approach 
of the Congress and saw in the Janata the veteran 
leaders who had been important in the Congress in 
the past and therefore trustworthy Ina sense, this 
was also the appeal of Jayaprakash Narayan It ıs 
this appeal to the ideology and outlook of the Cong- 
ress In a broad sense that was central to the Janata 
victory and not those of the Jana Sangh or the Lohia 
Socialists that moved the 1977 voter to abandon 
Jndira-Sanjay line and put his trust in the JP-led 
Janata upsurge 

Even today, the main bandicap that Rayiv Gandhi 
faces ıs that his record in office for three and half 
yearsis looked down upon bya large section of 
voters as having the stamp of alienation from the 
Congress credo. Rajiv's speech at the Congress 
centenary at the end of 1985 enthused many Cong- 
ressmen, even those outside the organisation, as 
also their fellow-travellers. Butin actual practice, 


the neglect of the party organisation, the conspicuous 
bypassing of the top organs such as the Working 
Committee or the Parliamentary Board and, most 
serious, the Congress President’s studied insularity 
distancing himself from the bulk of the senior 
Congressmen and his preference for consultation of 
only a few hand-picked hangers-on as his satraps — 
all these caused havoc for the party organisation of 
which he is supposed to be the leader 

The alert electorate realises this and would punish 
the Congress-I at the poll provided it 1$ assured of 
being served, instead, by a more reliable, at least 
equally effective, body of people in place of Rajiv 
and hiscoterie  Butif the choice ıs left for the 
electorate to choose as the leader of the next 
Government between Rajiv Gandhi and say Devi 
Lalor N T Rama Rao, thereis every possibility 
that Rajiv may not lose 

The more perceptive among Opposition leaders 
must seriously ponder over this point Rajiv Gandhi 
has certainly lost credibility, but neither he nor the 
Congress-I as such evoke such revulsion in the 
electorate that it would vote fora lamp post (to 
quote Sarojin1 Naidu's famous saying about the 
Congress chances in 1946 election) In fact, Devi 
Lalor NTR, 1n the eyes of the vast sections of the 
electorate, 1s not even considered a useful commo- 
dity as a lamp post is. The intelligent voter in 
India would not want to instal in power colourful 
character, from a circus Our political leaders must 
not insult our electorate by taking it for granted. 
There has certainly been. decline in values in our 
politics, but that does not warrant treating an elec- 
torate as a Roman rabble to be pacified by bread 
and circus. OD (August 23) 
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Agriculture Industry f 
* Total foodgrain production in 1987-88 rose to 170 22 e President s Rule saw the opening of 14 060 small-scale H 
lakh MT from 162 93 lakh MT ın spite of the and 22 medium and large units involving an investment 
unprecedented drought during Kharif 1987. The saient of Rs 2437 crores and employing 47 225 people 
features, @ ThePunjab Government now provides full capital f 
Year Wheat Rice  % age contribution subsidy of 15% to all industrial units in the three border 
to Central poo! districts which is in addition to the 10% Central 
{lakh lakh Wheat Rice Subsidy 
tonnes) tonnes) Power 
1986-87 64 84 42.87 615% 470% Year Installed Energy 
1987-88 44 18 3281 56 0% 496% capacity availability 
b 1988-89 4737 = 73 0% = (MW) (Million a iowatt 
(Upto 14 6688) hours) 
© Punjab produces 21 2% of the country's cotton with 1986-87 2 46150 9 564 l 
only 7 4% of country s cotton area sown In 1987-88 1987-88 2676 10 10 144 ` 
cotton production rose by 10% in Punjab while the crop 1988-89 3063 10 10915 1 
was destroyed by drought elsewhere (expected) 
€ Sugar recovery in Punjab 1s 10 18566 — the highest in 
northern India In 1987-88 the crushing capacity of the € Work proceeds on the Thein Dam expansion of the 
State s cooperative sugar mills went up by 4200 MT, Ropar Thermal Power Plant and medium and micro 
€ ARs, 240 crore bagasse-based plant is to be hydel projects as well as plans for a new thermal plant 
established at Gorndwal at Goindwal 
€ The State disbursed Rs 60 crores in land-development Industna! productivity 
loans recovered 97% and won the Venkataraman e Man-days lost due to strikes and lock-outs in Punjab 
Trophy for the fifth consecutive year for the highest d-opped from 5 84 567 in 1986-87 to 1 70 785 in 
recovery 1987-88 
@ |n 1987-88 Punjab also produced 10% of the total milk € During the same period unemployment allowance 
In India despite having a breedable cattle population of amounting to Rs 66 84 lakhs was distributed to 11 785 Y 
5 fust 3 95*& and now dairying provides direct unemployed educated youths and 11 000 job-seekers g 
i employment to 30 000 rural youths gained employment through Punjab s employment 
E * Insurance against death and permanent disability for exchanges Also the minimum wages for agricultural 
fd anyone involved in agricultural operations fs a unique and brick-kiln workers was raised by 15% 
y innovation of the Punjab Agricultural Marketing Board Health and family welfare 
H Relief e 218lakh people at the grassroots level were reached 
H 9 When standing and harvested wheat-crop was damaged through a State-wide Mass Contact Programme in 1987- 
^ all over Punjab during April-May 1987-88 11 lakh 88 and motivated to become opinion leaders to 
M farmers and agricultural labourers were given relief popularise preventive end promotive health-care and p 
B worth Rs 130 crores in cash and kind, And because also propagate the smali-family norm i 
H BLIC they produced a good harvest despite the drought @ Punjab won the National Cash Award for the highest j 
P PU during Kharıf 1987 they received an unprecedented pertormance in family welfare for the fifth year running j 
8| RELATIONS Rs 17 per quintal as paddy-bonus Drought-reliel for 20-Point Programme ; £ 
K PUNJAB other crops worth Rs 132 5 crores was disbursed € |n 1987-88 Punjab had the distinction of ranking first in M 
t J among 15 18 lakh beneficiaries India for the third year in succession f 
E i 
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EDITOR’S NOTEBOOK 


Retreat without Grace 


HERE is a saying in military parlance called “orderly 

retreat". This 1s not an easy operation to manage. 
It requires quahties of command and leadership to bring 
itabout Sometimes this becomes more difficult than 
launching an offensive in a military campaign. 

As we watch Rajiv Gandhi mishandle the contro- 
versia] Defamation Bill we are reminded of the diffi- 
culty of achieving orderly retreat It 1s now an open 
secret that the Rajiv Government was taken by surprise 
at the tremendous sweep of resentment in all sections of 
the public at the sudden introduction of the Defamation 
Bill, 1988 Inthe personal experience of the present 
writer — extending over 45 years — there has never 
been an occasion of a measure involving press freedom 
which has found the Government so hopelessly isolated 
from practically all sections of the public. 

One of the reasons that impelled the Government to 
hold back the Defamation Bill from the Rajya Sabha 
was the reported disapproval of the controversial Bill 
by a number of senior Congress-I MPs in the Upper 
House There was also the unprecedented demon- 
stration of opposition to the Bill in the editorials 
of practically al) newspapers all over the country 
including those known to be pro-Congress-I. In fact, 
the number of papers which might have supported the 
Bilor kept quiet can be counted on one’s finger-tips 
Under these circumstances, the Government was left 
with no option but to avert a disaster by deferring its 
passage through the Rajya Sabha 

What has, however, caught the vigilant eye of the 
public is that the infamous Defamation Bill has not 
been scrapped but only its. passage through the Rajya 
Sabha deferred In course of his address before the 
AICC-I seminar on nation-building on September 4, 
Ray Gandhi made an astoundingly obstinate state- 
_ment, saying that only “a section of the press" was 
opposing the Bill; and though its introduction in the 
Rajya Sabha was deferred, he made it abundantly 
clear that there was no question of the Bill being 
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dropped. To underline his point, he made 
the categoric assertion: “We are totally 
convinced that the Bill is needed I am 
myself completely convinced that we are 
proceeding on the right line." 

What 1s shocking 1s the Prime Minister's gratuitous 
insult to those opposing the Bill. “Nobody sat down 
and read the Bill and what has happened so far 1s only 
hahakar (outcry against the Bill) " It 1s indeed pre- 
posterous that the Prime Minister should accuse the 
critics of the Billin the press as not having read 
the Bull itself In fact, the press from the very 
moment of the introduction of the Bill, has not only 
attacked it editorially but has carried a number of 
the articles giving in meticulous details their criticism 
of the provisions of the Bill from different persons 
distinguished 1n their respective lines — like Justice 
H R Khanna and V R Krishna Iyer, legal experts 
lke A G Nooran, Rajiv Dhavan and Upendra 
Baxi, senior commentators and columnists like Madhu 
Limaye, S. Sahay and N. Ravi — all having made a 
through study of the provisions of the Bill. 

One feels rather perturbed that the Prime Minister 
has kept himself so innocent of the storm of con- 
troversy raging round the Defamation Bill in the 
press. What are his battery of media advisers doing 
all this time? Are they not posting the Prime 
Minister with what 1s appearing in the press over 
this important issue, as they are supposed to do as 
part of their official duty? Or, is ıt that the Prime 
Minister chose to have a swipe at the critics of the 
Bill knowing fully well that what he was saying was 
just not true? 

The Prime Minister has made a rather strange 
claim that “almost 80 to 90 per cent of the pro- 
visions of the Bill already existed in the statute- 
book". In fact, this 1s the burden of the plea put 
forward by those 1n Government canvassing for the 
Bil today Most of them make the claim that a 
large part of the Bill is simply a reproduction of the 
existing law One can argue on that point if that 


Pledge bu Journalists and Press Workers 
at New Delhi rallu on September 5, 1988 


We, the members of the newspaper profession, pledge here 
today that we shall spare no effort, sacrifice or suffering, to 
ensure that the Defamation Bill, 1988 ıs withdrawn uncondi- 
tionally and unequivocally The Government has challenged 
our basic right to inform the people without fear or favour, 
and our reply here and now 1s that we accept the challenge 
Freedom of expression 1s an inalienable right the founders of 
the Republic have guaranteed tous We will protect ıt to 
the last drop of our blood 

This 1s not our fight alone, it 1s of the people who depend 
on us for information Ina free society where response 1s 
free, a free press 1s a must The Defamation Bill wants to 
throttle free voices It strikes at the very edifice of democracy 

Let the word go out from here to all corners of the country 
that we cannot and shall not compromise or be cowed down 
when freedom of the press 1s threatened None, howsoever 
high 1n the land, can take liberty with our fundamental right 
And, let it be known that we shall fight with all our might 
if there 1s any onslaught on our freedom of expression, now 
or later 

We appeal to the people all over the country to Join us in 
our struggle and force the Government to withdraw the 
dracoman Bill O 
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was so, why then have the new measure? It :s also 
being trotted out that only a small a very 
small portion of the Bill might be regarded as 
new and, therefore, unacceptable It 1s strange that 
the good and the bad points of the Bill are being 
statistically measured It is like a doctor telling his 
patient that he is 98 per cent okay, but only two 
per cent 1s affected by terminal cancer Those who 
have made a thorough study of the Bill have amply 
shown that the entire concept of the Bill 1s malafide 
and repugnant to the very tenets of democracy. 

Under the circumstances, the Prime Minister's 
testimonial for the Bill would hardly cut any ice 
with different media organisations who have made a 
deep study of the pernicious Bill It was, therefore, 
expected that the campaign against the Bill would 
now continue  Rajiv Gandhi’s hope that by putting 
off the Rajya Sabha debate on the Bill but insisting 
at the same time that “‘the Bill ıs needed" there 
would now be *an open debate”, appears to be born 
out of strange logic Any debate under these condi- 
tions would be far from open, since the Defamation 
Bill itself would hang all the time like the Damocles’ 
sword over everybody A genuinely open debate on 
measures to curb defamention would imply that the 
Bill would be withdrawn lock, stock and barrel, and 
then there could be a nationwide debate, to be parti- 
cipated in by the media personnel and the Govern- 
ment agencies on the question how the law about 
defamation would have to be improved upon, since 
the media itself—as borne out by the report of the 
Second Press Commission — 1s concerned with the 
need to curb, if not altogether liquidate, the yellow 
press Incidentally, if one were to take a detailed 
stock of the papers systematically indulging 1n yellow 
journalism ıt would be found that they are, by and 
large, recipients of the Government's patronage 
And that 1s the reason why tbe Government has 
fought shy of entering into serious discussion with 
responsible organisations of journalistslon how to curb 
the menace Besides, a careful study of the Defama- 
tion Bill makes it abundantly clear that the press 
that would thrive under the benediction of this pro- 
posed Rajiv law would be largely a servile press and, 
therefore, a corrupt press 

Despite Rajiv Gandhr’s hope that the tide of mass 
resentment against the Bill could now be controlled 
by admonition of "thus further and no farther", 
it 1s clear that the journalists’ struggle for the 
defence of press freedom would reach new heights 
with the active backing of the democratic public 
The promise of this could be sensed im the magni- 
ficent rally by pressmen 1n New Delhi on September 
5 — in which editors and proprietors, press workers 
and management personnel participated — ending 
up with the pledge that they would not relent 
until the Bill, the whole Bill, 1s scrapped The 
total press strike on September 6 brought out the 
chilling isolation of the Government Any Govern- 
ment with an iota of wisdom would pay heed to 
the present temper of the Fourth Estate and with- 
draw the Bill at this stage 

But can we trust Rajiv Gandhi that he would 
act with logic and common sense? 


September 7 - N.C. 
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only hahakar (outcry) ” 


Jn a speech on September 4, Rajiv Gandhi said " Nobody has 
sat down and read the Bill and what has happened so far is 


The falsity of this imputation is proved 


: by the fact that a number of serious articles on the pernicious 
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character of the Defamation Bil had already appeared when he 
Here are two written before the Prime Minister spoke 


—kEditor 
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Y the time these lines appear in print, the 

crescendo of protest against the Defamation 
Bill, stnisterly rushed through Parlament, shall 
have mounted For good reasons. 

The 1mplications of the Bill are best. explained 
through an illustration Already a radio programme 
official 1s in trouble for having allowed a child to 
narrate what it considered a Joke Gali galt me shore 
hat, Rajiv Gandhi chor hai. A teacher of journalism has 
also been in trouble for setting a question con- 
cerning the incident for students seeking admission. 
His face, I understand, was blackened by Congress-I 
zealots and he was paraded through the streets The 
teacher 1s facing other troubles but nothing has hap- 
pened to the Congress-I men who took the law into 
their hands The teacher has now moved the High 
Court and'there are other cases too 

Fortunately, the Defamation Bill had not entered 
the statute-book then Had it, the teacher could 
have been charged with defamation and the child 
too, depending upon its age They would have 
been charged under Section 13 of the Bill. It reads: 
“Notwithstanding anything contained in , Chapter 
II (which deals with defamation and the exceptions) 
of this Act, whoever by words, either spoken or 
intended to be read or by sign or visible represen- 
tation, makes or publishes any imputation falsely 
alleging that any person has committed an offence, 
or has done or omitted to do any act which 
amounts to an offence, be punishable with :mprison- 
ment for a term which shall not be Jess than one 
montb, but which may extend to one year and 
with fine which may extend to two thousand rupees, 
and in the case of a second or subsequent offence, 
with imprisonment for a term which shall not be 
less than three months, but which may extend to 
five thousand rupees" It might be explained here 
that, legally, publication means communication for 
a third person 

Read the provision closely. Once the judge finds 
the accused guilty he has to jail the accused for 
atleasta month for the first offence and for at 
least three months for the subsequent ones. But 
if one keéps in mind that publication of the same 
matter in each edition 1s a separate offence the 
editor or publisher who may have reported the radio 
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station 1ncident or about the setting of the question 
could be jailed separately for publication 1n each 
edition 

Who would have tried the case? A sessions judge, 
according to the new Jaw. He could try the case 
summarily (Section 14(2)) but award the maximum 
punishment provided by the Defamation Bill. (The 
traditional legal notion 1s that summary trials 
are meant for petty offences, but a summary trial 
which could result in years of 1mprisonment 1s the 
Rajgv Gandhi Government's contribution to legal 
jursprudence) The Sessions judge- could hold the 
trial in camera (Section 18(3)) and any paper 
publishing "any matter in relation to any such 
trial” could be jailed for two years and fined too. 

Let us take another illustration‘ The executive 
committee of a political party makes the allegation 
of corruption against the present Central Govern- 
ment. The practice thus far has been for the 
press to get to know the proceedings through its 
contacts or through its spokesman and freely 
report it Henceforward, it would be defamatory 
to doso For the Defamation Bill does allow a fair 
reporting of the proceedings of foreign legislatures, 
international organisations, the international court, 

Rit ec fesso e S a opa rigo ee a ne doe 


Scholars Demand Withdrawal of 
Defamatíon BIN ` 

We, from the academic community, are deeply dıs- 
tressed by the Defamatıon Bıll, 1988 We share the 
broad assessment of the press community that the 
basic thrust, the provisions and the manner of pushing 
through this Bill are contrary to the fundamental tenets 
and, spirit of a democrracy and involve a drastic 
departure from tie democratic approach and traditions, 
which we have cherished 1n India 

In our view, the present Bill threatens the democratic 
way of life which is based on unhindered flow of nfor- 
mation and free expression of opinion on matters of 
public importance, as well as due legal and Judicial 
process — all of which are as vital for the people as for 
the healthy functroning of democratic government itself 

We, therefore, fee! that the best course open for the 
Government 1s to respect public opinion and drop the 
present Bill altogether 

S Mukhopadhyay, CH Hanumantha Rao, NS 
Siddhaithau, PC Joshi, Hrishikesh Panda, Moneei 
Alam, BN Golda, Ashish Bose, T.N Madan, G K 
Kadekodi, DU Sastiy (all fiom Institute of Economic 
Growth), AL Nagar, Suresh D Tendulkai , Om Prakash, 
Badal Mukheiji, Andre Beteille (all from Dellu School of 
Economics), J P S Ubeioi, Anceta A Minocha, Abhiytt 
Dasgupta (all fiom Della School of Economics — 
Sociology Depa tment) ' 


even of the proceedings of a local authority, a 
commission or tribunal, but makes an exception in 
the case of a meeting or sitting “‘the admission. to 
which is denied to representatives of newspapers 
and other members of the public” - 

Thus what the Bil ensures is that, without 
attracting the Defamation Bull, no newspaper can 
report the proceedings of the meetings of political 
parties from which journalists are excluded. What 
can be reported 1s the “notice or other matter issued 
for the information of the public by or on behalf 
of the Government ora local authority” Thus the 
Press Information Bureau can get away with any 
defamatory allegation they choose to make, so too 
Doordarshan But newspapers can report only at 
their own risk what has transpired in the session 
of the political parties to which journalists are 
generally not admitted. Thus while defamatory 
statements against Opposition leaders would be in 
order; defamatory statements against Government 
leaders would be punishable with fine and jail. 

The two illustrations show beyond any shadow 
of doubt ‘that what the Government has failed to 
meet politically it ıs trying to achieve legally. I 
personally would give Rayiv Gandhi and his 
Government the benefit of the doubt, espe- 
cially about Rajiv Gandhi’s personal involve- 
ment in the various defence deals And I would 
not go on and on with the same story even 
when I am getting nowhere but I would certainly 
resist any 'attempt to muzzle a scrutiny of public 
affairs on questions of public morality Lıfe ıs not 
the Indian Evidence Act The strict proof that 1s 
required to establish a ''fact" in law courts 1s 
just not possible in common life If the Opposition 
and a section of the press have been able to throw 
sufficient mud so as some of it to stick to Rajiv 
Gandii and his party the answer is not a draconian 
defamation law but reaching out to the public 
with their case Even if Rajiv Gandhi ıs able to 
gag the press, can he really stop the whispers and 
the mnuendos that are so effective .1n the country 
as the campaign against family planning during the: 
Emergency showed? 

Chidambaram has stated that he has done no 
more than having a comprehensive defamation law 
and acting on the recommendations of the Law 
Commission and the Press Commission. The point 
has already been made in the press that these old 
recommendations have been resurrected for new pur- 
poses. There seems to be a uniformity in the 
Government’s response to a situation, irrespective of 
who the Prime Minister 1s. Indira Gandhi too re- 
surrected tbe Law Commission's recommendation 
when she decided to get some Supreme Court judges 
superseded. 

Chidambaram's, first contention has been that 
he has almost reproduced the sections on defamation 
in the Indian Penal Code — almost The only 
departure 1s that an imputation which — "exposes 
directly or indirectly, such person to hatred, con- 
tempt or ridicule or disparages or causes injury to 
such person 1n his trade, business, profession, ceiling 
or office" has been made an offence. This 
did not figure ın the Indian Panel Code, One has 
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only to read it to realise its dangerous implications. ` 
No more allegations against the Bachchan brothers: 

Their business or profession would be affected. This. 
“almost” also includes the enhancement of the 

punishment ^ Section 500 of the IPC provides for a 

maximum punishment of two years and fine Now 

for a second offence the jai] term could be five years 

and the fine Rs 5,000. ' 

The IPC does not make ıt compulsory for an: 
offending newspaper to publish whole or part of the 
judgement, depending upon the judge's order but the 
Defamation Bill does. As an expert has already 
pointed out, free publication of a lengthy court 
judgment could severely damage a newspaper finan- 
cially. There 1s the further provision that the court 
may consider whether or not the defence by the 
accused has aggravated the offence. 

The Defamation Bill has yet "another new pro- 
vision “‘grossly indecent of scurrilous writing” or 
writing intended for blackmail ıs punishable with 
two years jail and fine for the first offence and 
higher punishment for subsequent offences What 1s 
scurrilous has not been defined, what 1s not has been 
mentioned. It is not scurrilous to make imputations 
against one for the public good but what ıs good for 
the public 1s a question of fact which the accused 
must establish Again it ıs not scurrilous to 
express 1n good faith an opinion concerning the con- 
duct of a publie servant in the discharge of his 
duties or of any person touching any public question, 
but 1n deciding whether or notan offence has been 
committed, the court hasto take into account the 
general character of the person charged, the domi- 
nant effect of the matter published and the evidence 
offered on behalf of the accused. 

It might be pertinent to mention here that the 
Bihar Press Bill had sought to define the word, 
scurrilous, as deeming to “include any matter which 
is likely to be injurious to morality or 1s calculated 


to injure a person’’ — a very vague definition which 
through non-definition, has been left vaguer still by 
the Defamation Bill. / 


The next limb of Chidambaram’s argument has 
been that he has followed merely the recommendations 
of the Press Commission. This is not wholly true, 
What 1s true ıs that the exception mentioned by the 
Press Commission have been included. For instance, 
it would not be defamatoty tó give a fair report of 
the proceedings of foreign legislatures, the inter- 
national organisations, the tribunals and so on, but, 
as mentioned earlier, meetings in this country in 
which journalists and members of the public are not 
included have been exempted from protection 

, There can be no objection to the provision which ! 
gives newspaper an opportunity to make amends by 
offering to publish a suitable correction, and if the 
offer 1s not accepted to make ıt point of defence But 
what every editor, publisher and author must take 
note of ıs that if they refuse to publish, within a 
reasonable time, a reply by a person against whom 
an imputation has been made then the court “shall 
not disperse with his personal attendance”. " 

Now, ordinarily there is no reason why a responsi- 
ble newspaper should refuse to publish a correction 
or deny a person involved his right to reply. But 


;— — giving-this—right-a—legal-status-has-a-different con- 


notation My own experience has been that replies 
tend to be lengthy, themselves defamatory or irrele- 
vant. itis one thing for the Press Council to con- 
sider such issues and censure or exonerate a paper or 
the editor; 1t is another for the court taking note of a 
refusal to publish reply and deny exemption. 

The provision will encourage those who adversely 
figure ın the press fo demand publication of their 
lengthy and offensive replies, and if this is not done, 


A Ton of Poison with 





N. RAVI 


HE Defamation Bill, 1988 like other legislative 
measures, sprung on the nation suddenly, 1s 


clearly a response to the immediate circumstances of ' 


the time rather than the result of a long deliberative 
or reform process The media scene in the last one 
year or more that has brought forth this response 

‘from the Government has been characterised not by 
a rash of writings meant merely ito. defame but by 
those meant to reform, correct and expose to the 
public gaze the improper conduct of public men and 
officials so that they could be forced into more 
honourable conduct. Indeed, the exposes of wrong- 
doing should have convinced everyone of the need 
for serious investigation. 

From the larger democratic standpomt, this 
openness leads toa wholesome situation where, in 
the words of Bryce, “‘No serious evil, no ranking 
sore in the body politic can remain long concealed 
and, when disclosed, 1s half destroyed.” It is this 
tendency that the Government, seeking the veil of 
secretiveness for its dealings, has sought to counter 
and impose on the nation an administration. based 
on ignorance and disinformation which 1s but a 
"prologue to a farce or a tragedy " 

The response of those whose credibility has been 
damaged by their own actions. and through a vigor-' 
ous media and an open, democratic debate has been . 

-along predictable lines seeking the protection of 
high legal walls This strategy will not serve even 
their own interests, for their reputation, political 
Standing and credibility cannot endure unless they 
Test on the surer foundations of truth and honour- 
able conduct 

Public men all over have to suffer the uninhibited 
gaze of the free media, As an American judge put 
it, “Those who seek and welcome publicity of every 
Kind bearmg on their private lives so long as ıt 
shows them ın a favourable light are in no position 
to complain of an invasion of their privacy by pub- 
licity which shows them in an unfavourable light.” 
Indian Jaw, however, makes no distinction between 
public figures and private citizens and in the area 
of defamation 1s much more stringent than the laws 
of many other democratic countries. 
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to harass the editor by starting twenty cases in 
twenty places where the paper has circulation and 
make him perpetually rush from court or another. 
Obviously, the aim of the Bill seems to be to put the 
fear of harassment 1n the minds of editors and publi- 
shers. This certainly 1s a far cry from the demands 
of editors to be routinely, given exemption from 
personal appearance in court cases 

The Bill 1s cyanide mixed with sugar. 
will not save: cyanide will kill. O 


The sugar 





a Sprinkling of Sugar 


The tendency in deniocratic societies has, in the 
recent period, been towards decrimimalising the law 
of defamation Where the competing rights to reput- 
ation and to free speech are to be held ın fine bala- 
nce through the law, the State has tended increasing- 
ly not to interpose itself on the side of the com- 
plainant but to withdraw to the sidelines, letting the 
Parties sort it outin the civil courts Even where 
criminal jaws of defamation remain on the statute 
book, they are seldom used 

The Defamation Bill runs counter toa whole lot 
of trends that would make for an open, more demo- 
cratic society By enlarging the definition of defama- 
tion, by creating two new offences of “scurrilous” 
writing and of imputing criminal conduct (that 
carries a mandatory sentence of imprisonment) and 
by increasing the penalties and tightening the pro- 
cedures, it has sought to make the exercise of free 
speech more hazardous. The message to the media 
1s clear enough: silence 1s always an option. 

Some of the provisions of the new Bill are sought 
to be justified with reference to the recommendattons 
of the Law Commission or the Press Commission. 
A closer examination would, however, reveal that 
the most rigorous or largely irrelevant provisions 
have been chosen from their recommendations while 
others that would have liberalised the law (as for 
instance, the recommendation of the Second Press 
Commission that truth should be a complete defence 
to a charge of defamation) have been ignored. In 
any case, the aura of infallibility conferred on these 
bodies would seem misplaced, considering that it 
was the Second Press Commission which was the 
author of the mischief that would require a news- 
paper to publish any reply a complainant might 
choose to make if its editor or publisher or printer 
is to be granted exemption from personal appeara- 
nce at a trial for defamation ' 

Another line of defence has been that some of the 

, Provisions now objected to already exist as, for 
instance, the provision that when the accused claims 
that his statement falls within one of the exceptions, 
the onus of proving that would be on him. That 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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The text of the Defamation Bill 1988 appears 
| on page 25 as Document. 








^A Question of Norms 
N.C 


Taare is a lot of talk, debates and dissertations 
nowadays about women’s right to equality — 
in our country as well as in the -world beyond. 
And this ıs as it should be There 1s no need to 
make fun even of the more aggressive Women’s 
Lib movement because the message behind all this 
is the assertion of an awareness that there has to be 
an end to the discrimination against the half of 
humanity. 

The waves of this worldwide upsurge have 
touched our shores as well, and that ıs all to the 
good of our society Fifteen years ago, our Govern- 
ment set up a Committee to report on the status 
of women 1n our country. That report made many 
important observations and’ recommendations But 
after a few months of notice, the media did not 
pursue, nor public opinion sustain all that the 
report raised and demanded solution. Certainly, 
many new legislations bave come up, and the focus 
particularly by the active women's movement in 
our country has been on the long-nurtured obscuran- 
tist practices, some of which are utterly inhuman 
such as the dowry killings 

How many miles our nation will bave to go was 
brought out 1n 1ts ghastly nakedness by the burning 
of a young widow in the name of satz, and what is 
more shocking 1s that this barbarity was extolled 
by a fairly large number of people including an 
atavist claiming to be a Sankaracharya, and our 
secular democratic Government fought shy of 
punishing such culprits Nor did our political 
parties think it necessary to campaign for the 
outlawing of such propagation they were content 
with strong condemnation on paper and launched 
no mass action to enforce their stand. This 1s an 
issue where the Government is formally committed, 
a commitment handed down from the days of Ram- 
mohan Roy and William Bentinck So, it was upto 
the political parties through their mass action to see 
that the Government enforced what 1t 1s committed 
to. 7 

The question of equality for women has a wider 
dimension. It needs continuous vigilance because 1n 
our individual and collective attitudes we tend to 
betry a blatant bias against women — even the most 
educated amongst us, who claim to be emancipated 
and enlightened. 1 was pondering over a recent 
ancident widely reported in the media and has to 
some measure a subject of talk in the clubs and 
corridors of the Capital. At an evening party at 
Chandigath, a senior police officer, holding the im- 
portant post of the Director General of Police, was 
found to be drunk and in that state of drunkunness 
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misbehaved towards a lady, who is an IAS officer 
holding a responsible position in the administration 
The police officer was reported to be 1n such a state 
ofinebriation that he had to be quarantined from 
the party and perhaps sent home 1n polite. disgrace. 

At this point came the htmus test for all—not only 
for the errmg police-officer. How did the big shots 
inthe Government and quite a few in the media 
behave? There was a definitely perceptible attempt 
at playing down the police officer’s offence. 
The charge made against him among others was that 
he ‘slapped the posterior’ of the lady officer — a 
charge which none of those present has contradicted. 
For days, ıt was held that just an expression of 
regret by the erring officer would do — first he was 
reported to have done so to the Governor, and then 
when the lady officer filed a complaint with the 
police, there was a move for an in-house ceremonial, 
the police officer expressing regret to the lady in the 
presence of a few other officers. The Governor be- 
haved like a Sunday school preacher, asking the 
police officer not to get drunk and to stay away 
from parties. 2 

And then the barrage was launched against the 
lady officer Why was she so obstinate in demanding 
punishment for the police officer? Some smelt that 
this was a conspiracy of [AS to downgrade the IPS, 
sihce the police was getting all the kudos ın Punjab 
There were others who felt that the police bosses at 
this critical moment must not be de-frocked Isn't 
he a hero of the Operation Black Thunder, by which 
the Khalistani terrorists were recently smoked out of 
the Golden Temple? If he is dishonoured, wouldn't 
this demoralise the security forces and weaken their 
resolve to combat terrorism? One almost thought 
that. the aggrieved lady had become an unwitting 
tool of the Khalistanis in bringing into disrepute our 
brave Director General of Police Š 

It 1s amazing that very intelligent people would be 
so warped 1n their attitude towards women It does 
not require much observation to realise what iron 
nerves are required for a woman IAS, IFS or IPS 
officer to function 1n a community where values and 
norms are set by the male of the species. In this 
specific case, it 1s also implied that such a senior 
officer must not be humbled atthe complaint of a 
junior officer So, a mere police inspector had he 
misbehaved, he could of course be suspended, but 
not the Director General of Police It’s also said it 
was just a familiar way of greeting that he was 
indulging in. Let me put it the other way The 
Director General of Police must be very- familiar 
with the Governor. Would he ever dare to take such 
liberties with the Governor's wife — slapping the 
posterior? 

The pompous argument that this would demoralise 
the security forces locked in battle with the terrorists 
is the most fatuous Does it redound to the credit 
of a security force that ıt should have at its head a 
drunkard — as this officer 1s known to be — and 
that he has a habit of being rather unbalanced in his 
behaviour with the ladtes,-as 1s the talk in Chandi- 

(Continued on page 35) 
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to mark the occasion, — Editor 


Question What's your name? 

Answer. Mohan 

What's your father ’s name? 

Late Tila Ram 

* Where do you come from? 

Barmer district of Rajasthan 

: Which community do you belong to? 

Bhil tribe 

Wheie are you employed? 

Ms Chandra Stone of l'aridabad 

How did you land here all the way from Barmer? 

A In Barmer, the landscape 1s dry, arid and umrrigated, 
prospects of agiiculture are bleak and alternative avenues 
of employment are non-existent I have, therefore, 
travelled all the way in search of some employment 1n the 
stone quaries of Faridabad 

Q What were you doing prior to coming to Faridabad? 
A: Being landless, į was working as an agricultural 
labourer in the land and household of landlord of the 
village (Thakur) 
Q. Did you come 
agency? 

A- The employment being seasonal and wages being low, 
I found it difficult to make both ends meet Consequently, 
I had to incur loan from the village landiord for consump- 
tion, ceremonial, and pioduction purposes I found ıt 
difficult to repay this loan I have therefore, to mortgage 
my services alongwith the services of my family members 
fo: long working hours We work hard day after day but 
the cruel logic of usury defeats us As the interest on the 
Principal goes on accumulating and we find 1t 1mpossible 
to repay the loan, recruiting agents of stone quarry lessees 
approach us and pay some advance with which we can 
liquidate the loan It is with this advance and lots of 
promises for better employment and wages that I have 
come to work 1n the stone quarries of Faridabad along- 
with many others 

Q: Have these promises been fulfilled? 

A: No 

Q: When do you intened to return to your native place? 
À* I cannot leave the work-site till the advance taken by 
me 1s fully liquidated 

Q: Do you know how much advance you took, how much 
has been repaid and how much has been outstanding? 

A: 1 do not know simple arithmatic Ido not remember 
how much advance was taken by me, how much has been 
paid and how much 1s outstanding 
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here on your own or through some 


Tu above narration 1s not a fiction but an excerpt 
from a true interrogation Í made ın my capacity 
as a Commissioner of the Supreme Court with the 
Workers employed in the stone quarries of Farida- 
bad 1n January, 1984 (when I was Director-General, 
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article is being published 


Labour Welfare and Joint Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India in the Ministry of Labour) 

There 1s not one but nearly 10,000 such workers 
hike Mohan who are working ın the stone quarries 
and crushers of Faridabad under the most despicable 
conditions of human misery, privation and exploita- 
tion The people I interrogated represent the finest 
specimens of humanity — simple, unpretentious and 
guileless — who once taken to confidence unfold 
their lifestory in simple and frank words. They are 
honest and true to themselves, but they are also 
hterate and because they are illiterate, they are 
unable to reflect on the existential reality of the 
situation in which they have been placed They are 
unable to identify the generative sources of dis- 
advantage affecting their lives 

Being simple and innocent of guile they are easily 
lured into the promise of entering an utopia, little 
realising at the time of receiving advance from the 
malfunctional middlemen that from one tiap of 
debts they are entermg another No sooner do they 
land at the work-site, than all their hopes and pro- 
mises are rudely shattered and they are subjected to 
a chain of merciless exploitation They are subjected 
tolong working hours without break They are 
engaged m series of operations in. the quarry such 
as removal of overburden, making of working phase, 
drilling and blasting which involve use of explosives, 
fuse wire, cuttiug and breaking the rock into boul- 
ders, assembling them at one point and loading the 
chips on the trucks The workers make on an 
average an investment of Rs 30 for drilling one hole, 
purchasing explosives and fuse-wire and carrying 
out the blasting operations but the return on the 
investment proves elusive 

Being basically literate and unskilled and hardly 
aware of the correct techniques of storage and hand- 
ling of explosives, they suffer injuries which could 
easily turn fatal. Through a work process which 1s 
considered hazardous to life and limb at a site 
totally unfamiliar to them, these simple childiike 
and illiterate workers see before them everyday 
the grim spectre of death and the flower of their 
youth fades away before they blossom fully Their 
heartrending anguish does not reach the outside 
world and being unlettered, they cannot find an 
outlet to ventilate and redress their grievances till 
some social activist brings their plight to the notice 
ofthe Supreme Court through a public interest 
litigation As they go on sliding lower and lower on 
the human scale, the cynics and sceptics in the out- 
side world go on debating on the definition. of 
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bonded labour system and the relevance of literacy 
as a tool of their liberation. 

Literacy 1s not omniscience. A literate person 
need not be the purveyor of all knowledge Life 1s 
short, the expanse of knowledge ıs vast and human 
brain has its limitations. It 1s impossible to con- 
ceive of a being who with ail the limitations of 
receptivity and retentivity can have access to the 
wide frontiers of knowledge in the short span of his 
Or her life-time. s 

Literacy 1s not to be equated with mere learning 
of the alphabet eitheir. Ability to read and write 
alphabets must be accompanied by a process of 
understanding The latter comes out of access to a 
wide range of information, the capacity to co-relate 
human characters to true life situations and certain 
intuitive faculties like imagination, perception and 
reasoning 

The World Conference of Education Ministers 
on the eradication of illiteracy organised by 
UNESCO at Teheran (1965) conciuded that rather 
than an end in itself, literacy should be regarded as 
away of preparing man fora social, civic and 
economic role that goes for beyond the contours of 
rudimentary literacy. training, consisting merely in 
the teaching of reading and writing The process of 
learning to read and write should be converted into 
an opportunity for acquiting information which 
can immediately be used to improve living standards, 
reading and writing should lead not only? to ele- 
mentary general knowledge but to training for work, 
increased productivity, a greater understanding of 
the surrounding world and should ultimately open 
the way to basic human culture 

pen 1n the above sense, literacy becomes a tool 
of: 

(1) communication and learning, 
(1) acquiring and sharing of knowledge and 
information; . 

, (u$) understanding oneself, that 1s, reflecting on 
oneself, on the existential reality of situation in 
which one 1s placed with others; 

(1v) identifying ones strength and weakness with 
the strength and weakness of forces surrounding 
oneself — identifying the generative sources of 
handicaps and disadvantages that adversely affect 
oneself; 

(v) equipping oneself with new tools and techni- 
ques to grapple with these hostile forces for 
better chances of survival, improved living stan- 
dards and general well-being, 

(vi) a better and more intelligent participation 
in the community life or affairs of the commu- 
nity; and 

(vu) empathy and sensitivity to the misery of 
fellow human beings in such manner as would 
impart a new meaning, direction and orientation 
to life and as would make it better, higher and 
nobler. 

Let us analyse the need for and relevance of 
literacy in a few more specific situations. The very 
prejudices, fads and taboos which frown upon 
hteracy go indeed to demonstrate its strength. Let 
us start with the example of industrial workers An 
industrial worker 1n the organised sector, howsoever 
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intelligent and enterprising, is also in need of access 
to information such as information about the source_ 
of raw materials, how they are procured, at what 
price, 1n what quantity and proportion, conversion 
of a raw material to the end product, what is a 
product mix, what are the norms of standardisation 
and quality control, pricing mechanism of the end 
product, distribution and marketing mechanism, the 
economics of wage linked with productivity, wage 
negotiation and fixation process, provisions relating 
to safety at the work place, the mechanism for 
ventilation and redressal of grievatrces, etc. 

To deny an industrial worker the right to learn, of 
the right to become literate and through literacy to 
become better informed and more aware on the 
ground that an illiterate worker can also successfully 
operate machines, can repair and maintain them is 
nothing but affirmation ofa blind prejudice against 
literacy. It could also be the outcome of vested 
interests. 

A worker in the unorganised or semi-organised or 
informal sector 1s in need of similar access to 1nfor- 
mation about various processes of modern improved 
farming, suitability ofa particular soil to a parti- 
cular crop, quality of seed, different methods of 
soil conservation, water management techniques, 
1neidence of pest attack, different methods of handl- 
ing different varieties of fertilisers and pesticides, 
economics of inter-cropping and multicropping, the 
hazards of occupations like flaying, tanning and 
scavenging and how to minimise the hazards thereof, 
the economics of collection, processing and disposal 
of minor forest produce and machinations of 
malfunctional middlemen who rob them of their 
legitimate share of the farm and forest produce, the 
plight of share-croppers or landless agricultural 
labourers, factors which lead to their indebtedness 
and bondage and the series of protective and anti- 
exploitative legislations which exist for them _ They 
also need to have access into various development 
programmes/schemes such as IRDP, NREP, RLEGP, 
Special Component/Plan for Development of SC 
and ST, Integrated Child Development Scheme, 
programmes like smokeless chullahs, community 
biogas plants, improved conservancy and better 
sanitation, housing for weaker sections, social fores- 
try, clean and potable drinking water for day to 
day life, rural electrification, free legal aid, etc 

Cynics may raise their eyebrows and say that in 
ahighly stratified and caste-ridden society where 
the rank, status and position is clearly decided on 
the lines of caste and community, there 1s very little 
that literacy per se can achieve for these hapless 
sections, They are not voicing their prejudice against 
literacy out of ignorance; they have evidently a 
deeprooted vested interest 1s aireing such a bias. 

The above attitude also underscores the bizarre 
psychology of a jaundiced mind. If any change na 
highly stratified social structure 1s to become a 
reality, ıt can happen only through collective 
strength, that is, through organisations of the rural 
poor which can fight, bargain and secure for the 
rural poor their irreducible barest minimum human, 
social, economic, political and cultural rights. Orga- 
nisation or collectivity of the rural poor, however, 


is a long-term goal. Itmust be preceded by an 
intensive process of education, awareness building, 
conscientisation and aggregation A collectivity 
does not come all of a sudden hke a dramatic impro- 
visation, it 1s the outcome of years of hard struggle, 
suffering, sacrifices and it calls for lot of patience, 
moderation, restraint and tolerance Literacy 1n this 
sense 1s not like a dose of vaccine which can produce 
instant and dramatic results. It 1s an abstract 
weapon, though powerful, which gradually trains 
and equips the human mind and prepares it. increas- 
ingly for eventual challenges 

Let us analyse the relevance of literacy for yet 
another important segment of society — the rural 
artisans These are the carpenters, blacksmiths, 
cobblers, potters bandicraftsmen, handiciaftswomen, 
ete Cynics would say that they are not formally 
literate but have moie than compensated it by their 
fine imagination, perception and artistic ingenuity. 
By this they can infuse new life into the inanimate 
and cancreate objects which are feasts for many 
eyes They, according to these cynics, are notin 
need of formal hteracy — ^ . 

So far so good It 1s certainly not the intention of 
these cynics that our rural artisans should remain 
steeped 1n age-old ignorance, illiteracy and superstt- 
tons They should also wake up from their tradi- 
tional slumber and look around them and the world 
They should look forward to modern tools and 
appliances and must thoroughly familiarise them- 
selves with their usage A carpenter must under- 
stand the latest innovations in woodcraft, a black- 
smith must look beyond the traditional furnace to 
the electric arc furnace, a potter must look forward 
to the modern device of electric wheels and latest 
innovations 1n making earthern-ware, a cobbler must 
look beyond the crude and antiquated ways of 
making footware and must look forward to modern 
techniques of making fashionable leather garments 
and leatherware As they need to have access to 
information about modern tools, appliances and 
mode of production, we needto make available to 
them the appropriate technology and skills which 
would improve their productivity, enhance quality 
of the product, reduce drudgery but not reduce 
employment Literacy ıs bound to bea powerful 
tool in this entire process 
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CYNICISM does not end here but goes far beyond. 
A cynic would ask ‘An adult has outlived the utility 
of Interacy, why burden him or her at this stage of 
life with lessons in Itteracy and numeracy? Will he 
or she be able to retain the fruits of literacy? Of 
what use willit bein an adult's life? Is it not sheer 
wastage of resources?" So on and so forth. 

Such questions are not mere reflections of cyni- 
cism but aberrations of an attenuated mind which 
fails to understand and appreciate tube facts of hfe 
and reaches easy and presumptuous conclusions 
which could at best be a negation of truth. 

To answer this question one would need an objec- 
tive understanding of an adult’s life, mind and 
psychology The first point which needs to be re- 
ckoned is that an adult illiterate 1s not an illiterate 
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of his or her own making. He or she is illiterate 
partly on account of the fact that there was no 
school 1n the village or vicinity of the village where 
he or she could go and partly on account of the fact 
that he or she asa child was deprived of the oppor- 
tunity of learning on account of social or economic 
compulstons. In other words, he or she could at 
best be the victim of a discriminatory situation which 
is altogether beyond his or her control and is the 
creation of the society The question ts: do we leave 
them at this helpless stage on the ground that they 
are destined to be left as such? Social conscience or 
civilised human conscience requires that they cannot 
be left at this black hole of ignorance, illiteracy and 
darkness enveloping their hves but must be retrieved 
and resuscitated from this cruel impasse 

An adult illiterate ts also a human being and a 
human being ts the finest and the best in creation, A 
hnman being has every right to learn and through 
learning to. enter the Kingdom of the mind and the 
riches of the spimt. He or she has the same passion 
for good and beautiful objects (be they dance, drama 
music), same perception and insight into the nature 
and character of diverse objects as any other being 
Should they be denied access to these objects? To do 
so would tantamount to negation of the theory of 
democratisation of learning which implies that we 
must uncover the lead and williningly share know- 
ledge and information. As the report of the Edu- 
cation Commission (1964-66) put 1t. “While modern- 
1sation of social life demands revolutionary changes 
in the accepted pattern, Uhteracy among the masses 
IS inconsistent with the spirit of the age in which 
scientific and technical progress determines the way 
of life and standards of living. New ideas and new 
practices cannot be effectively communicated to 
minds which are untrained to receive them and make 
use of them Whether it 1s family planning or 
improvement of sanitary standards or any pro- 
gramme of social secunty or any move which re- 
quires change of attitude and habits of life, 1t must 
make secure to the people." 

The question 1s: how do we do it? Ina vast 
country like ours where conditions vary so widely 
from region to region and even withih the same region, 
where we have a highly stratified social structure laden 
with all the fads and taboos of caste, community and 
religion, we can hardly conceive of a recipe which 
can be uniformly formulated, for less being uniformly 
adopted .The perceived and felt needs of women are 
different from those of men, the interests and pre- 
ferences of. the members ofthe Scheduled castes 
radically different from those of the Scheduled 
Tribes and other backward classes The first and the 
most important requirement before spreading the 
message of literacy 1s 1dentification of the perceived 
and felt needs and interests of the adult learner. 

Secondly, 1t 15 desirable to draw heavily from and 
co-relate the knowledge, experience and intuition of 
the learner with the requirement of the three Rs 
instead of proceeding with the three R-s as the 
starting point 1n a soulless and mechanical fashon. 

Thirdly, it 1s essential to correctly understand the 
difference between an adult mind and psychology 
and that ofa child. A child moves in a formal 
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system with a controlled environment Not only he 
or she 1s compelled to go to the school but is. forced 
to read and write something which. may or may not 
be of his or her liking Conformity and acquiescence 
becomes the essential characteristics. of the formal 
system of learning. Conformity requires one type of 
instruction. and one typeof learning which isa 
stereotyped one Fora child who is unable to dis- 
tinguish the right from the wrong, the immediate 
from the distant, there 1s no time sense A child can 
afford to wait Not soi1san adults mind which 1s 
afflicted with all the worries and tensions of the 
world on the one hand and which would expect 
quick results and gains on the other An adult 
cannot afford to wait. Immediacy, therefore. becomes 
the key test and in this test, such literacy materials 
which hold out the promise of something of 1mme- 
diate value or utility may alone be acceptable and 
nothing else This underscores the importance of 
designing attractive, innovative ‘and need-based 
materials which can strike a chord between the 
curriculum and the felt need, 

Fourthly, the approach in communication of the 
adult instructor makes all the difference. The 
approach must be consistent with the voluntary 
nature of adult education and the spontaneity of the 
methods and choices. The instructor must treat the 
learner on a footing of equality, with dignity and 
honour and certainly not with contempt or 1ndiffere- 
nce which is manifest in. day to day life froma 
socalled literate towards an unlettered. He or she 
should not give vent to anair of superiority or 
patronage but one of encouragement and help 

Fifthly, in any programme of social mobilisation 
it ıs important to remember that no two human 
beings are alike and that difference is the core of 
creation Men and women are born differently, they 
think differently, they grow and live differently 
Talking of adult learners, their social and cultural 
background ıs different, their lifestyle is different 
Some may consciously wantto learn while some 
may not want to learn and therefore, may bè in 
need of mobilisation and motivation. Some may 
learn fast and some may learn slow It 1s futile to 
expect that they will receive the lessons with the 
same wavelengthard retain the same with same 
depth and animation as other learners In a country 
where more than 100 million adult illiterates are 
spread over in cities, towns and villages it 1s diffi- 
cult to identify which adult learner 1s more intelligent, 
more receptive and responsive and who 1s not and 
therefore, prefer one, at the cost of the other or 
include one to the exclusion of the other. 

While different strategies may have to be designed 
for mobilisation and enrolment of members of 
different groups and more particularly in regard to 
mobilisation and enrolment of members of certain 
disadvantaged groups belonging to the Scheduled 
Castes and the Scheduled Tribes (which should 
necessarily include pre-literacy motivational learning 
materials), all adult learners will have to be treated 
on a footing of complete freedom and equality once 
they are in the adult literacy centre It 1s true that 
despite best efforts there 1s bound to be certain 
difference as far as eternal motivation of all adults 
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to learn is concerned While for some learners theré 
will be a psychological readiness and eagerness to 
learn, with some others ıt will be a laboured process. 
This difference in internal motivation ts bound to 
lead to regularity vs irregularity in attendance, drop- 
outs versus continuance and retention vs relapse to 
illiteracy 

This, however, does not mean that we will ex- 
clude persons from literacy classes who have less 
internal motivation, less intelligence, less enthusiasm 
and less felt need for learning This will be the 
very anti-thesis of the principles of democratisation 
of learning In a country where the number of 
illiterates 1s large and where illiteracy 1s an outcome 
or by-product of historical, social, economic and 
political forces, far beyond the comprehension or 
1magination of the illiterate, ıt wul be a cruel and 
logical act to draw a line between the more intelli- 
gent, more receptive and less intelligent and less 
receptive adult learner and to do anything which 
will sound exclusive or discrimintory. The very 
concept of right to equality would warrant equality 
of opportunity for all types of adult learnere 
regardless of their social and economic background 
and their political and cultural preferences. 

There are several ways and means of motivating 
an adult learner. It is partly a question of the 
physical environment inside the adult literacy centre 
and partly a question of the overall prevailing 
environment outside the centre To the extent the 
environment inside the centre is attractive and 
appealing, ıt will arouse the interest of every adult 
learner. The interest so aroused can be sustained 
if the learner 1s made to perceive the progress of 
learning from stage to stage This will generate 
confidence in learning. r 

A different type of motivation will be needed for 
a student volunteer and learner under the principle 
of ‘each one-teach one’ It will be essentially a 
question of the volunteer’s personality, capacity to 
easily communicate, the extent by which he or she 
can make literacy more lively and relevant to the 
learner, so on and so forth 

The overall prevailing environment outside the 
centre can contribute a lot to promote motivation 1f 
only it values and prizes literacy. Illustratively, a 
sensitive and sympathetic administration (at the 
district, sub-divisional, taluka/block or even village 
level) going out of the way to relieve adult learners 
of their distress at. the time of natufal calamities 
would greatly help in arousing the confidence of the 
learners in the entire programme of adult education. 
A perceptive community sensitive to the importance 
of educating adults could greatly enhance the value 
of such education by honouring the neo-literates in 
public functions or opening up facilities of reading 
and writing for them through library and reading 
rooms which will facilitate their pursuit of continuing 
education. 

The Directive Principles of the Constitution of 
India (Articles 45 and 46) had vested in us a sacred 
obligation of assuring that all children who attain 
the age of 14 years will be made literate by 1960. 
Fifteen years after-enactment of the Constitütion, the 

(Continued on page 23) 
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ACCORDING to a diplomat 1n. Rangoon, "there 1s 
a force for change which will not be stopped’ 
It 1s this force which had thrown two autocrats 
into history’s dustbin in Burma recently The third 
leader is also ‘on his marks’ to disappear from the 
scene It is impossible for any autocrat to suppress 
it. This has been proved in Burma in the month 
of August, 1988 Democracy 1s the only word 
which could be so sweet aad acceptable to ıt It ts 
known as the “Burmese unrest”. 

The recent students' demonstrations sounded a 
death knell to the Burmcse socialist Government 
In the leeway of three troubled weeks, two stal- 
warts of Burmese politics one after the other, have 
had to bow to popular student willand quit. First 
General Ne Win, the Chairman of the Burma 
Socialist Programme Party (BSPP), which is the 
only political party in the country, stepped down 
on July 23, 1n the wake of massive protests against 
the Government Then followed Sem Lwin, the 
successor of Ne Win, on August 12, on the same 
grounds. This was a glorious victory for the 
Burmese students 

What are the reasons behind this victory? How 
did the Burmese students do ıt? What was the 
history of the Burmese ucrest? The present article 
1s an attempt to find out the answers to the above 
questions. 


ACCORDING to Gibbon, “history 1s little more 
than a register of crimes sorrows and misfortunes’. 
But the history of the Burmese students 1s an 
amalgam of resistance, sacrifice, agitation and 
victory. Students are the only midwives of demo- 
cracy in the present political syndrome of that 
poor country The history of the Burmese students 
1s a 68 year-old struggle against imperialism, fascism 
and autocracy. At first they fought British 1mperia- 
lism, later Japanese fascism and liberated their 
motherland from the colonial yoke on January 
4, 1948. They have been fighting for democracy 
since 1962. They are great patriots and untiring 
soldiers 1n this long struggle 

Burma had suffered under British colonial rule 
for nearly 90 years. It was a part of colonial India 
until 1935. Burmese nationalist movements were 
inspired by Indian leaders like Mahatma Gandhi, 
Subhash Chandra Bose and Nehru. 

The Burmese people’s early reaction to the 
increasing inability of the colonial Government to 
solve the ills of society was to revive Buddhism, as 
Buddhism is an mseparable element in Burmese 
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life. JS. Fumivall commented on the role of 
Buddhism "It 1s Buddhism that has moulded social 
Burman life and thought and to the present day 
the ordinary Burman ıs regarding the term. Burman 
as Buddhist as practically equivalent and insepar- 
able. The whole political and social life of Burma 
from the palace to village centered around the 
Buddhist religion and monastic orders.’ 

The Rangoon College was established in 1880 
by the colonial Government, Later a reformed 
Buddhist school was set up by the nationalists at 
Moulmein ın 1897. The Rangoon students estab- 
lished a Young Men’s Buddhist Association (YMBA) 
1n 1906 1n Rangoon. These institutions had played 
a significant role in revitalising Buddhism and 
encouraging the moral uplift and religious life. 

The real conflict began between the nationaltsts 
and colonial Government, when the latter decided to 
establish an elitist-oriented, degree-granting Univer- 
sity in Rangoon witha relatively small enrolement 
and high academic requirements in 1920 Students 
organised a strike on December 4, 1920 with a 
demand to amend the proposed University Act 
They set up strike headquarters at the holiest 
temple, Shwedagon Pagoda This temple has been 
continuing asa centre for protests and strikes till 
this day. 

During the strike period, people extended full 
support to the students. Several nationa) schools 
were established largely in. Buddhist monastries in 
1920 The Government was eventually forced to 
assuage the nationalists by appointing a committee, 
including their leaders, to amend the University Act. 
The strike was a clear-cut victory for the students 
and the nat'onalists, and hada powerful effect on 
public opinion. It also seta paradigm of student 
involvement 1n politics This phenomenon stijl con- 
tinues 1n Burma even today 

On December 20, 1920, the Rangoon University 
was established by the colonial regime In the space 
of very little time, ıt became the hotbed of nationa- 
lism and alsoa centre for free discussions and 
nationalist movements The Rangoon University 
Students Union (RUSU) was built im late 1920's 
by the students, and ıt became a mouthpiece of the 
Burraese nation 

The Dobama Asiayone (We Burmese Association) 
or Thakin Party! was established by Rangoon 
University Students in 1935 From this year on- 
wards they never looked back. Thakins took the 
control of the RUSU and led the historical. struggle 
for independence unti] 1948. 

The RUSU leaders like U Nu and Aung San led 
several strikes 1n 1936 and 1938 and became popular 
not only among students but also people of all walks 


of life The bloody 1938 riots effected a change in 
the Government. After the riots student leaders 
il 


became popular political figures. This was the 
turning point 1n the Burmese nationalist movement. 
Hereafter the RUSU leaders or Thakins dominated 
the political scenario until 1948. 

In 1944, RUSU leader Aung san established an 
organisation, Anti Fascist People's Freedom League 
(AFPFL) ın collaboration with the Burmese 
Communist Party (BCP) and the British forces to 
fight against the Japanese fascists After a long trail 
of struggles, Burma became free on January 4, 1948 
under the able leadership of Aung San. Thus, RUSU 
had provided national leaders tolead the country 
on to the path of development. Even, General] Ne 
Win was a member of RUSU 1n the early 1930s, 


BURMA is known as the “rice bowl of the Ear 
East" It has fertile lands, rich forestry and mineral 
resources. Yet, ıt has failed to exploit the natural 
resources fully. 

Independent Burma had faced several hardships 
like Communist rebellion, Karen uprising, and lower 
production during its early stages. However, the 
young nation survived under the dynamic leader- 
ship of U Nu, who ruled the country with popular 
support until 1962 

On March 2, 1962, General Ne Win staged a 
military coup against the U Nu Government and 
declared that he had intervened to save the country 
from self-destruction He abolished all democratic 
institutions in the country. 

The first opposition against the mulitary takeover 
came from the vanguards of democracy, that is, the 
students, in shape of a strike on July 7, 1962. The 
Communist-led RUSU strike was too widespread to 
be controlled by even its leaders It turned violent. 
The armed forces intervened into the matter and 
fired mercilessly on the unarmed students The 
result, Scores of casualties, dead and wounded The 
next day, the security forces deliberately blew up 
the RUSU building in which as many as 22 students 
were killed General Ne Win personally issued 
orders to his security forces to do this mbhumane 
action The RUSU building became a symbol of 
nationalist aspirations since independence struggle. 
This action severely hurtthe people They never 
expected such brutal measures from a former Ran- 
goon University student. This was the beginning of 
real struggle between Ne Win and students After 
26 years of fierce battle, students gamed victory 
over Ne Win in 1988. 

Ne Win introduced one party system and declared 
Burma as, ‘Socialist Republic’ in 1974. He declared 
his policy as “‘the Burmese Way to socialism". The 
core of the single party philosophy (Burma Socia- 
list Programme Party) ıs known as the ''system 
of corelation of man and his environment", based 
on the Buddhist Abidhamma Pitaka, partly on 
humanitarian and non-dogmatic Marxism. Under 
this system, all political parties except the BSPP 
were banned, industries were nationalised and exter- 
nal aid was refused by the Government. 

Smuggled goods are most popular in almost all 
Burmese cities owing to a Jack of adequate supply of 
consumer goods. The black market economy co- 
existed side by side with the socialist economy. The 
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major threat to the Burmese economy comes from 
drug trafficking. This tradeis the financial heart 
of all insurgent groups. 

The Government itself, acknowledging that about 
a-third of Burma remained outside control at the 
end of 1982, increased the national police force to 
a total strength of 58,000 anda third of Burma's 
budget in 1983 was devoted to defence and main- 
tenance of the 160,000 men army * A brutal police 
force known as len htein (riot police) was established 
by the Government to suppress the mass move- 
ments® In 1977, the World Bank reported that 
“mismanagement, price controls a overvalued cur- 
rency, low and misdirected investments, a rampant 
black market, sluggish employment growth and a 
stalled transportation system were still hindering 
Burma's economic development" 7 

All the four year plans have failed to reach their 
targets. The economy suffered from mismanagement 
and malfeasance and failed to keep up with the 
population growth According to Simon Freeman, 
*"its economy has been wrecked by decades of 
incompetent Government Agriculture and indus- 
tries have collapsed The local currency 1s virtually 
worthless".5 All these failures resulted in cabinet 
reshuffles, party purges, student and labour unrest 
which sometimes became violent 

Frequent demonetisations caused widespread hard- 
ship and despair everywhere Asa result, Burma 
which was once one of the richest countries in 
South-East Asia remains, one of the ten poorest 
ou in the world with a per capita income of 

180 

In 1983 Aung Kei had commented on Burma’s 
economy in these words. “Jt 1s modest progress, but 
each year falls behind the goals set forth in the 
twenty year plan (1974-94), which was designed to 
turn Burma into a socialist industrialised state 1n 
1994, The half way mark has been reached, but 
the programmes are far behind schedule, and under 
the present economic situation these objectives are 
unattamable’’.® 

During the early 1980s the Government opened 
the doors for foreign investments But all the efforts 
have been 1n vain owing to mismanagement. Really 
Burma with its wrecked economy was moving on the 
way to run under Ne Win’s regime. Thus, “the 
Burmese way to socialism” became “the Burmese 
way to ruin”. 


AFTER independence the new Government had 
introduced Burmese language as the medium of 
instruction Ne Wip's Government also continued 
this policy as a part of socialist education. This 
move had made no improvement and failed to keep 
with international standards and the virtue of 
honesty. From 1982 onwards, the Government tried 
to introduced English as the medium of instruction 
ın several colleges The present student generation 1s 
sometimes referred to as the “lost generation"",.1? 
Many feel that they were the gutnea-pigs of the 
socialist education experiment and are bitter that 
they cannot speak English like their parents The 
regional college system which was introduced by the 
Government iu 1977, became a  "YrGyui — 


ue s 


De college? meaning laughing stock. Hundreds 
of private-tuition schools are 1n operation. through- 
out Burma Ironically, their existence has been 
approved by the Government which usually frowned 
upon the 1dea of private enterprise 

The Government had increased 1ts expenditure on 
education from 152.1 million. kyats ın 1962 to 740 
million kyats in 1982. According to an estimate, 
there are nearly 35,000 regular schools, and 150,000 
teachers under the basic education system including 
primary and secondary school with an enrolment of 
5 5 million students The higher educational institu- 
tions have a student population of nearly 220,000 2! 
The total comes to approximately seven million 
students It will not be out of place to mention 
here that today nearly 92 per cent of Burma's citi- 
zenary is under the age of 20 Itis clear from the 
above data thata third of Burma’s youth has not 
been receiving proper education The number of 
Schools are inadequate to deal with the huge 
population. 

Under this situation, only a few of the graduates 
have been able to put their education to good use. 
According to an observer, “unemployment, partı- 
cularly among youth pre exceedingly high and the 
debt ratio ıs alarming"? The Government depart- 
ments and industries can recruit only a very small 
percentage of unemployed graduates who usually end 
up as shop assistants, car brokers, waiters, taxi 
drivers, and mechanics. Only the lucky few, who 
have enough money and can pull tbe necessary 
strings have managed to sign on as seamen with 
foreign shipping lines * D 

Frustrated, the youth have been transforming them 
into drug addicts, smugglers, and insurgents. The 
ethnic 1mbalances have also been contributing to the 
rise of insurgent activities 1n border areas Frustrated 
intellectuals, students and experts started leaving 
Burma since the 1970s. The students realised that 
a great deal of damage has been done to the country 
and people socially, intellectually and morally under 
the military regime That 1s why to restore their 
country prestige, freedoom and democracy, the 
students raised their voice against the Government. 

The frequent demonetisations caused severe hard- 
ships to the people Suddenly the Government with- 
drew several denominations of currency at least three 
times since independence. Every year Amnesty 
International has been accusing the Burmese Govern- 
ment of adopting harsh measures to suppress the 
people’s movements, Frequent closure of educa- 
tional institutions and use of the military to crush 
students’ unrest made the students more restive 
aggressive and fearless 

After the brutal suppression of the 1962 students’ 
revolt followed by the demonstrations in 1963, the 
University of Rangoon was closed by the authorities 
fora year. The RUSU was banned and political 
activities ın educational institutions were declared 
legal The students had been waiting for an 
opportunity to show their strength and anger. In 
December 1974, they used the symbolic opportunity 
provided by the death of U Thant — a Burmese 
pride as the former Secretary-General of the United 
Nations and a widely admired humanitarian in the 
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democratic tradition — to revolt against the Govefii- 
ment. As expected, Government imposed martial 
law and suppressed movement with an iron hand. 

In July 1975, a series of demonstrations was held 
against inflation. and unemployment. Again, thé 
students faced the closure of educational institutions 
and arrest, The same was repeated in the March 
1976 demonstrations Under these waves of unrest; 
Ne Win stepped down as President of Burma in 
1981. But he retamed the post of Chairman of 
BSPP. Now he moved to a behind the scene role 

In the space of two years, there have been two 
demonetisations ın Burma to appease the foreign 
countries and World Bank ın order to get more aid 
from them. The first was in 1985 and the second in 
1987 Starting with smaller demonstrations 1n 1985, 
the movement gained momentum in 1987 against 
these Government policies 

On March 18, 1987, a minorclash occurred 
between the Rangoon Institute of Technology 
students and local residents This small incident 
sparked off a conflagration which spread through 
out Burma rapidly The role of Lon htein (riot police) 
became a blot in human history According to some 
reports, nearly 200 people were killed by this bar- 
barous force. Many girl students were drowned in 
a Jake or beaten and raped in jail, something partı- 
cularly revolting tn a puritanical society such as the 
one in Burma More than 40 students were secretly 
burned in crematoria 4 ; 

During this struggle, the police killed 41 students 
by suffocating them to death in a police van. The 
Government of Burma officially admitted this crime. 
A major wave of protest came from the Burmese 
people who challenged the very basis of Ne Win's 
regime this year. To pacify the masses, the then 
Home Minister and head of the People’s Police Force 
were dismissed by the Government But the angry 
students never forgot this inhumane action of Ne Win. 

Large scale arrests of dissidents including a 
veteran freedom fighter, former Brigadier-General, 
Aung Gyi and Sein Win, a noted correspondent of 
the Associated Press, added fuel to the fire The 
Bangkok Post editorial said on the post-March 
situation The winds of change have struck Burma 
with seemingly hurricane force It remains to be 
seen whether the old-guard leadership will be left 
intact, or succumbing to the laws of evolution, be 
blown away 7725 

An American Professor, who visited Burma 
recently, observed: “‘The opposition 1s deep down 
widespread and much more serious than imagined. 
This 1s top of the iceberg,’’16 

Ne Win had realised that his days were numbered. 
In an emergency session of toe BSPP on July 23 he 
announced his resignation as the Chairman of the 
BSPP and proposed several reforms. At the same 
time he warned the people: “I have to inform the 
people throughout the country that when the army 
shoots it shoots to hit; it does not fire in the air to 
scare . "17 

Ne Win’s decision to prefer the gun to settle the 
present crisis, as he did in the past, might have 
encouraged him to choose Sein Lwin as his successor. 
Sein Lwin was well-known for his harshness and 
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éruel nature and he did not hesitate to state this 
while speaking on the March riots at a meeting 
“With the death of a few, everything is quiet If we 
kill another 10,000, we will solve the problem for 
good"J3 By choosing Sein Lwin, Ne Win had done 
a great mistake in the present situation If he chose 
Dr Maung Maung 1n the first instance, the situation 
would have been different. 

As expected, Sein's Lwin’s regime imposed Martial 
Law on August 3, and killed nearly 3000 people 
within two weeks The students were inspired by 
the Philippines peace revolution of 1986 Under 
the tide of the popular uprising, there was no way out 
for Sein Lwin but to disappear from the scene like 
Marcos His boss, Ne Win, also adopted the same 
way According to some reports, for the past few 
months Ne Win had been trying to transfer his 
huge wealth including precious stones and gold, to 
some Western countries There were some reports 
that he had already left Burma long back, as he 
realised that ıt was not tbe right time to say again 
“Let us forget and forgive ''1? 

On August 19, Dr Maung Maung assumed the 
change as the President of Burma as well.as the 
Chairman of the BSPP. He ts considered a moderate 
and non-military leader in the BSPP. This ts nothing 
but a trick of the BSPP to appease the angry masses. 
He lifted the Martial Law on August 24 and released 
several hundred of prisoners on the same day The 
Government withdrew all the troops from the streets 
But all these measures have not satisfied the people’s 
thirst for democracy It may be stated here that 
after gaining three major victories over the enemy 
since July, the students led mass movement has 
become more confident and realised that it 1s the 
right time to defeat the enemy, as the enemy is on 
his heels 

The present movement 1s regarded as a mass move- 
ment, since all sections of the people have been 
participating voluntarily to liberate their motherland 
from the present “Nazı regime" ?? 


BURMA has been passing through a difficult phase 
in 1988. The present movement appears to have no 
leadership A few persons hke Ayung Gy: and 
General Tin U became popular figures in recent 
times For the first time, Ms Aung San Suu Kyi, 
daughter of the national hero Aung San, appeared on 
the scene on August 26 with an appeal to the army 
to help the people She appears to be a popular 
figure because of her father's image Therefore, in 
the absence of the Opposition parties, there are 
prospects for Ms Aung San Suu Kyi to emerge as 
Cory Aquino of Burma 

After the Sudden disappearance of the two top 
leaders of the BSPP the party cadres have been 
openly criticising the BSPP and some members are 
leaving the party This may well be the beginning of 
the end of BSPP rule in the near future. After 26 
year of long struggle, the Burmese students revived 
their union on August 28, under the name of 'All- 
Burma Students Union’ (ABSU). This move could 
unfold a saga of trials, blood, tears and martyrs. The 
cry on the streets is for democracy, a word which 
means for many peoples an improvement in the 
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drab and harsh conditions of their lives 

Burmese students have created a new history with 
their heroic fight against the Nazı: Government of 
General Ne Win Their final victory 1s not far away. 
The global community 1s anx‘ously looking forward 
to a peaceful end to the misery of the Burmese 
people As neighbours, let us express our solidarity 
with the Burmese people in this decisive phase in 
their country’s life and convey our sincerest hope 
that Burma will return to the democracy in the days 
to come Ci 
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anchayati Raj: 
P. C. SURI 


BOUT a decade away from the twentyfirst century, 

the nations of the world have planned out strate- 
gies to. berald in. a new era Deng Xiao Ping of 
China 1s -canvassing for emancipation of mind, 
integrating theory with practice, breaking away from 
convention and training successors to meet the 
challenges of modernisation and cultivating a 
socialist democracy 1n China. 

In the USSR, Gorbachev's perestroika involves re- 
volutionary restructuring of all societal aspects — 
political, economic, admunistrative and social — for 
mobilising creativities of the people. 

Amidst these soaring aspirations, the Indian scen- 
ario cuts a sorry figure indeed In a recent interview 
to The Hindustan Times, Rajv Gandhi has offered 
slogans such as (a) planning should be for people 
and for projects or programmes; (b) people should 
participate actively in the development of the coun- 
try; (c) concept of administration to function should 
relate to larger goals of national hfe, that 1s, demo- 
cracy, socialism, secularism and non-alignment. 
Well-meaning words, but unlike Deng and Gorba- 
chev, Rajiv Gandhi has been persuaded by his 
advisors, the Planning Commission, the Ministry of 
Personnel Development and the Department of 
Administrative Reforms to entangle himself with 
concepts and systems visualised around the second 
Five Year Plan So much for dynamism and change 
and modernisation in the Indian social set-up as we 
march forward to meet the challenges posed by the 
twentyfirst century! 

Assuming that the objective for the nation is sus- 
tained dynamic development (including growth) on 
the foundation of cultivating equality, the basic issue 
is not this impotent, balancing, status-quoist approach 
but cultivation of bureaucrats, the elected members 
of the teams, as organisers and agents of change. 
Organisers and change-agents should be cultivated 
from amongst the people of all levels 1n 1nstitutions 

This is not an ‘utopian’ concept but can be oper- 
ated and ts being adopted by nations with sustained 
record of dynamic development despite low resource- 
man ratio This is what Jawahar Lal Nehru visual- 
ised But neither Rajiv Gandhi nor any political 
party for that matter, has evolved a conceptual frame 
based on this fundamental developmental concept 
By and large, all political parties are based on the 
principle of feudal patronage, of functioning as 
patrons of the poor, knowing that the promises are 
not to be fulfilled but only made. 

In his July 4, 1988 interview to the Hindustan Times, 
our Prime Minister has enunciated that panchayati 
raj without district planning would be uarepresent- 
ative and, therefore, less responsive. The Congress 
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Party is somewhat besotted with the panchayati raj 
concept. The Prime Minister is aware that the domi- 
nant socio-economic groups have a monopoly of 
power in the panchayat: raj Asa solution he has 
suggested safeguards, checks and balances for 
involvement of weaker sections in public relations 
institutions. This 1s impractical and merely a device 
for maintaining the status quo. 

Panchayati raj is based mainly on funds allotted 
by the Government. Decentralisation based on 
donation of funds generally breeds 1rresponsibilities; 
exploitation; leakages, nepotism and corruption 
There 1s no involvement of the people. The so-called 
‘elected’ cannot be trusted to exercise delegated 
powers in practice in a just fair manner This has 
been documented by the Bongiwar Committee set 
up by the Maharashtra Government to review the 
working of the highly boosted Maharashtra Zila 
Partshads The basic objective and test ofa true 
concept of decentralisation 1s cultivating organisers 
and agents of change for self-reliance and, by stages, 
self-financing development. 

Democratic decentralisation of education has 
achieved next to nothing in the last four decades. 
The politicians and/or bureaucrats have the power 
to transfer teachers, grant them leave and write 
their character assessments. Their contribution for 
the proper conduct of the schools, that is, in enroll- 
ing pupils, ensuring attendance of pupils and tea- 
chers, arresting drop outs, appreciating minor local 
needs and taking quick action, raising contribution 
and administrating school meals programmes, etc. 
has been minimal Instances of harrassment of the 
teaching staff are well-known. Teachers are often 
used for political propaganda and other personal 
ends, using the weapon of transfer as a threat — 
according to the Administrative Reforms Commis- 
sion (Verghese), Tami! Nadu, conducted in June 1978. 

Has the 1986 National Education Policy restructured 
education systems up to the middle-level as agents of 
change? The answer is: no. They continue in the 
same old mould regardless of the damage to society 
particularly at village level 

A major handicap in objectively analysing the 
panchayati raj concept 1s the cultivation of the myth 
of Gandhian democratic decentralisation. A powerful 
political lobby in most of the political parties as well 
as academics support the oligarchical panchayari à). 

The foundation course for the new entrants to 
services are nurtured on the block-based administra- 
tion and the three-tier panchayati raj. A National 
Institute was established to cultivate this myth The 
seminars are organised but not allowed to challenge 
the relevance of the concept itself. As the Andhra 
Pradesh Subramanian Committee ruefully observed. 
it was not open to them to examine the concept 
itself. They had to accept it as a given wisdom, not 
to be challenged. 
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The term panchayat, culturally, was concerned 
with a self-reliant, self-financing body of respected 
persons with integrity based on people’s support 
Tt was sociologically exploitative also Article 40 of 
the Constitution provides for nothing more than an 
inferior level of administration and not a self-reliant 
body. The State Governments endow them with 
powers and authority, as may be necessary for 
functioning as units of self-government Ironically, 
the panchayats, were allotted functions for which 
even the state did not have resources or capability. 

For cultivating a myth even Indira Gandhi was 
briefed to claim that ancient panchayat system was 
resurrected Panchayati raj was acclaimed as a step 
towards the Gandhian vision, when Article 40 had 
nothing to do with the Gandhian concept 

The Working Group on District Planning did 
not even attempt to comprehend Gandhij''s frame 
of thought. Its basic requisite 1s cultivating organi- 
sers and agents from amongst the people and in 
particular, the poor, to promote self-reliance, self- 
financing. He clearly stood for power of the people. 
In his concept of Swaray (Hai yan 28. 7. 46): "'Inde- 
pendence must begin at the bottom Thus, every 
village will bea republic or panchayat having full 
powers. every village has to be self-sustained and 
capable of managing its affairs. It will be trained 
and prepared to perish... ultimately, ıt 1s the 1ndivi- 
dual who isthe unit...” In his concept the “right to 
vote" ıs to be exercised by adult population “who 
have contributed by manual labour to the service of 
the state". By ‘Swaraj he meant a Government by 
the consent of the largest number of such voters. 

The concept that emerges from the Gandhian 
view of panchyati raj thus 1s. 

(1) Man at the Centre. 

(2) The concept of a non-exploitative society 
with no permission/scope for exploitative or 
unearned incomes 

(3) A citizen 1s entitled to political vote only if 
he contributes manual labour to the state. 

(4) The society shall contain its wants to cul- 
tured existence. 

(5) Self-reliance/self-financing 

(6) The relationship between the individual, the 
Panchayat with other institutions at different 
levels shall not be hierarchical The relationship 
shall be supportive In today’s jargon, develop- 
ment shall be based on planning by the people 
(through direct democracy) down to the family/ 
individual and itsimplemention by them The 
function of the upper levels would be to service 
and meet their indent/gaps to enable them to 
implement their programmes, their growth; and 
emergence of non-exploitative rural society 

Since the panchayati raj was inaugurated on 
Gandhiyir's birthday, that is October 2, 1959, J. P. 
Narayan formally concluded “Panchayati raj was 
a step, however inadequate, towards fulfilment of 
Gandhij's vision of swaraj — a vision that had 
somehow eluded the founding fathers of the Indian 
constitution.” (J. P's Presidential address on July 
18, 1964 to All India Panchayat Parishad, Banga- 
lore) That the current concept of panchayati raj 15 
anti-Gandhi did not bother J P even in 1964 
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There are "forces" deeply interested in 'culti- 
vating’ panchayati raj as another "tier" of elected 
oligarchies for three main objectives: (a) to provide 
more offices: of profit or patronage as the scope 
provided by the two tiers — Centre and States — 
1s saturated and meagre, (b) containing the poverty 
sector (about 70-80 per cent of the people in the 
ruralareas) through a mixture of patronage, some 
food, fear and 1solation; and (c) presenting a facade 
of democratic decentralisation/panchayati raj by 
securing sanctity within the portals of the 
Constitution 

According to J.P. the panchayat: raj did not 
succeed because the concept of a three-tier decentra- 
lised Government has so far remained as a mere 
administrative arrangement with no real power for 
the people and because important sections believed 
that our people were not fit for self-government and 
that decentralisation might lead to disintegration of 
the nation 

Unlike Gandhi: JP Narayan did not realise the 
elementary management principle that levels ofa 
hierarchical system take away power from the base: 
The people. He and his followers, who even pre- 
pared a draft amendment to the constitution for 
the Ashoka Mehta Committee, did not understand 
certain basic facts’ That the power of the people 
does not come from the power-hungry level system. 
Sponsored by them, but from cultivation of energies 
attitudes, by application of science and technology 
and through the capability to organise. 

The system proposed by them, in fact, makes 
the people impotent and dependant. Such a system 
does not promote democracy of the people. 

Let us now evaluate the working of the panchayati 
raj 1n Maharashtra. A review of the Bongiwar Com- 
mittee 1971 report reveals that— 

1 The so-called panchayati 1a} 1$ nothing more 
than an administrative delegation to a bureau- 
cracy composed of elected-cum-service personnel. 
The grafting-purposes was introduced in 2 stages 

In stage one, adhoc community development bu- 
reaucracy was grafted on the traditional administ-. 
rative structure, when this started failing, second 
grafting of elected personne] was introduced on 
the basis of Mehta Committee Report. 

2. This design has shown no concern for 
mobilising people's energies, resources, nor any 
capacity for planning for the development 

3. The manner of election and the design of the 
system in the current socio-economic-context 
cultivates "parasitic", anti-poor vested interest 
leadership and behaviour 

4 This committee (Bongiwar) did not refer to 
the well-established conclusion that ‘‘Panchayati 
Raj was introduced and used for consolidating 
the hold of dominating castes/interests on state 
politics. The Zila Parishads, Panchayat Samities, 
Panchayats were and are used as instruments 
of political control and support mobilisation for 
elections. 

The Mabarashtra zila parishads happen to be 
highly boosted examples of functioning of the 
panchayati raj_So also are the ones in Gujarat. 
A working Group of the multi-level Planning 


Division of the Planning found that "only to the 
extent that these local planning agencies are given 
funds and discretion to apply them that local 
initiative and local expertise get built up”. 

Local initiative méans nothing more than allocat- 
ing funds for certain schemes by a collegiate body, 
controlled by politicians and bureaucracy... Is ıt a 
concept of cultivating initiative at the local level? 
Secondly, the scope for providing funds from the 
state budgets — when the States do not have, by 
and large, even funds for the maintenance of infra- 
structure or for setting up the preconditions of 
infrastructure, that 1s, energy and irrigation — 1s 
extremely meagre. 

The Working Group also reported the actual ex- 
perience cf Gujarat (a model adopted by them) In 
the Sixth. Plan, out of a total outlay of Rs 3760 
crores, Rs 1125 crores was earmarked for the dis- 
trict level schemes Out of this, Rs 950 crores was 
allotted for ‘normal district level schemes’ to be 
sanctioned at the State level after asking the districts 
to prepare the schemes (for which the districts did 
not have either the time or the capability and the 
proposals were based on subjective considerations) 
At any rate, the proposals at the district level were 
to be prepared on the basis of guidelines issued at 
the State level Thus, m effect, the States would 
control 80 per cent of the district level outlay 

Another Rs 150 crores (about four per cent of the 
total outlay) was earmarked for discretionary allo- 
cation The districts have the discretion to take up 
schemes of local importance and execute them 
through the concerned department or organisation 
In practice, against an average of Rs 30 crores per 
annum for all the districts, the actual expenditure 
in the first three years was only Rs 23 crores 

The Planning Commission team appeared to be 
impressed by this and also by the sum of Rs 7 64 
crores mobilised from the people This performance 
ıs rather poor, as compared to the local development 
works schemes in the First Five Year Plan Yn one, 
district, (Gurgaon, for instance) over 30 miles of 
roads were constructed by people — who not only 
provided Jand or labour but also supplied broken 
metals from the locality — an example of involve- 
ment and initiative by the people 

The Janata Government had set up the Ashoka 
Mehta Committee because they considered maximum 
degree of decentralisation, both in planmng and 
implementation necessary for the attainment of the 
following objectives: increase in agriculture produc- 
tion, creation of employment, eradication of poverty 
an all-round improvement tn the rural economy. 

A basic feature of this Commuttee’s report as well 
as that of the Hanumantha Rao Working Group 
was a combination of rhetoric on basic tssues and 
convenient forgetfulness at the time of converting 
the rhetoric into concrete proposals. A most evasive 
exercise indeed. But the crucial issue or rather the 
basic objective 1s participation of the people. The 
aim underlying public participation is. “to help bring 
about a redistribution of resources and power in 
favour of the rural poor". But the Working Group 
propose merely devices to make the people's voices 
heard, and to enhance their socio-cultura] and poli- 
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tical awareness, as if these measures can bring about 
redistribution of ‘resources’ and ‘power’. Isn't this 
an example of lip-service as also double think? 

The Working Group mentioned the need to 
nourish the organisation of the poor, based on 
interest groups, and also referred to the need for 
a ‘new thrust’ — "economic betterment and social 
equality, involving quickening of change in the 
conditions of the least privileged have made egali- 
tarianism the governing objective of development 
strategy”. (Para II 2) 

Both these objectives would demand intellectual 
imtiative for conceptualising the idea of economic 
democracy and a new conceptual frame of manage- 
ment for social change as wellas the nurturing of 
economic democracy This was not even attempted. 
On the other hand, in true traditions of political 
oligarchy, a hierarchical design was proposed by 
the Committee, wiping out even the village 
panchayat. Relevently enough, these two rhetorical 
objectives did not find any place 1n the summary of 
recommendations They were meant to be mere 
rhetoric. 

The Ashoka Mehta Committee was made aware 
of the elected oligarchical framework and the 
panchayati raj as an oligarchical, parasitic concept 
Tt claimed that “the democratic process, as a 
component of modernisation should tend to 
de-stabilise traditional leadership 77 the long run”. 

Does our election system, then, financed by black 
or white money-power provide even an equality 
of opportunity to the massive majority-called poor 
— to get their interesis represented? Does the 
current system of election, with sts proved cap- 
ability to harden the caste-system and permit 
election with minority vote, have the capability of 
displacing the elected  oligarchical system? This 
system enables the ruling elite to divide and rule 
the people, dividing the people on the basis of 
caste, religion, language, region and vested interests. 

The Committee countered all this based on 
actual experience with the argument: this 1s a 
general malaise at all levels of the polity, why 
blame the panchayat: raj? This attitude — defensive 
and defeatist is writ large on the thinking (analysis, 
diagnosis) and contradictions between even the 
partially formulated concepts and the concrete 
proposals advanced by the Committee 

The Committee members were not prepared to face 
reality. For instance, their confidence in the 
panchayati raj was derived from the experience of 
Maharashtra and Tamil Nadu. Even their pro- 
posals — structural, organisational, planning — 
were derived from this experience They claimed 
that the Maharashtra design has functioned effec- 
tively and that the performance of panchayat samitis 
in Tamil Nadu has received wide appreciation 
(para 1 6). Compare these claims with the assess- 
ment of Bongiwar Committee regarding Maharashtra 
presented earlier and the Tamil nadu Administrative 
Reform Commission (Verghese) regarding panchayat 
samitis functioning in the field of education. I 
regret to say that the Committee’s assessment is 
effectively contradicted by these Committees 

The entire debate in the Ashoka Mehta Com- 
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imittee report is centred round building up “focal 
bodies” self-governing units, and not for restructuring 
the village society and economy 

The report even gave a draft for amending the 
Constitution, (prepared by political, constitutional, 
academic and media luminaries) for enshrining the 
three-tier local body concept in the Constitution in 
order to ensure the regular holding of elections and 
to obtain funds from the national resource kitty 

These units of self-government at the village and 
district levels, ıt was started, would perform “such 
executive and admunistrative functions...as the 
State Government, by law, confer on them... 
Including functions relating to the promotion of... 
economic and social development; and implemen- 
tation of plans relating 10 economic and social 
development, made by the Central or State 
Government 

The Committee rejected the villages as the base 
of the panchayat structure Its arguments were' 
() villages have small size of population, with 
meagre resource base, (15) 1t 1s doubtful 1f transfer of 
technology and group action can be organised 
effectively on the basis of villages (para (V. 4 2); (u1) 
the government cannot afford functionaries 1n each 
village for agriculture, education, health (para IV. 
43) since 1n some states — West Bengal, Assam — 
panchayats are established on the basis of population 
ranging from 15000 to 20000 (para IV 44), 
(iv) Punjab 1s planning to divide the State into 500 
units, covering 20 to 25 villages for establishing focal 
points, starting with a cluster of five village asa 
unit for planning and development with a complex 
of eight government functionaries (para IV. 4 4); 
(v) area planning techniques require a population of 
20000 to 30000 in Andhra Pradesh (para IV. (4 4); 
(vi) the four seminars organised by the Committee 
gave the "Impression" that viability criteria should 
include economic activities and that the village 
panchayat will not be a suitable entity as an adminis- 
trative and economic unit (para IV. 4 5), (vii) aseptic 
analysis of economic forces and welfare possibilities 
point to the necessity of panchayat covering a larger 
number of villages. 

This committee turned a blind eye to the basic 
preconditions of increasing productivity, that i5, 
consolidation of holdings or security of land to 
cultivator; for effective use of land and water (for 
increasing productivity of land and man) Effective 
planning for increasing productivity would require 
Q) group action of cultivators with contiguous land; 
(11) practical training of their self chosen representa- 
tive, may be a person with best functional capability 
as a cultivator, (111) communication by him to his 
group, in their dialect and through demonstration; 
(1v) above all, this group must get an assured means 
for increasing productivity. Unless a frame work of 
this sort 1s developed, with family/people as the 
base, it would be futile to talk of campaign against 
poverty or for increasing productivity. This is the 
purpose of economic (participative) democracy. 

The Committee was not even aware that 1n. many 
Asian countries (which were not colonised by the 
West), tbe bureaucracies of the Government were not 
concerned with rural reconstruction, Organisers and 
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agents of change from amongst the people perform 
these functions. 

The Committee, with its obsession for creating 
scope for the exercise of power by the elected, and 
its emphasis on administrative expediency, did not 
apply its mind to the mescapable relevance of the 
basic criterion-cum-principle, reach where the poor 
are. 

The Committee presented a vision of an “‘inte- 
grated democratic polity” It recommended 

Level-I: zia parishad, as the first point of decen- 
tralisation of the State’s developmental functions; 

Level-2* committee system at the district level for 
agriculture, education, small industries, finance and 
public works, and for social justice plus a Standing 
Committee of the Chairmen of these Committees 
This design was adopted allegedly for quick decisions 
and balancing of various interests, and these were 
constituted through the (so-called) system of propor- 
tional representation, 

Level-3 panchayat samitis, not recommended, but 
expected to continue, as the Executive Committees 
of the zila parishad or its agency, 

Level-4* mandal panchayats’ for a population of 
15000 to 20000 This is the Committee’s concept of 
grassroot level (para V 32), The leve! would func- 
tion as agency for implementation of the zila parishad 
decisions, and replace both the village panchayats 
and later the panchayat samitis 

Level-5: village committees: to be constituted by 
the mandal panchayat, would function as its executive 
committee 1n the village to look after welfare and 
Civic requirements 

Level-6* the gram sabha The Committee, presum- 
ably, to placate its Sarvodaya member Siddharaj 
Dhandha, recognised the gram sabha's important 
role in (1) activating the democratic process at the 
grassroots level (and here alone the Committee 
recognised the village and the people ın the village 
as the grassroots); (2) inculcating community, spirit; 
(3) 1ncreasing political awareness; (4) strengthening 
developmental ortentations, (5) educating the rural 
people in administrative and political processes; and 
(6) enabling the weaker sections to progressively 
assert their point of view 

Having admitted this role at the grassroots level, 
the Committee recommended that the nominated 
village committee. should arrange two meetings of 
the gram sabha per annum “to explain to them the 
Ag pertaining to the village and to carry the feed 

ack". 

The Committee thus effectively side tracked the 
real base, where the people function. The commit- 
ment of the Committee members to the oligarchical 
system than to the people 1s more dominant 

In para V. 7.2 and V. 7 3they gave an illustrative 
list of. items for implementation by the mandal 
panchayats, Most of these functions have to be per- 
formed in the village with the involvement of 
villagers. They need the mandal panchayat for 
selecting beneficiaries, areas and make sure of dis- 
bursement. The panchayat: raj is, after all, to be 
designed for providing opportunities for exercising 
power down to lower levels of the elected oligarchy. 

One must admire their competence in engaging in 


s 


exercises in irrelevance as well as self-contradiction. 

Consider their proposals for constituting the 
village level committee (para IV. 9) It will consist 
of: (L) a Member elected to the mandal panchayat on 
the basis of electoral units, as chairman; (2) mem- 
bers elected to the zi/a parishad, (3) representatives 
of small and marginal farmers No one to represent 
the interests of the labourers or rural artisans! 


The Committee was determined not to permit any 
such organisation of the poor at the village level. 
Its ad hoc proposal to create a social justice commit- 
tee to prevent leakages ın tbe delivery system gave 
one an inkling that arrangements were being made 
for further distribution. of patronage with some 
safeguards. This 1s a. well-known approach to co- 
opt some of the poor into the oligarchcal heirarchy. 
The design, based on diffusion of accountability, 
would be effective for slow functioning and thus 
permit misuse of power, without risk. 


The West Bengal Government has not even con- 
cepfualised the frame for cultivating participative 
economic democracy and the Prerequisite of develop- 
ing organisers and agents of change from amongst 
the people and, in particular, the poor. 


The very concept of decentralisation based on the 
donated funds from the Government 1s a false con- 
cept of decentralisation, because ıt cultivates 
attitudes of patronage corruption, irresponsibilities. 
This concept cultivates neither initiative nor self- 
reliance If Government resources do not flow, 
such decentralisation would automatically collapse. 


As Bandopadhyaya (Mainstream, October 13, 
1984, page 25-6), former Director of Panchayats 
West Bengal Government, observed: “Many of our 
panchayats and Government officials have become 
‘captives’ to the idea of these relief oriented (during 
the prevalency of floods and droughts) work-philo- 
sophy accepting the short-cut method of ameliorat- 
ing the temporary pressing needs of the people, 
without caring for the long-term economic objec- 
tives”. He also referred to mutual mistrust between 
the new comparatively younger leadership and the 
old traditional conservative leadership in that 
context. 


Above all, 1n the absence of the concept of inte- 
grative decentralisation to provide the ‘driving 
forces’, ‘growth forces’ and ‘motivating forces’ 
through stage to stage linking of today with the 
future, the net result would be stagnation. Transfor- 
mation 1s a continuing dialectic process. 


All political parties mouth the slogan: participation 
of the people The modus operand: adopted ıs elec- 
tion system, based on the approach “‘first past the 
post". The oligarchical panchayati raj 1s sanctified 
as democratic decentralisation on this basis. Is 
this election device relevant even for representation 
of the people? 

The Directive Principles chapter in the Constitu- 
tion 1s clearly based on the concept Government as 
the patron and people as the clients This 1s intend- 
ed for promoting disparities and preserving poverty. 
If any one bas any doubt let him read the ambiguous 
articles 39 (b) (c) which have cultivated and legiti- 
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mised concentration of economic wealth and evefi 
purchasing power. Read Article 43 to see for your- 
self that this article would, in effect, Preserve 
poverty. 


There 1s so much of all round bramwashing in 
favour of the Constitution through the educational 
Institutions, through academics, the Supreme Court, 
the politicians and the media that this reality is not 
even noticed. 

This 1s the challenge not merely for the new 
entrant in politics, Rajv Gandhi, but really for all 
political parties and even more so to the universities 
and intellectuals 

Is this system at all relevant for participation? 
Participation 1s not merely sitting in meetings and 
talking or giving advice or being consulted Partici- 
pation involves — particularly if the objective 1s to 
involve each family in growth opportunities — a 
continuous process of re-education; selection; organi- 
sation for getting end results; and so on, with refe- 
rence to basic needs at the peoples’ level and for 
national objectives at the societal level. 

A basic practical issue before all the political 
Parties — assuming they want to dismantle the 
current elected oligarchies — 1s to evolve systems, 
including the election system for economic demo- 
cracy 

The Prime Minister and the Finance Minister has 
set the objective: alleviation of poverty in terms of 
the norm of 2400 calorie-related income 

In actual practice it has resulted in preservation of 
poverty. Whatever little may be achieved at one 
stage is wiped out by the economic Strategy, based 
on investment through inflation and the droughts 

Do the manifestoes of other political parties have 
anything better than commitment to the dehumanis- 
ing 2400 calorie-related income norm? How many 
are prepared to adopt this norm for the subsistance 
of their families? 

Contrast this with the freedom to spend Rs 2000 
for one day stay plus dinner in a hotel for one 
person. This 1s justified as an incentive for moder- 
nisafion. 

The political parties and the middle class affluent 
academicians and opinion makers have to answer 
the question’ Do you stand for exploitative, oligar- 
chical panchayati raj? Or shall we confuse the 
people and undermine nation’s future by misleading 
them with the slogan democratic decentralisation? 


Shall we emancipate our minds and seek truth 
from facts? 


Ne ey ee eee eee 
Mainstream Agents 
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Islamisation o 
AABHA DIXIT 





f Bangladesh 


Wu the passing of the eighth amendment to the 
Constitution of Bangladesh by the Jatiya 
Sangsad National Assembly of Parliament recently 
the widespread belief of politics being insulated 
from religious interference has come under an 
increasing shadow of doubt in that country Some 
opponents of the amendment have dubbed the 
move as giving into the pressure exerted by the 
fundamentalists According to them, it goes 
against "the spirit of the liberation war of 1971" 
The fundamentalist groups on the other hand feel 
that the amendment does not go far enough to 
satisfy their basic demands. The result has been a 


sort of political melee with all parties in. the 
political spectrum trading charges and counter- 
charges. 


Perhaps, President Ershad wanted :t that way 
In one stroke he has been able to obfuscate from 
the political horizon the one rallymg point on 
which all Opposition. parties. had agreed’ his 
removal. But, at the same time, he may have set 
the country on an unalterable road towards funda- 
mentalism, which could upset the precarious balance 
between religion and politics that had withstood 
the frequent changes of power in Bangladesh. 

By pronouncing Bangladesh an Islamic republic, 
he 1s seen as trying to gain more economic support 
from the Islamic world, especially Saudi Arabia 
The superficial dressing of calling it an Islamic 
republic ıs used to lure more petro-dollars to 
Dhaka on the rallying cry of Islamic brotherhood 
According to some other political observers, the 
Islamisation attempt bas been deliberately made to 
stop short of an Islamic soctety to gain the middle 
ground among the fundamentalists. They have 
likened the Ershad approach to the experiment in 
Pakistan launched by the late President Zia-ul Haq 
who had gained the middle ground, in order to 
offset the lack of grassroot support for the regime. 
Ever since seizing power from the civilian govern- 
ment of Abdus Sattar, Ershad has been trying to 
emulate the foot steps of his mentor, the late 
Zia-ur Rahman, who after usurping power in the 
mayhem of 1975 had been able to attract mass 
support. Unfortunately for Ershad, the polarisa- 
tion of Bangladeshi politics has not allowed him 
to gain the middle ground as Zia had done. 
His ruling Jatiya Party has existed largely as a 
result of the institutional support from the army. 
Since gaining power, he has had to do the balancing 
act because the two Opposition alhances led by 
Sheikh Hasina and Begum Khaleda Zia, though 
diametrically opposed to each other programatically, 
have come together to agree on one issue’ oust 


The author is a Research Fellow in the 
Institute of Defence Studies and Analyses, New 
Delhi. 
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Ershad. 

Government spokesmen have stoutly defended 
the proposed move on the ground that enshrining 
the woid “Islamic” in the Constitution does not 
come ın the way of secularism. But the Opposition 
has begun a campaign to show that the recent move 
to introduce religion into politics has a self- 
perpetuating value, which could tear the social 
fabric of the country and result ın a theocratic state 
eventually 

The Government line on this issue has been that 
since the majority of the population is Muslim, 
enforcement of the Islamic character of the state is 
only a natural feature. However, they contend 
that “‘since religious and ethnic minorities 1n Bangla 
desh have been living ın communal harmony and 
peace" the Islamisation process would not curtail 
their religious freedoms. Countering the Opposition 
charge that such an amendment wculd lead to com- 
munalism, the Government feels that on the con- 
trary such an amendment “is an expression of our 
will to consolidate the independence and solidarity" 
of the nation It 1s supposed to be a counter to any 
communal and fundamentalist challenges. 

The Bangladesh Prime Minister, while speaking 
in the Jatiya Sangsad said the word ‘secularism’ was 
absent from the 21-point formulation of 1954, 
Neither did the six-points of 1966 contain this word. 
Even the round table meeting with Ayub Khan did 
not mention this word When the Awami League 
Constitution Committee drafted a Constitution for 
a Federal Republic of Pakistan, the word secularism 
was not there. Instead the text said, “‘collectively 
to order their lives in accordance with the teachings 
of Islam as put out 1n the holy Quran and Sunnah”. 
Thereafter, it referred to the "directive. priniciples 
of state policy — Islam”. Even the proclamation 
of independence did not include the word secula- 
rsm. 

Speakıng of secularism, Ahmed said that secula- 
rism comes when itis a question of discrimination 
on grounds of sex, religion, etc. But when there is 
equality before law and no discrimination then 
there ıs no need to spell it out. In Bangladesh, des- 
pite the amendment, equality before law would be 
self evident and tbere would be no discrimination. 
Hence the amendment ıs not fraught with grave 
consequences that the Opposition alleges. Interes- 
tingly, in the same speech to the Jativa Sangsad, 
Ahmed referred to the incorporation of the word 
secularism in the state principles. This he said, was 
the result of being “‘inflnenced”. The reference was 
obviously to India. Throughout the speech, an 
attempt was made to stress on the fact that Bangla- 
desh was the only other country apart from India to 
have incorporated secularism in its Constitution. 
And now this amendment would remove the last 
link between Mujtb’s 1972 Constitution and India. 
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On the other hand, the Opposition has claimed that 
the liberation war was fought by all communities 
on the ethos of “Bengali nationalism" and that any 
change in the character of the State would lead to 
a sense of insecurity in the minds of the people and 
consequently alienation from the values of nationa- 
lism. Curiously, the ruling party does not see it 
that way. On the contrary it says that it "generates 
the feelings, beliefs, inspiration of the people of the 
country" In any society, no minority would be 
safe unless explicit guarantees are given to their 
right to choice of practice of religion and way of 
life The multrcommunity fabric in India requires 
that such guarantees be spelled out clearly Similar 
would be the case 1n Bangladesh 

Another justification offered for the amendment 
is that since 86 per cent of the population 1s Muslim, 
the Islamic character of the state 1s obvious and, 
therefore, it would not make any change in the 
harmonious relations that exist today First, any 
overt change ın the status quo would make any 
minority community apprehensive and secondly, 
whether there are harmonious relations between 
different communities in Bangladesh itself ıs a 
debatable point. While justifying the amendment 
as obvious, 1t 1s likened to stating that the national 
language would be Bangla The similarity 1s odd 
because while the language of the people in Bangla- 
desh ıs the same, ıt 1s not so with religion. There- 
fore, any analogy on this assumption 1s far-fetched 
and flies in the face of logic. 

Also, if the Islamic character of the state iS as 
natural as the secular aspect then there should be 
no reason to introduce a change by adding the 
words “Islamic” to the Constitution in place of 
“secular” and in the process stir the hornet’s nest. 

It 1s obvious that the Opposition has seen through 
the facade that the ruling party 1s putting up to 
justify the amendment. The Opposition claims 
that the move has political overtones. It is this 
dangerous trend of mixing religion with politics 
that 1t objects to vociferously. Apart from this, 
the Opposition has taken the position that during 
its one point agitation. of removing Ershad from 
power it has repeatedly stressed that the Parliament 
that was constituted was illegal on grounds that 
the elections were a fraud and there was mass 
rigging ia which a majority of the people did not 
participate It traces the seeds of the recent 
Islamisation amendment to the phenomenal expan- 
sion of the fundamentalists during the last few 
years, fundamentalists who have come under the 
banner of the "Islamic Constitution Movement" 
They have exerted pressure on the Ershad Govern- 
ment to Islamise the country. Ershad is vulner- 
able because he does not command mass support. 
This movement 1s led by Maulana Abdur Rahim, 
an old guard of the Jamaat-e-Islamt The other 
extreme organisations who support the movement 
include the Islam Tikya Andolan, Islamic Youth 
Front and the Pir of Charnorr. 

Soon after the bill was presented to Parliament, 
a Liaison Committee was formed which consisted 
of eminent jurists, scholars and academics apart 
from politicians. They were of the view that by 
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“dragging religion to the illegal Parliament, the 
present Government was destroying the sacredness 
of Islam." Such measures, according to the Com- 
mittee were to divert the public attention from the 
one-point programme. The leaders of the two 
major alliances, Begum Khaleda Zia and Sheikh 
Hasina, were ciitical of the bill But both had 
different perceptions about the remedies from this 
situation. Begum Zia said that the “so-called 
Parliament had no right to bring any fundamental 
change in the Constitution as it had not been 
elected by the people". She charged that the 
underlying sentiment of the bill was to utilise the 
religious sentiment of the masses to perpetuate its 
rule. Justice Abdur Rahim Chowdhury said that 
religion was made a political tool, and termed the 
Government move as “‘a motivated one ” 

The Opposition has looked upon the amendment 
as an attempt by the Ershad Government to arouse 
religious sentiments to perpetuate the military rule. 
Another reason ascribed for the move ıs that with 
concessional aid flows drying up over the last decade, 
Bangladesh had had to turn to the rich Middle East 
Sheikhdoms to bankroll them. The politico-religious 
price that has to be paid 1s to Islamise the country. 
At present about one-fourth of the foreign aid has 
come from the Middle East. With this move it 1s 
hoped that the trickle would be converted into a 
flood. However. the approach of the Middle East 
countries to such overtures has been lukewarm so far. 

Many Opposition leaders have claimed that the 
real intent of the amendment has been to split the 
Opposition unity that 1n the last few months of agita- 
tation had started to acquire ominous proportions. 
The Jamaat-e-Islami acting head Ameer Abbas Ali 
Khan said that “the one-point programme has not 
failed... the Government has succeeded 1n creating a 
breach in Opposition unity and on going move- 
ment was weakened due to differences among the 
Opposition” With the one point programme 
being pushed into oblivion, the amendment 
instead of creating fresh wave of agitations against 
the Ershad Government, has instead allowed the 
differences to surface again. While the Awami 
League led alliance has insisted that the 1972 Consti- 
tution alongwith the four State principles should 
be the basis for any future Constitution, the Khaleda 
Zia-led BNP alliance has insisted that the 1982 
version should be the basis for agitation. In this 
cacophony of Opposition demands, Ershad has been 
able to ride the storm for the moment. 

While the Government has taken pains to stress 
the secular character of its day-to-day functioning, 
its amendment has not clearly indicated what 
status would the concept of Fundamental Rights 
and supremacy of the Constitution. have over the 
individuals life. By making Islam the state religion, 
the Constitution has given it a higher status as 
compared to other religions. If this fact 1s read 
together with Ershad's statement that "Islam is a 
complete code of life and our welfare lies soley 
in the Koran and the Sunnah”, there are bound to 
be repurcussions in the minorities. The sense of 
1nsecurity, wbich pervades any minority would only 

(Continued on Page 35) 








Wil ORT be 
Co-opted? 


VIMAL 
BALASUBRAHMANYAN 


"d HERE'S a disturbing little phrase 

in a report on a sample 
survey on people's beliefs regard- 
ing diarrhoea treatment (Dialogue 
on Diarrhoea, London, March 
1988) The report says that on 
the basis of the findings of this 
survey 1n rural India, the Govern- 
ment will make extra efforts to 
reach health professionals, parti- 
cularly doctors, through *'com- 
mercial drugs salesmen, chemists 
and professional literature" On 
the face of ıt, one would say 
that sounds perfectly all right, 
since all the organisations trying 
to promote ORT, from WHO 
downwards, agree that the 
medical community has to be 
"educated" on its use and 
efficacy. What’s worrying 1s the 
Government’s idea of roping in 
“commercial drugs salesmen and 
chemists”, 

Neither of these can be expect- 
ed to reinforce the ORT message 
with a simultaneous message on 
the dangers of using irrational 
anti-diarrhoeals Nor can they 
be relied upon to promote the 
standard WHO formula for ORT 
and its alternative, the home- 
made, sugar-and-salt drink, 








Many drug companies have 
already entered the diarrhoea ther- 
apy field with flavoured, brand- 
name, oral rehydration salts 
(ORS), exorbitantly priced. The 
list of essential drugs announced by 
the Government has not included 
ORS, nor 1s there any programme 
afoot to mass-produce low-cost, 
generic ORS to be made available 
through all possible retail. outlets 
— not merely the Government 
hospitals and clinics Again, 
studies by the Foundation for 
Research in Community Health 
(FRCH, Bombay) have already 
revealed the widespread use of 
private medical care, both rural 
and urban, even by those who 
can ill-afford ıt 

In the last few years, the 
rational health movement has 
publicised scores of examples of 
how drug salesmen feed false and 
misleading information. to doc- 
tors to boost the sales of parti- 
cular brand names, and ofthe 
corrupt practices employed by 
the drug industry to influence the 
medical profession 

In the light of all this it would 
be most misguided for the 
Government to think of enlisting 
medical representatives and phar- 
macy shopkeepers in an ORT 
drive — unless it 1s also prepared 
to allow only generic low-cost 
ORS for manufacture 

Postscript, A | word about 
cholera The same issue of the 
diarrboea journal in a ‘cholera 
update’ says “‘The ineffectiveness 
of currently available parenteral 
thatis in injectable form cholera 
vaccine 1$ now common know- 
ledge ” Around July 20 or 21, 
when the cholera death toll in the 
Capital was making front-page 


news, Doordaishan was proudly, 
showing how the latest ‘yet’ 
method was being conducted to 
innoculate people in the affected 
arcas This wes while seniot 
gastro-enterologists 1n the Capital 
admitted in a Hindustun Times 
interview that such a vaccination 
drive ıs more or less of no use. 
Yet, year after year, when cholera 
breaks out in different parts of 
the country, the Government re- 
Sorts to mass vaccination in its 
usual mindless way, in order to 
be seen to be “doing some- 
thing". 

Protected water supply, sanita- 
tion, public hygiene are the only 
preventives And according to the 
experts, a community which is 
properly organised to tackle a 
cholera outbreak when it occurs 
would be armed with adequate 
ORS supphes and educated about 
its use 

To go back for a minute, 
almost one-and-a-half centuries 
into Time In 1849, when John 
Snow identified the Broadstreet 
pump as the cause of the cholera 
epidemic 1, London at that time, 
the sanitary reform movement 
began Cholera was wiped out in 
the developed world long before 
the cholera vibrio was identified 
under the microscope, or any sort 
of vaccine was developed 

When Raj Gandhi came on 
TV news on July 22, wearing hus 
concern prominently on the sleeve 
of his khadt kurta, and blaming 
officials left and right for allowing 
the epidemic to happen, did he 
pause to think that in his blind 
march to the twenty first century, 
he 1s leaving behind, to the coun- 
try's cost, the simple home-truths 
of the nineteenth century? C) 


Mishra : Literacy 
(Contd from page 10) 
Education Commission (1964-66) had recommended 
that the percentage of literacy should increase to 80 
percent by 1976 and that illiteracy in the country 
should be liquidated by 1986, Exactly fifteen years 
since then, the Review Committee on NAEP headed 
by the same distinguished person (Prof DS 
Kothari) had percetved, “Nevertheless, every State 
should endeavour to move as fast as it can and we 
expect that several States and a large number of dis- 
tricts 1n every State would cover the entire illiterate 
population in the age group of 15-35 within five 
years Some States and especially districts with very 
low literacy rates would take longer But all 
States aud districts should be able to attain the 
objective within 10 years," 

Twentythree years after the bold recommendation 
of the Education Commission. and eight years after 
the Kothari Review Committee on NAEP, we are 


nowhere near that goal Instead as on Apri!, 1, 1988 
we are left with approximately 102 million illiterates 
inthe age group of 15-35 and we have launched a 
National Mission tor Literacy 

Every now and then, we hear lot of public outery 
against many abominable ard obscruntist practices 
like untouchability, discrimination. on the basis of 
sex, caste, dowry deaths, sam, etc but there is no 
outcry against illiteracy Such an outcry is the need 
ofthe hour. It will str to the depth the nation's 
conscíence that by the turn of the century we are 
going to have the world's largest concentration of 
illiterates (numbering 500 million) It will shake all 
of us from our traditional lethargy and complacency. 
It will stimulate us to positive. and constructive 
action with determination to put an end to the un- 
fortunate situation created by the incidence of large- 
scale ilhteracy. 

This alone 


. wil stimulate our collective 
awakening. [Q 
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The Defamation Bill, 1988 


The Defamation Bill, introduced in the Lok Sabha on August 29, has been roundly condemned 
by representatives of the media throughout the country as an attempt to gag the free press in India 
In view of the controversy surrounding the bill we are enabling the readers to get an idea of the 
obnoxious provisions of the bill by publishing here the full text of the proposed legislation —Editor 

eI aS SR ASP LR a ca le RDN Ee RAE ea EPS a ere 


Bill No. 103 of 1988 


BILL 
fo consolidate and amend the law 1 elating to defamation and 
for matters connected therewith or incidental thereto 


Be tt enacted by Parliament in the Thuty-ninth Year of the 
Republic of India as follows 


CHAPTER I 
Prelimmary 


Short title extent and commencement 

1 (1) This act may be called the Defamation Act, 1988 

(2) It extends to the whole of India, except the State of 
Jammu and Kashmir 

(3) It shall come into force on such date as the Central 
Government may, by notification 1n the Official Gazette, 
appoint, and different dates may be appointed for different 
provisions of this Act 


Definition 


2. (J) In this Act, unless the context otherwise requires— 
2 of 1974 


(a) “Code” means the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1973, 

(b) words and expression used but not defined :n this Act 
and defined 1n the Code shall have the meanings respectively 
assigned to them in the Code 

(2) Any reference tn this Act to the Code or any provision 
thereof shall, 1n relation to an area in which the Code or 
such provision 1s not in force, be construed as a reference to 
the corresponding law or the relevant provision. of the corres- 
ponding Jaw, 1f any, in force ın that area 


CHAPTER II 
Defamation 


Defamation 

3 Whoever by words, either spoken or intended to be 
read, or by signs or by visible representations, makes or pub- 
lishes any imputation concerning any person intending to 
harm, or knowing or having reason to belreve that such impu- 
fation will harm the reputation of such person, 1s said, except 
In the cases hereinafter excepted, to defame that person 

Explanation. 1 — It may amount to. defamation to impute 
anything to a deceased person, if the 1mputation would harm 
the reputation of that person, if hving, and :s intended to be 
hurtful to the feelings of his family or other near relatives 

Explanation II — It may amount to defamation to make 
animputation concerning a company or an association or 
collection of persons as such 

Explanation HI — An imputation in the form of an alterna- 
tive or expressed ironically, may amount to defamation 

Explanation IY — No imputation is said to harm a person’s 
reputation unless— 

(a) that imputation, directly or indirectly in the estimation 
of others, lowers the moral or intellectual character of that 
person, in respect of his caste or his calling or lowers the 
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credit of that person, or causes ıt to be believed that the body 
of that person ıs in a loathsome state, or ın a state generally 
considered as disgraceful, or 

(b) that imputation exposes, directly or indirectly, such 
person to hatred, contempt or ridicule or disparages or 
causes injury to such person 1n his trade, business, profession, 
calling or office. 


Exceptions 


4 Nothing in section 3 shall apply to — 

(0 tbe imputation of anything which 1s true concerning any 
person, 1f ıt be for the public good that the 1mputation should 
be made or published and it 15 a question of fact as to whether 
it ıs for the public good, 

G1) the expression in good faith. of any opinion whatever 
respecting the conduct of a public servant 1n. the discharge of 
his public functions, or respecting his character, so far as his 
character appears in that conduct, and no further, 

(ni) the expression 1n good faith of any opinion whatever 
respecting the conduct of any person touching any public 
question, and respecting hts character, so far as his character 
appears in that conduct, and no further, 

(v) the publication of a substantially true report of the 
proceedings of a Court or Tiibunal or of the result of any 
such proceedings, 

(v) the expression 1n. good faith of any opinion whatever 
respecting the merits of any case, civil or criminal, which has 
been decided by a Court or respecting the conduct of any 
person as a party, witness or agent in any such case, or res- 
pecting the character of such person, so far as his character 
appears in that conduct, and no further, 

(v1) the expression in good faith or any opmion respecting 
the merits of any performance which tts author has submitted 
to the Judgment of the public, or respecting the character of 
the author so far as his character appears in such perfor- 
mance, and no further, 

(vij) the passing ın good faith any censure on the conduct 
of a person by a person having authority over that other 
person either conferred by law or arising out of a lawful con- 
tract made with that other im matters to which such lawful 
authority relates, : 

(viui) the preferring in good faith an accusation against any 
person to any of those who have lawful authority over that 
person with respect to the subject-matter of the accusation, 

(x) the imputation on the character of another provided 
that the imputation 1s made in good faith. for the protection 
ofthe interest of the person making ıt, or of any other 
person, or for the public good, 

(x) the conveying of a caution, in good faith, to one person 
against another, provided that such caution 1s intended for 
the good of the person to whom it 1s conveyed, or ofsome 
person in whom that person 1s interested, or for the public 
goo 


Punishment for defamation 


5 (1) Whoever defames another, shall, ın the case of the 
first offence, be punishable with Imprisonment for a term 
which may extend to two years, or with fine which may 
extend to two thousand rupees, or with both, and, in the case 
of a second or subsequent offence, with imprisonment which 
may extend to five years, or with fine which may extend to 
five thousand rupees, or with both. 
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(2) Where the offence has been committed by publishing an 
imputation 1n a newspaper, the court convicting the offender 
may further order that 1ts judgment shall be published, in 
whole o1 1n patt, In suca newspaper and in such manner as 
1t may specify 

(3) The cost of such publication shall be recoverable from 
the convicted person as 1f it were a Cne 

Explanation~The court may, before passing a sentence 
under this section, take into consideration the question 
whether the guilt of the accused is aggravated by the plea and 
the nature of the evidence adduced to prove or disprove it 


Pimting or engraving matter known to be defamatory 


6 Whoever prints oi engraves any matter, knowing or 
having good reason to believe that such matter 1s defamatory 
of any person, shall, ın the case of the first offence, be punish- 
able with imprisonment for a term which may extend to two 
years, o1 fine which may extend to two thousand rupees, Or 
with both, and, in the case of a second or subsequnt offence, 
with imprisonment which may extend to five years, or with 
fine which may extend to five thousand rupees, or with both 


Sale of pritred or engraved substance containing defamatory 
matter 


7 Whoever sells o1 offers for sale any printed or engraved 
substance containing defamatory matter, knowing that it 
contains such matter, shall be punishable with imprisonment 
for a term which may extend to two years, o1 with fine which 
may extend to two thousand rupees, or with both 


Printing, ete of grossly 1 decent oi scurrilous matter oi matter 
intended fo, blackmai 


8 Where any matter which is gtossiy indecent 0. scuriilous 
or is intended for blaekmailis published in any newspaper, 
periodical or circular, the author of such matter and the 
printer, publisher and editor of such newspaper, periodical 
or circular shall, n the case of the first offence, be punishable 
with ihprisonment fora term which may extend to two 
yeais, 01 with fine which may extend to two thousand rupees, 
or with both, and in the case ofa second or subsequent 
offence, with mmprisonment for a term which may extend to 
five years or with fine which may extend to five thousand 
rupees, or with both 

Explanation I—It shall not be scurrilous— 

(a) to make aay imputation concerning any person which 
is true, ifit 1s for the public good that such imputation 
should be made ot published and ıt isa question of fact as 
to whether 1t 1s for public good, and 

(6) to express in good faith any opinion respecting the 
conduct of— 

(i) a public servant in the discharge of his public functions 
or respecting his character so far as his character appears in 
that conduct and no further, or 

(uw) any person touching any public question, and 1espect- 
ing hus. character, so far as his character appears in that 
conduct and no further 

Explanation JI—In deciding whether any person has com- 
mitted an offence under this section, the Court shall have 
regard inter alia, to the following considerations, namely* 

(a) the general character of the person charged, and where 
relevant, the nature of his business, 

(b) the general characte: and dominant effect of the matter 
alleged to be grossly indecent or scurrilous or intended for 
blackmail, 

(c) any evidence offered or called by or on behalf of the 
accused person as to his intentionin writing, Printing or 
publishing such matter 


Unintentional defamation 


9 (/) A person who has published any matter alleged to 
be defamatory of another person may, if he claims that the 
matter was published by him mnocently in rclation to that 
other person, make an offer of amends under this section 

(2) An offer of amends shall— 

(a) be in writing, 

(b) be expressed to be made for the puiposes of this 
section, 

(c) affirm that the person who has published the matter ın 

question (hereafter ın this section 1eferied to as “the pub- 
lisher”) published the matter innocently in ielation to the 
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party aggrieved, 

(d) include an offer to publish, or jom in the publication 
Of, a suitable correction of the matter complained of and a 
Sufficient apology 

Explanation — Where the matter alleged to be defamatory 
is published. in a newspaper, pertodical or circular, the 
correction and apology made in pursuance of the offer 
of amends shall be published in the same manner and with 
the same prominence as the matter alleged to be defamatory 
was published E 

(3) If an offer of amends 1s accepted by the party aggrieved 
and is duly performed, no proceedings for defamation 'shall 
be taken or continued by that party against the publisher 
in respect of the publication 1n question, but without preju- 
dice to any proceeding against any other person Jointly 
responsible for that publication 

(4) If an offer of amends is not accepted by the party 
aggrieved, it shall be a defence, for the publisher, in any 
proceedings for defamation against him in respect of the 
publication in question to allege and prove— 

(a) the facts and circumstances which establish that the 
matte: was published innocently in relation to the party 
aggrieved, 

(b) that the offer made fulfilled the requirements of 
Aanes (a), (b) and (d) of sub-section (2) of this section, 
an 

(c) that the offer has not been withdrawn 

(5) Foi the purposes of this section, any matter shall be 
treated as published by the publisher innocently 1n relation 
to the party aggrieved if, and only 1f, the following conditions 
are satisfied, that 1s to say— 

(a) that tne publisher did not intend to publish ıt concern- 
ing that paity and did not know of the circumstances by 
vutue of which it might be understood to refer to him, or 

(b) that the matter was not defamatory on the face of it, 
and the publisher did not know of the circumstances by virtue 
of which ıt might be understood to be defamatory of that 
party aggrieved, and, 1n either case, that the publisher 
exercised all reasonable care 1n refation to the publication 


Fau comment 


1u In an action for defamation ın respect of any matter 
consisting partly of allegations of fact and partly of expres- 
sion of opinion, a defence of fair comment shall not fail by 
reason only that the truth of every allegation of fact 1s not 
proved if, having 1egaid to such of[the facts alleged or 
referied to in the matter complamed of as are proved, the 
expression of opinion ıs fair comment 


Certain statements not to constitute defamation 


11. Notwithstanding anything contained in this Act, the 
publication of any of the following statements shall not 
constitute defamation namely 

2 a fair and accurate report of any proceedings in public 
Oo — 

(1) a legislature of any foreign country, 

(i1) an international organisation of which India is a mem- 
ber, or of organisations recognised by the United Nations, or 
of any international conference to. which. the Government of 
India sends a representative, 

(u) An international court, 

(iy) a court of any foreign country, 

(v) a fair and accurate report of or extract from any registry 
kept ın pursuance of any Central, Provincial or State Act, 
which is open to inspection by the public, or of any other 
document which 1s required by law for the time being 1n force 
im any part of India to be open to inspection by the public, or 

(b) a notice or advertisement published by or under the 
authority of any court, tribunal or commission. of inquiry or 
a committee of investigation constituted by any lawful 
authority 1n India, 

(c) a fair and accurate report of the findings or decisions 
of any of the following associations or of any committee or 
governing body thereof 1nielation to a person who ts a mem- 
ber of or is subject by virtue of any contract to, the control 
of, any such association or, of any committee or governing 
body thereof, that 1s to say— 

(1) an association formed 1n India for the purpose of pro- 
moting or encouraging the exercise of or interest in any art, 
Science, religion or learning, and empowered by its consti- 


tution to exercise control over or adjudicate upon matters of 
ihterest o1 concern to the association, Or the actions or con- 
duct of any person subject to such control of adjudication, 

(i) as association formed in India for the purpose of pio- 
moting or safeguarding the interests of any game, sport or 
pastime to the playing or exercise of which members of the 
public aie invited or admitted, and empowered by its consti- 
tution to exeicise control over oi taking paitin the game, 
sport oi pastime 

(d) a fair and accurate report of the proceedings of any 
meeting or sitting of— 

G) any local authority or committee of a local authority, 

(1) any commission, tribunal, committee or person 
appointed for the purposes of any inquiry under a Centrai, 
Provincial or State Act by the appropriate government, 

(ur) any person appointed by a local authority to hold a 
local inquiry 1n pursuance of any Central, Provincial or State 
Act, x 
(iv) any other tribunal, board, committee or body consti- 
tuted by or under and exercising functions. under a Central, 
Provincial or State Act, not being a meeting or sitting admis- 
sion to which 1s “enied to representatives of newspapers and 
other members of the public, 

(e) a fair and accurate record of the proceedings at a 
general meeting of any company or association constituted, 
registered or certified by or under a Central, Provincial or 
State Act not being a private company within the meaning of 
the Companies Act, 1956, 


I of 1956 


(f) any notice or other matter issued for the information of 
the public by or on behalf of Government or a local 


authority 


Burden of moof 


12 For the removal of doubts, it 1s hereby declared that 
where a person accused of any offence under this Chapter 
clams that the 1mputation made or published by him or that 
the statement published by him 1s excepted under section 4, 
or, as the case may he, under section 11, the onus of proving 
such claim shall be on him and the prosecution shall have 
the right to lead evidence in rebuttal 


CHAPTER III 
Criminal Imputation 


Offence of cuminal imputation 


13 (1) Notwithstanding anything contained in Chapter II 
of this Act, whoever, by words, either spoken or intended to 
be read or by signs or by visible representations, makes or 
publishes any imputation faisely alleging that any person 
has committed an offence, or has done or omitted to do any 
act which amounts to an offence, under any law for the time 
being 1n force, shall, 1n the case of the first offence, be punish- 
able with imprisonment for a term which shall not be less 
than one month, but which may extend to. one year and with 
fine which may extend to two thousand rupees, and, in the 
case of a second or subsequent offence, with imprisonment 
for a term which shall not be less than three months, but 
which may extend to two years and with fine which may 
extend to five thousand rupees 

(2) Notwithstanding anything contained in the Code, where 
any offence under sub-section (/) 1s alleged to have been 
committed against any person, a Court of Session may take 
cognizance of such offence, without the case being committed 
to it, upon a complaint in writing made by such person 

(3) Every complaint referred to 1n sub-section (2) shall be 
supported by an affidavit which shall set forth the facts which 
constitute the offence alleged, the nature of such offence and 
such other particulars as are reasonably sufficient to give 
notice to the accused of the offence alleged to have been com- 
nutted by him 

(4) Where a Court of Session takes cognisance of an 
offence under this section, ıt shall cause a notice to be sent 
to the accused along with a copy of the affidavit referred to 
insub-section (3) calling upon him to appear before it on a 
date and time to be specified 1n the notice (not being a date 
later than four weeks from the date of said notice) along with 
the necessary documents, materials or other evidence on 
which he relies for his defence 
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Trial of offence under this Chapter 


14 (J) Notwithstanding anything contained 1n the Code, 
an offence under sub-section (1) of section 13 shall be triable 
only by a Sessions Court 

(2 A Court of Session taking cognisance of an offence 
under section 13, shall tty the casein accordance with the 
procedure for the tnal ofa summons case specified in the 
Code and, 1f the Court thinks fit, the case may be tried in 
a summary way andthe provisions of sections 262 to 264 
(both inclusive) of the Code shall apply to such trial 

Provided thatin the case of any conviction in a summary 
way, it shall be lawful for the Couit to pass a sentence of 
imprisonment for a term up to the maximum period provided 
in section. 13 

(3) Every trial under this Chapter shall, as fac as possible, 
be onaday to day basisand concluded within a peitod of 
three months from the date specified inthe notice calling 
upon the accused to appear before the court under sub-section 
(4) of section [3 


Exceptions and burden of proof 


15 (J) Notwithstanding anything contained in this Act, 
a peison accused of any offence unde: this Chapter shall not 
be guilty of the offence if, and only if, itis established that 
the imputation made or published by him ıs true and if it 
be for the public good that the tmputation should be made 
or published and it 1s a question of fact as to whether it’s for 
the public good . 

(2) The onus of establishing that the imputation 1s true 
and itis forthe public good under sub-section (7) shall be 
on the accused and the prosecution shall have the right to 
lead evidence in rebuttal 


Å. 


Appeal 


16 (J) Notwithstanding anything contained in the Code, 
an appeal shall ke asa matter of right. from any judgment of 
the Court of Session. to the High Court, both on facts and 
on law 

(2) Every appealto the High Court under sub-section (/) 
shall be preferred within a period of thirty days from the date 
of the judgment appealed from 

Provided that the High Court may entertain an appeal after 
the expiry of the said. period of thirty days if 1t is satisfied 
that the appellant had sufficient cause for not preferting the 
appeal within the period of thirty days 


Power of High Court to make rules 


17 The High Court may, by notification in the Official 
Gazette, make such rules, 1f any as ıt may deem necessary for 
the purpose of filing an appeal to it unde: this Chapter 


CHAPTER IV 
* Mhüscellaneous 


Application of the Code to offences under this Act subject to 
certain inodifications 


18 (/) Section 205 of the Code shall, in its application to 
any proceedings 1n relation to an offence under this Act, have 
effect subject to the modification that ın sub-section (7) of 
that section, the following proviso shall be inserted, namely 

“Provided that where the accused, being the editor, publi- 
sher or printer of a newspaper or periodical 1s prosecuted for 
an offence under the Defamation Act, 1988, the Court shall 
not dispense with his personal attendance if ıt is proved that 
he has refused within a reasonable time, to publish any reply 
of the person against whom any imputation relatable to such 
offence was made, in the same manner and with the same 
prominence as the imputation was published inthatnews- 
paper or periodical ? 

(2) Notwithstanding anything contamed in the Code, every 
offence under this Act shall be non-cognizable, and bailable 

(3) Where the trial of any offence under this Act 1s 
conducted in camera, 1t shall not be lawful fo: any person to 
punt oi publish any matte: in relation to any such trial 
except with the previous permission of the Court, and who- 
ever prints or publishes such matter without such permission 
shall be punishable with imprisonment for a term which may 
extend to two years o1 with fine o1 with both 
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Sentence of imprisonment for non-payment of fine 


19 In every case of an offence under this Act punishable 
with impiisonment as well as fine, in which the offender 1s 
sentenced to a fine, whether with or without imprisonment, 
and in tre case of every such offence punishable with 
impimonment or fine, in which the offender 1s sentenced to a 
fine, the provisions of sections 64 to 70 (both inclusive) of 
the Indian Penal Code shall, as far as may be, apply 
(45 of 1860) 


Act to have overriding effect 


20 The provisions of this Act or any ordei made there- 
under shall have effect notwithstanding anything inconsistent 
therewith contained in any other enactment or ın any instru- 
ment having effect by virtue of any other enactment 


Repeal and saving 


21 CU) Chapter XXI of the Indian Penal Code shall be 
omitted (45 of 1860) 

(2) The provisions of section 6 of the General Clauses Act, 
1897 shall apply to the omission of Chapter XXI of the Indian 
Penal Code under sub-section (/) as 1f the said Chapter had 
been repealed by a Central Act (10 of 1897 45 of 1860) 


Amendment of the Code 


22 In the Code— 

(a) In section 199,— 45 of 1860 

(1) In sub-sections (/) and (2), for the words and figures 
“Chapter XXI of the Indian Penal Code", the words and 
figures ‘‘the Defamation Act, 1988” shall be substituted, 

(11) In sub-section (6), fos the word ‘‘Magistrate”, at both 
the places where ıt occurs, the words “‘Magistrate, or, as the 
ma be, the Court of Session” shall be substituted, (45 of 
1860 

(b) In the First Schedule, under heading “I —OFFFENCES 
UNDER THE INDIAN PENAL CODE", the sub-heading 
“CHAPTER XXI — DEFAMATION” and the entries. there- 
under shall be omitted 


STATEMENT OF OBJECTS AND REASONS 


Section 499 to 502 of Chapter XXI of the Indian Penal 
Code deal with the oftcnce of defamation and the punishment 
therefor In its 42nd Report, the Law Commission had 
suggested certain amendments to these provisions Accord- 
ingly, amendments to these sections had been included in the 
Indian Penal Code (Amendment) Bill, 1978, which, after 
having been passed by the Rajya Sabha, lapsed on the dissolu- 
tion of the Lok Sabha in 19/9 The Second Piess Commis- 
sion also had, in its report submitted ın 1984, recommended 
amendments to the law of defamation in certain respects 
lıke protecting umntentional defamation, fair comment and 
certain types of privileged statements These recommenda- 
trons 1elate to procedural matters Further, 1t 1s proposed to 
make publication of imputations falsely alleging commuisston 
of offences by any person as an offence Those who make 
such imputations often have no intention of pursuing the 
matter any further with the appropriate authorities Their 
only intention appears to be to bring a person's 1eputation 
into question It 1s considered necessary to check this ten- 
dency so that freedom of speech, whichis the very essence 
of democracy, does not degenerate into meie licence In 
view of the above, it 1s considered advisable to have a self- 
contained law on defamation covering both substantive and 
procedural aspects 

2 The Bill accoidingly seeks to achieve the above objects 
and makes miter alia. the following provisions to deal with 
offences of defamation more effectively, namely — 

(a) incorporation of the existing provisions of Chapter XXI 
of the Indian Penal Code witn certain amendments thereto 
recommended by the Law Commission of India, 

(b) punishment for publication in any newspaper or 
periodical of grossly indecent or scuirslous matter ot matter 
intended. for blackmail, on the lines of the proposed section 
292A inthe lapsed Indian Penel Code (Amendment) Bill, 
1978 

(c) provisions to give effect to certain. rccommendations 
of the Second Press Commission for protecting unintentional 
defamation fair comment and certain types of privileged 
statements, E 

(d) provision to punish unputations falsely alleging com- 
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mission by any person of an offence under any law for the 
time being 1n force, and to provide for the trial of such offence 


by a Court of Session 
New Delhi, P Chidambaram 


The 22nd August, 1988 


MEMORANDUM REGARDING DELEGATED 
LEGISLATION 


Clause 16 of the Bill seeks to empower the High Court to 
frame such rules, if any, as ıt may deem necessary for 
the purpose of entertaining appeals filed to ıt against the 
judgments of Sessions Court in relation to the offence under 
Chapter III of the Bill 

2 The delegation of power under this provision pertains to 
a matter of detail and procedure and 1s of a normal character 


ANNEXURE 


Extracts from the Indian Penal Code 
(45 of 1860) 


* * » 


. 


CHAPTER XXI 
Of Defamatıon 
Defamation 


499 Whoever by words either spoken or intended to be 
read, or by s!gns or by visible representations, makes or 
publishes any 1mputation concerning any person intending to 
harm, or knowing or having reason to believe that such 
imputation will harm, the reputation of such person, is said, 
except 1n the cases hereinafter excepted, to defame that 
person 

Explanation 1,—It may amount to defamation to impute 
anything to a deceased person, if the :mputatron would harm 
the reputation of that person if living, and is intended to be 
hurtful to the feelings of his family or other near relatives 

Explanation 2 —It may amount to defamation to make an 
imputation concerning à company or an association or collec- 
tion of persons as such 

Explanation 3 —An imputation ın the form of an alterna- 
tive or expressed 1ronically, may amount to defamation 

Explanation 4 —No imputation ıs said to harm a person's 
reputation, unless that imputation directly or indirectly in 
the estimation of others, lowers the moral or intellectual 
character of that person, or lowers the character of that person 
ın respect of his case or of his calling, or lowers the credit of 
that person, or causes 1t to be believed that the body of that 
person 1s 1n a lothsome state, or 1n a state generally consider- 
ed as disgraceful 


Illustrations 


(a) A says — “Z ıs an honest man, he never stole B's 
watch”, intending to cause it to be believed that Z did steal 
B’s watch This 1s defamation, unless it fall within one of 
the exceptions 

(b) A is asked who stole B's watch A points to Z, intend- 
1ng to cause 1t to be believed that Z stole B's watch This is 
defamation, unless 1t fall within one of the exceptions 

(c) A draws a picture of Z running away with B's watch, 
intending ıt to be believed that Z stole B's watch — This 1s 
defamation, unless ıt fall within one of the exceptions 


Imputation of truth which public good requires to be made or 
published 


First Exception—It 1s not defamation to impute anything 
which 1s true concerning any person, if it be for the public 
good that the imputation should be made or published 
Whether or not ıt 1s for the public good is a question of fact 


Public conduct of public servants 


Second Exception —it ıs not defamation to express in good 
faith any opinion whatever respecting the conduct of a public 
servant in the discharge of his public functions, or respecting 
his character, so far as his character appears in that conduct, 
and no further 


Conduct of any person touching any public question 


Thud Exception —It 1s not defamation to express in good 
faith any opinion whatever respecting the conduct of any 
person touching any public question, and respecting his 


character, so far as his character appears in that conduct, and 
no further 


JHlustration 


It ıs not defamation in A to express ın good faith any opi- 
nion whatever excepting Z's conduct in petitioning Govern- 
ment on a public question, ıs signing 2a requisition fora 
meeting on a public question, 1n. presiding at such meeting, 
in forming or Joining any society which invites the public 
support, ;jn voting or canvassing for a particular candidate 
for any situation in the efficient. discharge of the duties. of 
which the public 1s interested 


Publication of reports of proceedings of courts 


Fourth Exception—It 1s not defamation to publish a substan- 
tially true report of the proceedings of a Court of Justice, or 
of the result of any such proceedings 

Explanation—A Justice of the Peace or other officer holding 
an enquiry in open Court preliminary to a tral ma Court of 
Justice, is a Court within the meaning of the above section 


Merits of case decided in Court or conduct of witnesses and 
others concerned 


Fifth Exceptton--Yt ıs not defamation to express in good 
faith any opinion whatever respecting the merits of any case, 
civil or criminal which has been decided by a Court of 
Justice, or respecting the conduct of any person as a party, 
witness or agent, 1n any such case, or respecting the character 
of such person, as far as his character appears ia that con- 
duct, and no further 


Jllustrations — 


(a) A says — “I think Z's envidence on that trial 1s so 
contradictory that he must be stupid or dishonest” A 1s 
within this exception if he says this in good faith, inasmuch 
as the opinion which he expresses respects Z’s character as it 
appears in Z’s conduct as a witness, and, no farther 

(b) But 1f A says — “I do not believe what Z asserted at 
that trial because I know him to be a man without veracity ’, 
A 1s not within this exception, inasmuch as the opinion which 
expresses of Z's character, 1s an opinion not founded on Z's 
conduct as a witness 


Merits of public performance 


Sixth Exception —It ıs not defamation to express ın good 
faith any opinion respecting the merits of any performance 
which its author has submitteed to the judgment of the 
public, or respecting the character of the author so far as his 
character appears 1n such performance, and no farther 

Explanation—A performance may be submitted to the 
judgment of the public expressly or by acts on the part of the 
author which imply such submission to the judgment of the 
public 


Hlustrations 


(a) A person who publishes a book, submits that book to 
the Judgment of the public, 

(b) A person who makes a speech in public, submits that 
speech to the Judgment of the public B 

(c) An actor or singer who appears on a public stage, sub- 
mits his acting or singing to the judgment of the public 

(d) A says of a book published by Z—'"'Z's book is foolish, 

Z must be a weak man Z's book'ts indecent, Z must bea 
man of impure mind" A ıs within the exception, if he says 
this 1n good faith, 1nasmuch as the opinion which he expresses 
of Z respects Z's character only so far asit appears in Z’s 
book, and no further 

(e) But if Asays—“I am not surprised that Z’s book is 
foolish and indecent, for he is a weak man and a libertine’. 
Ais not within this exception, inasmuch as the opinion 
which he expresses of Z's character 1n an opinion not founded 
on Z's book 


Censure passed in good faith by person having lawful authority 
over another 


Seventh Exception—It 1s not defamation in a person having 
over another any authority, either conferred by law or arising 
out ofa lawful contract made with that other, to pass in 
good faith any censure on the conduct of that other in matters 
to which such lawful authority relates. 
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Illustration 


A judge censuring tn good faith the conduct of a witness, 
or of an officer of the Court, a head ofa department censur- 
ing in good faith those who are under his orders, a parent 
censuring in good faith a child in the presence of other 
children, a school-master, whose authority 1s derived from a 
parent, censuring in good faith a pupilin the presence of 
other pupils, a master censuring a servant in. good faith for 
remissness in service; a banker censuringin good faith the 
cashier of his bank for the conduct of such cashier as such 
cashier— are within this exception 


Accusation preferred m good faith to authorised person 


Eighth Exception—It 1s not defamation to prefer in good 
faith an accusation agatnst any person to any of those who 
have lawful authority over that person with respect to the 
subject-matter of accusation 


illustration 


If Ain good faith accuses Z before a Magistrate, 1f Ain 
good faith complains of the conduct of Z,a servant, to Z’s 
master; if Ain good faith complains of the conduct of Z, a 
child, to Z's father — A 1s within this exception 


Imputation made in. good faith by person for protection of his 
or other's interests 


Ninth Exception —Itis not defamation to make an imputa- 
tion on the character of another provided that the imputation 
be made in. good faith for the protection of the interest of 
the person makıng ıt, or of any other person, or for the public 
goo 


Jilustiations 


(a) A, a shopkeeper, says to B, who manages his business— 
“Sell nothing to Z unless he pays you ready money, for I 
have no opinion of his honesty’? A ıs within the excption, if 
he has made this imputation on Z ın good faith for the pro- 
tection of his own interests 

(b) A, a Magistrate, 1n making a report to his own superior 
officer, casts an imputation on the character of Z Here, if 
the impution ıs made in good faith, and for the public good, 
A 15 within the exception 


Caution intended for good of person to whom conveyed or for 
public good 


Tenth Exception—]t 1s not defamation to convey a caution, 
in good faith, to one person against another, provided that 
such caution beintended for the good of the person to 
whom it 2s conveyed, Or of some person in whom that person 
is interested, or for the public good 


Punishment for defamation 


500 Whoever defames another shall be puntshed with sim- 
ple imprisonment for a term which may extend to two years, 
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or with fine, or with both 
Printing or engraving matter k nown to be defamatory 


S01 Whoever prints or cngraves any matter, knowing or 
having geod 1eason to telve that such matter is defamatory 
of any petson, shall be punished. with simple imprisonment 
for a term which may extend to two years, or with fine, or 
with both 


Sale of printed. or engraved substance 
matter 


502 Whoever sells or offers for sale any printed or engraved 
substance containing defamatory matter, knowing that it 
contains such matter, shall be punished with simple imprison- 
ment for a term which may extend to two years, or with fine, 
or with both 


contaming defamatory 


* * * * = 
Extracts from the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1973 


(2 of 1974) 


* s * 


Prosecution for defamation 


199 (7) No Court shall take cognisance of an offence 
punishable unde: Chapter XXI of the Indian Penal Code 
except upon a complaint made by some person aggrieved by 
the offence (45 of 1860) 

Provided that where such petson in under the age of 
eighteen years, or 1s an idiot o: a lunatic, or Js from sickness 
or infirmity unable to make a complaint, or 1s a woman who, 
according to the local customs and manners, ought not to be 
compelled to appear in public, so.ne othe: person may, with 
the leave of the Court, make a complaint on his or her 
behalf 

*(2) Notwithstanding anything contained ın this Code, when 


any offence falling under Chapter XXI of the Indian Penal 
Code 1s alleged to have been committed against a person who, 
at the time of such commission, 1s the President of India, the 
Vice-President of India, the Governor of a State, the Admi- 
nistrator of a Union territory or a Minister of the Union or of 
a State or of a Union territory, or any other public servant 
employed m connection with the affairs of the Union o1 of a 
State 1n respect of his conduct in the discharge of his public 
functions a Court of Session. may take cognisance of such 
offence, without the case being committed to it, upon a 
complaint 1n writing made by the Public Prosecutor 


* * * 


(6) Nothing ın this section shall affect the right of the 
person against whom the offence is alleged to have been 
committed, to make a complaint in respect of that offence 
before a Magistrate having Jurisdiction or the power of such 
Magistrate to take cognisance of the offence upon such 
complaint 

* * » 


THE FIRST SCHEDULE 


CLASSIFICATION OF OFFENCES 


Explanatory Note. (1) In regatd to offences under the Indian 
Penal Code, the entries in the second and third columns 
against a section the number of which is given ın the first 
column are not mtended as the definition of, and the punish- 
ment prescribed for, the offence in the Indian Penal Code, 
but merely as indication of the substance of the section 

(2) In this Schedule, (1) the expression “Magistrate of the 
first class" and “Any Magistrate" include Metropolitan 
Magistrates but not Executive Magistrates, (n) the word 
“cognizable” stands for ‘‘a police officer may arrest without 
warrant”, and (111) the word “‘non-cognizable”’ stands for ‘‘a 
police officer shall not arrest without warrant" 


I— OFFENCES UNDER THE INDIAN PENAL CODE 


Section Offence Punishinent 





ME 2 3 





Cognisable or Bailable oi By what Comt 
non-cognisable  non-bailable triable 


4 5 6 








CHAPTER XXI—Defamation 


500 Defamation against the President or 
the Vice-President or the Governor 
of a State or Administrator of a 
Union territory or a Minister. in 
respect of his conduct in the dis- 
charge of his public functions when 
instituted upon a complaint made by 
the Public Prosecutor 


Defamation in any other case 


or both 


Ditto 
Printing or engraving matter know- Ditto 
ing it to be defamatory against the 
President or the Vice-President or 
the Governor of a State or Admtnis- 
tor of a Union territory or a 
Minister 1n respect of his conduct in 
the discharge of his public functions 
when instituted upon a complaint 
made by the Public Prosecutor 
(b) Printing or engraving matter know- 
ing it to be defamatory, in any other 
case 


Sale of printed or engraved subs- 
tance containing defamatory matter, 
knowing ıt to contain such matter 
against the President or the Vice- 
President or the Governor of a State 
or Administrator of a Union terri- 
tory or a Minister in respect of his 
conduct in the discharge of his 
public functions when  mstituted 
upon a complaint made by the 
Public Prosecutor 

(b) Sale of printed or engraved subs- 
tance containing defamatory matter, 
knowing 1t to contain such matter in 
any other case. 


501 (a) 


Ditto 


502 (a) Ditto 


Ditto 


Simple imprisonment 
for 2 years, or fine, 


Non-cognis- Bailable Court of Session 


able 


Ditto Magistrate of the 


first class 


Ditto Court of Session 


Ditto Ditto 


Magistrate of the 
first class 


Ditto Ditto Court of Session 


Ditto Ditto Magistrate of the 


first class. 





New Sense of Movement and Rising Expectations 


P. UNNIKRISHNAN 
hundred and forty years ago Kar] Marx and 


A Fredrich Engels spoke of a spectre haunting 
Europe — the spectre of Communism. Today 
Mikhail Gorbachev’s perestroika (restructuring) and 
glasnost (openness) heralded in the Soviet Union 
have raised expectations of an equally important 
high point 1n history 

Ideas which were hitherto regarded as 1mmutable 
in Soviet life are stood on their heads Forms and 
methods are reversed, fuelling the wildest specula- 
tron about the shape of things to come in the Mecca 
of the Communist world and in international lfe 

Perestroika with glasnost as its concomitant 1s 
conceptually a Jong term process and not a clean 
break with the past that a revolution would entail. 
It permeates all aspects of life Perestroika 1s dist- 
imguished from its revolutionary predecessor also 


for its accent on peaceful transition involving no” 


victims as the vicissitudes 1n the past produced. 

The common thread running through the entire 
range of opinions that are now freely and openly 
expressed in the Soviet Union 1s the acceptance of 
the inevitability of restructuring. Ardent advocates 
as well as bitter critics of perestroika agree that after 
the spectacular advances 1n transforming the Soviet 
Union into a super power, the system has struck a 
stagnant patch. It faces the danger of decay unless 
it creates new conditions and new stimulants for 
human fulfilments 

What moved the revolutionists in Russia was the 
vision of an egalitarian state of plenty and socialist 
legality 1n which the oppressive power of the state 
mediates between man and society and eventually 
withers away Instead, perenntal shortages, lengthen- 
ing queues, low productivity, immobility and institu- 
tional in&apacity to adapt to swift changes and, 
above all, the cycle of strife and stress are plaguing 
the soctety today with no let up in the threat of 
nuclear war and destruction. 

To Soviet intellectuals, the wide gap between the 
early vision and the reality on the ground ts the 
consequence of distortions in the perception and the 
pursutt of the goals compounded by personality cults 
of one kind or the other : f 

The centrepiece of perestroika, therefore, is the 
redefining of the goals of freedom from fear and 

e A E E A a ae i CPUS 


The author, currently General Manager of 
the Press Trust of India, spent over I5 years n 
Moscow as a foreign correspondent, initially 
of Patriot and thereafter of the PTI This article 
he wrote following his recent trip to the USSR 
after a few years gap 
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want, of enlarging the horizon of social well-being 
and more importantly bringing means and ends into 
closer accord with each other so that distortions do 
not creep in again. To tbe Indian ear the phrases 
are distinctly Gandhian 1n their resonance 

The process of perestroika started in the Soviet 
Union nearly three years ago with the opening up of 
the forbidden recesses of contemporary hfe, sifting 
myths from reality The belief 18 that without taking 
the people into confidence about dimensions of the 
mistakes of the past, the nature of the current pro- 
blems cannot be understood and much Jess popular 
involvement in the process of restructuring secured. 
A reappraisal of the role of Stalin and his colleagues, 
of Khrushchev, and of Brezhnev 1s now on witha 
temporary suspension of teaching of history iu 
educational institutrons 

The mass media have overnight acquired a new 
look. The traditions built over the last half a century 
had required them to focus on positive features of 
soctal action and achtevement They are now unear- 
thing negative aspects of the past and dealing with 
current events with a surprisingly critical and pro~ 
fessional zeal. Corruption and nepotism,  mis- 
management and wastefuiness are reported witha 
frankness unprecedented ın Soviet history. Even the 
news agency TASS now reports accidents and social 
evils like prostitution which were non-events until 
now. International events are not seen just ın black 
and white exclusively through the prism of class 
conflict. The reports are more balanced with the 
various shades of grey accurately portrayed 

Not every one in the Soviet Union is happy with 
the new look of newspapers A Politburezu member 
has gone on record expressing alarm over such show 
of ‘abandon’ Atthe recent party conference an 
important functionary of the party described 
Moscow News, a weekly newspaper which leads the 
way in 'glasnost? as a yellow journal and called for 
its suppression 

A few senior Soviet journalists too have reserva- 
tions They are unable to reconcile themselves to 
saying in effect that. alltheir hfe they had been 
pleading for wrong things and mistakenly persuading 
others to accept them as their patriotic duty They 
fee] that to open up as glasnost does without,a clear 
alternative strategy and results to show for its 
efficacy will be to put the cart before the horse and 
unwittingly create a chaotic environment 

The :mmediate and long term tasks of perestroika 
are, however, already set in the economic field 
these are to regain superiority of growth rate over 
the capitalist system by using laws of the market, of 
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productivity and profit, to make enterprises viable, 
to relate producuon to demand and social needs, 
support and encourage privatisation of agriculture 
and services. Farm lands are leased to individuals 
and teams to operate as cooperatives Cooperative 
restaurants and clinics have appeared in cities. 

In political life the suppressed urges and contra- 
dictions are surfacing in strikes and demonstrations, 
sometimes in violent conflicts, all of which are 
reported faithfully and extensively. Differences 
among the top leaders who had hitherto projected an 
image of monolithic unity are no longer guarded 
secrets 

On foreign policy, the new thrust 1s evident in the 
Soviet role ın damping down embers of conflict in 
Afghanistan, Angola, the Persian Gulf, Nicaragua 
and Kampuchea The drive is to make more friend- 
ships without impairing existing ones Foreign trade 
and international economic relations are to be used 
more effectively as instruments of development link- 
ing them closely to domestic priorities 

-Perestroika and glasnost also' encompass in their 
sweep art, literature, cinema and theatre Films long 
suppressed have now been released. Some have 
won awards Young artists, many of them non-con- 
formists, display their work which people can buy 
freely ` 








Retract from 
Legalised Censoring ` 


(pus politician — who as an MP had, way back 1n 
the monsoon session of Parliament in 1981, 
fought to uphold the right to unintercepted com- 
munication of the common citizen — has today paid 
the price of telephone tapping, which, in the parti- 
cular situation. prevailing in his State, he could not 
have triggered Rama Krishna Hegde has, however, 


litte to regret for bis decision to resign from the. 


Chief  Ministership of Karnataka, ın all probability, 
his quitting the CM's office would pave the way for 
the dissidents’ home-coming and the Congress-I 
party's discomfiture, and add to his reputation as 
one consistent ın political ideology and morals 

The right to freedom of expresson — which 
includes baving access to the available pool of 
1nformation and untrammelled opportunity to. com- 
municate — has been the most tenaciously secured 
democratic liberty of the ruled. And, ironically, 
these basic human rights have been the target of 
censorious attention of the rulers, alibis have never 
been found wanting for eroding, or altogether elimi- 
nating, the exercise of these basic human rights from 
within the system, lest too free functioning imperil 
'the legitimacy of the ruling authority! 

In India, as in any big nation-state, the ruling 
class elite has not shied away from arming itself 
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Claims of irreversible character of these changes 
are tempered by rumblings of resistance from seg- 
ments of society including the bureaucracy not con- 
fined to the party and the civilian ‘sectors The - 
bureaucracy ıs estimated to be i8 million strong 
and its reluctance to be dispossessed of even some 
of its power and privileges 1s natural. 


The common people have to re-orient themselves 
too. They have to learn the practice of democracy, 
balance rights with obligations. The tendency inherited 
from the past to stay away from responsibilities, to 
tread the path of least resistance, born of years of 
reprisals for dissent, wears down only slowly. The 
Statute 1s in the process of being recast to establish" 
afirm-basis forthe rule of law It has to define 
afresh the roles of the state and the party, the' rights 
and obligations of the individual : 


The path of transformation may be neither smooth 
nor steady but the beginning for perestroika is 
reassuring accompanied asit has been with the 
democratic forms of debate and discussions. A new, 


_ sense of movement is evident with rising expectations 


The durability of the changes and their initiators will 

hinge on immediate tangible results—expressed ın 

more goods and better services and an upsurge 1n the 
quality and standard of life 0 
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with the power to censor and intercept the right of 
the people to communicate The inheritance and use 
of the Indian Post Offices Act, 1898 and the Indian 
Telegraph Act, 1885 — of the Imperial Raj vintage 
— by the Congress party, during its too long a 
tenure of mono-party rule, are evidence enough in 
independent India of the ruling class elite perpetuat- ` 
ing itself ın power with the help of “lawless laws” 
which even the Indian Law Commission had found 
antithetical to the letter and spirit of the country’s 
Constitution. 

Would the Prime Minister retract from legalised 
censoring (now that! his political opponent has 
stolen a moral march over him)? 


“R.P. Mullick 


Sodala, Ajmer Road, 
Jaipur-302006 
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Rousing Social Consciousness 
VINOO HORA 








A VIEWPOINT ON SOCIETY by Mohan 
Patil, published by NIB Publishers, 1988, 
P. 118, Rs 120 00 


Ix his critique "Why Socialism?" Einstein had 
observed years ago that “man can find meaning 
in life, short and perilous as it 1s, only through 
devoting himself to society". Fully ım agrement 
with this observation, Mohan Patil proceeds to write 
a whole book of 118 pages on the status, role and 
obligations of man in society He stresses on the 
problems of morality from the point of view of 
society as a whole. 

Patil feels that social morality 1n the earlier stages 
of social consciousness sprang from ‘social action’ 
or ‘customs’ and was not governed or channeled by 
reason but “by feeling, by superstitutions by a sense 
of fear or awe of the supernatural, for the certain 
retribution to follow if the deities or souls of dead 
ancestors were displeased by a violation of the 
customary or ancestral code of conduct being observ- 

.ed by the community". Alas, despite modernisation 
and rapid progress made in the field of science, man 
is still bound in the age-old chains of tradition, 
customs, and superstition! History is a witness that 
time and again great men like Plato or Aristoile, 
Jesus or the Buddha, Moses or Muhammed, Marx 
or Freud, Rousseau or Voltaire, Tolstoy or Gandhi, 
Charvaka or Russell have undertaken this bold task 
of suggesting the need for reshaping the model of 
society in the light of their own original perspective 
on the fundamenta] social values. 

To attain social justice, we will have to reorganise 
society, free it from the shackles of obscurantism 
and rid it of existing evils such as the practices of 
sati, untouchability, animal and human sacrifice, or 
that of devdasis. 

In the present capitalist soctety, those who control 
the capital earn the maximum as compared to those 
who actually toil. In the society of Patil’s dreams, 
this state of affairs will have no place. The State 
would impose ceilings on property and restrictions 
on earning in an effort to minimise equality. 
Money is to beearned by effort and should not 
be a hereditary possession. The state will also ensure 
that essential commodities like. milk, water supply, 
foodgrains, means of transport, etc. are made avai- 
lable to the public at reasonably .low rates A 
maximum limit on an individual’s salary should 
be put beyond which his services will have to be 
rendered free for the sake of humanity. 

Patil believes that it would be 1n the larger public 
interest if all concerns, occupations and industries 
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which relate to essential commodities are taken 
over by the state He suggests that private sector be 
allowed to survive but within limits, 

Patil feels that democracy 1s the best tystem 
which can prevent social degeneration It 1s based 
on understanding a spirit of tolerance The essence 
of democracy lies ın the formulation and the free 
advocation of independent opimon through orga- 
nised associations, discussions, meetings, through 
the press, the radro, the television, etc The ideal of 
democracy, says Pati, depends upon the develop- 
ment of the democratic attitude. at all levels of 
social and political life — on the part of the people, 
the politicians as well as the officials. 

Judiciary upholds the rights of citizens against 
the discriminatory impulse of authority However, 
1t must be remembered that justice delayed 1s justice 
dented So, the author of the book under review 
suggest, a simplification of terminology, forms and 
procedures, prescribed time-Jumits for the conclusion 
of legal matters, strict vigilance 1n respect of legal 
expenses and induction mto the judiciary of men 
with a helpful disposition towards the socially 
oppressed 

It is important to realise, however, that in the 
ultimate analysis ıt ıs the people themselves who 
“are the sentinels for guarding the values of liberty, 
equality and fraternity” 

Perhaps the most interesting chapter 1n thepresent 
context 1s the one entitled ‘Self-imposed Fair Play’ 
In this chapter the author discusses the role of the 
press or the media which act as watchdogs of the 
interests of the public. The paragraph on P 77 is 
worth noting It says 


“The press would be prohibited from publishing 
any material which results in the defamation of any 
person unless it ıs established that prior to the publi- 
cation of the offending version an attempt was made 
by the concerned newsman to verify from the concerned 
persons the actual facts of the case and to ascertain their 
stand or viewpoint in relation to such version and unless 
such explanatory/clatificatory viewpoint 1s also published 
simultaneously with the offending ttem/story If, however, 
inspite of a reasonable and genuine effoit for ascertaining 
the other side of the story, no such explanatioa/clarifica- 
tion 1s forthcoming, then of course there would be no justi- 
fication to withhold the item/story ” 


Since this book under review was published before 
the introduction of the Defamation Billin the mon- 
soon session of Parliament and the uproar it has 
brought 1n its wake, it would be interesting to know 
the viewpoint of the author regarding the Defama- 
tion Bill 

The book 1s a critical discourse on the role of 
family, democratic institutions and public sector. 
The author pleads for organised efforts for the 
awakening of a democratic consciousness among the 
people Jt provides food for thought to those who 
are basically interested in the upliftment of society 
within the framework of democracy In fact, so 
sincere and genuine are the efforts of the author at 
rousing political and social consciousness among the 
people that he tends to repeat himself time and 
again These periodic repetitions mar the smooth 
flow of the book and transform it into a long- 
drawn sermon O 
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N. Ravi : A Ton of Poison 
(Continued from page 5) 


does not, however, alter the fact that the law of 
defamation even as it exists is unsatisfactory and in 
need of reform Yet, on the reading that 1t would be 
unrealistic to expecta beleaguered Government to 
stop with liberalising the provisions once ıt seizes 
the opportunity to tinker with the law, the tendency 
among the media has been to demand merely that 
the status quo should be maintained 

It becomes apparent ona plain reading of the 
Bill that, contrary tothe claims of reform and 
liberalisation, itis aton of sheer poison with a 
sprinkling of sugar Its mischief starts at the very 
stage of definition ıt enlarges the already wide- 
ranging formulation of the IPC by including an 
imputation that "exposes, directly or indirectly, such 
person to hatred, contempt or ridicule or disparages 

- or causes injury to such person 1n his trade, business, 
profession, calling or office "' 

Clause 8 of the Bill seeks to create a. new offence 
of writing that 1s “grossly indecent, or scurrilous or 
1s intended for blackmail” Unlike defamation or 
obscenity that has been defined in the statute or m 
judicial decisions, “scurrilous” writing has been left 
vague aud uudefined and indeed could encompass 
virtually anything that could be brought under its 
dictionary meaning of using such language as only 
a licence of a buffoon can warrant" unless it falls 
under an exception ın the Clause 

Perhaps the most objectionable provision ıs the 
creation of a new offence of "criminal imputation” 
in Clause 13 Alleging thata person 1s guilty of 
criminal conduct has been "added to the list of very 
grave offences that carry a mandatory, minimum 
prison term — 1n this case, one month's 1mprison- 
ment for the first offence and a three-month term for 
the subsequent offences at the minimum. Here, as 
in the case of general defamation, the Bull says the 
accused cannot escape penalty if he proves the 
allegation to be true, he has to establish further that 
he published :t for the public good. The deterrent 
effect of the provision is sought to be heightened * by 
providing for tria] in the Sessions Court on a day- 
to-day basis. 

As for the penalty for general defamation and 
scurrilous writing the Bill. provides for a two-year 
imprisonment or a fine of Rs 2000 or both for the 
authors, printers and publishers for the first. offence 
and for a five-year prison term and a finé of Rs 5000 
for the second and subsequent offences. 

The Bill adds a new list of statements that would 
not amount to defamation. Some of the items 1n the 
list such as the proceedings of a legislature ofa 
foreign country or of international organisations are 
lárgely of cosmetic value Others such as the report- 
1ng of open meetings of local authorities which. are 
becoming increasingly contentious or of the findings 
of art or sports bodies, may have some practical 

lication ; 
P ober change 1s that the Bill enlarges on the 
defence of fair comment Clause 10 provides that 
where the matter consists partly of allegations of fact 
and partly of expressions of opinion, the accused need 
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not establish the truth of every allegation, Only, what- 
ever opinion 1s expressed should be a fair comment 
following from what could, in fact, be proved i 

Clause 9 introduces a new provision on the offer 
of amends in the case of unintentional defamation 
It provides that where a person defames another 
innocently, that is, not realising that the statement 
could refer to him or that it would amount to 
defamation under the circumstances, he could offer 
to publish a surtable correction and apology Such an 
offer would be a defence to a charge of defamation 
if 1t subsists at the time of the trial 

It is clear, however, that while provisions on inno- 
cent defamation and offer of amends might be 
appropriate in the civil law of defamation, they are 
meaningless so far as the criminal law 1s concerned 
where an intention to defame or knowledge that 1t 
would defame is an essential ingredient. The’ defini- 
tion of criminal defamation requires that an impu- 
tation should have been made by a person “intending 
to harm or knowing or having reason to believe that 
such imputation will harm the reputation” of 
another. The case of tnnocent defamation covered 
by Clause 9 would not amount to criminal defama- 
tion 1n the first instance. 

Stmilar drafting blunders are also apparent in 
Chapter III of the Bill that creates the new offence 
of "criminal imputation "' The sole defence to such 
a charge is that the imputation 1s true and that ıt 1s 
for the public good that ıt has been made The 
definition of criminal imputation in Clause 13 
requires an “imputation falsely alleging that any 
person has committed an offence " The moment 
such an imputation is proved to be true, 1t would 
not fall within the definition of the offence and 
the requirement that the accused should establish 
further that it was published for the public good 
becomes meaningless 

A change that could widen the scope for harass- 
ment 1s introduced by Clause 18 of the Bill This 
provides that an editor, printer or publisher of a 
newspaper charged with defamation shall not be 
exempt from personal appearance 1f he has refused 
to publish tbe copiplainant's reply with equal pro- 
minence as the original allegation This onerous 
requirement mandating the publication of evena 
false or frivolous reply on the pain of having to 
attend the day-to-day proceedings 1n remote corners 
is clearly an unreasonable imposition on the freedom 
of newspapers. It would amount to prejudging the 
issue of whether the original imputation was an 
offence meriting the publication of a correction or a 
reply. In any case, the court convicting a person for 
any publication ın a newspaper could under Clause 
5 of the Bill order the publication of its judgement 
in the newspaper at his cost and that would be 
suitable amends to the injured party , 

The Bill has served to underline a serious flaw in 
the existing provisions of the IPC on defamation 
Under the existing law, as 1n the new Bill, truth in 
itself is not a complete defence, only when it is 
shown that it was published for the public good 
would 1t save a person from a charge of defamation. 
This is the position in English law too but the 
Australian Law Reforms Commission and the 





Second Press Commission had pointed to the need 
for change so that truth by itself is a complete 
defence and the onerous responsibility of proving 
that it was published for the public good ıs not laid 
on journalists. 

Again, once a statement ıs shown to be defama- 
tory, under the existing law as 1n the new Bill, the 
onus of establishing that 1t 1s true and was published 


NC : Scrapbook 
(Contd from page 6) 


garh? Would it enhance his standing with his police 
force that he 1s known to have slapped a lady's 
posterior in public and got away with 1t? 

There is also another aspect to take into consi- 
deration. The Khalistant extremist propaganda 1s 
that they are engaged 1n a holy war for upholding the 
panth. It 1s true that many Sikhs do not subscribe 
to this claim, but let us not deceive ourselves, there 
are others ın Punjab and elsewhere who still think 
that the extremists might be misguided but they are 
fighting for a cause Would not this episode of an 
erring police officer getting away scot free help the 
extremists in their propaganda agarnst our security 
forces? Musbehaviour towards women is a sensitive 
issue, and rightly so Itis upto the community to 
come out and condemn it 


Heavens would n’t have crashed if the guilty Director 
General of Police was removed from his post, given 


Aabha Dixit : Islamisation 
(Contd. from page 22) 

be heightened Such moves mould lead to the 
fundamentalists clamouring for Islamisation of the 
society. In such a scenario, the implications for 
India would be adverse. Whenever ia wave of 
fanaticism has been let loose either in Pakistan or 
in Bangladesh or even 1n Sri Lanka the implications 
for India have been grave 

The Ershad Government has been able to, with a 
deft move, scuttle any chances of the agitation 
assuming menacing proportions to pull down his 
Government. The mirage of a coordinated Opposi- 
tion struggle has simply vanished Instead, the two 
alliances have created confusion imthe minds of 
the people as to the exact policy that should be 
followed to dislodge Ershad Wi5th the political 
spectrum convulsed, ıt looks that for the moment, 
Ershad has been able to ride the tiger called ‘‘funda- 
mentalism" into the Opposition den and throw them 
into disarray The question js that without any 
rea] mass backing could he dismount tbe tiger and 
cage it Or will the sheer momentum of this retro- 
grade step propel Bangladesh onto the road towards 
fundamentalism, communalism and fanaticism? 
What will its implications be for Bengali nationa- 
lism, the raison d'etre for separation from Pakistan? 
What will be the effect on minorities. despite the 
Government claims? And finally what would the 
ramifications be for India in the event of a future 
theocratic Bangladesh? 

Ershad, despite denials that this move could lead 
toa resurgence of fundamentalism, may well find 
that ın the future he would not be ina position to 
prop up the progressive forces. This ıs because even 


for the public good shifts to the accused 
satisfactory position can be changed if the c 
law of defamation treats only false stat em 
defamatory, as does the civillaw now. Th 
establishing that a statement 1s false would 
perly be on the complaint and the purvey 
richest merchandise, truth" would be 
harassment Q 





widest possible publicity ın all our security forces 
about the nature of his misdemeanour Rather this 
would have enhanced the Government's moral 
standing 1n a very difficult battle for the mind of the 
people of Punjab Iam sure 1f the Governor pauses 
and ponders over the real implications of this case he 
would ealise the need to take public action against 
the offending police officers I can assure him that he 
would earn the blessings of his illustrious grand- 
parents A firm stand against any wrong always brings 
dividends And we have to understand that any 
misdemeanour against women ıs a Wrong that has 
to be firmly punished 

Tailpiece On August .11, Government informed 
the Lok Sabha that two IAS officers had been found 
to have persecuted their wives for not bringing them 
sufficient dowry. Why not dismiss them outright and 
brand them by widely publicising their names, so that 
such scoundrels are made outcaste by society? I am 
sure IAS the fratermty would not plead for such 
degenerate members in their service G 





after nearly sıx years 1n power, Ershad, unlike Zia- 
ur Rahman, has not been able to build upa strong 
constituency for himself He survives largely with 
the help of the army And the army could ask for 
its pound of flesh at any time in return for Brshad 
remaining in power. The alternative for Ershad 
would be either to continue to rule Bangladesh as 
a multtary man or to appeal to the religious senti- 
ments, a /a Zia-ul Haq 1n Pakistan to gain definitive 
support ın the conservative elements of Bangladesh 
society who even during the 1971 lberation war 
were not for creating an independent Bangladesh 
but instead sought an “autonomous’’ Bangladesh 
within the framework of Pakistan, Interestingly, 
many such elements are in power today. There are 
many observers who feel that Ershad has given up 
one Zia model for another Since Zia in Pakistan 
followed almost a similar policy of ‘‘Islamisation” 
to great effect to survive, albeit under totally diffe- 
rent conditions, these observers feel that Ershad is 
trying the last trick in his repetoire to survive the 
onslaught from the two ladies. 


The eighth amendment isa tightly wound coil, 
which when uncoiled will spew forth ideas and 
events that could affect the delicate politico-ethnic 
balance that 1s existing in the country. The overspill 
of such a calamity would naturally have its rever- 
berations ın India and on bilateral relations. 
India should adequately let Bangladesh know that 
moves that could hamper better relations between 
the two countries should be avoided and that such 
moves should be curbed before it 1s too late Retro- 
grade ideas on both flanks on India would make its 
secular intentions look like a sore thumb, with many 
1n India asking for its amputation. O 
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EDITOR’S NOTEBOOK 


Ershad’s Mischief 


‘T88 unprecedented flood havoc in Bangladesh has evoked worldwide 
concern and sympathy India has felt deep angmsh at the cata- 
clysnuc distress of the people ın our immediate neighbourhood with 
whom we have unbreakable bonds of amity, reinforced by the proud 
entente of 1971 that led to the liberation of Bangladesh 

Since then, the people of Bangladesh have gone through agonising 
tribulations including the assassination of Bangabandhu Mujibur 
Rahman and the swift butchery of his trusted lieutenants at the hands 
of military conspirators, who 1n some form or other have held on to 
the rems of power for the last thirteen years General Ershad's 
ramshackle regime comes as the pathetic culmination of this sordid 
chapter ın the annals of Bangladesh. By flagrant resort to unalloyed 
chicanery, General Ershad has been desperately trying to hold back 
the powerful tide of repeated upsurge of the democratic forces who 
have been fighting a relentless war for the restoration of democracy at 
a level of courage and determmation worthy of emulation by all the 
nations of South Asia 

The Government of India has done the right thing by promptly 
rushing relief material on top priority basis for the hapless people 
overwhelmed by the natural calamity. The Government’s instant 
response at this hour of distress overtaking our brothers and sisters 
1n Bangladesh has the unstinted support of all sections of opinion m 
our country The engagement of the Indian Air Force aircraft for 
relief operations for the marooned people 1n the interior as well as in 
the capital Dhaka has been widely appreciated by the democratic 
public of Bangladesh. For them, India’s helping hand at this critical 
hour is in keeping with the tradition set 1n the heroic days of 1971 
when the 1nterprid freedom fighters could liberate their land from the 
jackboot of Pakistani Generals with the ready help and support of 
the Government and people of this country. 

The Ershad-Government, however, has been resorting to blatantly 
false propaganda to vitiate Indo-Bangla relations. Realising that the 
struggle of the democratic forces of Bangladesh against his corrupt 
military junta has always received wide approbation from the 
democratic forces in our country, it 1s perfectly understandable that 
General Ershad should try to poison Indo-Bangla relations, parti- 
cularly when his effete Government has been found to be thoroughly 
incompetent and corrupt m dealing with the Herculean tasks of 
relief and reconstruction in the wake of the devastating floods. The 
kept press of Bangladesh, well briefed by Government propaganda 
agencies, has been trying to sell the fantastic theory that the heavy 
floods ın the Bangladesh rivers have been caused by the glacier melting 
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experiments carried out by India and the abnormal 
discharge from high Himalayan dams in India. 


This preposterous propaganda ıs being unscrupu- 
lously publicised by the Ershad Government to but- 
tress 1ts calculated move to internationalise the long- 
standing question of river water allocations which 
has long been acknowledged as a purely bilateral 
issue But the Ershad Government has raised the 
Farakka issue even in the United Nations In July 
last General Ershad’s Foreign Minister, Humayun 
Rasheed Chaudhury, demanded ın the Bangladesh 
Parliament that outstanding issues with India be 
referred to international forums obviously these 
include not only the sharing of river waters but 
also the repatriation of Chakma tribals who, per- 
secuted ın Bangladesh, have crowded into India 


On the river waters issue, General Ershad had 
long persisted to involve Nepal—a demand which 
the Rajiv Government had gone out of its way to 
agree to explore Now, 1n its latest pose the Ershad 
Government wants China also to be included in 
these consultations In the wake of the recent floods, 
General Ershad has lost no time to raise the demand 
for a SAARC level meeting of experts, and has also 
approached the Commonwealth nations 


It 1s now learnt that General Ershad plans to visit 
New Delhi shortly presumably in pursuit of his game 
to 1nternationalise the river waters question It needs 
to be recalled that this 1s but the latest in a series of 
anti-India moves that his Government has sedulously 
raised 1n the recent past Every time the General ıs 
faced with a fresh spurt of massive popular protest 
against his undemocratic regime, he seeks to raise 
the India bogey The anti-India hate campaigns in 
Bangladesh have been most acute and persistent 
under General Ershad His much published 
Islamisation drive comes out of the same strategy 
of disrupting the powerful movement for democracy 
in Bangladesh by diversionary moves Now it 1s the 
turn of the flood havoc to be exploited for his 
unscrupulous political purposes 

Against this background, it will indeed be most 
inopportune for the Government of India to play the 
willing host to General Ershad. Apart from the fact 
that such an Ershad visit would appear as if the 
Government of India has acquiesced in his per- 
sistently mendacious campaign against this country, 
New Delhi has also to carefully consider that the 
wily General will exploit such a visit for his; own 
advantage in his losing battle against the democratic 
movement in Bangladesh While protocol formalities 
have to be kept up, it does not mean at all thata 
visit by such a government head needs to be enter- 
tained. We have always to bear in mind that the 
powerful democratic forces 1n. Bangladesh are our 
steadfast alles and our Government should not 
fight shy of counting them as such. 


It 1s 1n this context that India needs to take a 
long-range view of the ravaged economy of 
Bangladesh In the urgent task of reconstruction 
which must follow the inmamediate relief operations, 
India must come forward offering the services of 
both experts and engineers as also as much of 
material resources as this country is capable of. 


Such an initiative cannot be just a government-to- 
government venture It has to have a multrpronged 
dimension, and should stiive to involve all forward- 
looking elements 1n both the countries 

Across the frightening flood-waters shall have to 


z 


be built enduring bridges of amıty, goodwill and 
mutual assistance—cemented by the common com- 
mitment to democracy x. 
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A Step Forward 


SUMIT CHAKRAVARTTY 





T= formal launching of the seven-party National 

Front through a massive rally in Madras on 
September 17 constitutes yet another step forward 
in consolidating the forces of the Centrist Opposi- 
tion resolved to dislodge the discredited Rajiv Raj 
from the seat of power Ever since the Front was set 
up on August 6 the exercise of giving 1t a final shape 
did not encounter serious obstacles even if friendly 
critics had pointed to the vague formulations in its 
7l-point programme that are now in the process of 
being pruned, trimmed and tailored to effectively 
meet the requirements of the current situation. 

The more or less smooth formation of this combi- 
nation is a lesson for all engaged in comprehending 
present-day realities It 1s much easter to hammer out 
a coalition of parties than try to preserve the unity 
of a party or merge several parties into a unified 
collective The convulsions within the Janata Party 
and the Lok Dal and the problems of floating the 
Samajwadi Janata Dal testify to the difficuties involv- 
ed in maintaining and building a united party 
But an united front of various parties — wherein 
every constituent has equal status — can emerge with 
comparative ease as the experiment of giving shape 
to the National Front signifies This also reinforces 
the opmion that had the constituents of the erstwhile 
Janata ruling the Centre in 1977-79 not 1nsisted on 
building à new party and instead remained content 
with the coalition character of the electoral grouping 
that had trounced the Congress-I at the hustings in 
1977 1t would have been more durable than the 
Janata Party which came into being thereafter. 

Notwithstanding the ridicule and scorn with which 
cynics and sympathisers of the Rajrv Establishment 
have greeted the birth of the National Front, the 
reality 1s that the development has already heigh- 
tened the confidence of the public determined to 
see an end to the present coterie at the Centre. This 
is witnessed not only in the magnificent mass 
demonstration welcoming the event i Madras — 
indeed an expression of the mood of the people in 
Tamil Nadu What is more significant 1s the very 
logic of the coming together of three national (Janata, 
Lok Dal, Jan Morcha), one ‘quasi-national (Cong- 
ress-S) and three regional (TDP, DMK, AGP) groups 
on the same platform: in electoral terms ıt means 
prevention of vote splittmg by the Opposition on 
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a marked scale, considering the fact that ın four 
States — Andhra, Karnataka, Assam and Haryana 
— the Front constituents are 1n power; 1n one State 
(Tamil Nadu) the Front has considerable poplar 
support and 1s capable of even forming a Govern- 
ment there while in the largest State of the country 
(UP), the Front has already made a big dent into 
the strongholds of the rulmg Congress thanks to 
V.P Singh’s relentless and successful campaign 
punctuated by the Allahabad by-election victory. 


Even acursory glance at the electoral map of 
India would underscore the importance of the 
National Front on the national scene Uttar Pradesh 
accounts for 85 seats in the Lok Sabha, Bihar 54, 
Maharashtra 48, Andhra 42, Tamil Nadu 39, 
Karnataka 28 Except for]Maharashtra (where too the 
Front 1s expected to make some headway ın the days 
ahead), the Codgress-I's prospects 1n the remaining 
States are bleak and if the Front can initiate a con- 
sistent public awareness movement (which it has 
pledged to do) Rajiv Gandhi’s hopes of staging a 
comeback ın the next general elections would just 
evaporate 


The bickerings ın the Janata and the Lok Dal 
have no doubt sullied the faces of several Opposition 
leaders. But the birth of the National Front shows 
that they can still work together if they have a will 
todo so The existence of three regional parties— 
Telugu Desam, DMK and Asom Gana Parishad— 
in the Front has been interpreted by some to con- 
clude that the combination would be bereft of a 
national outlook Such a criticism comes essentially 
from those seeking to whitewash Rayiv’s image in 
the face of his systematic dismantling of the edifice 
of national consensus. Actually the presence of these 
regional groups on the Front platform gives it an 
all-embracing character so essential for the working 
of our federal polity, 


At a time when the burgeoning aspirations of 
every region and nationality have to be satisfied 
through the instrument of decentralisation and grant 
of autonomy to various sensitive sections of the popu- 
lace, national unity can be promoted through the 
very approach that resulted 1n the launching of the 
National Front. This is bound to become increas- 
ingly clear to the average Congressmen whose feet, 
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unlike those of their party President, are firmly 
rooted on the soil of the country. 

The Front leaders have now to streamline their 
programme so as to further strengthen their bonds 
of understanding with the Left in the country It 1s 








Spectre in Colombo 


\ 


N.C. 


TT selection of Ranasinghe Premadasa as the 
candidate of Sr: Lanka’s ruling United National 
Party for the presidential election scheduled for 
November, 1s a matter of some concern, 1f not tre- 
pidation for New Delhi. 

The record of the last four years of Indo-Sri 
Lanka relations is replete with Premadasa's persistent 
tirades against this country in his capacity as Prime 
Minister under President Jayawardene. It 1s an open 
secret that along with Lalit Athlathmudah it 1s 
Premadasa who has been 1n the forefront 1n denounc- 
ing the Indo-Sr1 Lanka Agreement, and more 
seriously, m repeatedly demanding the withdrawal 
of the Indian Peace-Keeping Force Premadasa’s 
credentials are beyond question. He has hardly 
concealed his understanding with the aggressive 
Buddhist clergy and the militant extremist body, 
Janata Vimukti Peramuna, both of whom are 
confirmed in their hatred of India 

For the last two years, particularly with the 
signing of the Indo-Sr Lanka Agreement in July 
1987, the Rajiv Government pinned its entire faith 
on President Jayawardene’s capacity to hold Sn 
Lankan opinion tn favour of an amicable understand- 
ing with India. Such faith was largely unwarranted 
when it was known that the motley team over which 
Jayawardene presided was sharply divided on the 
question of his accord with India. Of the two 
Ministers who were supposed to be the staunch up- 
holders of the Indo-Sri Lanka Accord, one of them 
left the President's party and 1s now believed to have 
made up his mind to join Sirmavo Bandaranaike’s 
Sri Lanka Freedom Party which 15 1mplacably oppos- 
ed to the accord with India The other one also no 
longer favours the continuation of the Indian Army 
operations on the soil of Sr1 Lanka. 

The prospect that faces New Delhi today 1s indeed 
grim. Both the contenders in the November presi- 
dential poll — Premadasa of UNP and Sirimavo of 
SLFP — are committed to raising the demand for 
the withdrawal of Indian Army from Sr Lanka In 
the election campaign which 1s about to com- 
mence, there 1s little doubt that the Indian military 
forces will be under severe political attack — hardly 
a prospect that can boost the morale of our jawans 

Tn this background, 1t was surprising that al] these 





good that they have realised that any genuine alter- 
native to the Rajiv Raj must accompany a Leftward 
jurch And ın this context the import of the BJP’s 
sharp criticism of the Front can hardly be 
missed L) (September 21) 





months, the Indian authorities were taking a high 
and mighty — almost imperious — posture in deal- 
ing with the militant LTTE Even as the LTTE has 
lost heavily, ıt ıs clear that the Indian Army too has 
failed 1n its objective of totally eliminating the LTTE. 
Reduced 1n numbers, the LTTE has turned into an 
intensely embittered guerrilla group Even if 1t comes 
to term with the Indian authorities, its animosity 
towards them will not go In the election campaign 
to come, the LTTE with the iron having entered its 
soul, will step up tts campaign against the Indian 
armed forces — nota very comfortable or desirable 
prospect for India after the heavy loss in money and 
pet that the Sr: Lanka campaign has cost our armed 
Orces 


The vendetta against the LTTE has thus been 
politically counter-productive This has been all the 
more so by the sudden spurt of police persecution 
that has been unleashed of late against the LTTE 
leaders and supporters living in Tamil Nadu The 
report that the LTTE has declared its plan to 
commit terrorist acts on Indian soil — widely 
publicised through the government media — could 
hardly be substantiated as genuine by the non-official 
media The mysterious origin of such a declaration 
smacks at best ofan agent provocateur’s operation. 
The Government basing itself upon such unconvinc- 
ing grouhds, launched full-scale police repression 
against the LTTE circles in Tamil Nadu Such a 
move could have hardly helped to create the climate 
necessary for an understanding with the LTTE 
leadership ; 


Perhaps never before, the Indian foreign policy 
has been placed ın such an unenviable position — 
caught perfectly between the horns of a dilemma. 
An amicable understanding with the Tamil militants 
1n northern Sri Lanka, particularly the LTTE, can 
alone ensure an honourable withdrawal of the Indian 
armed forces If this 15 not achieved, whoever wins 
the Lanka persidential poll in November wonld be 
serving the notice to quit on the Indian Army 
stationed there Trying to prop up Junius Jaya- 
wardene's tottering outfit, Rapv Gandhi has invited 
a situation of discredit for both his Government and 
the nation’s armed forces. £1 (September 21) 


Letter from Soweto 
WINNIE MANDELA 


Deor Friend of Justice, 

August 5, 1962, ıs a day that changed my life 
forever. And no doubt the history books will one 
day mark that date as a day that changed the future 
of South Africa, 

On that Sunday, on the road from Durban to 
Johannesburg, the South African police seized my 
husband, Nelson Mandela. A 17-month manhunt, 
the most intense in South African history, had 
come to an end Nelson Mandela had been 
captured. 

At the time of his arrest, Nelson was President of 
the African National Congress and one of the few 
Black lawyers in South Africa 

His only “crime” was that he dared to stand up 
for democracy. For that he has been in prison, under 
life sentence, ever since that sunday in 1962. 

But the walls of a prison could not kill the vision 
and dream he represents 1n the minds and hearts of 
our people. And “Free Mandela” soon became a 
rallying cry—echoing with growing fervor and force 
throughout our land. And Nelson Mandela has 
become the living symbol of our people's aspirations 
for freedom and democracy. 

After my husband's arrest, the South African 
Government quickly began its zelentless efforts to 
destroy me alongwith him. , 

Ive now known the oppressive cruelty of the 
South African. Government for more than 30 years 
At age 52, I have now spent nearly half of my entire 
life under arrest or restriction by banning orders 

I've been jailed off and on since the 1950s. During 
those imprisonments, I've been held ın solitary 
confinement for 17 months, abused and tortured by 
police officers, had my neck broken, been repeatedly 
strip-searched, and been fed porridge by my jailors 
that was deliberately and repeatedly covered with 
bird droppings and other filth 

Even when "free" from prison, I’ve been forced 
to lead a prisoner’s life. Since 1962, I’ve been houn- 
ded relentlessly and my every movement has been 
restricted. From 1977 to 1985, I was banished to a 
remote province. And only a few months ago my 
house was bombed. 

Pm permitted to visit my husband, now 69, for 
only 45 minutes, twice a month And in the past 25 
years of his imprisonment, we’ve shared a fragmen- 
ted total of only four months together. 

But I have never remained silent. 


September 26 happens to be the fiftysecond 
birthday of Winne Mandela, courageous wife of 
indomitable South African freedom fighter 
Nelson Mandela (who 1s being incarcerated in 
South African prisons for the past twentysix 
years). To mark the occasion we are carrying 
this moving letter from Winnie to all friends 
in the US —Editor 
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Although South Africa is a virtual prison for the 
Black person, we are free inside ourselves Despite 
all the cruelty and suffering they have inflicted on 
me and countless others, they cannot extinguish 
from our hearts our burning desire to be free. And 
one day I, alongwith 22 milton other Black men, 
women and children, shall welcome the dawning 
hght of freedom and full equality ! 

But the key questions are “when ?”’ And “at what 
cost in human life ?" 

As you know, we in South Africa are paying an 
enormous price to end—once and for all—the abo- 
mination of apartheid. And that price, paid in. human 
lives and in suffering, increases. with every day the 
struggle rages on. 

But to hft the oppressive yoke of apartheid that 
keeps us enslaved in our own land, we need the 
help, the energy, the prayers of all men and women 
worldwide who cherish freedom 

Therefore, I fervently call upon you and all men 
and women of compassion to stand up and be 
counted To act now. To see to 1t that our struggle 
is as short-lived as possible. 

And one of the most meaningful steps you can 
take to help end apartheid is to join such distin- 
guished Americans as Coretta Scott King, former 
Chair of the US Civil Rights Commission. Arthur 
Flemming, dozens of members of Congress from 
both political parties, and more than 40,000 other 
Americans of all races and religious faiths who have 
united 1n a mighty movement for justice called. 
Trans-Africa's Free South África ! 

When you do, you will be helping them pub- 
licise, educate, lobby, boycott and take whatever other 
legal and moral means necessary to end the long 
nightmare of apartheid and free the oppressed people 
of South Africa as quickly as possible. 

It was Trans-Africa and its Director, Randall 
Robinson, who organised the protests 1n front of 
the South African Embassy that ignited the Free 
South Africa Movement in America and led to an 
incredible groundswell of public outrage throughout 
your nation 

And believe me, this massive protest was also 
deeply felt in. South Africa, It uplifted our morale 
by clearly demonstrating that the American people 
were on our side — the side of justice and freedom 


Pretoria’s Wrath 


Two recent pamphlets by a former Indian Assistant 
Secretary-General of the United Nations, ES Reddy, 
have been banned in South Africa, according to infor- 
motion Just received in India 

The first, Thambi Naidoo and lus Famly.is a brief 
account of Thambi Naidoo (who went to prison 
fourteen times 1n the satyagraha led by Gandhyı) and 
of his family in which every member for three genera- 
trons has been to jail in the struggle against racism 
The President of India, R Venkataraman, wrote a fore- 
word to this pamphlet and it was released by the 
Vice-President on the fortieth anniversary of the assasst- 
nation of Gandhi: this year 

The second pamphlet, Gandhi, Nehru and Freedom 
Struggle m South Africa, 1s a collection of two articles, 
one on Nehru's birthday last November and the second 
on the anniversary of Gandhijr's assassination this year 

Both pamphlets were published by Mainstream 





< éven though the Reagan Administration conti- 
nued its abhorrent do-nothing policy. 

It was also Trans-Africa's Free South Africa 
Movement that helped push for divestment of 
American businesses and for economic sanctions 
And I am assured that it was the Free South Africa 
Movement's focusing of public consciousness on 
the horrors of apartheid that helped your Congress 
override President Reagan's veto and pass the Ant- 
Apartheid Act of 1986. 

These heartemng developments in your country 
are echoed throughout the world, and global sanc- 
tions against South Africa can be a reality 

Frankly, I believe they are the only peaceful door 
still open for us. And Archbishop Tutu, as well as 
other leaders like Rev. Allan Boesak, agree. 

Our call for mandatory and total economic 
sanctions to be imposed on us is a confirmation of 
the fact that we are determined to end the oppression 
against us, once and for all, regardless of the imme- 
diate, short term discomforts that would accompany 
global economic sanctions on our people 

And ın spite of the reactionary and repressive 
measures taken by the South African Government, 
I still believe 1t can be compelled to join the human 
race instead of remaining completely isolated as an 
island fortress of racist tyranny besieged by a world 
of human decency. 

That’s why I am asking you to join Trans-Africa’s 
Free South Africa Movement. 

With your help, Free South Africa can bring even 
greater political and economic pressure, worldwide 
exposure and moral outrage to bear on the South 
African Government — to end apartheid as quickly 
as possible. 

With your help and the mobilisation of hundreds 
of thousands of concerned people in your country 
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and around the world, wé can have a reconciled 


Society of Blacks and Whites together in a demo- 
‘cratic, non-racist South Africa ` 


I know that one day my husband will return to 
lead our people to their liberation. I know he was 
mandated by the people to lead them to freedom 
and he will fulfil that mandate 

And Nelson and I agree that any future Govern- 
ment will be a Government of the people It will be a 
Government that will democratically accommodate 
all inhabitants of this land. We will not repeat the 
litany of injustices and oppressions inflicted on us 
for generations. 

Through your commitment, joined with the com- 
mitment of thousands upon thousands of others, we 
will ultimately bring human equality to South 
Africa. 

I want you, my friend of justice and democracy, 


' to know this. the fire of freedom burns in our hearts 


.. and it will not be extinguished. Justice will 
ultimately prevail. We shall be free. And we shall 
remember and be forever greatful to those like you 
who helped us become free. 

Please, in the name of moral justice, join me 
today. Please lend your name and jour utmost 
support to that of thousands of other compassionate 
and caring Americans in the Free South Africa’ 


Movement. Together we can free South Africa! 

Your Sister in Justice, 
Soweto, Winnie Mandela 
South Africa 


PS Your generous financial support will also help 
Trans-Africa make some resources available to 
assist South African mine workers through a 
joint effort between Trans-Africa and the 
' United Mine Workers of America. 
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Behind the Defamation Bill 


N.C. 


Tur Defamation Bill and the storm that has broken 

over it mark a distinct phase in contemporary 
politics in India. There had been occasions when 
there were discussions about some legislative mea- 
sures to strengthen the press and safeguard 1t from 
the onslaught of vested interests and to protect the 
interests of those engaged ın the profession. How- 
ever, barring the Emergency, there was no attempt 
at the national level at constricting the freedom of 
the press In this respect, the Defamation Bill, 1988, 
as a measure of curbing press freedom, has no pre- 
cedent 1n India since Independence 

Similarly, the sharp, instant public reaction against 
the Bill has no parallel 1n the annals of free India 
In fact, never has a proposal emanating from the 
Government provoked such a huge volume of public 
repudiation as this Bill, and the press has never had 
so much public support for ıts cause This ıs 1m- 
deed a measure of the Government's total isolation 
from practically all sections of public opinion. 
Obviously the Government's machinery to anticipate 
public reaction has been faulty, just as its capacity 
to work out any sensible approach for a breakthrough 
from such 1solation 

The timing of the Defamation Bill is significant. 
The Bill was brought forward when there was a 
spurt ın serious exposures of financial scandals ın- 
volving some of the leading lights round the Prime 
Minister. There was patently a hurried move to get 
the Bill through Parliament before ıt rose after the 
monsoon season It stands to reason that the Govern- 
ment was anxious to get this piece of legislation 
through to guard itself against any further damage 
to its 1mage by more exposures 

The Bill 1s largely meant to act as a preventive 
measure With its stringent provisions — particularly 
the one throwing the onus of proof not on the 
accused — the Bill has been designed to scare away 
anybody engaged in unearthing corruption in high 
places. From this angle, it directly militates against 
the concept of investigative journalism. As such, it 
is meant primarily to stifle any press probe into 
corruption in high places. With a measure like this 
the Watergate scandal could not have been unearth- 
ed nor could the Mundhra deal have come to light. 

Last year, when magnum-size scandals involving 
the coterie round the Prime Minister were spotlight- 
ed by the press, ıt was sought to be combated by a 
phoney political move. An outcry was raised that 
the exposures of skeletons in the Government’s cup- 
board were part of aninsidous design to destabilise 
the country. The welfare of Rajiv Gandhi and his 
buddies was equated with the stability of the coun- 
try. This destabilisaion thesis received the impri- 
matur ofthe Congress I Working Committee, and 
the public was promised a whirlwind campaign 
against the so-called threat of destabilisation for 
which State-level and district-level conventions were 
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announced. But this gimmick did not catch on. 
Except for a pathetic handful of the gullible, nobody 
seriously took the threat of destabilisation as coming 
from the defrocking of some of the Prime Minister 
favourites, 

As the exposures could not be countered by a 
campaign at the political level, the Rajiv establish- 
ment, 1n desperation, has this time resorted to execu- 
tive means to plug any exposure of corruption. In a 
sense, therefore, the introduction of the Defamation 
Bill signifies that those in authority could not mobi- 
lise even the ranks of the ruling party to campaign 
in public to rebut the mounting charges of corrup- 
tion ın high places 

Here lies the significant feature of the controversy 
over the Bill. It has been brought forward because 
of the inability or unwillingness of an overwhelming 
body of Congressmen to defend the position of the 
Government on the kickback exposures Any per- 
ceptive observer would have noted that throughout 
all the raging battles 1n Parliament over the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee report whitewashing the 
Bofors irregularities, the Congress-I “opinion”, by 
and large, took the role of a passive bystander— 
party members did not join hands with the Opposi- 
tion, nor did they engage themselves in a furious 
campaign defending the position. taken by the 
Government. This was clearly seen during the June 
by-elections too. 

The Opposition charge of Bofors kickbacks had 
its impact even ın the remote interior and was not 
confined to the urban electorate as the intelligence 
agencies are reported to have communicated to the 
Government The Congress-I campaigners were 
largely tongue-tied over the issue; they could hardly 
explain the quibbling over “winding up charges” 
as distinct from kickback commissions 

Since the Congress-I as the ruling party could 
not uneertake to defend the Government politically 
on the corruption charges, 1t is understandable why 
the Government brought forward the Defamation 
Bill—to silence all further exposures by scaring the 
press. It is also significant that the Government did 
not go for wide-ranging discussion on the need for 
such a measure within the Congress(I) party itself 
It was not surprising that Minister P. Chidambaram's 
smooth and smart piloting of the Bill was calcula- 
ted to pull off the coup. But the vigilance of the 
Opposition inside Parliament and of the press out- 
side upset the Government's calculation. And the 
realisation that not only a large number of 
Congress-I MPs are unhappy over the Bill but 
some would like to resist it, led the Prime Minister 
to announce deferment of its consideration by the 
Rajya Sabha. 

Indeed, resentment against the Bill has been wide- 
spread in the Congress(I) ranks. As a political orga- 
nisation with a long tradition of reliance'on the media 
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for publicity to its activities, the Congress generally 
regards an unfettered press as an asset. Antagonising 
that press and letting it feel that a Congress 
Government 1s bent on muzzling it would not suit 
the political objective of the average Congressman. 


That was why Jagannath Mishra's Bihar Press Bill: 


had to be jettisoned after it evoked loud protests 
from the Congress-I ranks. This time too the wide- 
spread resentment against the Defamation Bill is 
indicative of the mood of a large section of the 
Congress-I This writer has come across a number 
of cases of elderly Congressmen bitterly commenting 
why they should bear the cross in order to protect 
the Prime Minister's friends 

Under the circumstances, it is not surprising that 
Rajiv Gandhi had to decide on putting off the dis- 
cussion on the Bill in the Rajya Sabha. Atthe same 
time, he did not do what he should have done—the 
scrapping of the Bill. Had he done that, he would 
have earned kudos from the entire public and a 
large section of the press. They would have acknow- 
ledged that Rajiv Gandhı ıs ready to respond to 
democratic demands And this way, his standing as 
a national leader would have been enhanced. 

What the Prime Ministet's present stand has indi- 
cated to the public 1s that the Government has been 
compelled to put offthe Rajya Sabha debate for 
fear of being discredited by its own supporters. 
At the same time, the supporters of the Bill in the 
Prime Minister's camp— particularly those who are 
scared of being exposed to charges of corruption— 
seem to be fighting desperately to retain the Bull as 
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some sort of a pratective shield for them. 

For Chidambaram, it is a serious situation. It is 
generally known that the Bill is his handiwork Even 
senior officials of thc Law Ministry were not taken 
into confidence and the Chairman of the Press 
Council (who happens to handle the largest number 
of cases of defamation pertaining to the media) was 
kept 1n the dark If the Bill is dropped now because 
of public clamour, what guarantee 1s there that 
Chidambaram will survive 1n the Union Ministry ? 

This 1s a crucial moment for Rajiv Gandhi. If he 
promptly gets the Bill scarpped, he may at least 
partially salvage his position, as the public will 
recognise that he 1s amenable to democratic pressure: 
On the other hand, if his friends get the upper hand 
and the Bill 1s not dropped, the Prime Minister's 
misfortune would be that he would be marked out 
as a leader who prefers to harbour the tainted 
among his cronies rather than respond to the dic- 
tates of democratic norms. It ıs a choice between 
the needs of a free press and the imperative of 
shielding persons close to him whose names are 
almost inextricably linked with corruption. A diffi- 
cult choice no doubt, but one that cannot be avoid- 
ed in the case of a person occupying the august 
office of the Prime Munster of this great country, 
proud of its freedom, strong 1n its democracy. 

The campaign for the scrapping of the Defamation 
Bill, 1988, therefore, represents the struggle not only 
for the reinforcement of a free press 1n this country 
but also for the ouster of the corrupt and the un- 
desirable from the proximity of power D 
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Growing Fiscal Crisis in India 


GULJIT K. ARORA 


"Tus budget has come to be accepted as among the 
most potent instruments of economic policy to 
carry over the planning objectives especially 1n mixed 
developing economies hike ours’. It exhibits the 
short-run plans and priorities. and the overall fiscal 
strategy of the Government The analysis of the 
core variables underlying this fiscal strategy can thus 
highlight the fiscal environment of the country The 
present paper investigates the trend, behaviour and 
operations of the major fiscal variables relating fo 
the expenditure and its financing by the Central 
Government. It demonstrates that India 1s heading 
towards a serious fiscal crisis — the elements of 
which are discussed on the following pages. 


Expenditure side of the Budget 


Expenditure is the principal part of the budget. 
Its growth and analysis indicate the extent of the 
Government’s participation in the economy, the 
broad plans and priorities and the economic philo- 
sophy of the political party ın power and the beha- 
viour of politicians and other interest groups opera- 
ting in the economy for political influence. 

The aggregate expenditure of the Government com- 
prises of revenue and capital expenditure which are 
further divided into plan and non-plan and develop- 
mental-nondevelopmental expenditures’ Though the 
different components are not like watertight com- 
partments, their changing patterns are of great 
theoretical significance for drawing inference for the 
future Thisis shown ın Table 1, from which the 
following points emerge: 

(1) The rate of growth of aggregate expenditure 
has been phenomenal, that 1s, between 10-24 per 
cent from 1980 81 to 1988-89 and as a proportion 
of GDP at factor cost (market prices) ıt has 
steadily risen from about 19 per cent to 25 per 
cent This indicates that the participation of the 
Government in the economy has been buite 
considerable 1n nominal terms 

(2) Revenue expenditure has been increasing at 
a much faster rate than capital expenditure, espe- 
cially since 1983-84, In the earlier years the rate 
of growth of capital expenditure was quite high 
but it has been falling since then. On the other 
hand revenue expenditure recorded a continually 
steep climb As a result, the gap between the rates 
of growth of capital and revenue expenditures 
remained positive till 1982-83, but became nega- 
tive thereafter. It 1s important to note that 
revenue expenditure which does not create any 
asset is increasing at the expense of capital ex- 
penditure which 1s 1nvestment-oriented. 

(3) In regard to plan expenditures, 1t is disturbing 
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to note that their growth rate was quite ahead of 
non-plan expenditures in first three years of 
early eighties (except 1982-83) but kept on falling 
consistently ın all the remaining years. The rate 
of growth was as low as one per cent during 
1987-88 (revised estimates) which 1s expected to 
tise to six percent in 1988-89. If price rise is 
taken into account, the net increase in plan expen- 
ditures has been very marginal right from 1985- 
$6 The erosion of plan outlays 1s a serious 
crisis symptom, essentially because plan expendi- 
tures are growth-oriented and strengthen the eco- 
nomic base of the society by creating long term 
promotional avenues for the economy. Though 
this does not coincide either with the concept of 
capital formation or development expenditure, it 
does include investment outlays on new schemes 
as well as current development expenditures. 
(4) Non-plan expenditure 1s a generic term used 
to cover all expenditures which are obligatory in 
nature, like interest payment, pensionary charges, 
law and order, etc. Thus, it embraces the expendi- 
ture on the basic administrative infrastructure, the 
adequate maintenance and upkeep of the capital 
assets already created and the public services 
such as educational and health facilities built up 
before the commencement of the plan. 

In India, the non-plan expenditures have been 
growing between 12 to 26 per cent per annum except 
for the year 1981-1982. A part of the non-plan out- 
lays may be explained by the accumulating commit- 
ments of recurring expenditures associated with the 
development projects completed in the earlier plan 
periods. However, the breakup of non-plan expen- 
ditures reveals that the substantial increase 1s attri- 
butable to the rapidly rising non-development and 
unpioductive expenditures. For instance, interest 
payments, defence expenditures and subsidies on 
food, fertiliser and export promotion and market 
development account for about 72 per cent of the 
non-plan expenditures in 1988-89, which has risen 
from 63 per centin 1980-81. The other items are 
expenditures on pensions, police, tax collections, etc. 
Table 2 gives the growth profile of these expendi- 
tures. It suggests the following: 

Most of the non-plan expenditures in India are 
irreversible and cannot be cut down for the prevail- 
ing socio-economic-political environment. For 
instance, the interest payments which have lately 
been growing at about 23 per cent are contractual 
and have to be paid for the past borrowings. They 
would continue to strain the Central finances even 
if fresh borrowings are reduced substantially because 
their rate of growth has been consistently very high 
since 1981-82. Similarly, the expenditures on pen- 
sions cannot be cut at all for the Government's 
commitment to provide social security cover to its 
retired personnel, 
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TABLE 1—Growth and Pattern of Central Governnient 
(Percentage changes over the previous yeats) 


1980-81 81-2 82-3 83-4 84-5 856 86-7 87-8 88-9 
a eS ona Oe 10828 — 115 7^ 
240 105 217 147 224 190 203 108 112 
2 Bud l 209 69 216 186 255 210 215 146 130 ` 
3 Capital 302 174 219 80 18 5 182 178 28 71 
t m ne à om S u E M n 
, t 232 82 2 
D Pap beee e r 186 203 197 218 231 251 251 252 
7 Dev Exp /Exp 593 596 593 586 59 9 581 56 5 537 E 
8 Cap Form /Exp 401 425 407 408 400 404 379 366 = 


, , Computed from Budget papers of various years, (11) GDPFCP 1s Group Domestic Product at factor cost 

RSS MS fom. Feononc SNe. P S-77 GDPFCP for 1986-87 1s estimated assuming 10 4 per cent rate of growth 
(4 5 per cent for prices+5 9 per cent for GDP) The rates for 1987-88 and 1988-89 are assumed to bell1 per cent (11+1) and 
11 per cent (6 5+5 0) respectively, (111) row 8 1s provision for capital formation in tota] expenditure from Economic and 
Functional Classification as given 1n budget papers 


TABLE 2- Growth and Non Plan Expenditures 


(Percentage increase over the previons years) 


1980-81 81-2 82-3 83-4 84-5 85-6 86-7 87-8 88-9 

ents 178 227 233 218 24 6 256 231 40 231 

A DE EE 2t 139 201 159 161 142 19 9 312 145 83 
3 0 Subsidies 314 —43 16 5 283 45 0 171 131 126 165 
31 Food 83 T 16 174 319 49 9 212 11 45 
32 Fertiliser —40 —24 5 583 726 * 851 64 75 16 5 357 
3,3 Export market 105 195 — —29 119 168 302 218 136 
4 0 Pensions 381 7199 183 248 40 84 277 268 24 
5 0 Police 58 175 127 328 95 19 5 30 1 09 123 


A I 


Source Computed from Expenditure Budget, 1988-89, Vol 1, P 106-108 


The defence expenditure is considered vital for the 
purpose of protecting the sovereignity of the country 
and any talk of development would be meaningless 
unless or until the freedom and integrity of the 
nation 1s secured. The high rate of growth of this 
expenditure in India 1s due to the security environ- 
ment, in: which threat perceptions from the neigh- 
bouring countries and our preparedness to meet 
these threats, interplay of the interests of super- 
powers 1n and outside the country and the cost esca- 
lations have played an important role. 

But what needs to be stressed 1s that the defence 
budget ın India 1s neither programme-oriented nor 
performance-oriented nor does ıt disclose any plann- 
ing Since 1t 15 on the 1ncrease and leads to economic 

, deprivation for a majority of the population, the 
utilisation of this expenditure must ensure cost- 
effectiveness of the defence apparatus and some 
development gains to the society The latter has been 
the practice ın some Of the countries of the world 
where technology gains are made available to the 
non-defence sector too 

Another area wherein growth has been very 

* striking and needs a serious pruning 1s that of subsi- 
dies? Theoretically subsidies have been accepted as 
part of the welfare state and appear to be desirable. 
But itis equally important to identify the ‘target 
groups’ and a well defined time-frame for introduc- 

‘ing the subsidies. To extend them further, an exami- 
nation regarding whether they are serving the ‘target 
groups' or not must be undertaken. 

In India, however, the policy on subsidies has 
always remained sacred Fertiliser subsidies go to 
agricultural producers and export subsidies go to the 
export producers without ensuring that they reach 
the needy producers and their efficacy in the 
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overall increase in production of both these sectors 
Another common practice has been to subsidise 
some goods and tax some others. A careful exami- 
nation 1s required, because in both these admunis- 
trative expenditures are involved Such an examina- 
tion has not been undertaken at any stage. Even the 
transfer payments for educational institutions, which 

; come to about 60 per cent, are used to support the 
secondary and higher rather than primary and voca- 
tional education. Thus education for the relatively 
rich 15 subsidised ın [ndia * 

These expenditures have to be redistributive, 
which 1n the Indian state come from: what Bardhan 
has called the “dominant coalition" of business, 
farmers and state-oriented professionals rather than 
from the poor (P. Bardhan, The Political Economy 
of Development in India, Oxford, 1984) The country 
can no longer succumb to such pressures to continue 
extending these subsidies and other transfer pay- 
ments without pushing its finances deeper 1n the red. 


Revenue Side 


Tbeoretically, revenue can come to the Govern- 
ment both fron the internal as well as external 
sources.  Internaly, the Government can raise 
resources by (a) taxing the people, (b) generating the 
surplus in the public sector through the process of 
raising the administered prices of products of the 
public enterprises or by making them more efficient; 
(c) borrowing from the domestic market; and finally 
(d) resorting to deficit financing. 


Taxation 


It constitutes about.three-fourth of the revenue 
receipts of the Central Government. Though the 
Share of non-tax receipts 1s quite meagre, these have 
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tended to rise over the period which is attributable 
to the States’ growing interest payments to the 
Centre In the matter of collecting resources through 
taxation, the following observations are worth 
nothing: 
(I) Taxation in India shows an overwhelming 
dependence on indirect taxation — mainly from 
customs and Union excise duties — which has 
got highly differentiated commodity bases Their 
share is already quite high and they have shown 
a further increase from 75 pcr cent to 79 per cent 
in the period between 1980-81 and 1987-88 This 
negates what the Long Term Fiscal Policy 
planned to achieve by arresting the trend towards 
excessive reliance on indirect taxes The steady 
increase In indirect taxes by the Government ts 
due to the peoples’ tax blindness The Govern- 
- ment can always stretch its net wider compared 
to direct taxes without attracting the wrath of the 
vocal sections Since indirect taxation ratio is 
already very high, and its burden remains more 
on the poorer, and the degree of tax evasion and 
the consequent contribution to black economy 
are on the increase, the rising trend of indirect 
taxes must be arrested 
(2) The tax effort ratios (Taxes/GDP) have not 
gone up Commensurate with the increases in ex- 
penditures. For instance, tax ratios have almost 
remained stable,that 1s, about eight to 11 per cent 
for the last nine years whereas every year expendi- 
ture has been rising at 10 to 24 per cent per 
aunum. This clearly indicates that the Govern- 
ment has not made any serious effort to increase 
its tax revenue. Rather, adhoc measures like 
imposing surcharges, etc. have continued year 
after year. 
(3) A close scrutiny of the budget proposals reveals 
that the Government has always abstained from 


taxing those who have the ability to pay and the, 


sector where the surpluses have been growing up 
and helping to generate black money in the eco- 
nomy.® The share of corporation tax and taxes 


on income (other than corporation tax) have stea- 
dily fallen from 21 per cent to 18 per cent in the 
period spanning 1980-81 with 1988-89. It con- 
firms the Government’s interest in showing that 
direct taxes cannot be increased much. Even in 
the 1988-89 budget (which claims to be progres- 
sive), if taxes on wealth, gifts and expenditures and 
estate duties are added to corporation and taxes 
on income, the percentage share marginally incre- 
ases from 184 to 18.8 This too is not likely 
to be realised because the tax on transfer of 
wealth may be as complicated as the estate duty 
— the reason for which 1t was withdrawn. 


Surplus in the Public Sector 


The public sector can also contribute in financing 
the stepped up plan outlays by enbancing their pro- 
ductivity or efficiency. The practice in India has been 
to forcibly generate surplus by raising the prices of 
the goods and services like steel, coal, oil, aluminium, 
petroleum products, that is, where the government is 
a monopoly producer. This literally has become a 
ritual since 1980. The implications of such a prac- 
tice are the following; 

1 This dilutes that the budget in the sense that 
the Government no longer waits for the budget 
to announce its non-tax measures even if the 
budget is imminent or few weeks ahead. Thus 
the inbuilt discipline ın the budget for its every 
item being presented and discussed in Parlia- 
ment is being continuously breached. 

2. Every increase in the administered Prices 
initiates a sectoral inflation by a chain reaction 
that engulfs all the industries. The reason is that 
these goods are the core sector inputs and used 
wherein inter-industrial interdependence is high.® 
The rise in the prices of industrial products 
leads to a rise in dearness allowance, and when 
the effect of increased DA is felt 1n such basic 
inputs, their prices further rise This is a cost- 
push effect and would end once for all if the 
money expansion remains constant. Since money 


TABLE 3—Structural Dependence of the Tax Revenue 


1980-81 81-2 82-3 83-4 | 84-5 85-6 86-7 87-8 88-9 
1 Gross Tax Rev including States’ shares 


(Rs crores) 13149 15816 
2 Union excise and customs (%) 75 4 741 
3 Corp tax and Income (%) 214 218 
4 Central Tax efforts (Tax Rev/GDPFCPI) 82 88 


Source As on Table 1 and Receipts Budget 1988-89, P. 70, 72 


17657 20687 23428 28671 32794 37935 41938 
746 #74 776 784 794 793 793 
213 203 191 187 184 184 184 

89 89 92 98 102 107 107 


TABLE 4—Outstanding Internal Debt of the Centre 


t 


\ (at. the end of year) 


(Rs crores) 
ror el : 1977-78 85-6 88-9 


Internal Debt 

A Long Term Loans of which 
1 Market loans ' 
2 Securities to RBI 

B Temporary Loans of which 
3 Treasury Buls 


19025 (100) 


71039 114405 (100 0) 


9212 (48 4) 35240 54760 (479) 
= 5187 19487 (170) 
8619 (45 3) 26014 33421 (292) 


1019 (54) 3088 5532 (48) 


4 Floating and other loans 
Notes: Figures 1n parentheses are percentages . 


Source Receipts Budget 1988-89, P 43 and old issues. 
MAINSTREAM September 24, 1988 
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TABLE 5—Debt Service as ratio of Internal Market Loans ' 





E (Rs crores) 
1980-1 81-2 82-3 83-4 84-5 85-6 96-7 87-8 88-9 
ge eg EM E 
1 Market loan 2949 3198 4137 4382 4584 5843 6569 7821 ' 7425 
2 Interest Payments 808 1016 1194 1567 ' 1991 2465 3322 3692 4782 
3 Repaments 270 285 366 343 488 659 1038 821 475 
4. Debt Service Ratio ; 
[Q--3)—1] (95) 366 40 7 377 43.6 54.1 564 664 577 703 
Source As on Tables 4 and Expenditure Budget 88-89, Vol 2, P 85 and old issues 
TABLE 6— Debt Service’as ratio of External Loans (utilised) 
(Rs crores) 
^ 1980-81 81-2 82-3 83-4 84-5 85-6 86-7 87-8 88-9 
-1 Loans@ 1765 1519 1910 1964 1963, 2495 2946 3905 4526 
2 Interest Payments 286 311 360 417 529 591 805 1034 1256 
3 Repayments 447 486 534 554 555 630 1021 1275 1384 
Debt and Service Ratio È 
^ ODI 415 525 468 494 552 489 647 590 583 





@ Government and non-government 


Source As on Table 1, Table 4, P 49 and Economic Survey 1986-87 


supply continues to rise particularly 1n a deve- 
loping economy, inflation remains a problem 

3. The States ın India have always complained 
against this practice as revenues so obtained 
by the Centre are non-shareable with them Fur- 
ther, the 1ntra-public sector purchases of pro- 
ducts and services whose prices are administered 
are quite significant The operating costs of the 
State umts also rise which further push them 
deep in the fiscal crisis 

4. By collecting the revenues through pre-budget 
price hikes the Government understates the 
revenue deficit. The tax receipts thus obtained 
are added on the revenue side and the excess 
of expenditures over revenues 1s reduced to 
that extent Thus the savings of the Govern- 


ment are pre-empted which can otherwise be : 


deployed for capital accumulation. 

Thus the measures undertaken by the Govern- 
ment appear to be adhoc and motivated tend- 
ing to hide the inefficiency in the Government- 
managed and administered sector wherein about Rs 
50,000 crores have been invested and whose number 
has increased from five in 1951 to 211 in 1986 
(Economic Survey, 1986-87, Pp 60, 76). 


Internal Market Borrowing 


Internal market borrowing in an important source 
for the Government for financing its expenditures. 
As a proportion of revenue plus capital expenditure 
it 1s more than 20 per cent in 1988-89. It has been 
found to be gradually declining. It tends to indicate 
that capital funds raised from the internal market 
are reaching their limits. and, therefore, cannot be 
accepted as having larger potentials. Internal 
borrowing comprises of both temporary and non- 
temporary loans as shown in Table 4. Two points 
emerge from this table: f . 

1. The composition of the internal borrowing 
shows that the Government is tilting towards 
long term loans like securities to Reserve Bank 
of India, etc. The share of Treasury bills in the 
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internal debt which are in the nature of tempo- 
rary loans have declined from 36 per cent to 29 
per cent whereas ın case of securities ıt has gone 
up from seven to 17 per cent between 1985 and 
1989 This would add more to the debt obliga- 
tions because the debt burden of the tempo- 
rary loans which presently is declining, 1s not 
included in the budget 
2. The total internal debt has gone up by more 
than five times. during 1977-78 to 1988-89 This 
increase has the following implications. 
(a) It is an indication for funds bemg constantly 
| falling short of the expenditure needs of the 
nation as such due to the ‘exacerbating revenue 
position of the Government. 
(b) The use of internal loans theoretically implies 
rechannelling the investible funds from the 
private to the public sector. The holders of 
financial assets are allured through fiscal conces- 
sions and incentives to trade off the present smal- 
ler consumption to larger consumption in the 
future. The investible funds then should rise to the 
extent a holder sacrifices his present consumption. 
But this 1s not the case in India as these loans 
come from the subscriptions. of the financial 
institutions and as such the private consumption 
is not affected. 
(c) The increasing loans at present mean 
rising repayment and interest payment obliga- 
tions in the future, which is clear from 
Table 5. 

As shown in Table 5, about 70 per cent of the 
fresh loans accountfor the interest. payments plus 
repayments 1n 1988-89 having risen from 37 per 
cent in 1980-81. The interest payments alone as 
proportion of market loans have grown from 27 per 
cent to 63 per cent. Itis clear that if the existing 
trend continues for another couple of years the 
economy would fall deep into the internal debt 
trap. In addition of the danger of the debt trap, the 
distortionary effects of the internal debt are also a 
(Continued on page 34) 
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INDER MOHAN 


Ir should be quite 1n order to maintain that the 

real cause of bonded labour ıs related to those 
elements who are themselves bonded to unjustifiably 
disproportionate luxuries, glaring contrasts 1n com- 
forts and to remaining ın power by any means and 
at any cost In this respect the others who resort 
to questionable means and ignoble intrigues ‘for 
replacing those wielding politico-economic power 
are equally responsible for the prevalent evil of 
bonded labour. 

According to the 1976 Bonded Labour System 
(Abolition) Act, the statement of objects and reasons 


appended to the bill reads as under. 
There still exists 1n different parts of the country a system 
of usury unde: which the debtor or his descendants or 
dependants have to work for the creditor without reaso- 
nable wages or with no wages 1n order to extinguish the 
debt At times, several generations work under bondage 
for the repayment of a paltry sum which had been taken 
by some remote ancestor The interest rates are exorbitant 
and such bondage cannot be interpreted as the result 
of any legitimate contract or agreement The system 
implies the infringement of the basic human rights and 
destruction of the dignity of human labour 
The scheme of the Bonded Labour System (Abolition) Act, 
1976 1s to abolish bonded labour, prevent economic and 
physical exploitation of the economically under-privileged 
and to ensure that a fair legal minimum wage 1s paid to 
all forms of labour The Act, therefore, begins in Section 
2 by defining three 1mportant terms advance, agreement 
and nominal wage An advance 1s defined as credit extended 
1n cash or kind by a creditor toa debtor An agreement 
1s defined as any understanding, written or oral, between 
creditor and debtor linking the credit with any form of 
forced labour Nominal wage ıs defined asa wage less 
than the statutory minimum or where there 1s no such 
minimum, then a wage less thana normal wage paid to 
other similar labour The definitions section then goes 
on tolink the existence ofa bonded debt and bonded 
labour with an advance, and agreement and the payment 
ofa nominal wage If there 1s an advance, an agreement 
or payment of a nominal wage, the said advance automati- 
cally ıs deemed to bea bonded debt and service perfor- 
med in pursuance of sucha debtis deemed to be bonded 
labour 
In other words, all forms of traditional begar performed 
by certain communities, especially the untouchables, also 
fall within the definition of bonded labour 
For the implementation of the provisions of the Bonded 
Labour System (Abolition) Act, 1976 it 1s to have a well- 
knit administrative and organisational set up from the 
level of Central Government to the level of village unit 
Implementation of the provisions of the Bonded Labour 
System (Abolition) Act, 1976 1s the responsibility of the 
State Governments/Union Territories concerned There- 
fore, the State Government 1s under obligation to nominate 
a nodal agency to deal with the subject of bonded 
labour since the nomination of agency to handle the pro- 
grammes 1s left to the discretion of the State Government, 
the department dealing with the programme varies from 
State to State 
The State Governments can constitute District Level 
Screening Committees, where considered necessary The 
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Concrete Steps for Eradication of Bonded Labour 






Divisional Commissioner is the Chairman of this com 
mittee wherever the institution of the Divisional Commis- 
sioner exists, and 1n other cases the Deputy Commissioner/ 
Collector 1s the Chairman of the Committee 

The District Magistrate is the implementing authority 
at the district level as per the provisions of the Act (S 10) 
He also can delegate such powers to a subordinate 
officer The State Government also has the discretion to 
specify other agency instead of District Magistrate as the 
implementing authority at the district as well as at the 
sub-division level ‘It1s the duty of the District Magis- 
trate and the officers authorised by him to inquire into 
and eradicate the system of bonded labour or any other 
system of forced labour within the local I:mits of his 
Jurisdiction 


How 1s it that bonded labour exists despite such 
clear-cut legal provisions? Another question which 
comes to one’s mind 1s: despite the most favour- 
able judgements delivered by the Supreme Court 
of India entailing release and rehabilitaticn of 
bonded labourers, why 1s 1t that in practical terms 
bonded labourers remain stuck to square one 
without any glimmer of hope for any lasting 
solution? Official figures notwithstanding, their 
number runs into ten millions, 1f not more 

It will not be an exaggeration to claim that the 
solution against this age-old malpractice cannot be 
provided through Jegal means alone Court judge- 
ments virtually get reduced to additional chapters 
in statute books alongwith laws related to unorga- 
nised sector of labour as a whole, and bonded 
labourers in particular—all gathering dust. These 
laws have remained unimplemented so far At the 
most, they have been vaguely referred to 1n seminars 
or debates organised by the elite from time to time. 
As far as the labour 1s concerned, these laws have 
not seen the light of the day. So far neither the 
Government, nor its official agencies, nor those 
individuals and voluntary organisations who claim 
to be involved with bonded labour have evolved 
any effective machinery to generate required aware- 
ness among the labourers, to this effect. 

Bonded labour 1s also a direct consequence of 
our semi-feudal and half-baked democratic system 
which is being sustained on the basis of ruthless 
exploitation of the people in general and the un- 
organised sector of labour in particular. So far 
democracy in our country has favoured mainly the 
upper strata of our society This 1s comprised of 
power wielders, power brokers, commercialised 
interests and all such vested interests which remain 
deeply embroiled’ an the sordid games of power- 
cum-electoral politics Ironically, all these elements 
put together comprise just a fringe of our popu- 
lation. They have not only cornered the natural 
resources of the country but have monopolised the 
benefits accrued from the developmental projects 
while denying the same to the people Whereas, an 
overwhelming majority of not less than 75 per cent 
or even more have remained deprived and under- 
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priviledged in the most populous democracy of the 
world Among these have-nots are millions of 
unemployed, under-employed, including those 
living below the poverty line or struggling to survive 
on subsistence level. They have to face bouts of 
malnutrition, semi-starvation and even total starva- 
tion. They remain prone to various diseases, 
epidemics and have to die unnatural deaths. In 
short, they have to live through a constant pro- 
cess of slow death. No wonder in such conditions 
the evil of bonded labour continues. When such a 
vast majority of people are kept ignorant of' laws 
meant to ameliorate their living and working con- 
ditions they can easily fall prey to economic pres- 
sures and inhuman exploiters. 

As regards the Bonded Labour System (Abolition) 
Act, 1976, ıt ıs precise and clear. This law pro- 
vides stringent penalties against offenders. Execu- 
tive Magistrates have powers for summary trial and 
punishment. The law also provides certain faci- 
lities for activists and voluntary groups Inspite of 
all this, ıt ıs violated with impunity Unfortunately 
for the bonded labourers a well organised nexus 
between the politicians, officials and contractors 
exists which firmly stands in the way of its 1mple- 
mentation This unholy nexus is responsible for 
keeping the labourers in the dark regarding the 
provisions of this law. 

Merely approaching the Supreme Court will not 
take any one any further. The first and foremost 
duty of all the activists and voluntary agencies 
concerned with liberation and rehabilitation of 
bonded labourers ıs to arrive at a constructive 
understanding among themselves for their mutual 
coordination ın day-to-day field work. None of 
them should consider their respective areas of acti- 
vity as their independent domains or fiefdoms. So 
far their coordination by and large has not gone 
beyond participation either ın seminars or in the 
form of public demonstrations at one place or the 
other Aslong as they continue to evade sharing 
each other's field work activities, the powers that be, 
or the nexus mentioned above, will never feel“ per- 
turbed by what they do. Their achievements, if any, 
will remain marginal and just on the surface. 

Next to this, our joint efforts should be towards 
bringing home to the labourers all the relevant fac- 
tors regarding the Bonded Labour System (Abolition) 
Act, 1976. This particular awareness will go a long 
way towards final solution against the pernicious 
practice of bonded labour. 

Simultaneously, it should be our duty to generate 
adequate awareness among those sections of middle 
and upper middle class who genuinely feel for the 
cause of the bonded labour. With their supportive 
actions we can mobilise the press support too. 
These two factors can be most helpful 1n creating 
an effective public opinion for bonded labour. 

There has to be further coordination of activity 
with such groups who are actively involved in the 
rural sector, where the landless labourers in agri- 
cultural and certain other fields are forced to toil as 
the bonded ones. Such positive actions can create 
favourable conditions for establishing solid orga- 
nisations of these labourers 1n the villages They can 
feel inspired to fight for their social, economic and 


legal rights. 


We have to güard against our insatiable urge fot 
self-publicity. Our actions should result in high- 
lighting the grim aspects of exploited labour. We 
can also think of feasible solutions to the problems 
of labour with its direct consultation and participa- 
tion. By taking such elementary steps can we lay 
the basis for a strong movement for eradication of 
bonded labour once for all We should not enter- 
tain illusions of short-out solutions. We will never 
find any. Let us be clear that the few activities 
mentioned above are going to be time consuming 
requiring total dedication and sustained work. 
Unless we have a strong base of the rural and urban 
poor who provide a fertile ground to human 
exploiters and for keeping them bonded because of 
their socio-economic compulsions, we cannot go very 
far. As a matter of fact the Supreme Court should 
be our last resort If we approach this portal as a 
first step in our keenness to obtain a favourable 
judgement, we alone shall be responsible for inviting 
cynicism against the highest court of the land The 
very best judgements can be effective only when 
there ıs a strong matching movement among the 
rural and urban poor inclusive of Jandless labourers. 
- We should also be clear 1n our minds that all 
gimmicks whatsoever, either in the form of wearing 
saffron clothes or delivering impressive discourses, 
apparently laced with progressive Jargons but 1n fact 
full of camouflaged obscurantisn or feeling elated at 
labourers touching our feet, will keep everyone in 
the wilderness, 


An ideology which can unite and organise the 
tural and urban poor has to be above party politics 
and its wranglings. As and when they become con- 
scious of their fundamental socio-economic human 
rights and are able to come together, the problem of 
bonded labour will get automatically resolved 


With their united strength the rural and urban 
poor can not only liberate and rehabilitate bonded 
labourers but also ensure genuine equitable public 
distribution of our vast tapped and untapped 
natural resources, This is one force which can bring 
about social change and replace the present unjust 
exploitative system thriving on brutal disparities. 
Only then can equality of opportunity be available 
to one and all. [ | 
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Racism in the Realm of the 


AMIYA RAO 


Q» racism which had never left Europe but was 

always present in some form or the other — 
lying dormant or under a convenient fig-leaf — 1s 
showing its fangs again, in all its ugliness. This 
becomes clear to any non-White visitor after a. few 
weeks in any one of the European countries, be it 
Britain or France, Germany or Italy, Belgium or 
Holland, Switzerland or Scandinavia This is parti- 
cularly obvious 1n the areas where immigrant labour 
lives. Exploitation and humiliating discrimination in 
employment, education. housing and medical facili- 
ties goon as a part of life — accepted by the 
happy exploiter as nothing wrong, and accepted by 
the grateful exploited as nothing wrong either. 


Thousands of these people are illegal immigrants, 
with no right to work, for any employment, how- 
ever distasteful, they are grateful. The questions of 
the local minimum wage, health insurance, fixed 
hours of work and several other locally compulsory 
legal provisions simply do not arise As illegal wor- 
kers they are unorganised, and any protest means 
losing a job to a fellow migrant In such a system, 
local, legal candidates for such jobs do not stand a 
chance against such competitors and with growing 
local unemployment, brutal racism is rising too A 
case in point ıs the recruitment by West German 
merchant ships of unskilled foreign crew at foreign 
ports, under the locally prevauing employment regu- 
lations. In recent years increasingly such foreign crew 
is being employed — for example from Burma, at 
ridiculously low wages by Western standards and 
under Burmese regulations, following which strikes 
are illegal! Traditional, German shipping labour is 
thus playing a losing game with these foreign 
workers, who are in their turn being grossly 
exploited by the shipping agencies. 


As foreign nationals staying and working here 
illegally, such immigrants are in dread of the police, 
who would take speedy action to send them back 
home And being sent back home after only a 
short stay here, and with meagre savings means not 
only loss of face, but also once again the familiar, 
frustrating struggle to ward off hunger So they 
bear — sometimes intolerable — racial hatred as 
best they can, and stoically hide away their suffering. 


What thousands have been facing ın Britain, for 
example, 1s unbelievable, Britain's Establishment is 
still playing the White Man in its make-believe 
Empire. peopled by the descendants of those they 
used to rule in those halycon “‘rule Britannia rule 
the waves” days. The memory rankles, hence one 
savours a very special brand of racism at Heathrow 
airport itslef. The insolent dwarpals of Margaret 
Thatcher, guarding this Gateway to Britain couldn’t 
care less for their Prime Minister's rhetoric, directed 
no doubt towards the witless Third World, that 
*people with other faiths and cultures have always 
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been welcomed in ourland, assured of equality 
under the law, of proper respect and of open friends... 
there 15 no place for racial or religious intolerance 
1n our creed”. 

Always welcome? The Immigration Rules inter- 
preted ın the most discriminatory and offensive 
manner do not quite uphold the Prime Minister's 
noble sentiments, How many non-Whites are sent 
back after they are made to undergo all kinds of 
interrogation and humiliating examination in a 
room inside the airport complex; without access to 
friends or relatives? And equality? The criminal 
Justice system 1s loaded against persons whose skin 
1s not White, twice as many White offenders are 
sent to prison, and unemployment isjmore than twice 
as high among Black people as among equally little 
qualified Whites. The recent Report of the Com- 
mission for Racial Equality — restrained and diplo- 
matic as it 1s — states: “Discrimination and harass- 
ment are still widespread and deep-rooted; urgent 
attention is needed ın employment, education and 
housing 1f the plight of the Black people is not going 
to get even worse." 

And open friendship? Another Report from a 
British social worker should be quoted as a fine 
example of this "friendship": ‘‘Spitting on Bengalis 
(from Bangladesh), or verbally abusing them 1s now 
the least of it (racism). Physical assault includes 
stabbing, kicking, punching, shooting with air guns, 
iron-bar attacks and pelting with stones, eggs and 
sticks. Women, children and elderly are jostled on 
the streets.” Criminal damage to property 1s a 
daily affair — windows are broken; doors knocked 


, in, washing stolen, or damaged Even when worship- 


pers are attacked on their way to mosque, the police 
choose not to take any notice. Where 1s violence, 
ifitis not taken cognizance of? “But the most 
relentless of all," says the Report, “is the endless 
Letter Box war. In Tower Hamlets (where several 
Bangladeshis are housed) the night time post brings 
burning cloth and paper, dog and human excrement, 
;domestic rubbish, stink-bombs and soiled, dispos- 
able nappies.” Mrs Thatcher's Britons have indeed 
picked the cream out of her speech. “It is our 
desire," she had said, “to maintain the essence of 
our own identity." Like loyal citizens, with the 
police on their side and the Nationality Act. creating 
different classes of citizens, they are abiding by the 
Prime Minister's subtle politicisation of race, and 
are “maintaining (their) own identity”, by trying to 
push away contaminating black skin 

If this ıs Britain, france, the mother of ‘liberty, 
equality, and fraternity’ — the concept as moth- 
eaten today as our own satyameva jayate—is not very 
different. There one finds the new French revolu- 
tion in the making — the revolution of Fascism. 
Those of the older generation who heard Le Pen 
speaking during the last Presidential elections were 
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faken back to the rabble rousing demagogues of 
Nazi Germany and Fascist Italy. That ultimately 
Le Pen did lose the elections is no great comfort, 
for his tremendous success 1n the first round amply 
shows the frame of mind ın which so many French 
voters now are; they were with his National Front 
and fully supported his racist ideas. Le Pen’s spec- 
tacular progress from a paltry 190,000 voters in 
1974 to a staggering 413 million ın 1988 tells its own 
story. His support this time was no longer restricted 
as ıt had been, by and large, to poor working class 
suburbs where, with rocketing unemployment, racism 
had been easy to whip up What is especially 
ominous ıs that this time people from rural areas, 
from prosperous, medium sized towns and from the 
educated class — who could not have beén much 
affected by the presence of immigrants either job- 
‘wise or accomodation-wise — accepted Le Pen’s 
, fascist 1deas The central theme of all his speeches 
was undiluted racism; when he drew the attention 
ofthe French, time and again to the undesirable 
presence of such large numbers of immigrants from 
France's erstwhile colonies, this was applauded — 
for now, “France 1s for the French!" just as ın the 
1930s Germany was for the Germans. Chirac — no 
less a racist, if a cautious one — wanted at one 
stage to enter into an alliance with Le Pen, but 
withdrew when he realised that 1n case he won, it 
would mean having Le Pen as one of the important 
Ministers, working openly for the deportment and 
persecution of immigrants; it would have been 
equivalent to handing over his Government to the 
National Front. All in all, however, Le Pen’s 
arrival in the forefront of French national politics 
has only brought to- the surface the simmering 
racism that has been part and parcel of French 
society for a long time. 

The 1mmigrants who are subjected to such racism 
come largely from the Third World, and conditions 
there have been steadily increasing the potential of 
migration. Literally millions are coming purely 
because of economic reasons; the figure for the 
Vietnamese coming into France alone in the last ten 
years is 103,000 But apart from these poor and 
hungry, there are those thousands fleeing civil war 
and turmoil from Lebanon, Sr Lanka, Iran, Eritrea, 
Kampuchea, Afghanistan, Chad, Sudan, Mozam- 
bique, Palestine ... the list ıs endless. Then there are 
those political activists seeking refuge from tyran-, 
nical regimes of every hue: South Africans, Chileans, 
Omanis, Malaysians, Guineans, Libyans — once 
again, the list is endless. In addition, entire ethnic 
and religious minorities are increasingly fleeing their 
respective countries. Terrible persecution and daily 
oppression leaves them no choice but to uproot them- 
selves, leave, all behind and try and settle for a 
new, hopefully more peaceful life in an alien coun- 
try, 1n a new setting of racial discrimination. These 
refugees come from countries as far apart as Indo- 
nesia and Iran, Ethiopia and Turkey. The world 
has shrunk into the small towns of Germany and 
Holland, Belgium and Denmark, Italy and Spain 
And of course, Britain and France, as the two major 
ex-colonial countries have the largest numbers. 
Flocking the streets are South Moluccans from 
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Indonesia, Kurds from  intolerably oppressive 
Turkey, Bahais from Iran, Oromos from Ethiopia, 
Ahmadias from Pakistan, Coptic Christians from 
Egypt, Sikhs from India, Tamils from Sri Lanka ... 
All these and many more from various other authori- 
tarian countries in several continents — veritable 
human wares — are flooding Western Europe daily, 
all victims Of intense and massive violation of human 
rights i 

To ascertain how this multifarious humanity was 
going to be accepted by the local public, an anti- 
racism activist of West Germany recently went 
round far-flung villages, where many of the latest 
refugees were to be housed, till, after verification of 
the genuineness of their grievances, they would be 
eligible to become regular German citizens. She 
drew blank as far as the interviews went — any overt 
racist statement could be interpreted asa form of 
Nazism, which 1s punishable under German law. 
Most people interviewed, however, felt that ıt would 
be good for these refugees themselves — certainly 
culturally — if they went back to ther own coun- 
tries. Later, this activist was literally flooded with 
letters — almost all experessing the writers’ suspi- 
cion that the villages would no longer remain the 
havens of peace and security they were felt to be, 
if these strange elements were introduced there! 

Eastern and Western Europe’s history over the 
centuries 1s one long tale of unceasing persecution: 
exile, deportation, imprisonment, separation of 
families, torture and killing And their crime? Non- 
conformity to accepted and prevailing social norms 
in Europe. These "foreign vagabonds”, “bandits”, 
“that sort of people who steal and rob", and a host 
of other derogatory and prejudiced appelatives failed 
to describe them to the satisfaction of the authori- 
ties. So to bring them in Ire, their men were hanged, 
their women whipped, their childreh taken away 
from them, bounty seekers rewarded to catch them 
dead or alive, and large “pagan hunts” organised; 
1n one such hunt alone in November 1835, Denmark 
“got rid" of 230 men, women and children! So- 
called civilised Governments went all out to 
"civilise" these strangers, forbade them to speak 
their language, forced them to change their names, 
and prohibited them to travel But nor were they 
allowed to settle; no house was to be sold to them, 
no alms given, and in Rumania. till 1856 they were, 
literally held as salves. We still shudder to think of 
the massacre of millions of Jews in the Nazi gas 


, chambers, but most of us are unaware of the fact 


that Hitler had sent 500,000 Roma and Sinti along 
with the Jews to be exter-minated. 

Since World War II this abject presecution has 
been somewhat under control ın Western Europe, 
and some voluntary organisations, both religious 
and secular, and increasingly also. their own orga- 
nisations have been looking into their pitiable condi- 
tions. But there 1s hardly a city in Europe where one 
does not see these communities living under the 
most apalling conditions — police raids are frequent 
occurrences, and general racism 1s continuing unaba- 
ted. How {deep the prejudices are becomes clear ın a 
city like Cologne, where the local head of the Chris- 

(Continued on page 22) 
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SINCE the end of World War II, the United States 

has dominated the area of high technology. 
Virtually all the major high technology industries, 
from nuclear energy to microelectronics were started 
in the United States Even today US producers hold 
the lion’s share of world markets 1n most high tech- 
nology products Indeed, individual American com- 
panies like IBM (computers), AT & T (communica- 
tions), and Boeing (commercial jet airliners) set the 
pace of competition, define standards for their indus- 
tries, and demonstrate a capacity to dominate pro- 
duct markets even when competitors enter first. 

However, as we approach the last decade of the 
twentieth century the US lead in high technology 
appears to be shrinking. The US technological 
dominance, which has been a prominent feature of 
the global technological scene during the present 
century, 1s now challenged by other emerging centres 
of technological power. Before we go into these 
challenges to US dominance it 1s pertinent to take 
note of a major characteristic of the US technologi- 
cal advance. 

Many of the new technologies that have been at 
the forefront of the US economic growth during the 
post-war period had their origins either. ın World 
War II orin the subsequent period of the cold war: 
commercial transport aircraft; semiconductors, solid- 
state electronic devices, and integrated circuits; com- 
puters, nuclear power; satellite communications, 
microwave telecommunication, new materials, such 
as titanium and high-strength steel alloys; and new 
methods of metal fabrications and processing, such 
as powder metallurgy These had mostly been derived 
from military and space activities, although 1n many 
cases, once the basic technology was transferred to 
the private sector, it tended to take off on 1ts own, 
with rapid proliferation of incremental improvements 
necessary for wide commercial acceptance.! 

Generally, therefore, 1n the whole evolution of the 
American scientific and technological establishment 
tothis day one can discern a consistent pattern in 
which technical sophistication from military science 
and technology has entered the civilian economy and 
eventually the whole political and social structure. 
This 1s true in the introduction of even those new 
technologies whose military applications are less evi- 
dent Medical developments such as the growth of 
antibiotics, techniques of blood preservation, and the 
use of chemicals pesticides to control disease vectors 
originated from the military? While this pattern has 
been very productive for the United States in terms 
of producing new technologies, it has not been the 
most cost-efficient route to technological advance- 
ment. 

The flaw in the military induced technological 
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development strategy has become evident since the 
mid-seventies, when US competitors in high-tech- 
nology products began to record higher growth rates 
1n some fields, most notably ın electronics and air- 
craft. In the eighties, even as countries like West 
Germany and Japan promoted technological 
development for purely commercial objectives, the 
United States continued to lay heavy emphasis on 
military technologies. This came at a time when 
the sophisticated weapons systems had even less 
spin-off benefit for the civilian economy than those 
of the fifties and sixties. Many major items of 
military hardware, such as ballistic missiles, super- 
Sonic aircraft, surface-to-air defence missiles are 
much less related to possible civilian applications 
than jet aircraft, microwave radars, tanks or fire- 
control computers. Contemporary military systems 
increasingly have to sustain environments that have 
no relation to what ıs necessary for civilian equip- 
ment. 

More than anything else, it 1s this overemphasis 
on mihtary technologies that has resulted in the 
erosion of US competitiveness in high-technology 
products and processes. A much quoted statistic 
indicating a US technological lag 1s the 38 per cent 
drop between 1970 and 1982 inthe number of 
patents granted to US inventors by the US Patent 
Office, while in the same period the number of 
patents granted to foreign investors nearly doubled, 
reaching 26 per cent of all patents by 1982. In several 
product areas foreign patents accounted for 50 per 
cent of all patents, while ın other areas,'such as 
petroleum refining and natural gas extraction, 
foreign patents were 20 per cent of all patents.? 
Overall, over 50 per cent of foreign patenting in the 
United States was accounted for by West Germany 
and Japan, with Japan showing the most dramatic 1n- 
crease in the 1970s. Another indicator of such lag is 
fall 1n productivity. 

From 1960 to 1980 the average annual growth in 
output per manhour worked in manufacturing has 
been less in the United States than ın any other 
industrialised country. The absolute level of pro- 
ductivity ın Japan has overtaken that in the United 
States in a number of key industries—by eight per 
cent in steel, by 19 per cent in electrical. machinery, 
by 11 per cent ın general machinery, by 24 per cent 
in motof vehicles, and by 34 per cent in precision 
equipment ^ Increase in productivity was clearly 
reflected in rise 1n Japan's share in world production. 
It rose from 6.4 per cent to 15.5 per cent in steel, 
from less than five per cent to 30 per cent in auto- 
mobiles, and from almost zero to over 50 per cent 
in colour televisions. During the same period, 1960 
to 1980, America's share of world production in 
steel had fallen from 26 per cent to 14 per cent, 
from over 50 per cent to 21 per cent in automobiles, 
and from 90 per cent to less than 30 per cent in 
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Although ıt has received less public attention the 
case of machine tools 1s particularly striking. This 
industry has been one of the key sectors of American 
export strength since the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century, and it has especially broad ramifica- 
tions 1n contributing to the competitive strength of 
many other US manufacturing industries The US 
share of world machine toolexports dropped from 
23 per cent ın 1964 to seven per cent in 1980, while 
imports increased from four per cent to 24 per cent 
of domestic consumption In 1985 the import 
figure had gone up to over 50 per cent of all machine 
tools purchased in the United States, most of them 
coming from Japan and to a lesser extent from West 
Germany. 


` THE most aggressive challenge to American techno- 
logical supremacy comes from Japan The Ministry 
of International Trade and Industry (MITT) ın Japan 
has *'targeted" virtually all areas of high technology 
as national priorities. Japan considerably leads the 
United States 1n the introduction of robots into 
manufacturing As of 1982, Japan had installed 
more than three times the number of robots as the 
United States. In other areas in. which Americans 
still hold a lead, such as semiconductors and opto- 
electronics, the Japanese companies are moving 
speedily to close the gap. In the most lucrative 
commercial markets, such as computors, tele-com- 
munications, home and office automation, and 
medical instrumentation, Japanese manufacturers 
have already emerged as America's most formidable 
competitors, combining some state-of-the-art techno- 
logy with traditional strengths in manufacturing, 
pricing and marketing: Although the Europeans 
possess strength 1n certain market sectors, none of 
the European states appears to be mounting a serious 
challenge across all areas. The race in high techno- 
logy 1s shaping up mainly asa competition between 
Japan and America, with European countries trying 
to pool their capabilities to avoid falling too far 
behind ” ' 

Japan's road to technological development has 
been quite different from that followed by the 
United States. While the United States has consis- 
tently devoted almost half of its total R & D 
budget to defence, in Japan this percentage has never 
gone into double figures, Also, while 1n the United 
States 1t is the Government which has contributed a 
dominant share of R & D funds, in Japan the 
reverse has been the case with private industry 
taking the lead 1n financing R & D. The Japanese 
have stressed the demand rather than the supply 
side of technological innovatlon. Market demand 
and profitability have determined the allocation. of 
R & D resources. As such the Japanese Government 
has played almost no direct role in technological 
innovation. The contribution of the Government 
has been through a heavy investment in education 
and supply to the industry of a highly skilled labour 
force, including scientists and engineers. In. addition, 
the Government has financed applied research and 
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é&kperimental development in areas of commercial 
importance (shipbuilding for instance). The com- 
mercial development of technology has been left to 
the industry and its assessment of user demand. 
Thus, 1n contrast to the United States, the Japanese 
have emphasised the adoption of foreign technolo- 
gies and applied R & Din consumer technologies, 
They have given relatively little attention to basic 
research or to big, prestige technologies § Commer- 
cial aircraft, space and satellites, and petro-chemicals 
are among the areas which Japan has found less 
profitable and, therefore, left them for others. 


Japan's technological strategy, and its success, 1s 
most clearly visible 1n the field of consumer elec- 
tronics. Despite the fact that transistors and i1nte- 
grated circuits were invented in the United States 
and despite America's pioneering work 1n solid-state 
physics, Japan was the first country to succeed 1n 
commercialising transister technology for radios and 
televisions; miniaturisation revolutionised the entire 
consumer electronics industry. Japanese firms were 
aggressive ın adopting integrated circuitry and in 
developing manufacturing techniques that cut cost 
and improved quality A combination of long-term 
commitment to consumer markets and aggressive 
application of technology, aided by a well-trained 
work force, has propelled Japan toa position of 
world dominance in consumer electronics 

Equally disturbing to the Americans ıs the 
Japanese world market penetration in the fields of 
materials technology pioneered in the United States. 
Japan now accounts for half the titanium used in 
the non-communist world, mostly exports to the 
United States, although the- basic technology and 
the industry were first developed ın the US under 
defence sponsorship. A similar example 1s that of 
carbon-fibre reinforced plastics as a substitute for 
metals. The United States has pioneered 1n invent- 
ing new ways of using such materials, and it has a 
spectacularly growing market for them, but Japan 
accounts for about 65 to 80 per cent of the world 
output, most of which 1s exported to the American 
market ? 


A typical Japanese competitive strategy 1s to target 
a relatively small market segment for an advanced 
technology just behind the world technological 
frontier and then to develop a superior manufactur- 
ing technology for that product that yields superior 
quality and delivery reliability, thereby achieving 
very rapid market penetration accompanied by 
experience and scale economies, which eventually 
produce an impregnable market salient on which 
continuing , product and process improvement and 
an expanding range of product competitiveness can 
be built. It ıs evident that early market success pro- 
vides the resource base and the infrastructure for an 
expanding scope of innovation and investment 


Almost a similar mix of economic and techno- 
logical strategy 1s being pursued by newly indus- 
trialised countries (NICs) like South Korea, Taiwan 
and Singapore, although over a more limited. field 
than covered by Japan. And these countries too 
have been successful 1n achieving rapid economic 
growth through concentration of their energies 
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and resources òn Commercial technological deve- 
lopment 
e 

THE West European states lag behind the USA and 
Japan in some of the key fields of scientific and 
technological progress, most notably 1n the infor- 
mation technology areas. However, their potential 
advantage lies 1n the fact that different European 
states possess varied technological capabilities A 
pooling ın of their resources and capabilities could, 
and in fact already has to some extent, brought them 
to the forefront of the technology race. 

The technological strength of Western Europe 
lies 1n chemicals and nuclear energy. It is ahead of 
the United States 1n metals and automobiles and is 
ahead of Japan 1n. aerospace and technologies for 
exploiting raw materials Western Europe is also 1n 
a solid position 1n conventional industrial machines 
and production engineering, although this 1s being 
challenged by Japan's electronics based technology. 
The region's technological hold in electronics — 
with the exception of software — 1s weak compared 
to the United States and Japan.!? 

During the present decade a wide range of 
collaborative West European research and industrial 
programmes has been initiated in order to reduce 
the waste resulting from duplication but also 1n the 
hope that they will contribute to the reduction of 
trade and other barriers between the European coun- 
tries. The US administration has already made 
known 1ts concern are the proposal to remove all 
trade barriers among the 12 nations of the European 
Community by the end of 1992. The so-called 
European supermarket will be the largest free 
market ın the world with more than 320 million 
people With such a huge market at their doorsteps 
European technology. and industry 1s bound to 
receive a tremendous boost. 

The activities of the European Space Agency 
(ESA) are an example of emerging European 
collaboration 1n science and technology. Although it 
was started 1n 1962, the ESA got going only in the 
mid-seventies when it also got its present name. In 
January 1985 the ESA adopted two niajor program- 
mes — the development of an advanced satellite 
launcher system Arianne-5, and the Columbus part 
of the US space station programme — and recom- 
mended a 70 per cent real increase in the budget by 
1990} The civil aircraft programme of Airbus 1s 
another example France, Germany and the United 
Kingdom are the largest participants in the Euro- 
pean consortium, Airbus Industries. The Airbus 
programme has significantly eroded the US position 
in the production of intra-continental passenger 
planes Since 1975, while US exports in this cate- 
gory have risen by only 103 per cent per annum, 
the European consortium has recorded a growth rate 
of 21 2 per cent”. 

Within the EEC the most notable collaborative 
research programme is the 10 year European 
Strategic Research Programme in Information Tech- 
nology (ESPIRIT) launched in 1984 which concen- 
trates on five key areas. advanced microelectronics, 
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software technology, advanced information próe 
cessing, office automation, and computer integrated 
manufacture. It is obvious that this programme is 
specifically oriented towards removing Europe's 
weakness 1n one of the key areas in contemporary 
technology In 1985 another long term programme 
for R & D m the field of basic technological research 
and the application of new technologies, the so- 
called BRITE programme, was adopted This pro- 
gramme 1s intended to encourage cooperation 
between European industries 1n lasers, catalysis and 
particle technology, new materials, and new com- 
puter design and manufacturing methods ??, 

The technological challenge emerging from 
European collaboration to the US supremacy 1s even 
more clearly visible in the Project Eureka advanced 
by France in April 1985. According to the French 
proposal, the areas of technology included in the 
project are the development of computers and their 
software, telecommunications, robotics and auto- 
mated factories, lasers, ceramic materials and bio- 
technologies These areas overlap considerably with 
those of the Strategic Defence Initiative. (SDI) 
launched by the United States ın 1984 Although 
both the US and European Governments have point- 
ed out that the proposal 1s not a technological alter- 
native to the SDI, ıt does appear to be precisely that, 
It will enhance Europe's technological capability in 
much the same way as the SDI 1s intended to do 
for the US. However, a basic difference ts that 
Eureka concentrates on marketable products. The 
underlying logic of the Eureka proposal is that it 1s 
easier and less costly to reinvest civilian technology 
1n an area of defence, than to bet on eventual civilian 
spin-offs from a purely military programme. 

Almost similar attempts to achieve technological 
upgradation and commercial benefits are being made 
by the East European countries The ‘Comprehen- 
sive Programme of Scientific and Technological 
Progress of CMEA member-countries Upto the 
Year 2000’, adopted by the socialist countries 1n 
December 1985, has already been translated into a 
system of inter-related agreements and treaties to 
provide a foundation for cooperation 1n science and 
technology within the CMEA framework The 
socialist countries have chosen five top-priority areas: 
the computerisation of the nation economy, com- 
prehensive automation; nuclear power industry, new 
materials and technologies for their production and 
processing; and bio-technology. They have agreed 
upon a concerted line of action ın developing and 
using entirely new types of technology through con- 
centrating their efforts in organising comprehensive 
cooperation within the CMEA framework.!* 


In his annual economic report to the Congress in 
February 1988, the US President was constrained to 
admit that “the US real trade balance in high tech- 
nology products, often used as an indication of com- 
petitiveness, fell by $ 41 billion. (1987 dollars) bet- 
ween 1980 and 1986":5 He also went on to refer to 
arecent study which suggested that applied R & D 
yields a higher return to Japanese firms in transfore 
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ming externally produced technologies into market- 
able application?” These observations by Ronald 
Reagan 1n the last year of his tenure neatly sum up 
the extent and principal cause of the decline of US 
technology The US military-1ndustrial complex has 
led American technology.down a path which leads 
to economic ruin. 

Some indication of rethinking over the US techno- 
logical strategy can be seen in the current debate 1n 
the United States over the utility of the SDI to the 
American economy. An expert study on this aspect 
of the 20-year 200 billion dollar project concluded: 
** A detailed look at SDI shows a strong bias towards 
specific application including an emphasis on deve- 
loping prototypes... Private application of high- 
energy lasers, particle beams, large optics, and 
infrared sensors are not immediately obvious. While 
the techniques developed for providing these systems 
may have broader applications, commercial bene- 
fits from the bulk of SDI research are at best specu- 
lative ’”8 Similar conclusion was reached by the think 
tank of the French Foreign Ministry which observed 
that “apart from computer software and propulsion, 
the SDI programme 1s not of key importance to 
industry? ! Noteworthy 1n this context ıs that the 
Democratic Presidential candidate, Michael Duka- 
kis, has already expressed his opinion against- the 
SDI 

A more far-reaching implication of the US techno- 
logical decline is related to its self-assumed role as 
the policeman of the world. The United States has 
always been eager to bear a disproportionate defence 
burden ın orderto contain what it has perceived 
to be the spread of world communism. But it has 
not escaped notice that in recent years the total US 
trade deficits and the US budget deficits have been 
roughly of the same order of magnitude as the US 
defence expenditures for the defence of Europe and 
East Asia.2° The coming years may witness a freeze, 
if not reduction, in the number of US defence 
umbrellas given to foreign nations. The US would 
not wish to ‘safeguard’ democracy worldwide at the 
cost of shattering 1ts own economy. 

And finally, ın a bid to increase 1ts high-technology 
exports the US will pay more attention to huge 
markets in China and India If the recent US Trade 
Bill passed by the Congress in August, 1988, 1s any 
indication, the United States may even relax its 
technology export control rules to facilitate high 
technology transfer to countries like India and 
China. Increased transfers to both the countries 
during last few years may bea sign of the coming 
change ın US policy on technology transfer to the 
Third World. The US Trade Bill, 1988 does provide 
for greater leverage in bilateral negotiations to 
persuade countries like China and India to lower 
trade barriers by linking exports to the US with 
imports from and collaboration with America.” 

For India, the decline 1n US technological hege- 
mony and the emergence of keen competition in 
high technology exports provides an opportunity 
which it can hardly afford to miss. The advantage 
lies 1n not only having a wider choice in technologies 
butalso in being ableto strike a better bargain 
due to competition among exporters. However, 
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India should beware of pouring skills, money and 
materials ın over-ambitious projects, particularly in 
the field of defence. At the present moment the US 
seems to be more keen to build up Indo-US defence 
collaboration. Such collaborations will keep the 
US defence industry busy while ıt takes on its com- 
petitors in commercial technologies This 1s the trap 
India must avoid We need modern technologies 
more for removing poverty and ignorance, than for 
reinforcing them 1 : 
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GUSH EMUNIM 


Neo-Fascist Movement in Gaza and West Bank 


RIPU SUDAN SINGH 


e 


HE continuance of the undeclared war in the 

Israeli occupied territories provides yet another 
opportunity to address ourselves to the knotty issues 
and problems that continue to confront the future 
of the Palestinian people and the Pulestine nation. 
The Palestinian hopes centre on Israel’s attitude and 
action, but if the trend so far ıs any indication, the 
Israelis are not 1n any mood to even consider the 
problem. On the contrary, the Israelis are hell-bent 
on quelling Palestinian aspirations on this score, and 
with that end in view Israel 1s encouraging Right 
reactionary actions in the form of support to the 
dangerous neo-fascist Gush movement, The present 
disturbances in the occupied territories can be seen 
in this background as well. The armless Palestinian 
masses are facing the state army on one hand and 
the neo-fascist Gush people on the other. 

The activities of Gush Emunim took a definite 
shape following the capture of 68,658 square kılo- 
metres of Arab territories over three times its own 
size in the 1967 war. Although after the conclusion 
of the so-called peace treaty in 1979 Israel pulled 
out its troops from the Sina: peninsula, yet the most 
populous territories namely the Gaza strip and the 
West Bank together with the Golan heights still 
remained under Israeli occupation! 

Thus, the capture of so large a territory in one 
stroke put Israel under constant strain The state 
faced the problems of political legitimacy, of recog- 
nition and of consolidation. A great need arose of 
creating a certam apparatus which could provide 
some justification for its expansionist designs and the 
Israeli settlement. 
their powerful media jumped into action. All steps of 
forcible capture and deportation were justified on the 
basis of Biblical references. The capture of the Gaza 
strip and the West Bank (Judea and Samaria) was 
related to the historical past when they were lost to 
the Arabs Such generalisations and beliefs gave birth 
to ultra-Rightist thinking ın an tnstitutionlised form. 

o, In this context emerged Gush Emunim (faith block) 
asa most vocal think-tank of such ideas. Gush 
Emunim is a religious-political organisation commit- 
ted to the restoration of the historical Biblical rights 
of the Jews to the land of Israel which stretches 
from Egypt to Jordan. 

For a better understanding of the Gush Emunim, 
its parallel can be drawn from the Skin Head move- 
ment in the UK, Klu Klux Klan ın the United States, 
and several neo-fascist groups 1n the West European 
countries Ideologically, it ıs committed to the 
realisation of a pure Jewish state as described in the 
Jewish Bible. It recalls the ‘glorious past’ of the 
rise of modern Zionism, the Belfour declaration, the 
struggle against the British White Paper, the very 
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As a result, Zionist forces with , 


creation of Israel and the six-day war of 1967, 
According to the activists of the Gush Emu- 
nium movement, the capture of Judea and Samaria 
(Gaza and West Bank) in 1967 was no chance turn 
ofevent. It was an expression of another stage 
in the long, sometime tortuous, messiatic process that 
started with the birth of modern Zionism? One of 
the Gush representatives said in the Israeli High 
Court: We have settled in Elon Moreh (a wild 
settlement) since we have been chosen to settle on 
the land which God gave to our forefathers Our 
settling here has in itself no security reasons but 
rather fulfills this mission??? 

Secondly, Gush Emunim does not have faith in 
the modern democratic norms and values, It believes 
in its existing tnstitutions as long as its interests are 
protected by them. In the case of collision between 
Zionism and these institutions, the former takes 
precedence. 

Thirdly, the Palestinian question 1s considered not 
as the problem of a nation, but of individuals 
According to them, the universal principles of self- 
determination do not apply in the case of Eretiz 
Israel (Greater, Israel). They put forth two alter- 
natives before the Palestinians 

(a) to acknowledge the legitimacy of Gush 
Emunim's version of Zionist doctrine, 

(b) to obey the law of the state without formal 
recognition of Zionism and in return be granted 
full rights of the resident aliens. 

Thus, the Gush’s ultimate goal is to make the 
Palestinian people guests 1n their own country and 
to force their migration.* Towards achieving this 
end the Israeli state also applies all possible methods 
at its disposal. The Israeli settlers on the West Bank 
have been provided with weapons by the Government, 
Though some actions were taken to curb terrorism, 
but the Government made it élear that acts taken in 
self-defence are authorised But this was not applied 
in the case of the Arabs. Rabbi Awrica Lamn plead- 
ed that the Jewish terrorists are patriots, religious 
people and deserve compassion. Powerful forces 
within (Israel) and outside (the US) are behind the 
Jewish terrorists, The Jewish press based in the 
United States continues to bear the slogan: “A Jew 
even 1f he sins, is still a Jew.’® 

However, in the absence of any legality regarding 
the forcible occupation of territory which 1s con- 
trary to the 1949 Geneva Convention, the Israeh 
Government encouraged the Gush people to carry 
out illegal settlement in the occupied areas. This 
move helped the Israeli Government to prevent the 
territory from being returned to the Arabs. This 
feeling was confirmed when Yhhuda Hrare, a leader 
of the settlers on the Golan Heights, said in an inter- 
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view * “Israel is a country without border. No two 
people in Israel or abroad agree on the border of 
Israel What we have is where the Jewish people 
have settled The only solid thing is that in the last 
80 years the Jewish people have never willingly given 
up a settlement. The people feel that by coming 
here they have made this their border."* 

It was due to this ultra-Rightist militancy that 
the Gush people quit the National Religious Party 
in protest against the Labour Government's moderate 
attitude towards the settlements. They consistently 
registered their protest against the Labour Party and 
finally 1n the 1977 elections they rallied behind the 
Likud Party led by Menachem Begin After winning 
power Prime Minister Begin accorded full legitimacy 
to them and declared. “We will have many more 
Elon Morehs (wild settlement)” Ariel Sharoh, 
Minster for Agriculture, openly pleaded for the 
Gush people. The Gush people fully identified them- 
selves with the Likud Party. 

But later some noticeable differences surfaced 
when the Camp David accord was signed. The 
accord left the Gush people in a confused state. As 
a result, a new movement felrya sprang up which 
took up a decided position. against' Begin's accord. 
But Ariel Sharon came out with the real intention of 
the accord cooling down the Gush people. He 
formulated an all-embracing strategic settlement 
plan based on the Jewish control of all the dominant 
roads in the West Bank. Hence, the Sharon Plan 
echoed Gush aspirations i 

In the present decade, Gush Emunim as a move- 
ment has left a far-reaching 1mpact on the political 
process of the country. Its militant ultra-Right 
slogans appeal to the Jews and influence their 
political behaviour also. Jn the 1984 elections the 
two major rival parties, that 1s, the Labour and the 
Likud, had to form a coalition Government. It was a 
clear indication of the vast 1nfluence the Gush ideo- 
logy had enjoyed within the country It 15 noted that 
the population composition of Israel 1s undergoing 
a change. The Jews of European origin are slowly 
losing their dominance and oriental Jews are exerting 
greater influence Xt 15 only because of this reason a 
massive and organised compaign has been launched 
against the Soviet Union regarding its policy 
towards its own Jewish citizens. Israel and the 
United States want the Soviet Jews to balance the 
population composition in Israel. 

All these factors put together have further aggra- 
vated the condition, This bas led to the emergence 
of more fundamentalist and extremist groups. The 
Knesset member and the leader of US born fascist 
Kach Party, Rabbi Meir Kahane, openly advocates 
expulsion of Arabs from Israel and turning the 
country nto a purely Jewish state One of the com- 
mentators refnarked that “before his (Kahane’s) elec- 
tion a year ago, he was just an illness, now he is an 
epidemic." , ] 

Thus, the increasing religious and racial fanaticism 
and massive support to such line of thought 1s partly 
due to the nature of the state, the changed popula- 
tion composition and a new generation born on the 
occupied — territory after the 1967 war. The 
expansionist Israel 1n collusion with the neo-fascist 
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forces continues to unlease suppression on the 
Palestinian people, The more the suppression, the 
greater 1s the resistance. It rebels the young and old 
generation who fight to the end It is sorry to note 
that international opinion on this aspect has not 
been focussed in a definite manner. The emergence 
and growth ın strength of the Gush Emunim move- 
ment poses a major stumbling block in the 1mprove- 
ment of Arab-Israel relations besides casting an ugly 
dark shadow ón the question of a future homeland 
for the Palestinian people LO 
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Amiya Rao: White Racism 
(Contd, from page 16) 


tian Democratic Union Party and also the police 
suggested ın 1987, that the minimum help — less 
than the prescribed dole — which the city was 
prevailed upon to give to certam **Gypsy" families 
should be completely cut! But no major media has 
come forward to publicise this fact. Limited publi- 
city has, however, been given to another shocking 


incident, in which the head of the local office of the 


Japanese firm Sony complained in writing (May 9, 
1988) to the city authorities about a proposed camp- 
ing area for some "Gypsy" families, He threatened 
vaguely thatif this project went through, Sony 
would move to Holland; he also failed to understand 
what the city expected to get by “‘politicising” the 
issue! The camp planned was not far from a middle 
to upper middle-class residential area, and several 
residents, including some University Professors felt 
threatened by the proximity of such poor people and 
also protested. Another protest came from the Head 
of the Belgian NATO Army, posted here Ina 
written statement on the matter he implied. that not 
only mulitary material, but also the “wives and 
children of solidiers often away on duty” would be 
unsafe were this project implemented. 

All this only shows that in Europe racism is still 
alive and well Memories are short-lived, as an 
incident in Vienna recently demonstrated’ a small 
group of young Jewish students was turned away 
by the door-keeper of a public building, and_asked 
to use the side entrance, as they were Jews! 





Implications of Gorbachev's 
Policies for India 


SATISH GOPAL GURHA 


GATYPAL Dang, the Punjab CPI leader, has taken 

a comparatively more positive attitude towards 
glasnost and perestroika than many other 
leaders of his party including C Rajeswara Rao, 
the CPI General Secretary. Yet he has not a know- 
ledged some far-reaching ideological and interna- 
tional implications of | Gorbachev’s most 
revolutionary policies. 

Under Stalin’s leadership both the theory and 
practice of Marxism-Leninism had got derailed and 
the process continued right upto Brezhnev’s death. 
Gorbachev, for the first time after the great Lenin, 
‘has put Marxism-Leninism on correct, scientific 
lines He has rescued Marxism-Leninism from the 
mire of subjectivism and placed it on the sound 
pedestal of objective realities. 

Marx and Lenin had taught that it is the “being” 
that determines the consciousness of man and not 
the other way A society does not acquire socialist 
consciousness merely by calling itself a socialist or 
even a communist society Socialist consciousness 
grows among the masses not by exhortations from 
the leaders but by the objective reality of plentiful 
supply of necessities, comforts and even luxuries of 
life. Socialist consciousness is the product of 
affluence and not of scarcity Scarcity of the 
material requisites of well-being gives rise to bour- 
geois outlook, corruption and anti-democratic 
tendencies, During ‘the last 55 years, the Soviet 
people have been living under scarcity—a fact now 
openly admitted by the Soviet leader, Gorbachev. 
Naturally all the vices of capitalism — corruption, 
graft, black-money, foreign exchange rackets, 
blackmarketing, bribery, work  shirking and even 
prostitution— continued in the Soviet Union even 
after more than 70 years of the great October 
Revolution. Soviet writers and newspapers are 
exposing these vices unhesitatingly 

The second important contribution of Gorbachev 
has been the development of Marxism-Leninism in 
the era of Inter-Continental Ballistic Missiles and 
‘Star Wars’. Gorbachev has clearly shown that a 
victory or defeatin a nuclear world war has no 
meaning when the very existence of the whole 
humanity and ecology on earth 1s at stake ! This 1s 
why today class struggle between capitalism and 
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REN Se EEE UI GS NES ES EER ee 
Perestroika and glasnost in the Soviet Union 
have generated immense interest and raised many 
questions among Communists in. different. coun- 
tries. Well-wishers the Left movement are also 
keenly watching the present-day developments in 
the USSR. A debate on the issues projected by 
those developments began in Mainstream 
(July 30, 1988) It is being continued here with 
the following two contributions The first 1s by a 
founder-member of the Communist Party of 
India in Barel, UP. He is no longer in that 


party. — Editor 
rm d 


socialism cannot have precedence over the struggle 
between world peace and world destruction 

The third important contribution of Gorbachev 1s 
the establishment of the Leninist principle that 
under no circumstance the transitional stage of a 
democratic revolution can be skipped over The 
great Paris Commune experiment of Karl Marx in 
1871 failed mainly because some of his over- 
zealous followers had tried to confuse the democratic 
revolution with the socialist revolution as Lenin 
showed 1n his Two Tactics. Lenin also taught that the 
more backward a country is, the longer will be the 
period of a democratic revolution. Lenin himself had 
to correct the deviation from his own principle 1n 
the Soviet Union (1918-20, the period. of war com- 
munism) through his famous New Economic Policy. 
Gorbachev ıs now implementing the unfinished 
tasks of the NEP. 

Unfortunately for the world communist move- 
ment, both Stalin and Mao Ze-Dong had tried to 
skip over the tasks of the democratic revolution in 
Russia and China respectively and both had brought 
their countries into similar crises Deng ‘X1ao-Peng 1n 
China and Gorbachev ın the Soviet Union have been 
trying to correct this very mustake since they took 
over the reins of power in their respective coun- 
tries, 

Here it must be admitted without hesitation that 
although Pandit Nehru was not a Communist yet he 
showed a far better grasp and understanding of the 
social development in a poor and backward small 
peasant country than both Stalin and Mao Ze-Dong. 
He very correctly applied the principle of mixed 
economy in India  Nehru gave the developing 
countries an original new concept of mixed economy 
which Stalin never understood and which both 
the Soviet Union and Chima are adopting 
now—some 40 years after India had done it ! The 
principle is the same everywhere; only the applica- 
cation 1s different because the ruling classes and 
parties in Russia, China and India are also different. 
The Indian communist movement has yet to study 
and master the Leninist concept of a democratic 
revolution and the stage of economic development 


in India and the role of the Communists in a 
democratic revolution. 
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The Glasnost Controversy 


N.K. SETH 


B P.R. Vithal has written a thought-provoking 
e article “Deliberation is not Hesitation’ 
(Mainstream, July 30) 1n the wake. of the cataclysmi- 
cal changes presently taking place in the political 
and economic system in the USSR, following the 
much publicised call for glasnost and perestroika 
given by Gorbachev. Vithal has counselled patience 
and pleaded for holding in abeyance any hurried 
judgement or reaction to the upheavals in the USSR, 
especially by the Left parties ın India I think it 1s a 
sober advice with which there can hardly be’any 
difference of opinion as the political scenario ın the 
USSR today seems to be still: im turmoil and 
confused 

Unfortunately, g/asnost has opened a Pandora’s 
box and the controversy unleashed by Gorbachev 
both 1n his country and abroad seems to have gone 
out of control It 1s not only the range and magni- 
tude of reforms proposed, but the swiftness and the 
vigour with which they are being pursued that has 
thrown everybody 1n confusion, especially the Left 
parties ın India and made them to react almost 1n 


anic 
j In the USSR itself, Lıgachev (next only to 
Gorbachev) does not seem to agree, with all aspects 
of perestroika as conceived by Gorbachev Ligachev 
has, for example, raised a fundamental objection 
against freedom to strikeand protest in a socialist 
country which 1s the logical outcome of glasnost 
as advocated by Gorbachev. “‘Socialism 1s a workers’ 
system and striking against oneself 1s an absurdity,’ 
says Ligachev It would amount to virtually claim- 
ing that nothing can go wrong under a socialist 
system and, therefore, dissent and protest are out of 
place — an assumption which has been fiercely 
attacked by Gorbachev who has relentlessly exposed 
the excesses committed during the Stalin era. 

In India, the reaction of the Left parties, espe- 
cially the CPI-M, however, to the campaign of 
Gorbachev to denigrate Stalin and his legacy has 
been that of indignation BT. Ranadive of the 
CPI-M has bluntly declared: ‘‘Glasnost 1s good. 
People should have freedom of speech and expres- 
sion. But this 1s being used in the Soviet Union to 
defame socialism and they are not replying to ıt By 
saying the period of Stalin was simply a period of 
murders, etc. they are doing the work of the 
bourgeoisie." 

He has also stated. “The so-called Soviet 
academics are repudiating the Stalin era as 1f noth- 
ing good happened then. He was just evil Then 
who defeated Trotsky? And who defeated the Nazis? 
| This 1s unhistorical They are defaming socialism.” 

A constant question being asked ıs this if every- 
thing was wrong with Stalin how did the Soviet 
Union manage to ,become the world’s second 
greatest power 1n seven decades? These are questions 
which cannot be simply brushed aside. Vithal’s 
advice, therefore, to the Left not to react in haste 
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to the developments 1n the USSR is worth consider- 
ing, especially because the Left parties in India. have 


been brought up in the Stalinist culture which never N` 


questioned the practises 1n the USSR and for whom 
glasnost — meaning a private or public debate on the 
ommissions and commussions of the party or its 
leaders — was a taboo 

The CPI, of course, has been more circumspect 
and less impulsive than the CPI-M in reacting to the 
political convulsion in the USSR, though it 1s as 
much upset as the CPI-M over the denunciation of 
Stalin by Gorbachev. Rajeswara Rao, General 
Secretary of the CPI has vaguely remarked 
that perestioika will make communism ‘‘more 
attractive throughout the world". M. Farooqui 
says that ''socialism will now have a human face” " 
These reactions do not show the extent to which 
Gorbachev’s movement for glasnost and perestroika 
has upset calculations 1n the communist world 

The biggest attraction of socialism was its huma- 
nism, a concern for the poor and the underdog. If it 
needs to acquire a human face now to make 1t appeal 
to the masses, there must have been something 
seriously wrong with tbe communism as practised 
hitherto. If the CPI-M and the CPI were to admit 
that g/asnost, this 1s, freedom of speech and. expres- 
sion, was unknown earlier and that democratic 
centralism meant dictatorship of the party leader- 
ship ıt would amount to committing political 
harakiri ın India. But there ıs no reason to suppose 
that when g/asnost was a taboo for the CPSU, it was / 
permitted by the CPI or the CPI-M. 

Whichever way one looks at it; the historic deve- 
lopments ın the USSR are bound to leave the Indian 
Lefust parties, especially the CPI (the CPI-M has al- 
ways kept its distance from the CPSU) badly bruised. 
Gorbachev’s campaign is to come to an understand- 
1ng with the capitalist world and 1ts economic system 
How for he will go in this direction by making 
compromises for the sake of peaceful coexistence, 
Temains to be seen. 

The anxiety of Gorbachev to make peace with the 
USA has no doubt its compulsions His preoccupa- 
tion with perestroika in the political and conomic 
systems in the USSR, obviously seems motivated by 
national interests and has massive support. Unfor- 
tunately, the inevitable fall-out of this new trend in 
thinking is most likely to be dilution of the concept 
of international communism involving support to 
class struggles and export of revolution to other 
countries throughout the world. The first evidence 
of this new thinking 1s the decision to pull out 
Soviet troops from Afghanistan. Even more signifi- 
cant than this decision is the admission that getting 
involved militarily in Afghanistan was a mistake 
This must have caused considerable embarrassment 
not only to the CPI but to the Government of India 
who were hard put to justify the presence of the 

(Contd. on page 26) 
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Working Class: Movement in South Africa 


PURNIMA ROY 


"Tus working class movement in South Africa 1s 
of crucial significance for the future of South 
Africa It has been successful in. radicalising politics 
in South Africa. Given its numerical strength and 
1ts place ın the economy, perhaps it 1s the only class 
capable of striking at the root of apartheid regime. 
It has been successful ın doing so in the late 1980s. 
The working class in South Africa occupies a very 
important position in the South African, economy 
In fact, capitalism in South Africa 1s based on 


exploitation of this class, for the South African, 


goods were not in a position to compete in the 
international market; the home market was also 
limited, and the profit margin came from low wage 
rate The wages were kept low with the help of state 
Special mechanisms were evolved to maintain the 
low wage rate. There were various legal provisions 
for the purpose. In fact, apartheid was specially 
designed to retain the advantages accuring from 
such exploitation It helped the proletananisation 
process and the process of maintaining a constant 
flow of cheap docile labour The process has helped 
the system of capital accumulation 1n South Africa 
Furthermore, South African capitalism 1s mainly 
dependent on the mining sector and agriculture. 
Both of them require labour. The apartheid regime 
has been successful ın providing for that. Since the 
capitalist exploitation 1s based on low wage rate, 
and, therefore, racial discrimination, any blow to 
the apartheid regime can be successful if it comes 
from the labour : 

The working class consciousness 1n. South Africa 
1s very closely related to the way the working class 
movement emerged ın South Africa The industrial 
revolution, the discovery of gold and diamond 
helped the proletarianisation 1n South Africa Since 
skilled labour in South Africa was limited only for 
the White,, the Black labour were engaged in non- 
skilled jobs The working conditions were also 
better for the Whites The working class movement 
was not an united one The consciousness was race- 
based. 

The beginning was made by the White workers 
The first batch of workers in South Africa were the 
British and they came with socialist ideas Neverthe- 
less, they were aware of the fact that they were 
the political support for the apartheid regime 
since. they had the franchise. They knew also 
that the privileges that they were enjoying would 
come to an end once the competition came from the 
Blacks These workers tried their best to retain these 


The author, a Ph D Scholar, teaches Political 
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privileges, Thus the working class movement was 
Itmited to the White workers It was directed against 


the Black workers. The Amalgamated Society of . 


Engineers demanded the White workers’ solidarity. 
The White workers and employees also protested 
against the Black workers as early as in 1892. The 
similar tone of the struggle was found in almost all 
the strikes during this period. The labour movement 
1n this period was essentially limited to the Whites 
and reacted to the developments that were taking place 
in the capitalist structure. As the industrial revolu- 
tion started consolidating 1n South Africa, the need 
for cheap labour increased, As a result the demand 
for labour also increased which obviously was a 
threat to the privileged position of the White 
workers who were ın a minority Thus their move- 
ment became oriented: against the Black labour. 
In this way was capital successful in protecting its 
interests through the labour movement in the initial 
years The Rand revolt of 1922 was also a move- 
ment in this direction. 

The economic crisis that followed the First World 
War and the low wages affected the workers 
adversely, specially the Blacks. The working class 
movement which slowly included the Blacks also 
fought for higher wages. This period experienced 
the emergence of the African National Congress and 
the South African Communist Party. These orga- 
nisations fought forthe Blacks. But these revolu- 
tionary organisations suffered from one weakness: 
they were essentially middle class ın orientation. 
The emergence of the white-collar workers did 
affect the working class movement, for it got 
dominated by the white-collar workers. As a result 
the revolutionary favour which could have been 
found in the working class movement in South 
Africa was missing Nevertheless, whatever begin- 
nings were made by the workers got a tremendous 
setback with the passing of the Suppression of 
Communism Act. Thus the 1960s experienced a lull 
in the working class movement in South Africa. 

The 1970s once again affected capitalism. very 
severely The inflation that gripped the working class 
all over the world did affect the working class in 
South Africa as well. The US imposition of 10 per 
cent import duty on South African goods affected 
the capitalists there There were no prospects for 
wage rise to match the inflation. The dissatisfaction 
among workers was rising. ‘The workers joined the 
Black Consciousness movement in Sonth Africa. 
But there was no revolutionary organisation to 
spearhead the working class movement However, the 
rising guerrilla activity in Angola and Mozambique 
influenced the working class movement in South - 
Africa The workers also joined the students move- 
ment which helped in radicalising the anti-apartheid 
movement ın South Africa. 

The Durban strike of 1973 for wage rise gota 
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positive response from the employers. The workers’ 
joining the student movement 1ndicated one positive 
trend: the working class movement in South Africa 
was broadening its base. 


The revolutionary spirit which developed among 
the working class in the 1970s did not die. In 1979 
the working class m South Africa introduced a 
journal called Workers Unity. These developments 
perhaps laid the foundation fora more vigorous 
movement in the 1980s which got manifested speci- 
ally after the imposition of Emergency ın South Africa 
whereby all important leaders of anti-apartheid 
regime were placed behind bars. The working class 
then took thelead The Congress of South Africa 
Trade Unions and the National Union of Mine 
Workers formally adopted the Freedom Charter, 
which has been the blueprint for the post-apartheid 
regime The working class struggles, specially in the 
gold mines, the railways and telecommunications, 
were successful in achieving a wage rise from the 
employers This positive trend shows that the work- 
ing class has emerged asa potential force despite 
the declaration of Emergency and the state terro- 
rism of the Pretoria racists 


Thus a working class which has been subjected to 
such measures as pass laws, lowest wages etc has been 
successful 1n overcoming the initial hurdles and has 
emerged asa strong force. The fact of the matter 
remains that the working class movement cannot be 
viewed 1n 1solation, it must be seen 1n the wider spec- 
trum within which 1t is operating. The working class 
movement 1s directed against apartheid which 1s 
nothing but an instrument in the hands of capital 


Seth : Glasnost 
(Contd. from page 24) 


USSR in Afghanistan for eight years. . 

Shevarnadze, the Soviet Foreign Minister, at a 
meeting of Soviet diplomats abroad made a historic 
pronouncement which has far-reaching implications. 
He said : “The struggle between the two systems 1s 

Amo longer the decisive factor." If Ligachev protests 

againstit, one should try to understand as it could 
be considered as a negation of the very basis of 
Marxist philosophy. “The history of all hitherto 
existing society 1s the history of class struggles,” 
said Marx in the Communist Manifesto. 

Ligachev asserts that the anxiety to prevent 
nuclear war cannot detract from the two basic tenets 
of Marxism, that 1s, exploitation of man by man 
should not be tolerated and that solidarity of the 
international working class must be maintained. As 
this ideological debate still continues 1n the USSR 
nobody can predict the final shape of peresttroika. 

One thing, however, seems clear. As far as the 
Indian Communists are concerned, they may soon be 
forced to evolve their own version of soc alism follow- 
ing the developments in the USSR accepting, of 
course, the basic principle of glasnost. Perestroika in 
the USSR may not be of much relevance for the Indian 
Communists as they are not in power like the 
Soviet Communists in the USSR. But g/asnost alone 
could open the floodgates of controversies of such 
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to protect its interest and to provide for a continuous 
supply of cheap docile-labour to the capital invested 
mostly in mines No movement against apartheid 
can be as effective as that of the working class 
because it has the potential of striking at the root of 
the apartheid regime. Yet it is also a fact that capital 
with the help of the state has been successful in 
undermining working class unity by giving better 
conditions to the White workers 


No doubt racialism has turned out to be a strong 
force which has been successful in covering the 
exploitative nature of capitalism ın South Africa. 
On the surface 1t may appear that elimination of 
apartheid may putan endto the exploitation of 
workers But so long as capitalism controls the 
mining sector in particular, the need for labour would 
remain, some new mechanism would replace apar- 
theid. For the economic constraints that capital 
in South Africa ıs facing at the international level 
would remain intact. The attraction. of high profit 
from the mining sector would also be there There- 
fore, it 1s ın the interest of working class to fight for 
something more. 


This does not, however, mean that the achieve- ~ 


ments of the working class struggle are to be under- 
estimated. The working class movement given the 
present international economic framework and the 
political parameters set by the aparthied rulers 
within which it is operating bas been successful in 
improving the lot of the working class 1n some of 
the sectors ın South Africa and also in striking at 
the root of apartheid This can unfold a new future 
for the working class ın South Africa O 


dimension in the two parties as may not augur well 
for their future. 
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m : retort to the conservatives, as there was after the 
NGS:: notorious Andreyeva letter 1n March. 

» : One nates, however, that some Communist party 
organs abroad have hastened to publish Ligachev’s 





UN 


? 7 speech ın full, evidently thrilled by it, just as the 
Eloquent Repudiat ion of Andreyeva letter was published by some Incidently, 
er Moscow News has now established that Nina 
d S talinism ^ Andreyeva was expelled ‘by the party at her 
institute in 1978 for writing poison pen letters to 
eople, a fact established through police investi- 
DEV MURARKA peop gh p 


gation, and was also declared unfit to continue at 
her teaching post. Inexplicably, she continued to = 
«go what about Stalin? It 1s not Stalin, it 1s occupy it. 
Stalinism which 1s more important for us. Following the trip of Yakovlev, there have been 
Stalin —he 1s dead, but Stalinism lives’ Thus spoke two other significant developments Stalin’s per- 
of Alexander Yakovlev, an influential, radical member sonal responsibility for crimes connected with the 
of the Politbureau and Secretary for ideology, witch-hunting. repressions and murders of the thir- 
answering questions from the Lithuanian party and ties and thereafter was eloquently and unambiguous- A 
ideological workers at Vilnrus on August 12. ly reaffirmed. This was done in an interview with 
He was not only picking up the gauntlet thrown the chairman of the Politbureau Commission. (which 
down by Yegor Ligachev 1n Gorky on August 5 but is carrying out a study of repressions andis in 
also subtly ushering ın a new stage and qualitative charge of rehabilitating its victims) Mikhail Solo- 
changes of a more radical nature ın the still evolving mentsev, published by Pravda on August 19, The 
$ reformist ideology which has come to be known chairman is a conservative. On top of it, ın an inter- 
` J under the generic title of perestroika and raisingit to view to Pravda on September 1, Viktor Chebrikov, 
a new plane. the chairman of the KGB, has intimated that 20,000 
Yakovlev even commended Prof Julius Juzeliunas, Chekists, as the KGB agents are known, also per- 
a Lithuanian composer, who 1s also the Chairman ished during the repression. He is also a member 
of the republican commission for investigating the of the commission 
rmes of Stalin: "I like your formulation Every- | Another significant development was the reopen- 
[eod speaks of Stalin, but you professor —of Stalin- ing of the collectivisation issue. On August 26 Pravda 
ism Comrades, we still do not fully understand began to print a discussion by specialists on collecti- 
Stalinism, in this lies our misfortune, But it 1s neces- — visation, prepared jointly with the Central Committee 
sary to fight, to resist, to study, to draw conclusions Institute for Marxism and Leninism, the highest 
| from Stalinism". theoretical and ideological institution, apparently 
Yakovlev,! whom Gorbachev brought into the designed to lead to the conclusion that collectivisa- 
Politbureau with some difficulty ın the face of oppo- tion was wrong and damaging and that there were 
sition, has now also asserted that Soviet society has alternatives, including one suggesed by Bukharin 
still to get rid of"totalitarian" modes of thinking. and indeed by Trotsky. Thus the foundations are 
/ The political implications of these assertions are being laid for rejecting collectivisation. This publi- 
enormous. It is a pointer to one of the primary cation began on the eve of the official announcement 
concerns of Gorbachev and other reform-minded by Agroprom on August 26 that farmers can now ” 
radical Soviet leaders today, worried. about the lease land for a period from two to 50 years 
Jf conservative opposition and resistance which they One significant aspect of this discussion 1s that it 
consider a vestige of Stalinism, 1f not its resurgence. strengthens the: trend towards something like an 
On September 4, ın an introduction to a major objective approach to Trotsk ,and demolishes eau 
discussion on Stalinism, Moskovskaya Pravda more stereotype which 1s vital for establishing his- 
described it as one of the key issues of today. torical truth and smashing the myth of Stalin as the 
Yakovlev described it vividly, providing an insight saviour of the revolution. Under Stalin, of course, 
into the minds of some of the Soviet leaders: “All no one could even utter the name of Trotsky FCR 
the time I think with anguish, what is the cause of — his death, the Stalinists invented the canard that he 
Stalinism? In what it exactly lies, I don’t know had borrowed the collectivisation idea from Trotsky — 
There ıs a philosophical, political, economic and and therefore Trotsky was responsible for the misery 
political-scientific framework for it. But when one — which Stalin inflicted, Unfortunately, this nonsen- 
begins to think seriously, doubts arise — no, it 1s sical stereotype still prevails even among well- 
beyond any human assessment of good and evil. So informed and otherwise progressive people and 
it seems inexplicable rationally. But we are obliged now and then finds its way into contemporary ~~ 
m find the truth History will definitely give an Soviet writings. The discussion unambiguously 
answer If not now, later." rejects this proposition. It should be noted how 
Yakovlev's many other observations, during his purposely the question ıs posed “It is sometimes 
trip to the Baltic republics from August 9 to 13, written that at the end of the 1920s Stalin adopted 
suggest that the conservative challenge ıs being met the Trotskyist conception of constructing socialism” 
in a forceful way and not by another retreat. Also, and, according to some publicists, “became more 7 
this time there was no damaging time lag in the Trotskyist than the Trotskyists". : "A à 
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The answer, so far unprecedènted for a Soviet 
publication, compares the Left, 1ncluding the Trot- 
skyist Left, to the disadvantage of Stalin: “The wide 
prevalence of such views is characteristic. It 1s one 
of the popular post-Stalin 1deological stereotypes: it 
is an attempt to transfer responsibility for the vio- 
lence against the peasants, for the creation of the 
mechanism of repression by the authority and many 
other things from the Stalin leadership (Stalin, 


J Molotov, Kaganovich, Ordzhonikidze, Kuibyshev, 


Mikoyan, Andreyev and others) on to Trotsky 
and ‘the Left’ altogether However, between most of 
the Leftist conception about transition to socialism 


2 ES all their unacceptability, and Stalin's practice, 


there was a difference of principle. Underlying the 
‘Leftist’ approach to finding a solution to socio-eco- 
nomic problems of the transition period there was 
an endeavour to understand, to operate in some kind 
of objective conditions and ways for the maximum 
speeding up of the industrialisation of the country 
“As for the Stalin leadership, it simply ignored these 
conditions, did not take into account objective laws 
and without any qualms resorted to all kinds of 


and ‘Left’ without the slightest concern for their 


| and 1 In this, 1deas were borrowed from ‘Right’ 


\ 


mutual compatibility So, let us not waste time 
denying Stalin and his group the right to the author- 
ship of forceful expropriation of the mass of the 
peasants ” 

Itis also noteworthy that not only Stalin but his 
co-leaders are being named, even some of those who 
have hitherto enjoyed public sympathy or approba- 
tion either as victims of Stalin such as Ordzhonikidze 
and Kuibyshev, or as relatively enlightened per- 
sons in his entourage, such as Mikoyan It was in 


, his report to the 19th Conference that Gorbachev, 


for the first tıme, held responsible the entourage 
of Stalin for the crimes of repression and now a new 
Jeor has found rapıd currency among the people, 
Stalınshına 

The suffix shina ıs difficult to translate from 
Russian, but ıt denotes a very negative public view 


v of someone. It has dirty, nasty associations For 


` 


instance, one of the worst period of bloodshed and 
terror under Stalin 1s known as Yezhovshina named 
after the KGB chief between Yagoda and Bera. 
The acceptance of the new word Stalinshina denotes 

Jor the public consciousness is really being trans- 
formed, slowly but radically. 

For his part, Yokovlev made it clear 1n Riga that 
in the struggle against Stalinism, legalities must be 
‘observed in all cases For instance, Yagoda, one of 
/ Stalin's most notorious hangmen, was tried together 
with Bukharin. There can be no question of rehabi- 
litating him But he should be condemned on proper 
grounds, not on the grounds of conspiracy 1n which 


// Bukharin, Yagoda and others were lumped together. 


Similarly, Yokovlev startled everybody by admitt- 
ing that while Beria was justly sentenced, the charges 
about him being a British, a Japanese or a Bulgarian 
spy, all rolled into one, were totally absurd. 

Beria was tried and shot during the Khrushchev 
period, a few months after the death of Stalin 
Beside, Yakovlev conceded that something should 


J be done to bring to account those who participated 


\ 


in Stalin's atrocities and are still around. 

Stalinism thus lies at the root of the political 
battles at the Soviet leadership level which are being 
now waged in the open. : 


The open debate among the Soviet leaders has 
further clarified the nature of the opposition to 
perestroika. Yakovlev observed in Riga ‘The sources 
of resistance to perestroika are all the more clear now 
than even a year or two ago, when we emphasised 
subjective moments. It is. more evident today that 
the resistance has deep and very ramified root in 


the very material subject to perestroika — social E 


relations, the economic and social 1nfrastructure and 
the political and legal basis of society." 

The most forceful resistance to change today is 
coming from within the political leadership of the| 
party, not merely at the Politbureau level but at the 
lower levels of the republican, regional and district 
leadership It ıs the powerful First Secretaries of 
these party units, who by and large, retain a con- 


servative outlook and are now trying to use their 7 


political muscle to obstruct changes already agreed 
upon. 

Yakovlev’s substantiative answers to the misgivings 
and objections of the conservatives are likely to 
raise their hackles even more because they indicate 
that Gorbachev 1s no longer willing to remain on the 


seek or want a confrontation with the conservatives. 
That is perhaps why neither the central television 
nor the central press published Yakovlev’s speeches 
and observations 1n the Baltic republics ın full. But 
among the Konwledgeable, a great sense of excite- 
ment has been generated by what little has been 
published 

Yakovlev himself defended working with the con- 
servatives and warned against provoking them For 
instance, in Riga he exclaimed, “my personal attı- 
tude is that even with people, with whom I categori- 
cally disagree — politically, 1n. world outlook — it 


defensive Atthe same time Gorbachev does es. | 


is necessary to work together. In this lies the essence ~ 


of perestroika." He repeatedly warned the media that 
the conservatives should not be provoked in any way, 

He accepted that there has been a consolidation of 
conservatism there. But so has there been the con- 
solidation of those impatient to change everything. 
His appeal for realism was tinged with alarm: “We 
must be realists to the highest degree. Yes. These 
are romantic times now Yes We breathe a new 


different air However, these very romantic times de- ll 


mand the utmost, I should say, extraordinary realism ” 

Yakovlev admitted that when perestroika began, 
the leaders did not have aclear idea of what they 
had to do because they did not fully understand the 
real situation. “I beg you to understand,” he declared, 
“not everything can be done at one full swoop. In 
1985, we did not know in what a state we were. In 
what a state our finances were, or our economy And 
only step by step, we became conscious that we still 


bad to do a great deal in order to recover from the-~ 


obnoxiousness which had piled up” He went on. 
"As our ideas of things grew clearer, we changed 
our ideas of what we ought todo..As a result, 
we see ever better that perestroika is not merely a set 


of practical social tasks but an objective stage in“ 


socialist development ” In other words, 1t 1s a transi- lh 
tional stage. 


Why 1s this so? “‘Because we are learning anew the wA 


ABC of Marxism." According to this view, socialism 
and all creative movements were crushed by “autho-} 
riariamsm". To undo this, it 1s essential to re- 


educate the people, rebuild social relations, and not 4 


merely change officials. Hence, it is necessary to 


s 


correct the past, not in terms of history alone, in practices, that is, the Stalinist prescriptions 


In the particular context of Latvia, where he was speaking 
bonn Moped eR un c m us and where Russification has caused deep disquiet and resent- / 


; : .Pev ment, he denounced the great damage which “unification, 
debts of the past. Today's serious difficulties in the gigantomania” had done and added “Too much unification 
provision of food, housing, commodities and servi- has ud place from the Baltıc to p Far East d 18 creating P3 
problems and fiom now on we will refuse to take such an 
ces, and other e problems are dargely the result approach ” [In Vilnuis, he spoke in even stronger terms "*But 
of past mistakes and a credit-base policy of making Gurs 1s a multi-faceted country, populated by different nations] 
^ jJ Promises. Perestroika will make real headway only and their equality cannot be reduced to uniformity This 
when these debts are settled.” unification promised to make all Soviet nations equal 
This growing awareness of the imperatives for Actually, ıt has offended and mjured all without exception 


He sympathised with the Latvians and Lithuanians on many 
turning the economy and institutions to the needs of questions which were bluntly and sharply put to him ? 


the people 1s perhaps the principal differences bet- Yakovlev, of course, was not in a position to offer instant 
ween the 27th Congress and the 19th Conference of solutions to the problem He suggested that the promised 
the Soviet Communist Party, separated by only 26 Central Committee plenum on the national question must be 


S preceded by a study 1n depth of all aspects of the problems 
months in time. An effort 1s being made for the and should try to find solutions which would be just and 


fitst time to return the economy to the people, though acceptable He insisted that under the conditions of peres- 
so far not with any visible success, so that they toka, there also must be restructuring of national relations 
will have the sense of owning it, not Just serving it. mm the country as well But he also warned “It 1s very essen- 


«c » tial not to provide an opportunity to the conservative forces 
Yakovlev called for a “tectonic shift" towards to say ‘look, how the nationalists have run amok’ The 


production of consumer goods and suggested that problems should be resolved on a reasonable basis It should 
the Soviet Union should now endeavour to enter the _ be settled properly, ın a consistent manner and to the end,” 
post-industrialisation stage with emphasis on infor- Lastly, on the foreign policy question, on which Ligachev P 


: had been critical of the abandonment of the class struggle 
matics and biotechnology, and redirecting the approach, Yakovlev was firm He pointed out that scientific 


workforce into the service sector and social infras- socialism was a theory based on an analysis of the entire 
* ructure, This can be done only if there 1s a merger  pre-socialist history and experience of humanity “Marxism | 


tate, means seeing universal human interests from a viewpoint of 
of the interests of the individual and the stat the history and prospects of human-kind, rather than certain 
countries, classes, nations or social groups. It would be 
dogmatic aspects of socialist theory and practice 1n wrong to say that by accentuating the interests of the oppres- 


which the individual interest was mercilessly sub- sed and the exploited, and pointing in the social structure 
Jugated to the state He explained: “The situation of the day to a class whose historic mission is to free the 


individual and mankind as a whole, the founders of socialism 
10 which property does not belong to anyone May set these interests against all others The idea of universal 


have no less destructive consequences (than private human values enjoying priority with regard to all other 
property) Only when the socialist property of all matters 1s precious because it reflects the objective trend of 
the people 1s in some way also the property of Progress It calls for scrapping a dogmatic vision of the 


? world, one’s own country and any dogmatic cell ” 
individual producers, the producer defending his In his view, the advent of the nuclear bomb, which threatened 


own interests also defends the interests of society to wipe out the whole of humanity regardless of class, ze 
S and its values In this case, individual interests changed the entire equation of international relations, not 
coincide with common interests.” only in terms of military strategy but also in terms of political 


approach, understanding and values 
With. this formulation, Yakovlev moved on to the This is the essence of the new thinking of Gorbachev on/ 
ideological territory so tenaciously defended by international relations One can argue about the priorities 
1Ligachev, though without referring to him Assert- and weight of the new policies, that they a1e too exclusively 
Ing at great length that cooperatives and leases of oriented towards the United States and the West However, 


international relations have never been based on any class 
tand and plants were going to be the two engines of concept, not even under Stalin, whatever the dogmatic facade Z 
he new economy, he also dealt with objections to he might have put up 


developing a market economy. He denounced what Although he affirmed that peiestioika and new thinking were 
he termed scholastic attitudes to market and went not in contradiction of socialism, Yakolvey went further 


. T. 1 . “Marx and Engels could not understand that time is a curve 
/ on to explain : “It is not the movement of commo“ in space, and Lenin that time 1s the speed of transfer of infor- 
dities, capital or even workforce but the social mation Matters in any form 1s the cover of information 


implications of the process accompanying this move- There is nothing unusual about it, The mam thing in dialectics 
ment which determines whether a market is socialist 1s — development Science is based on facts, on reality, and 
K or capitalist." not on pre-packaged principles, ideal For socialist society 


s normal, intensive and increasing exchange of information 1s as 
Following the Yakovlev pronouncement, Ligachev — essential as the air”? 


returned to the theme. Speaking at a farm in Tula Thus questioning the infallibility of the founder of socia- 
on August 3l, he shifted his argument somewhat. lsm, Yakovlev went on the discard the conception of socialism | | p 


è h 
He accepted the need for a socialist market but bebe prada y and a system containing final answers to all 


stipulated : “We do not want increase in labour The assertions are about the life and politics of today Ine- 
productivity to be accompanied by unemployment.  vitably, ideas always become personalised in politics In Soviet 
We should finda way so that increase in labour Politics the basic question today, therefore, 1s whether Liga- 


: . chev and the conservatives will control Gorbachev or “Gorba- 
productivity is accompanied 1n the society with more chev will control Gorbachev”? Yakovlev’s eloquent repudia- 


employment, and creates conditions for harmonious tion of conservatism and Stalinism 1s a signal that. Gorbachev P d 
development of the personality of the working man." 1s not a Khrushchev who can be outmanoeuvred so easily He 
Inevitably in Riga Yakovlev had to deal extensively with 1s also not a Brezhnev who needs a Suslov to lay down 1deo- 
the delicate nationalities question and ethnic relations He logy, a role to which in some ways Ligachev has been aspir- 
rejected the view expressed by Ligachev earlier that all these ng He 1s determined to be his own ideologue and executor 
i problems had been dealt wıth earlier, and had arısen because of perestioika, no matter how great the odds are O 
| 


| dogman was thus demolishing one of the most 


of democratisation and glasnost or deviation from established (Courtesy The Tunes of India) 
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Mikhail Gorbachev on Soviet Foreign Policy 


MOSCOW, September 17 (TASS): Follows the full foreign-policy section of the speech made by Mik- 


* hau Gorbachev, General Secretary of the CPSU Central Committee, in the East Siberian city of Krasnoy- 


arsk on September 16 during a meeting with representatives of the local people: 

Staying here, on this parallel of latitude, 1t 1s natural to take a look at the situation 1n the Asian con- 
tinent, 1n the basin of the Pacific and Indian Oceans. 

A little over two years ago ın Vladivostok we invited everybody to think over a programme for rebuild- 
ing relations among states ın this vast and fastest-developing part of the world, 1n which the population 
recently exceeded the three-billion-people mark 

The programme has since been supplemented and concrétised on various occasions. It has been philo- 
sophically and politically substantiated 1n detail in the Delhi Declaration which we have drawn up 
together with the Indian leadership - i 

All that, comrades, has not been an improvisation We have all-roundly studied the lessons of the 
past and present realities and taken account of the ideas and initiatives. of others, including of course, 
socialist countries in Asia And when working out proposals acceptable to all, we have been after a 
resultant 1n the balance of interests 

We have given priority to the problems of. untangling the knots of conflict and confrontation and to 
bridling militarism One 1s that of international cooperation: lagging behind the ‘rapid and uneven econo- 
mic growth of individual nations Ifthe gap widens, this will mexorably put the dynamics of further 
oo opens before a serious challenge in the framework of both the region and the world economy as a 
whole. i 

You can see the poles which have originated inthe region. Japan is one thing and the Philippines is 
another, ASEAN 1s one thing and Burma is another, and soon and so forth There are many pro- 
blems arising here that demand giving 1t a thought, putting international relations right and directing 
them into the avenue of interaction and cooperation 

The chance of using the colossal potential of Asia and the basin of two great oceans for general pro- 
gress and world peace will be missed 1f we don't get downin serious to dealing with the entire tangle of 
the complex problems 1n the vast region And this chance can even turn into its very antithesis, namely 
a factor for a dangerous growth of regional and worldwide contradictions This is why it 1s essential to 
take timely joint steps to launch reasonable and comprehensive interaction here. 

In short, when formulating our Vladivostok initiative, we were guided by new thinking. , 

Some people then attempted to question the sincerity and integrity of our 1ntentions and proposals and 
to make it appear as though the Soviet Union under the cover of peaceful rhetoric was contemplating 
further expansion 

Today there 1s no longer any need to take issue, with those claims smacking of die-hard anti-Sovietism: 
life itself has rejected them. Our Vladivostok initiatives have evoked a wide response among the states of 
the region. 

I want to declare with utter responsibility once again: the Soviet Union does not look for any privileges 
and benefits to the detriment of others and does not count on any advantages at others’ expense. 

True, we show concern for the security of our eastern borders which are, by the way, extremely long 
But we seek to ensure security not through the arms race butthrough political and economic means, by 
fostering a climate that removes hostility, suspicion and mistrust I would put it this way: our policy in 
Asia, just like elsewhere, 1s passed on the principles of free choice and peaceful coexistence. It 1s an open 
one, an aboveboard one. 

Most Asian and Pacific nations have showed a keen interest in our policy and our initiatives. Marked 
change, if not a turn about, has taken place in public mentality in many countries 1n relation to the Soviet 
Union We conclude from this that our 1deas and proposals have reflected the specific features of the situa- 
tion in the region correctly : 

We are satisfied to note the growing activity of Asian and Pacific countries in world affairs and their 
desire independently, on a bilateral or a multilateral basis to sort out their problems and seek solutions 
along the lines of dialogue. 

Our country over this time has started dialogue with most states 1n the region, including high and top- 
level. dialogue with some of them. We have formed such state-to-state contacts as we've never had before. 
Thanks to mutual efforts these relations have begun to acquire substance and perspective And all this 
has been of a distinctly equitable and open nature and by this circumstance alone contributed to the over- 
all effort to reshape international relations on modern principles. 

Soviet-Indian relations over recent years have become a permanent and constructive factor of tremen- 
dous international significance. 

We expect the forthcoming summit in New Delhi to be along stride in consolidating the unique 
friendly interaction of two very different and influential countries for the benefit of their peoples and in 
the interest of general security 

The political atmosphere in the Asian-Pacific region is changing. There already are quite a few specific 
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encouraging signs. One can say that the databank testifying to a desire for mutual security keeps growing 
all the time. Our impression 1s that the Non-Aligned Movement, too, is turning towards this region. And 
it is evidently to play its independent role 1n its destiny The movement is now searching for more efficient 
machinery to lend greater dynamism to foreign policy processes. At any rate, we see a desire to share in 
resolving regional conflicts and 1n averting them. 

In short, comrades, I would put it in this way although not too much time has gone by since 
Vladivostok, we can see a healthy, definitely positive and very promising process unfolding in this vast 
region It bears out the increasing relationship of universal and national interests and the growing 
awareness of the integrity of the world in which we live We have a realistic view of our role in this. 
Nonetheless, I think our contribution here has been substantial and we can see how the people of all 
countries appreciate it 

The United States 1s voicing doubts on this score and attempting to sow them among the peoples and 
governments of Asian and Pacific countries In the nations of the region, however, there 1s more 
understanding for the substance of our policy. 

I shall point to the resolution of the Afghanistan problem as an example. It has exerted strong influence 
on processes under way 1n the Asian-Pacific regicn and on more objective evaluations of our policy on the 
part of the governments and states of the region. It has been generally recognised that the very fact of the 
Geneva agreements having been reached has favourably impacted the search for solutions to other regional 
conflicts 

Serious headway has been made by now in the issue of settling the situation related to Kampuchea owing 
to efforts by that country, Vietnam and Laos as well as Indonesia and some other ASEAN nations The 
recent informal Jakarta meeting has been a major event, providing a most instructive example. The Soviet 
Union 1s prepared to continue facilitating early agreements on Kampuchea. Direct talks between China 
and Vietnam could play an important role in solving this problem as well as improving the situation in 
Asia 1n general 

The tragic, devastating eight-year war between Iran and Iraq has been stopped. The entire world 
community has taken the news with relief. And I think that we should do justice — and not only on this 
occasion — to the United Nations and its Secretary-General It 15 significant and gratifying that the UN is 
again gaining 1n strength and its role ıs growing. We are doing everything to support the authority and 
enhance the role of that international organisation. 

We hope that the processes that have got under way now 1n the Middle East will also lead, at long last, 
to untwining that tight knot. Tt is over the past one-and-a-half to two years that the most suitable way, in 
the opinion of very many ın the world, has been worked out, that through convening an international 
conference 

The situation on the Korean peninsula remains complicated, even though the outlines of progress to 
dialogue between North and South have begun so show there as well. 

Speaking of the priority aspect of our foreign policy, namely relations with socialist countries, one can 
point to improved quality characteristics of our interaction here, just as in Europe and with Cuba. 

We now see much more clearly problems in our relations and the current and long-term tasks we are to 
tackle Jointly 1n the interest of each country and in the common interest of the friendly nations 

Points of contact between the Soviet Union and China are multiplying as the powerful processes of 
renewal get on in the two great socialist states. Very thorough going change is underway ın both of them. 

We can state that there 1s ever more goodwill and trust in relations between our peoples Their profound 
interest in each other has reawakened and 1s acquiring new content and their, what I would call, mutual 
attraction 1s increasing. The recent bilateral working meeting in Beijng on a settlement relating to 
Kampuchea has broadened the zone of mutual understanding on this 1ssue to a degree and contributed to 
improving Soviet-Chinese relations 

We are for full normalisation of relations with the People's Republic of China, for their development to 
a level equal to the responsibility of our two countries for peaceful world politics We are ready for the 
immediate commencement of preparations for a Soviet- Chinese summit. 

The Soviet-Australian summit meeting marked a radical turn in relations with the countries of the 
southern Pacific. By the contents and political impulse ıt gave, the summit exceeds the regional bounds. 

Our relations with ASEAN countries, primarily with Indonesia, as wellas with the Philippines and 
Malaysia, are gaining momentum. A useful dialogue has been started with Thailand, with which we did 
not have relations fora longtime. We are for expanding mutually advantageous, equal relations with 
all states in this part of the world, irrespective of their size and social system. 

Undoubtedly, Soviet-Japanese relations have great significance for the entire situation here. My meetings 
with a number of prominent Japanese politicians, Masashi Ishibashi, Shintaro Abe, Tetsuzo Fuwa and 
Takako Dor, as well asan exchange of letters and messages with Japanese public organisations and 
cultural figures provided a better insight into the problems and the possibility of overcoming stagnation. 

The recent frank talk with Yasuhiro Nakasone convinced me still further that there is both ground and 
mutual striving for the dynamisation of our relations on the basis of a balance of bilateral and regional 
interests. Hopefully this positive tonality will receive a continuation during forthcoming political contacts 
and make it possible to direct Japanese-Soviet relations into the channel of normal development 
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The Soviet Union duly appreciated the restoration of contacts with the National Council of Japanese 
Governors and the revival of interest among the Japanese business community in returning the status of 
one of the leading trade-and-economic partners of the Soviet Union to their country: I think the existing 
problems in the humanitarian field and ın fisheries, which hinder confidence-building, are surmountable. 
However, I can't help mentioning that Soviet people, like other close and distant neighbours of Japan, 
are worried by the stubborn build up of 1ts military potential within the framework of “sharing burden” 
with the United States. 

One per cent of the gross national product spent for military purposes looks somewhat modest. But 
given its real weight together with the country’s growing economic might, this one per cent makes one 
think seriously about it already now. 

The Japanese seem to have proved that in the present-day world it is possible to advance to the status of 
great power without relying on militarism. Why then discredit this unique experience which 1s so instruc- 
tive to the whole of mankind? Why burden in theeyes of the peoples the unusual vigour of Japan's 
economic presence almost everywhere ın the world by historical associations of pre-war and war time? 

We are peisistently looking for points of contact with the United States on problems of the Asian-Pacific 
region. In this context, one often has to query: why we have no mutual understanding in this area, 1n con- 
trast to some other important spheres of world politics. There 1s no evident conflict between our state 
interests. We do not encroach on diverse economic relations of the USA We seem to have already 
proved, as we did elsewhere, that we can take into account existing realities What 1s wrong then? 

I have already had to speak and even remind when this was omitted that we are for broad participation 
of the United States in the affairs of the Asian and Pacific Region, worthy ofits position and its political 
and economic potentialities. But ıt should be equal, free from great-power manners and power politics 
tricks which belong to historical dissertations 

Relaxation of tension, arms reduction and subsequent revision of policies 1n the military spehere are a 
key element in improving the situation ın this region, just as elsewhere 1n the world. 

The first breach ın military confrontation here was also largely due to the INF treaty. For Asia, where 
atomic weapons were used against civilian population, this event has special, symbolic meaning, and we 
are prepared to continue searching for new approaches to move in this direction. 

As a result of reflections and an additional analysis and striving to further the cause of all-Asian security, 
the Soviet leadrship is coming forward with some new proposals 

First Aware of the Asian and Pacific countries’ concern, the Soviet Union will not increase the amount 
of any nuclear weapons 1n the region — 1t has already been practicing this for some time — and 1s calling 
upon the United States and other nuclear powers not to deploy tbem additionally in the region. 

Second. The Soviet Union 1s inviting the main naval powers of the region to hold consultations on non- 
increase 1n naval forces 1n the region, 

Third. The USSR suggests that the question of lowering military confrontation 1n the areas where the 
coasts of the USSR, the PRC, Japan, the DPRK, and South Korea converge be discussed on a multilateral 
basis with a view to freezing and commensurately lowering the levels of naval and air forces and limiting 
their activity 

Fourth. If the United States agree to the elimination of military basesin the Philippines, the Soviet 
Union will be ready, by agreement with the government of the Socialist Republic of Vietnam, to give up 
the fleet’s material and technical supply station in Cam Ranh Bay x 

Fifth. In the interests of the safety of sea lanes and air Communications of the region, the USSR suggests 
that measures be jointly elaborated to prevent incidents in the open sea and air space over it. The experie- 
nce of the already existing bilateral Soviet-American and Soviet- British accords as well as the USA-USSR- 
Japan trilateral accord could be used during the elaboration of these measures 

Sixth. The Soviet Union proposes that an international conference on making the Indian Ocean a zone 
of peace be held not later than 1990 Preparatory work for it known to have been completed, ın the main, 
at the United Nations Organisation. 

Seventh The USSR Suggests discussing at any level and 1n any composition the question of creating a 
negotiating mechanism to consider Soviet and any other proposals pertaining to the security of the Asia- 
pacific region The discussion could be started between the USSR, the PRC and the United States as 
permanent members of the United Nations Security Council. 

There already exists some experience proving the usefulness of contacts between the military. One feels 
more confortable when generals and admirals look at each other not through binoculars but face each other 
at the negotiating table A wide range of military activities could become the subject of their conversation. 


We can start with a meeting of representatives of the militarily strongest states. 

It 1s very important for countries to know and understand each other better Then the quite explainable concern over one’s 
own security will be reducing ‘Trust and understanding will be growing 

J think it 1s quite appropriate here, 1n Krasnoyarsk, to touch upon an issue, with which the prospects of soviet-US talks on 
reduction of strategic nuclear weapons are linked, 1e. the fate of world security The point at issue 1s a radar station near 
Krasnoyars 

We have done a lot to prove that the nature and purpose of this radar station does not constitute a violation of the 1972 
ABM Treaty We even invited American Congressmen here We express readiness to dismantle the equipment of the 
station 1f there 1s agreement on compliance with the ABM Treaty 
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But the whipping up of conjectures and speculations around the Krasnoyarsk radar station continues and hampers progress 
at the Geneva talks Obviously, someone stands to gain from this We have decided once and for all to cut the ground 
from under those who engage in this and to produce irrefutable evidence showing that their doubts are without ground to 
those who are sincerely concerned 


We notified the US President of this decision 

We propose to create a centre of international cooperation for peaceful uses of outer space on the basis of the Krasnoyarsk 
radar station We also propose to include 1t in the system of the world space organisation, the idea of which was accepted 
by rhe authoritative circles ın the West We are prepared for consultations with scientists of all countries which show interest 
1n this project 

This 1s our answer to the concerns of the West over the Karasnoyarsk radar station But our concern over the construction 
of American radar stations ın Greenland and Britain remains — Specialists state that they represent direct violation of the 
ABM Treaty We expect Washington to take corresponding steps in reply to our new initiative 

Back to the Asia-Pacific region, I must say that itis seriously polluted not only with weapons Another quickly growing 
danger, ecological pollution, 1s also threatening ıt 

All understand this problem well And ıtıs already time to think about fostering regional cooperation in this field We 
may convene, as a starting point, a special conference of experts, which will, I am convinced, reveal the extent to which we 
have many problems 1n common, the extent to which we are all 1nterlinked, so that we must also act 1n common 

Also clamouring fora place in the agenda are such important issues as cooperation in preserving and developing ethnic 
traditions, 1n controlling natural disasters 

In a word, this thought suggests itself — why notorganise a meeting of foreign ministers of all the states concerned (or 
those who wish so) to discuss the first approaches to building new relations 1n the Asia-Pacific basin 

We follow with interest the activity of the Conference on Asia-Pacific Economic Cooperation, have greeted its recent 
Session 1n Osaka, and are ready to Join the work of that 1nternational Organisation 1n any form which 1ts members will deem 
acceptable The UN organisations — the Economic and Social. Commission for Asia and the Pacific and the Economic 
and Social Commission for West Asia are also 1n the need of greater vigour 

Iwould not wish you to get the 1mpression that we believe that, with us, everything 1s 1n order as far as implementation 
of the Vladivostok ideas are concerned That, allegedly, only the external circumstances were the hindrance We are far 
from making such a conclusion This, incidentally, flows out from what I spoke about in the first part of my speech — about 
our problems and difficulties 

But we look far ahead The radical economic reform and the overhaul of the political system will ensure a mighty scope 
for the modern development of Siberia and the Far East, befitting these great and promis:mg components of our country 
This will make ıt possible — given the desire on the part of our neighbours and of more remote states — to weave jointly 
not only a strong but also beautiful fabric of economic, scientific, technological, cultural, ecological and other relations in 
that part of Asia 

We proceed from the assumption that the potential of the Vladivostok programme 1s far from exhausted 

With a view to infusing dynamism into the foreign economic ties, and with account for the specificity of those regions of 
our country, we are now working on measures which may be described as a ‘‘favoured treatment”? 

We are thinking of 

— granting the enterprises, organisations and production cooperatives here the right of direct access to foreign market; 

— introducing a “‘far eastern adjustment factor" — the right to use part of the currency receipts to meet the social 
development needs of the collectives, including purchases of consumer goods abroad, 

— affording enterprises, engaged 1n coastal and cross-border trade, the possibility to export all their savings in 


commodities and materials, 
— permitting our enterprises to establish direct links outside the country, while cooperatives will be getting permission for 


this in territorial and regional executive committees, 

— relieving the joint ventures, set up on agreed conditions, from taxation on profits for a longer period than 1n the case 1n 
other parts of the country, and also relieving from taxation their re-investment into the social development funds, 

— leaving determination of the wages at joint ventures to the discretion of the management and the trade union 

We are also thinking over the establishment 1n the Far East of special *'zones of Joint enterprise", with a preferential 
treatment 1n customs duties and licensing 1n foreign economic deals and related taxation, and reduced fees paid for the 
natural and labour resources 

We shall make steps to enhance the role of the local organs of power 1n the management of foreign economic activity Part 
of the currency receipts of the far eastern exporting enterprises will remain in the hands of the local organs of power It 
appears that the time has come to think of setting up 1n the Far East a regional organ to coordinate foreign economic 
relations ? 

The Soviet Union paid attention to articles in the Chinese press about possibilities of organising Sino-Japanese-Soviet 
trilateral economic activity on mutually advantageous conditions 

We share this approach, and if all the sides are ready, the ideas could begin to be translated into practice 

It could be added to this that we are prepared to come to terms on organising Joint agricultural production operations in 
the Amur and Chita regions and the Maritime territory together with the Chinese side and on building civilian facilities there 
on the principles of reciprocity 7 

1 think that ın the context of general ımprovement ın the situation on the Korean Peninsula possibilities can open up for 
forming economic relations with South Korea as well 

I am confident that the progress of diverse forms of cooperation that are new to us will create the material and 
psychological foundations for developing also foreign tourism on a mass scale 

We are for people's diplomacy, which has proved its effectiveness, to be introduced ın everyday life more boldly and for 
stepping up contacts among people Why don't we give a thought 1n this connection to establishing a regional centre in Asia 
and the Pacific for cultural contacts among peoples? 

The aim of the non-governmental organisation with national branches would be to develop projects in various fields of 
knowledge and endeavour, facilitate contacts between scientists, students and ordinary citizens of different countries and 
sponsor Joint humanitarian and ecological studies 

Dear Comrades, we're only at the start of the road into the future of the great Asian and Pacific part of the world Much 
1s to be done We are in for difficulties, obstacles and novel, unusual tasks, But we shall be marching stubbornly, step by 
step, gaining experience and skills The goal ıs worth it . 

Everyday the planet's morning begins 1n the East, it 1s born, figuratively speaking, in the waves of the Pacific Ocean which 
1s not too far from here, especially by Siberian standards, and I have felt them myself during flights across the Krasnoyarsk 
territory 

So let's work so as to make daily progress along the path of successfully coping with the tasks of perestroika and 
strengthening peace and trust among nations September 19, 1988 
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matter of concern Two points are worth noticing’ 
One, the increasing internal debt implies more 
money ın the hands of the Government Even ifit 
is granted that an increasing part of ıt would go for 
public sector investment, there ıs no guarantee that 
public sector would be worthy of the investment 
pumped ın it. Two, since the savers are those who 
are rich and the only ones who get interest benefits, 
the income distribution becomes still more unequal. 


External Borrowing 


The need for external resources arises when 
domestic resources are inadequate to meet the expen- 
diture needs of the economy. If this need grows 
persistently, it gets built 1nto the system, “for the 
more that 1s borrowed, the more the need to be 
borrowed’’.’? This is clear from Table 6. 

It reveals that more than 58 per cent of the new 
loans raised in India ın the international markets. in 
the recent years are used for debt service This ratio 
has been found steadily increasing from 41 per cent 
in 1980-81. The possibility that debt service may 
outgrow inflow of foreign resources 1s the danger of 
being caught in the debt trap The Government in 
these circumstances, instead of looking forward for 
rescheduling the agreements and/or negotiating the 
untapped sources, must cut back its own unnecessary 
outlays Imposing import restrictions on the private 
sector may actasa dragon capital imports and 
thus may not prove to bea comfortable way for 
dealing with the scarcity of foreign exchange. 


Deficit Financing 


Deficit financing is the financing of expenditure 
in excess of income by the Government borrowing 
from the Reserve Bank of India. The most promi- 
nent component of the overall deficit 1s the 
revenue deficit which 1s widening every year This 
does not mean that capital expenditures afe 1ncreas- 
ing. Rather the fact 1s that revenue expenditures are 
increasing at the cost of capital expenditures. Thus 
one may conclude that Government ts borrowing not 
for investment purposes but to meet its growing 
consumption expenses. This one may call the utilisa- 
tion of the deficit This 1s likely to have serious 
implications with respect to prices, output and its 
type, employment and distribution of income. Since 
it 1s beyond the scope of this paper to look into all 


these aspects, only the broad and relevant inferen- 

ces are drawn with the help of Table 7: 
(1) The overall deficit has been rising very 
erratically whereas the rise 1n revenue deficit 1s 
more steady and systematic. This observation 
becomes sharpif one looks at the ratio of the 
Gross Domestic Product 
(2) Monetary expansion appears to have been 
necessitated more by compulsions of revenue 
deficit 
(3) The increased money supply generally leads 
to rise in prices, but prices in India have not 
always so responded. For instance, prices rose 
by only two per cent where money supply rose 
by 12 per centin 1981-82. The situation was 
reversed in the following two years This indi- 
cates that the price behaviour in India cannot 
be explained alone by the money supply’. The 
other demand and supply factors and even the 
available price indices® are important considera- 
tions 

Regarding the effect on output, it has been 
brought out that larger deficits in India have been 
used to stimulate the production of certain kind of 
industrial goods which are demanded by the rich 
and affluent sections of the society. Additional 
incomes are created simultaneously for those who are 
already rich through larger public expenditure 
(which are financed by deficits) to sustain the 
demand of these goods. This 1s the growth process 1n 
which the gains of deficit financing are taken away 
by what Kurien says 1s the ‘‘island of affluence” and 
made.self-servicing, at least partly. Thus, when 
the revenue and deficits are escalating capital 
accumulation 1s falling due to the rapidly rising 
non-plan non-development expenditures, the widen- 
ing overall deficits are not encouraging, They not 
only lead to general instability but also force the 
Government to resort increasingly to methods of 
raising resources that cause distorations and produce 
other undesirable effects on the economy Thus, 
“the ability of Government to pursue a meaningful 
fiscal policy gets eroded" (Seventh Five Year Plan 
1985-90, Voll, pp 68) 

The emerging fiscal crisis can further be explained 
and confirmed by analysing the assets and liabilities 
of the Government, which would show how the 
outstanding liabilities in relation to the purposes of 
which the money raised has been used. 

It is clear that the Government is getting 
bankrupt every year, thanks to its mint and power 


` 


TABLE 7—Growth of Fiscal and Other Variables 


1980-81 81-2 82-3 

1 Revenue Deficit 108 7 —81 6 240 8 
2 Overall Deficit 42 —438 190 
3 Monetary Resources, M3 181 125 161 
4 WP 16 7 24 73 
5 GDPFCP (current prises) 196 152 116 
Some Percentages 

A 1/GDPFCP —18 -03 —09 

B 2/GDPFCP —22 —11 —1 1 


Source Economic survey, P 1, S-76 and as on Table 1 
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(Percentage change over previous year) 


83-4 84- 85-6 86-7 878 88-9 
942 66 3 317 397 93 233 
—i44 1645 318 673  —264 335 
181 189 159 157 2 2 
82 76 38 59 100 = 
183 105 126 104 110 110 
—15 22 —26  —33  —32 —36 
—08  —20 —23  —35  —22  —28 


to print notes. The assets of the Government were 
larger than the liabilities by Rs 221 crores 1n 1980-81 
and have been declining since then. In 1985-86, the 
liabilities were found 1n excess of assets by Rs 13,348 
crores and areexpected to touch Rs 40,080 crores 
in 1988-89. The year to year change would show 
that in 1988-89 alone, the Government will have to 
borrow more than Rs 10,000 crores just to pay for 
its daily needs The reason is that the nation is 
going for a reckless spending spree, that too on 
routine consumption without caring for its means 

How long the nation can live hike this is a question 
which the economists of the Government must 
answer. 


Conclusions 


To remain committed to our "socialism" which 
is "our" own (requoted from Budget Speech, 1988), 
the aggregate expenditures of the Union Government 
have substantially been raised from Rs 22,056 crores 
to Rs 73,610 crores showing an increase of about 
234 per cent between 1980-81 and 1988-89. As pro- 
portion of GDP at factor cost (current prices), they 
have risen from 19 per cent to 25 percent over the 
last nine years Within the aggregate expenditure, 
non-plan component has been rising at a much faster 
rate than the plan component especially since 
1983-84 — the year which turned out to be a great 
expenditure divide As a result the growth of plan 
expenditure bas slowed down to six per cent whereas 
it 1s about 16 per cent for non-plan expenditure in 
the recent years (Table 1), The same pattern is 
noticed in case of revenue expenditure which has 
been steadily squeezing the capital outlays, 

On the receipt side, instead of making use of the 
non-inflationary methods, the Government has been 
collecting revenues through indirect taxation. (which 
negates the projecuons of Long Term Fiscal Policy) 
and by forcibly showing the surplus in the public sec- 
tor through the imposition of pre-budget price-hikes 
The latter dilutes the budget, annoys the States as 
they cannot claim share in it, and understates the 
actual revenue deficit 

On the capital receipt side, more and more reli- 
ance has been shown on internal and external 
borrowings and deficits over the period These 
capital receipts are being increasingly used for financ- 
ing the escalating revenue deficits which have conti- 
nuously been eroding the investment component by 
pre-empting the government savings. This is against 
the sound budgtary practice. These budgetary trends 
based on the analysis of the various years convey a 
clear message. 

(1) The nation is going bankrupt every year since 
1980-81 Today its assets fall short of liabilities 
by about Rs 40,080 crores (1988-89), which were 
in excess of liabilities by about Rs 221 crores in 
1980-81. Asa proportion of GDP, it may turn 
out to be about 14 per cent 1n 1988-89 

(2) The country 1s about to enter the internal debt 
trapas repayments plus interest, accounting for 
70 per cent ot market loans today, are fast catch- 
ing up the fresh loans. Even 1f ıt 1s accepted as 
an unavoidable cost for financing the public 
investment (which of course is not true), the dis- 


tortionary effect of rapidly rising internal debf, 
on income inequalities and other related vari- 
ables cannot be ignored The interest benefits 
ought to go to savers only, who are rich and 
affluent This would further accentuate the in- 
come inequalities 

(3) The increased share of indirect taxes in gross 
tax receipts from 75 per cent to 79 per cent bet- 
ween 1980-81 and1988-89 has made the fiscal sys- 
tem as a whole more regressive, contrary to what 
the Long Term Fiscal Policy 1nclined tò achieve. 
Further, the stagnating tax/GDP ratio to eight 
per cent-10 per cent (Table 3) for the last nine 
years suggest that the Indian tax system does not 
show any built-in revenue raising capacity for the 
automatic growth in revenues, 

(4) The rig non-plan non-development ex- 
penditures in India illustrate the nature of 
political pressures underlaying these trends In 
these circumstances and when capital accumula- 
tonis getting steadily squeezed, the high doses 
of deficit cannot be injected ın the economy with- 
ont having their adverse effects Particularly on 
income distribution, which 1s already very skew- 
ed The size of black money which has been 
found closely associated with the growth of the 
Service sector is getting enlarged These are 
danger signals and must not be overlooked 
especially when the country is Passing through a 
general chaos, 

(5) Since revenues tend to have limits whereas 
expenditures do not, the budget cannot indefimte- 
ly afford (as has been the practice in the past) to 
rely on soft and adhoc budgetary measures to 
achieve economy and efficiency in expenditures, 
and mobilise larger revenues. A strict financial 
discipline has to be imposed as there 1s no escape 
route now available when the country 1sina 
steep fiscal crisis which is further growing and 
the pains of which the nation would start experi- 
encing soon. Q 
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PR mee A T a m 


AIDS ts a dangerous disease and so far there is no known cure fot it. 


So there are lot of rumours about it. But it ıs not difficult to protect 
oneself from it, provided some facts about it are understood 


WHAT iS AIDS? 

AIDS stands forAcqutredtmmuno-Deficiency 

Syndrome It is caused by a virus that destroys 

the body's natural defence system 

HOW iT SPREADS? 

The only likely way for someone to catch the 

AIDS virus ts from the blood or semen from an 

infected person to get inside his or her body 

Most people get AIDS virus by having sex 

with an infected person The rest have it by 

injecting themselves using needles shared 

with an infected person as happens common- 

ly among the drug addicts Only rarely trans- 

fusion of blood from an infected person have 

been responsible for its spread 

Not everyone who carries the virus develops 

AIDS In fact most will not But anyone who 

has the virus can pass it on, even if they feel 

and look completely well 

YOU DO NOT GET AIDS FROM 

— Normal social contact such as shaking 
hands, touching and hugging 

— Swimming pools, restaurants and other 
public places 

— Coughs, sneezes and spitting. 

— Clothing 

— Toilet seats, door knobs, food, glasses and 
cups. 


YOU DO NOT CATCH AIDS WHEN 

YOU : 

Donate blood . 

Have injections or any other treatment from 

your doctor, dentist or any other health care 

worker 

WHAT YOU SHOULD AVO!D? 

— Casual sex with strangers It is always 
risky You may not know that the stranger 
is an infected person 

— Anal sex It involves the highest risk and 
should be avoided 

— The more the sex partners, the more the 
risk 

— Sharing injection needles with drug 
addicts 

REMEMBER 

AIDS is not a disease to take risk with There 

is no cure AIDS control depends on how 

people behave 

FOR MORE INFORMATION: 

You may write to Asstt Director General 

(AIDS), Directorate General of Health 

Services, Nirman Bhavan, New Delhi—110011. 


YOU CANNOT CURE AIDS 


BUT YOU CAN CERTAINLY AVOID IT, 
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CENTRAL HEALTH EDUCATION BUREAU 
DGHS, KOTLA ROAD, NEW DELHI—110002 
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A dream starts 
taking shape... 


Rural house sites for all by 1990. 


One lakh plots for distribution soon in 
small and medium towns. 


Drastic revisions of rules, regulations and 
procedures that hamper housing activities. 

EWS and LIG houses in Cooperative sector 
exempted from registration fees and stamp duties. 
State Government Employees Housing 
Corporation set up. 

Above all, the terrace of a house 


can now be sold and registered for 
vertical growth. 
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The New Housing Policy — Government of Madhya Pradesh. 
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The 
boundless 
dance of 


energy 


In the manifestation of Nataraja 
Lord Shiva dances and new universes 
form. whole worlds arise from 
nothingness His is the dance of 
creation, the dance of energy Forming 
and reforming the cosmos with every 
step 

In it s own small way this is what 
BHEL has endeavoured to do 

To not only create energy, but use 
it in diverse ways serving core sectors 
for national growth 

Today BHEL is in the forefront not 
merely nationally, but internationally 
Serving not only India but scores of 
countries across the world 
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In the areas of everything from 
generation and transmission to 
industry transportation and oil 
exploration 

Harnessing the boundless fields of 
energy For productivity Progress 
And growth In India And across the 
worid 


AT 3 o 
Bharat Heavy 
id Electricals Limited 
Corporate Office 
18-20, Kasturba Gandhi Marg, 
New Delhi-110 001 
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where important national projects 
ere being planned, the search for 
custom-built elevators can oniy 
terminate at our coer. 








‘Only Otis has the capability to design and develop ; 
eievators for special applications, to operate efficiently 
in diverse environmentai conditions. 


The faster a nation And many more And we've been going all. With three gigantic 
progresses, the greater Elevators that Otis alone out to enhance it plants sprawling across ' 
the benefits we can all is equipped to make for Not only by making an area of over 46,000 
enjoy you technologically superior sq metres in Kandivli, 
Isn't that a fact? Designed to usher in elevators Up-to-date machinery. 
To speed up the growth comfortineverysphere  Butalso by maintaining. Hundreds of qualified 

of our economy, Otis of life them through regular people 

makes elevators ona From the time we service contracts And the latest know-how 
scale never attempted pioneered the elevator Today, our elevator on tap — from Otis 
before industry in India, we've complexisthelargestin Worldwide 

Flameproof, moisture had a well-earned India Backed by support from, 


proof elevators for position United Technologies 
chemical plants and . Corporation of USA — 
hydro/therma! power a high technology 
stations company 
Underground elevators Around the world, 
involving a high level of thousands of people 
'! sophistication acclaim our elevators 
Special eievators for And our after-sales 
dams, grain silos, prill service — the largest in 
towers and TV towers the country ‘ 
Ceared and gearless high What about you? 
-speed elevators that 
travel upto 210 metres 
per minute 
Autotronic control 
elevators with a ‘central 
brain’ tc operate in 
synchrony 
Freight elevators to carry 
heavy Icads 
Electric dumbwaiters to 
despatch orders 





High technology ts the 
common denominator / 





speedily of all we do 
Micro-levelling elevators 
‘for hospitals OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY (INDIA) LIMITED « Bombay e Calcutta e Delhi e Madras 
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Khyali Ram can now 
spend a relaxed rainy season 
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HUDCO Loans for Improvement of 
Old Homes and Building New Ones 


HUDCO endeavours to improve the HUDCO, the country's premier techno-financing 
quality of life in the villages By bringing better — institution for housing, gives loans to 

housing within easy reach of the needy, government and local bodies, It's programme 
Providing special assistance to small and for housing the millions that live in the heart 
marginal farmers with a monthly income of of india has begun. Out of the 28 million 

upto Rs 700, for building a home or improving houses already financed by HUDCO, 1.5 million 
an existing one Making payment a are in rural india itself, 


comfortable reality, with a marginal interest For furth 
er detalis, please contact the 
rate of 7 percent repayable over 22 years nearest Housing Bed In your area 
In every way,helping shape a better 
tomorrow 


Pavitra/3153 


RUSCO Making Homes, Not Houses. 


HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION LTD 
Head Office HUDCO House Lodhi Road, New Delh? - 110 003 Tel, 6995 34, 
AHMEDABAD € BOMBAY 9 BANGALORE € CALCUTTA 9 CHANDIGARH 9 DELHI € MADRAS 
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Another exclusive d 
to our international image. 
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A rich blend of polyester and wool for 
drape and fall Suitings that look muc 


expensive than they actually are 


POLYESTER WOOL BLENDED SUITINGS 


COLLECTION 


so raie FROM THE 
BOMBAY DYEING P 


le in five 
, sterling 


b 
r 


Availal 
Sincla 


, 


ester wool blended suitings from Bombay 


y 
Dyeing 
Bullion 
Each a masterpiece in itself 


Pol 
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CONTINUOUS 
INNOVATION 
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Human resources are the No 1 
concern for SAIL The supreme 
consideration is man 


With a workforce 2,42,000 
strong, the largest reservoir of 
skills from metallurgy and 
production engineering through 
marketing and finance to 
industrial relations and 
administration - diverse fields 
with a common approach With 
exciting challenges and 
satisfying tasks 


OTHERS CONCERN FOR 
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- EXCELLENCE IN EVERY 
PEOPLE OPERATION 















That's why steelmen have the 
Sort of special responsibility no 
other job in industry can offer 
That's why commitment grows in 
SAIL, with the right type of 
motivation, of course 


With modernisation on, SAIL has 
entered a new era In the final 
analysis, it's people who make 
all the difference 


SAIL builds people, because people make steel 


STEEL AUTHORITY OF INDIA LIMITED : 


Where skills catch up with technology 









In 1938, Philips set up is first lamp factory in Calcutta 
Today, Philips hgbting division produces tbe widest 
range of energy saving lamps and undertakes specialised. 
lighting projects Examples Hyderabad street lighting, 
three principal Asiad stadia, Bombay Port Trust 





When its Philips, you're sure 


It was Edison who invented the Research that has always been an tests to ensure that the final 

electric bulb Butittook Philipsto — integral part of the Philips fabric product is of the highest order 
takeitinto a million homes Philips When Philips develops a lamp or So, be ıt lamp or radio Two-in-one 
involvement in lighting has taken it undertakes a project, Philips orturntable Amplifier or battery. 
beyond illumination — into energy meticulously checks every detail Before Philips puts its name on it, 
conservation Lays down stringent standards for — Philips makes sure So when you see 
Today the wide 1ange of energy every component that goesin And the name Philips, you can be sure 


saving lamps that Philips offers are performs exacting quality control 
the result of extensive research 






























for over fifty years 
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Where the mountains awake 
to the rising sun 


Arunachal Listen to the timeless tranquillity of 
The mystique unravels as nimble fingers the Buddhist monastery at Tawang. . view the 
of the sun’s rays lift the mists away. majesty of the Sela pass at 4215 metres... 


Suddenly, a new land of mountains cloaked in share a smile with the people, who like their 
forest green, meandering rivers and orchids natwe mountains, are large of heart and open 











pamted meticulously by Nature's brush. of nature . 

Feast your eyes on snow capped peaks and Put up your feet in a cloud, 

breathe in the salubrious mountain air. and listen to the melodies of the mountains, 
RAS. f 

ae TS) 
DAY GETTING TO Tezpur 
<i aan ` E By Rail : From Calcutta and 
, Ministry of Tourism ` Güwahati 
# Government of India x By Arr : From Guwahati 
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Arunachal Pradesh: 
the time is just right for a perfect Hilliday 


For Innerline Permit apply to ® Asstt Liaison Commissioner, Arunachal Pradesh Govt , Arunachal Bhavan, Kautilya Marg, 
New Delhi: € Liaison Officer, Govt of Arunachal Pradesh, Calcutta, Guwahati, Tezpur 
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You dream about 
constructing or 
purchasing a new flat 
will soon become a 
reality... with LIC’s 
BIMA NIWAS YOJANA. 





sy 


For further details contact 
e Bombay: Bima Niwas YojanaUnit,L I C of India, Jeevan Vihar, Sth floor, Apollo Street, Bombay 400 028 Phones 2861517, 2861518,2861375 
e Calcutta: Bima Niwas Yojana Unit, LIC of India, Jeevan Prakash, 16, Chittaranjan Avenue, Calcutta 700 072 € Delhi. Bima Niwas 
Yojana Unit, LIC of India, Lakshmi Insurance Building, Asaf Ali Road, New Delhi 110002 e Madras: Bima Niwas Yojana Unit, LIC ofIndia, 
South India Co-op Building, Anna Salai, Madras 600 002 





Bima Niwas Yojana —a unique 

housing loan scheme. 

è Exclusively for LIC’s 
policyholders 

* Loan amounts vary from 55% to 
75% of flat value 

@ Maximum loan Rs 2,00,000/- 
(Rs 3,00,000/- 1n special cases) 

e Schemeinoperation at Bombay, 
Calcutta, Delhi and Madras 
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Housing Finance facility 
tended to cover 


flats, too 









e Competitive interest rates 
— For loans upto Rs 50,000/- 


- Forloans above Rs 50,000/- 
andup to Rs 1,00,000/- 


— For loans above Rs 1,00,000/ 
andupto Rs 8,00,000/- 


— For loans above Rs 2,00,000/- 
andupto Rs 3,00,000/- 


€ Long repayment period — 
up to 20 years 


Life Insurance Corporation of India (62) 
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"EDITOR'S NOTEBOOK 


the pledge 


I will be a truism to say that the nation 1s passing 
through a crisis Perhaps we are all getting 1mmune 
to the realities of a crisis situation 

Political process, for instance, 1s dominated by a 
bizarre confrontation The ruling party is in a 
shambles, with a surfeit of intrigues, suspicion, back- 
biting and well-formed factions Habituated for 
long to depend on the diktat of a supremo, it finds 
itself today in a state of utter drift and unease as ıt 
does not know the mind of the boss, ensconced as 
be ıs by his buddies who have no concern for the 
party and its organisation In such circumstances, 
sycophancy grows round the top and inertia at the 
bottom Inevitably, in such a climate, corruption 
thrives as never before, largely because the party 
has ceased to be sensitive to the mood of the 
public at large Power bereft of accountability can 
hardly endure 

On the other side, the Opposition camp 1s domi- 
nated largely by elements who can hardly claim to 
be of superior mettle Spurred on by the spectacle 
of the ruling establishment fast losing its influence 
and support base, the Opposition appetite 1s whett- 
ed and many of its leaders seem to be in an un- 
seemly hurry to gang up, so that they could knock 
together a team to take over power with the collapse 
of the ruling party In the bargain, these leaders, 
many of them, have been engaged in an amazing 
display of horse-trading which 1s without precedent 

Outside this circus, there are parties both in the 
Right and in the Left which are well-knit But they 
are inadequately equipped to make a bid for power 
For one thing, their area of activity and influence 1s 
limited — not sufficiently spread to stake a claim on 
power Secondly, they by and large have relegated 
themselves to a run-of-the-mill existence without 
being able to place before the public an inspiring 
national perspective For these parties to make a 
bid for power, they will have to make common cause 
with the parties that dominate the centre of the 
stage, and to that measure, the image of such a 
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combine will be determined by that of its dominant 
partners — in this case, that of the power-seeking 
opportunists mostly bereft of any qualms of genuine 
concern for the larger national interests 

This distressing spectacle 1s not confined to politi- 
cal life It has spread to our thinking and practice, 
our outlook and mores — on the economic, social 
and cultural life as well While many of our leaders 
prattle about socialism, few of them show any signs 
of having any social conscience at all The brazen 
immorality of flaunting large-scale accumulation of 
wealth before a massive humanity of the impover- 
ished and the underprivileged, 1s a matter of utter 
shame for a nation that was led to freedom by 
Gandhi The disgraceful coexistence of high-rise 
affluence with sprawling shanties of poverty, has 
ceased to stir our conscience, not to speak of touch- 
ing our hearts Inevitably, venality has entered the 
pores of our body-politic and social pollution 1s 
choking the nation’s life 

With the consequent erosion of values, the moral 
fibre of the nation has been torn asunder Hence, 
the recrudescence of caste and communal violence, 
petty parochialism and regional insularity bordering 
on separatism There 1s no Gandhi nor Nehru today 
to assert the imperatives of patriotism over the 
narrow chauvinist clams The personality of nation- 
hood stands fractured and we face the grim pros- 
pect of disintegration 

It is this alarming state of affairs that faces this 
country of a continuing civilisation, enriched by 
cross-currents of great cultures Itis time for men 
and women of conscience to come forward to save 
this great land of seven-hundred and fifty millions 
and rescue it from the bankruptcy of politicians who 
have forfeited the claims to sts leadership 

Towards this objective, Mainstieam shall undevia- 
tingly dedicate itself It 1s with this solemn pledge 
it begins the twenty-seventh year of its modest but 
purposeful venture 

NC 
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PRESIDENT 
REPUBLIC OF INDIA 


Ist September, 1988 
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On the occasion of Maınstream completing 
26 years of its career, I send my bést wishes to 
all those associated with this weekly. At a time 
when it is all too easy to rush to conclusions, 
to act and react in haste, and to thoughtlessly 
give and take offence, Mainstream offers an TN 
" example of a mature thought-process wherein 
reason prevails over emotion and where human 
Judgement is not befogged by passion or prejudice. 
Mainstream also reminds. its readers of the ey 
‘fundamental commitments contained in the Preamble 
to our Constitution regarding the establishment 
of a socialistic order based upon Justice 


social, economic and political, 


May Mainstream continue to function as a 
lighthouse of reason that beams its illuminating 


rays on the urgent issues of our time. 


eee en 
R., VENKATARAMAN 








Mahatma or Dharmatma 


K SWAMINATHAN 


Gami was a good man and his greatness grew 
out of his goodness His dream was that 
India too should become great (if it was destined to 
become great) through the steady, conscious pursuit 
of goodness, not through musculai, monetary, 
mental, mihtary or any other power It ıs true 
that no man in history was obeyed by so many 
for so long, but the obedience was voluntary and 
free, not the result of fear of punishment or hope 
of reward 
He was a Very Ordinary Person who had trained 
himself to meet and mate with the everpresent 
element of goodness (sattva) ın every person and 
every situation and so to create from moment to 
moment a fresh chance for a better life for all 
Like the other great figures of the Indian 
Renascence, Swamy Vivekananda, Narayana Guru, 
Sri Aurobindo and Ramana Maharshi, he put off 
holiness and put on intellect Like Vinoba Bhave, 
he accepted and combined spirituality and science 
Throughout his long life lived in the full glare of 
publicity, he boldly and humbly conducted his 
“Experiments with Truth" and proved ın a scientific 
manner how the acceptance of dharma and its 
practice in the conduct of one’s daily life does 
lead to the experience of peace and bliss which is 
moksha in this very life, here and now He was 
not a prophet, teacher or preacher, but a "doer" 
and a pilgrim, who sought and found innumerable 
fellow-workers and fellow-travellers 1n the steep 
and strenuous but exhilarating ascent to Truth 
His favourite text from the Gita, the last 18 verses 
of Chapter IL and his powerful Talisman for 
selfless service as the secret of the Good Life, pro- 
vide a perfect vade-mecum for the spiritual athlete, 
the Kaimayogin, the servant of Rama, Lord of 
Righteousness, one of whose manifestations is 
Daidra Naryana He became indeed a Hero worth 
emulating and he moulded many such heroes out 
of common clay, because he humbly, patiently 
and perseveringly practised and encouraged others 
to practice the swadharma taught by all our tra- 
ditional religions When Mother Teresa says, “I 
am but a pencil m the hand of God", when the 
mystic prays, ‘Let me be to the Eternal Goodness 
what a man’s hand is to a man’, when Sri Auro- 
bindo says, “Sanatana dhaima 1s life itself, it has 





Prof Swaminathan, the scholar-philosophei, is 
the Chief Editori of the Collected Works of 
Mahatma Gandhi This isian abiidgement of 
his article in Employment News, fom where 
it is reproduced 
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not so much to be belteved as to be fived’’, they 
only anticipate, echo or confirm the Gandhi Gospel 
"Love and serve your brother, your neighbour 
your countrymen, and you truly worship God ” , 

Great as Gandhi’s service has been to India and 
to his mother religion, not less and perhaps more 
lasting ıs his service to Britain and to Christianity 
Many Jains, Buddhists, Christians, Muslims, have 
conceded that Gandht was as good a Jain, Buddhist, 
Christian as anyone professing and claiming to 
be such Gandhi himself wanted neither to found 
anew composite cult not to convert or reconvert 
anyone He strove rather to persuade people to strike 
deeper roots in their own faith and so to release and 
use the moral energy latent in them for ^spiri- 
tualisng" contemporary political and economic 
life This was evident in his daily prayer meetings 
under the common canopy of heaven and it did 
succeed m gaining world-wide support for our non- 
violent freedom movement and appealed to the 
conscience of the British people If today there are 
wars and threats of war, rampant corruption and 
mindless terrorism throughout the world and espe- 
cially in. our own region, the failure of Gandhi is 
no less the failure of the great religions 


That this failure is not final and permanent, that 
far from despairing, thoughtful minds can still retain 
the faith and hope that “the world’s great age 
begins anew, the Golden years return", that Gandhi 
will come into his own 1n the 21st. century when the 
fission will end and the fusion begin between spiritu- 
ality and science, that the great religious streams 
wil recognize their common origin and ultimate 
absorption in the one, vast ocean of Sat-Chit-Ananda 
ali this 1s foreshadowed in many recent publications, 
some of which may be mentioned here : 


The proselytizing zeal of the Churches has now 
given place to a dialogue The old Missionary thesis 
that “for India salvation is fiom time and history 
not m and through time and history" has been laid 
to rest by Gandhi's dynamic Vaishnavism What 
Joad called “the counter-attack from the East" has 
culminated ın the tacit acceptance of the ancient 
Indian thesis that realization of the one Self is the 
fulfilment of humanity no less than the descent of 
divinity The one and only dharma that can save 
mankind from self-destruction 1s the eternal univer- 
sal, manava dhaima, which cherishes trees and birds 
rather than one huge Tower to link earth and 
heaven To break down the barrier between sacred 
and profane, to realise that all life is holy and all 
selves are one Self, this inter-religious dialogue may - 
well lead to inter-religious co-operation in "spiritua- 
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Iising" the whole of life individual, social, economic 
and political 

In this chorus of faith and hope, Gandhi’s voice 
is the loudest and clearest Why? Because he remains 
human all the time from Sisu to the Siva stage, from 
the animal Hanuman stage to the dharma-murti 
Rama stage The way to restore faith in God 1s to 
rescue our faith 1n humanity 

As early as 1910 Gandhi: had declared "The 
ideal of moksha, the highest value and immediate 
aum of all mankind, should not be lowered for any- 
one or withheld from anyone " He asserted 1n 
1926 that this moksha or self-realisation was 
“impossible today without service of and identi- 
fication with the poorest" And what Gandhi 
meant by “‘service” was not relief or charity, but 
radical restructuring of the present exploitative 
economic system For the individual as for society, 
life was a great ascent, a steady evolution from good 
to better, the Hindu should become a better Hindu, 
the Christian a better Christian, the Muslim a better 
Muslim and in the process the religions themselves 
will regain their pristine purity 

Gandhij's identity with others comes out clearly 
in the statement “‘When someone commits a crime 
anywhere, I feel I am the culprit " Like the contem- 
porary Sri Ramana Maharshi, he gives to the theory 
of reincarnation the status of a lemma, an assump- 
tion, not a fact He says in a letter “For a belief in 
rebirth, ^1t. 1s necessary to believe ın the existence of 
“I”? If “I” do not exist and God alone exists, then 
who is to bs reborn and how?" In other words, 
service eliminates the ego and service alone can 
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Glory lies in the attempt to reach 


one's goal and not in reaching it. 


Mahatma Gandhi 


CARAVAN TRAVELS 


2A Camac Street 
CALCUTTA : 700016 
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bring about realisation 


For, far too long we 1n India had used bhakti and 
jnana as respectable means of escape from dharma 
As a result of this escapism we had accommodated 
side by side a A-one system of metaphysics, mytho- 
logy and family life and a Z-26 society Gandhi like 
Mother Teresa and the English poet Derek Neville, 
reminds us that God 1s within each human heait 
today as love, and 1n this sun today as light 

He ıs not in Heaven 

With part of His creation still in Hell 
He ıs no longer what we seek 

But what we have found 

Here on the common earth 

In common ways 

God of the every day 

Dharma is mutual love and service and its 
universal practice will put an end at once to wars 
and conflicts, slums and shanties Dharma is life 
itself Let us choose Life not Death Let us humbly 
choose the goodness of love, not the pride of power 
Let us be content to be dharmatmas, not megalo- 
maniacs masquerading as mahatmas Let us say with 
William James *'I am for those tiny, invisible, moral 
forces that work from individual to individual creep- 
ing through the crannies of the world, like so many 
soft rootlets, like the capillary oozing of water, which 
yet, if you give them time, will rend the hardest 
moruments of man's pride " 

London Bridge may fall down, but grass: will go 
on growing It 1s given to us to grow as Trees, the 
only true living bridges between Earth and Heaven J 
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Radhakrishnan as Statesman 


G. PARTHASARATHI 


GARVEPALLI RADHAKRISHNAN had an integral view 
of the individual, society and the world commu- 
nity This integral view was like a thread that ran 
through and held together his philosophy of educa- 
tion, of religion and social regeneration, and of the 
One World of the human family He percerved the 
building of this One World as the challenge to states- 
manship 1n the era after the Second World War and 
the advent of nuclear weaponry 

One of the great teachers of our century, whose 
lectures and writings left a lasting impress on 
audiences around the world, Radhakrishnan regarded 
education as an instrument to help man to under- 
stand and control himself, to relate himself rightly 
to nature and society, to serve his country and at the 
same time develop a world outlook 

Similarly, the pursuit of philosophy meant to 
Radhakrishnan not only a supreme intellectual effort 
ın search of synthesis but also an attempt to restore 
order and values to individual and collective human 
activity He believed in the creation of a new out- 
look and a new way of life which will establish the 
fundamental unity of man’s life on Eaith 

During his long and distinguished association with 
UNESCO, Radhakrishnan always emphasised the 
basic unity of all religions, the common factors bet- 
ween the philosophies of the East and the West, and 
the need to build up “a world brain, a world mind or 
a world culture’ The major project on mutual 
appreciation of Eastern and Western cultural values, 
which UNESCO initiated ın 1956, owed a great deal 
to his inspiration 

In the memorial meeting held in Paris in 1975 rich 
tributes were paid to Radhakrishnan The Chairman 
of the]Executive Board, Hector Wynter of Jamaica, re- 
ferred to Radhakrishnan as “‘one of the inspirers of 
UNESCO and one of the early guardians of its con- 
science, championing always the primacy of precept 
and principle in the search for peace". 

Radhakrishnan had the great gift of being able to 
reconcile and synthesise seemingly different, 1f not 
contrary, viewpoints and values His genius asa 
synthesiser found expression 1n numerous Ways 

He fused the concept, inspired by religion, of a 
humane and equitable social order with the modern 
concept of socialism Gandhi, employing tradi- 
tional cultural idiom, spoke of the ideal state as 
Rama Rajya and called for the service of Daridra- 





The author, the distinguished diplomat and 
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ing at the India International Centre, New Delhi, 
as part of the observance of the Radhakrishnan 
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naryana or God in the form of the poor and the 
deprived He envisaged ^an India in which the 
poorest shall feel 1t 1s their country, 1n whose making 
they have an effective voice, an India in which there 
shall be no high class and low class of people, an 
India in which all communities shall live in perfect 
harmony There can be no room in such an India 
for the curse of untouchability Women will enjoy 
the same rights asmen This is the India of my 
dreams ” 

The India envisioned by Gandhi is, ın a sense, 
what could be described, in non-religious terms, as 
a secular, democratic and socialist republic No 
wonder that Radhakrishnan said ‘‘The socialist 
implications of freedom were understood by Gandhi 
If we are true followers of Gandhi, we should work 
for social and national integration, emancipation of 
women, absolute social equality, complete abolition 
of untouchability and caste discrimination, and re- 
moval of economic disparities  Radhakrishnan's own 
belief 1n the possibility and necessity of a peaceful 
but fundamental change 1s summed up ın his memor- 
able affirmation “We should be the advocates of 
peaceful change and advocates of radical reform ” 

Influenced profoundly by Mahatma Gandhi, 
Jawaharlal Nehru used the language of the modern 
age while applying Gandhij!s message of non-vio- 
lence both at home and abroad Thus Nehru sought 
to build a socialist pattern of society in our country 
by the democratic process and planned development 
He also formulated an independent, non-aligned 
foreign policy of promoting international peace on 
the basis of national independence and the coopera- 
tive co-existence of countries with different ideologies 
and social systems 

A signal contribution of Radhakrishnan as states- 
man was to enrich with philosophical underpinning, 
and to spread widely with his persuasive eloquence, 
the Gandhi-Nehru vision of an equitable social- 
economic order at home and of cooperative inter- 
national living 

Radhakrishnan did not see a conflict between, and 
was able to reconcile, secularism and a genuinely 
religious inclination He was Chairman of the first 
University Education Commission, whose report 
pointed out that, under the Constitution, "there 1s 
no State religion The State must not be partial to 
any one religion All the different forms are given 
equal place, provided they do not lead to corrupt 
practices Each one is at liberty to approach the 
Unseen as it suits his capacity and inclination If 
this 1s the basis of our Secular State, to be secular 1s 
not to be religiously illiterate It 1s to be deeply 
spiritual and not narrowly religious " The Commis- 
sion accordingly recommended that the profoundly 
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humanist insights of all the major 1eligions of the 
world should be taught at every stage of education 

Similarly, Radhakrishnan saw no conflict between 
economic planning and individual liberty He said 
*We have to provide ourselves with the material 
conditions of life— food, clothing and shelter — 
before we can develop our cultural life We believe 
in a distinction between the mechanics of living. and 
the art of living So far as the mechanics of living 
1s concerned — the provision of the material condi- 
tions which are essential for any nation to progress 
— we believe 1n control, planning and regulation So 
far as the art of living 15 concerned — literature, 
philosophy, religion, meditation and worship — we 
believe 1n absolute freedom ”’ 

Radhakrishnan's great success in his role asa 
statesman 1s attributable to this gift of a synthesising 
insight 

Those who knew of Radhakrishnan only as a 
philosopher were somewhat surprised when he was 
invited by Jawaharlal Nehru in 1949 to serve as 
India’s Ambassador in Moscow The fact ıs that 
Radhakrishnan combined his devotion to philosophy 
with a keen interest 1n history and current affairs, of 
which he was an astute analyst 

On the eve of Radhakrishnan’s departure for the 
Soviet Union, Jawaharlal Nehru spoke about the 
importance of the assignment at a reception organised 
by the Delhi Andhra Association on August 24, 
1949 He said “‘We consider our relations with the 
Soviet Union very important, not only because the 
Soviet Union 1s a very great country in extent, 
power, prestige and capacity, and 1n so many other 
ways 1s playing a great part m the world today, but 
also because the Soviet Union 1s our neighbour And 
neighbours cannot afford to be indifferent to each 
other We have many important missions in the 
world but from the point of view of delicacy, the 
Soviet mission 1s the greatest, and 1t was not an easy 
matter to choose a person who could fulfil such an 
important and delicate mission " Nehru described 
Radhakrishnan as “the symbol of India" and said 
“It 1s matter of satisfaction to me that at this very 
difficult post we have a man of ability, who has a capa- 
city to understand and make others understand also " 

The Soviet Union was at that time inclined to be 
dogmatic and to regard India as having become only 
nominally independent To the correction of this mis- 
perception Radhakrishnan's patient and persuasive 
presentation of India's recent history and current posi- 
tion contributed not a little, along with the Indian 
Government’s independent and peace-oriented policies 
in relation to the Korean hostilities and other issues 

Radhakrishnan’s tenure as Ambassador in Moscow 
saw not only the clearing of the mists of musunder- 
standing but the laying of the foundations of coope- 
ration between the two countries in the economic 
and political spheres The development of this 
cooperation over two decades was to culminate in 
the Indo-Soviet Treaty of Peace, Friendship and 
Cooperation that was signed 1n. 1971 

The eminent position of Radhakrishnan as an 
elder statesman was recognised when, within weeks 
of his return from the assignment in Moscow, he 
was elected in 1952, unopposed, as Vice-President of 
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the Republic In this capacity he presided over the 
Rajya Sabha as its Chairman with great distinction 

When Radhakrishnan was elected as President 
of the Republic, Jawaharlal Nehru said on the floor 
of the Rajya Sabha on May 11, 1962 “Today ıs 
the last day when we shall have the honour of your 
presiding over this House Henceforth you will preside 
over an even more important organisation, that 1s, 
the nation itself Weare a little sad that you are 
leaving us, because you have made this a rather 
unique place and converted it into a family, some- 
times apparently quarrelling but really a family, 
under your guidance On the other hand, you 
are going to the highest office that this country has 
to offer, and we are quite sure that you will exercise 
your charm to convert this huge nation also into a 
large family — what we call national integration ”’ 

More than any other President or Vice-President, 
Radhakrishnan took a keen interest 1n the country's 
foreign policy Both during the ten years of his 
Vice-Presidency and as President, he undertook 
numerous visits abroad at the instance of Jawaharlal 
Nehru Wherever he went, Radhakrishnan was 
heard with attention and respect because of his intel- 
lectual and moral stature and his human approach to 
persons and problems He endeavoured to consoli- 
date and strengthen India's external relations, and 
to bring the United States of America and the Soviet 
Union to a better understanding of each other. 

During these visits, as well as in his talks with 
the leaders of other countries when they came to 
India, Radhakrishnan would express his views with 
friendliness and candour He did not hesitate to 
interpret India's socialist aspirations to American 
audiences, or to commend intellectual and creative 
freedom to the leaders of the Soviet Union 

Addressing the United States Senate on Novem- 
ber 17, 1954, Radhakrishnan said “We realise 
that political freedom ıs not an end ın itself — It is 
a means to social equality and economic Justice ” 
He reminded his listeners of what Thomas Jefferson 
had said ın the last letter he ever wrote “The mass 
of mankind was not born with saddles on their 
backs, nor a favoured few booted and spurred, 
ready to ride them legitimately by the grace of God ” 

Radhakrishnan went on to say “We, in our 
country, are now engaged in the enterprise of effect- 
13g à social and economic revolution The word 
‘revolution’ need not scare us It does not mean 
barricades and bloodshed It means only speedy 
and drastic changes " 

Similarly, while responding to the speeches of 
the Soviet leaders Marshal Bulganin and Nikita 
Khrushchev at an informal meeting with members 
of the Indian Parliament on November 21, 1955 
Radhakrishnan said “Now that the Soviet Union 
has consolidated its base and provided it peoples 
with the vital things of life without whichthey cannot 
live, we hope they will give them opportunities to 
develop the giaces of the mind and the virtues of 
the spirit without which life is not worth living ” 

Again, on a visit to the Soviet Union in 
September 1964, Radhakrishnan said in the course 
of a speech on Moscow Television “The Soviet 

(Continued on page 202) 
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bes 1957 Place Chung Nan Hai, Peking Time 

Late evening Vice President Radhakrishnan 1s 
entering Chairman Mao Ze-Dong’s residence The 
mighty Mao walks up to greet his distinguished 
guest midway in the courtyard leading to lus study 
They shake hands Then the unimaginable happens 
Radhakrishnan pats Mao on the cheek fit had 
been the Cultural Revolution, Mao's guards would 
have drawn their guns But this was 1957 There was 
nota cloud on the Sino-Indian horizon (or so we 
thought) Before the Chairman could show surprise 
or annoyance and his staff their outrage, Dr Radha- 
krishnan broke the tension by an exit line which 
would do any great actor proud Don't be alarmed, 
Mr Chairman, I did the same thing to Stalin and the 
Pope ’’ You can't improve on that 

One more example of his wit Early in 1962 the 
King of Greece came on a state visit to India Dr 
Rakhakrishnan welcoming him said, Your Majesty, 
you are the first King of Greece to come as our 
guest Alexander the Great came uninvited’? You 
can’t beat that either 

As these examples show, all philosophers are not 
crushing bores, insufferable, self-righteous pom- 
posities with encyclopedic pretensions I had the 
good luck to come into contact with Dr Radha- 
krishnan’ at a very young and starry-eyed age His son, 
S Gopal, would from time to time take me to see 
him In July, 1961, I had undergone an appendicitis 
operation at Safdarjung Hospital On the second 
day, when one feels as miserable as one possibly can, 
Inoticed a lot of activity around my ward Why 
can’t they give me a pain killer and leave me alone, 
I said to myself A little later I heard a commotion 
in the corridor I thought some blasted VIP was 
being admitted Then through a haze I saw Dr 
Radhakrishnan walk towards my bed Gopal was 
with him I was a 30-year-old Under-Secretary in the 
MEA — (a lower type of bureaucratic species 
does not exist) — and here was the Vice President of 
India coming to see him! What a totally over- 
whelming gesture of gracious concern for a young 
man? How can I ever forget it? 

Sarvepall1 Radhakrishnan began life as a teacher 
He became a world famous and respected philosopher 
and free India’s second head of state He did not 
seek high office If one 1s to judge from what he 
wrote in 1950 in "Fragments of a Confession", he 
neither aspired to 1t nor expected ıt He writes “No 
particular good fortune has lifted me above the 
sphere ın which our common humanity struggles 
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along, and I have had my own share of the burdens 
and anxieties of life Although these are of immense 
Importance to me, discretion forbids me to speak of 
them Besides they are of no particular interest to 
the philosophical public ” 

Dr Radhakrishnan and Pandit Nehru had known 
each other since 1928, but could not be said to be 
close or particularly intimate Each was aware of 
the others  eminence They read each other's 
books The bond was intellectual, not politica]. They 
shared an outlook which laid supreme stress on right 
ends, those that really count because they give 
meaning to our lives They shared a lofty common 
vision of India They sought harmony, they prac- 
tised humanism, they had a horror of hedonism 
Tagore, Gandhi, Radhakrishnan and Nehru were a 
galaxy representing the spiritual, moral, literary, 
philosophical and political panorama of modern 
India I have excluded Swami Vivekananda and Sri 
Aurobindo from this list Their inclusion. would 
enlarge the scope of this article 

Sending the Spalding Professor of Eastern Reli- 
gion and Ethics at Oxford as India’s Ambassador 
to the Soviet Union in 1949 was an imagina- 
tive decision It was Nehru's The move from 
Oxford to Moscow could not have been without its 
hazards During her two years in Moscow — 1947- 
49 — Mrs Vijaya Laxmi Pandit could not meet 
Stalin But Stalin received the author of “The 
Hindu View of Life”, “Eastern Religion and Western 
Thought” and “Religion and Society" Radha- 
Krishnan was not unfamiliar with Marx In "Frag- 
ments", he makesa startling observation “When; 
however, the study of philosophy became my life's, 
work, I entered a dominion which sustained me 
both intellectually and Spiritually all these years, 
My conception of a philosopher was ın some way 
similar to that of Marx, who proclaimed in his 
famous thesis on Feuerbach that philosophy had 
hitherto been concerned with interpreting life, but 
that the time had come for it to change lıfe Philo- 
Sophy is committed toa creative task Although 
in one sense philosophy 1s a lonely pilgrimage of the 
spirit, in another sense it ıs a function of life ”? 

In "Fragments", he also makes the wise and true 
assertion that, “any sensitive man who takes life 
seriously 1s somewhat inaccessible to the public...?*. 
Little did he then know that the sensitive philospher 
would look back on the inaccessible years with 
longing 

His election as Vice President in 1952 was widely 
acclaimed Radhakrishnan became a public figure. 
He presided over the Rajya Sabha with verve and 
unchallenged authority No excess went unchecked. 
His admonishments were not lightly taken He travel- 
led widely conveying the message of India to the 
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four corners of the world His eloquence, his luct- 
dity, articulation invited attention and respect He 
sought understanding He generally recerved it 
While speaking of great philosophical and political 
abstractions and realities he never talked down to 
people, who were not endowed with an equally for- 
midable intellect, intuition and communicator’s 
skills Deep down he felt that to transform was far 
greater than to inform He combined clarity of 
thought with purity of heart His sensibility was all 
embracing He was teaching philosophy to politi 
cians and politics to philospheis He was interpret- 
ing Hindu philosophy, Indian culture and 
civilisation, yoga, intuition and mystical experiences 
to his worldwide reading public, "when the perso- 
nality of the mystic rises to a level. whichis discon- 
certing to his normal, self-centered life, certam 
disorders show themselves . when new wine ıs pour- 
ed 1n old bottles, they burst Man must become a 
new vessel, a new creature, 1f he 1s to bear the spiro 
tual ight That 1s why the Hindu system of yoga 
insists on the development of healthy nerves ” 

I would be straying into deeper waters if I were to 
deliberate on his religious and philosophical writings 
What interested me was his hfe-long attempt to 
knock some sense of history into the minds of his 
supremely ahistorical people He gave usa philoso- 
phy of history and a history of philosophy In 
“Eastern Religion and Western Thought", he writes, 
“The historical process is not a mere external chain 
of events, but offers a succession of spiritual oppor- 
tunities...History 1s something organic, a phase of 
man’s terrestrial density as essential for him as mem- 
ory 1$ for personal identity ” 

His passage from Vice President to President was 
not all smooth sailing Many eminent persons raised 
their eyebrows Had he not been knighted by the 
British? His roots were not 1n the Congress He had 
not participated in the freedom movement and so on 
Jawaharlal Nehru finally had his way The two came 








much closer to each other after the Sino-Indian con- 
fict During those dark weeks Radhakrishnan kept 
Nehru's morale up when all around him was falling 
apart, but he left Nehruin no doubt that Krishna 
Menon had to go Even during that sombre and 
neive-wrackmg winter Radhakrishnan did not lose 
his sense of humour American Ambassador Gal- 
braith ran into. the President at some function He 
enquired 1f the rumour of Lt Gen B M Kaul being 
taken prisoner was true or not President 
Radhakrishnan replied “The rumour is unfortuna- 
tely untrue!” 

His five years as President were a rather depressing 
half decade The Chinese invasion left the country 
bewildered and shaken, Pandit Nehru passed away, 
the conflict with Pakistan in September 1965 puta 
huge burden on the country’s resources, the drought 
of 1966 caused widespread misery Lal Bahadur 
Shastrr's unexpected death at Tashkent was another 
body blow Radhakrishnan’s relations with Indira 
Gandhi lacked warmth He became openly 
critical That created strains While Dr Radha- 
krishnan retamed his philosophical detachment, 
his tenure ended in 1967, not ona triumphant but 
on a melancholy note 

His writings, not the offices he held, are his monu- 
ment What set him apart from others was that by 
education he was a larger man, by temperament a 
forgiving one, by traming a disciplined one He was 
modern India’s greatest philosopher Politics was not 
his domain He once wrote “A meditative frame 
of mind 1s perhaps responsible for my love of lone- 
Imess " One regret he certainly nursed For several 
years he was a serious candidate for the Nobel Prize 
Bertrand Russell, his friend and fellow philosopher 
beat him to 1t Without casting aspersions on Russell, 
all I can say 1s that Radhakrishnan was in the very 
great non-reciprent company of Tolstoy, Mahatma 
Gandhi and Pandit Nehru :_' (Courtesy The Times 
of India) 
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India in South Asia 


ERIC GONSALVES 


NDIA, as ay other country, must accoid to her 

relationstups with neighbours the highest priority 
notwithstanding the dimensions that other external 
relationships and problems may acquue 

Thioughout history, the withdiawal of a colonial 
power has usually been followed by a time of con- 
fusion and flux In the subcontinent this was further 
complicated by partition and its consequent problems 
One has only to look at Ireland or Palestine to 
realise that we are not alone in our difficulties One 
fundamental problem 1s to obtain public acceptance 
of assurances beyond its frontiers that a nation no 
longer poses a security risk to its neighbour when 
there is a history of armed conflict between the two 

The paradox here 1s that there 1s a paramount 
need to build up a climate of confidence between the 
two adversaries, on one hand, while each, in pursuit 
of maintaining credibility at home, pursues its 
defence, political and foreign policies which usually 
serve to undermine the creation of that climate 
Perhaps the greatest achievement of the European 
Economic Community 1s laying to rest just those 
suspicions which had plagued Western Europe for 
centuries — and let us remember this that it had to 
be a voluntary act of political will on the part of 
each country Frictions between neighbours will 
continue to rise and can grow to serious ploportions 
It might even be assumed that these will eventually 
be settled through discussion, albeit in a dim and 
distant future And yet the most abrasive rhetoric 
takes on a different dimension to the moie measured 
exchanges ın a relationship, where possibility of 
aimed conflict still remains an ultimate option. Thus 
what was once a gesture becomes an article of belief 
Increasingly today, thieats to stability are seen to 
come as much from support given to internal 
dissidence, terrorism and separatism as from an 
overt arms race and other threats of the use of 
force 

For Sooth Asia the balance between the positive 
and the negative has to a large extent been main- 
tained Fortunately for everyone else, if not for us, 
only India has the size, capacity and contiguity to 
be perceived asa threat In actual fact, no countiy 
in South As:a except Pakistan makes its policy on 
the assumption that such a threat 1s real In Sri 
Lanka ihe Indian threat is a factor, but more so in 
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domestic politics than in external policy This does 
not mean that relations with other neighbours do 
not need serious attention at all times — but more 
of that late: , 
That India and Pakistan harbour suspicions about 
each other 1s to state the obvious But what is 
perhaps not so obvious is that the two countiies 
have succeeded ın working out many agieements, 
about Indus waters, boundary demarcation and other 
matters The Simla Agreement, written and un- 
written, was meant sincerely to remove some of the 
most contentious issues from the bilateral agenda 
and, what 1s moie, was reached soon after a bitter 
conflict that humiliated and truncated Pakistan If it 
later failed to take off, that was largely due to the con- 
tingencies of domestic politics in both countries and 
later, to international developments outside the sub- 
continent It seems to me, therfore, that to insist upon 
the establishment of an overall climate of trust before 
making efforts to reach agreements may be unneces- 
sary and would also amount to waiting for the 
unattainable Neither side can afford to let down 
its military guard nor is it willing to be caught 
ata military disadvantage It also seems doubtful 
if Pakistan will unilaterally cease taking advantage of 
the situation in the Punjab until it becomes 
either too expensive or too unproductive 
Realistically, we can only expect to make agrec~ 
ments where mutual advantage 1s seen to result to 
both sides From the experience we had of the 
encounters over Afghanistan in the early eighties, it 
is doubtful whether the late President, Zia-ul Haq, 
saw any gain to Pakistan in reaching agrcements 
with India His aim was to establish an unbreakable 
linkage for Pakistan with the USA, much on the lines 
of Israel and Egypt He seems to have been sincere 
in his pursuit of an Islamic ideology at home and bis 
placing of Pakistan in the mainstream of the Muslim 
world paid rich dividends The Indian gambits of 
President Zia, although tinged with consideration, 
weie essentially meant to counter criticism in Ameri- 
can and Western circles, and perhaps to lower the 
level of Indian reaction His dear ambition appears 
to have been to bring Pakistan on to a diplomatic 
and military parity with India evenaf this meant a 
suicidal arms race, including nuclear confrontation 
However, 1t would still have been worth while for us 
to have continued attempts towards a dialogue, how- 
ever sterile, to reciprocate some of Zia's public. rela- 
tions gestures, however empty we felt they were, in 
order to maintain the constituency for improving 
Indo-Pak ielations — one which certainly exists in 
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Pakistan Admittedly difficult, but not rmpossible, 1s 
for us to project our sincerity without giving an 
impression of weakness 


Now, in a post-Zia Pakistan, it 1s perhaps too 
early to consider any initiatives until the internal 
equations begin to work out there The military estab- 
lishment’s proponderant role 1s certain, but not quite 
so the question of who will play 1t and how it will be 
played The United States certainly desires no weaken- 
ing of links even 1f ıt means foregoing the democratic 
processes to which they pay lip service But of 
course all would probably prefer some manipulation 
to produce the democratic fig leaf and avoid the 
imposition of Martial Law that could provoke embar- 
rassing public reaction Zia was very interested in 
managing an Afghan settlement in a manner that 
would give him a big say in the affairs of that coun- 
try Are his successors and allies still so deeply 
committed? 


As for us, we have to tread lightly We have, of 
course, to deal with the establishment in Pakistan 
when its shape ıs clear We have indicated our 
interest ın the integrity, stability ‘and progress of 
Pakistan during Zia's obsequies, and this can be 
reiterated We need to make known our openness 
towards a dialogue on all outstanding issues without 
forcing the pace ın a manner that both the establish- 
ment and the public in Pakistan may appreciate We 
cannot go back precisely to Simla because we cannot 
exorcise the American link, at least not in the near 
future But the post-Afghanistan, post-Gulf conflict, 
post-Reagan and post-Zia situation must well be very 
different It would be best for us to prepare care- 
fully, and 1n depth for what can be done 1f and when 
Pakistan ıs ready — and let us not unilaterally ex- 
clude Kashmir, military balances, nuclear policies, 
or crisis management from the scope of the possible 
dialogue Could it be said that the public reaction to 
Operation Brass Tacks ın both countries point to the 
desirability of steps in this direction? It 1s better for 
us to,accept some asymmetry 1f it will allow progres- 
sive growth in the economic and cultural exchanges 
and movement of peoples For instance, do the pre- 
sent passport and visa regulations really add to our 
security? Can we not consider substantially liberalis- 
ing them even if there 1s no reciprocity? May be, one 
day we will both accept the self-evident truth that no 
interest or ambition of either India or Pakistan can 
be served by the use or the threat of force, nor will 
wei find a resolution of our iemaining problems by 
recourse to this method 


' Sr1 Lanka too presents us with a serious challenge 
even if India 1s seen ‘as a security threat to that 
nation only by the minority, in Sri Lanka and 
elsewhere Unfortunately, the mismanagement of 
ethnic relations 1n the Sri Lankan polity has created 
a situation where we are now actively involved in 
seeking to 1estore that fractured polity However, the 
IPKF ıs meiely an instrument to be used to iestore 
a'degree of normalcy wherein the necessary political 
processes can be initiated and may begin to function 
For Sri Lanka to remain a single nation, it was 
accepted that there would have to be devolu- 
tion of powers to an extent wherein both races 
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would have an adequate place mn the sun ın their own 
regions, ina federal structure which 1s guaranteed 
against ieversal by the majority This cannot be 
predicated on an uncertain territory that 1s subject 
to future referenda and population movements and 
settlements While a settlement also cannot survive 
a total surrender to the LTTE claim to be the only 
representative of the Tamils, given the political 
philosophy of their present leadership, ıt does 
require that the trust. reposed ın the LTTE by the 
Tamil population 1s either transferred to some 
other entity or seen “to be honoured by bringing a 
reasonable fraction of the LTTE into the political 
arrangement 


The identification of a future political leadership 
requires an election process It also requires an 
assurance of the suivival of any emerging political 
leadership against terrorist threats All of this 
seems to point to the involvement of the LTTE or 
at least a pait of it, ın any forthcoming elections 
This may require greater involvement of political 
parties and leaders from Tamilnadu ın the electoral 
process and the grant of some advance political 
guarantees or financial incentives It would be 
too much to expect the initial election processes to 
be absolutely pure Rather, they should be seen 
as a political education process leading to this 
desired goal Our own experiences should have 
made us wise While we do press hard along 
getting this political process initiated, the IPKF 
must continue ın Sri Lanka till local security forces 
acceptable to the local population and capable of 
maintaining normalcy can take their place More- 
over, there 1s a second political process of bridge- 
building between Tamils and Sinhalese which must 
also be pushed forward very quickly Regrettably, 
here, no one is taking any worthwhile initiative 
despite its basic ımpoıtance Only Vijaya Kumara- 
natunga understood this and he was killed ın the 
process But if the northern and eastern pro- 
vinces begin to function on their own without 
having any organised political link with Colombo, 
once more the spectre of a de facto “Eelam” will 
raise 1ts head The priority here ıs to concentrate 
on giving those necessary political processes a 
vigorous life of their own within an Indo-Sri 
Lankan consensus and not concentrate on the 
constitutional niceties of devolution or of the IPKF 
presence in Sri Lanka 


Time and space do not permit me the luxury of 
dealing with our other neighbours at equal length 
At different times ıt has been demonstrated that for 
India, their intrinsic importance has always been 
equally strong Indeed if one 1s to make an evalua- 
tion of post-independence events, when serious 
problems of instability have faced our neighbours, 
it has been most often necessary for India to have 
been called in to shoulder the 1esponsibility of 
helping to restore that stability, a role not always 
accepted with alacrity The world at large may be 
generous with its rhetoric, ıt 1s less generous with 
its aid, and seems not really interested ın long-term 
or major mvolvements in South Asian problems 
The one exception of Pakistan, as long as it serves 
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US interests, really proves this rule it follows 
then that problems must essentially be dealt with in 
“bilateral or regional forums And if the earlier 
proposition that force ıs not a viable option ıs 
similarly accepted, then solutions can only emerge 
through discussion and negotiation Perhaps the 
first stage 1n evolving a South Asia policy frame- 
work 1s for widening the acceptance of these realities 
both 1n India and in the rest of the region 


Even so, the litany of protests and complaints 
against India, her domineering attitude and her 
hegemonic intentions will not be stilled Whatever 
little substance there has been to the complaints, it 
has certainly provided a useful gambitun domestic 
politics in the countries of the region in a variety of 
circumstances It has also served to obtain dividends 
from third countries and international organisations 
There 1s no large country which can escape some- 
such reproach from its smaller neighbours So, while 
there 1s not enough reason to be unduly perturbed, 
we do need to see what we can do to keep the 
atmosphere as amicable as possible Large countries 
should perhaps project a measure of generosity, so 
long as it is not confused with weakness and 
adequate patience even under provocation, so long 
as 1t ıs not mistaken for indecision To this end, every 
linkage made in different areas of bilateial relations 
should be carefully monitored for both positive. and 
negative leverage It is invidious and difficult to 
quote instances, but what, for instance, do we gain 
by delaying the handing over of Tin Bigha, when 
Bangladesh has completed her part of that bargain 
long ago? 

Moving to the regional from the bilateral arena, 
the discussions on SAARC are bearing fruit in that 
we have been able to make progress ın several fields, 
albeit not in critical areas or 1n fundamental matters 
The time has come to make a concerted effort to 
expand economic and commercial relations, infra- 
structural "cooperation and people to people 
exchanges It is a time to statt with those who are 
willing and let the others join when they are ready 
Thus we begin to create a web of relations which 
will absorb at least some of the stresses And here, 
as indicated above, India should be willing to accept 
some asymmetry ın favour of her smaller neighbours 
to get the process moving Indeed our conceding 
the Bangladesh proposal on Brahmaputra waters 
showed that the issue had not much substance except 
as a blocking device. Even to begin discussion of 
the use of the Himalayan ivers constructively would 
be so much to gain to every party involved If we 


| cannot make progress bilaterally, can we not con- 


side: bringing ın an outside interlocutor? After all, 
the World Bank-brokered deal on the Indus 
waters cannot be said to have been against our 
interest 


Ultimately the creation of a concert of nations in 
South Asia as in the EEC requires each participating 
country to make itanact of faith that regional 
arrangements and agreements are indeed in 1ts own 
self-interest. India alone cannot cieate the necessary 
environment for this But moving in the direction of 
this objective should shape our policies O 
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Nehru and Press Question in India 
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Civil liberties of the people are their fundamental right 
People should be allowed to express their opinion by 
speech or writing If civil liberties are suppressed a nation 
loses all vitality and becomes impotent for anything 
substantial 
— Jawaharlal Nehru, “Subhas Day", May 10, 1936, 
Selected Works, Vol 7, p 414 
The question of civil liberty arises not when the people of 
a country obediently carry out the orders of the govern- 
ment It arises only when there is a conflict between the 
people and the executive authority The idea of civil 
liberty 1s to have the right to oppose the government 
— Nehru, ‘‘On the Role of the Press", Bombay, 
August 24, 1936, Selected Works, 
Vol 7, p 428 
A person who aspires to be a public man must inevitably 
come into contact with the press However much he may 
be irritated at times he must ultimately be inclined to love 
the press 
— Nehru, **On the Freedom of the Press", 
Calcutta, November 5, 1936, 
' Selected Works, Vol 7, p 439 
1 ought to have been a Journalist instead of what I am 
certainly I think that if I had no other job im life I should 
have turned to Journalism = 
— Nehru, “On the Freedom of the Press", 
Calcutta, November 5, 1936, 
Selected Works, Vol 7, p 439 
Journalism and journalists play a very important part in 
the public fife in the modern world Tn India there is the 
possibility of suppression of facts either by the govern- 
ment or by private proprietors or at the dictates of 
advertisers JI am against suppression of news as 1t would 
deprive thepublic of the only means of forming a correct 
Judgment ron world events.. the press helps in the 
formation of public opinion 
— Nehru, “On the Role of the Press”, 
Bombay, August 24, 1936, Selected 
Works, Vol 7, p 428 
Remember this also, that apart from the positive acts of 
suppression of civil liberty, far more dangerous is the 
atmosphere of fear that 1s created, which prevents people 
from saying or writing in accordance with their. wishes 
Take the press in India You forget this continuous 
background, this deadly background of the shadow of the 
press laws, the deadly shadow of the censorship coming 
before the poor manager or editor I do not know how an 
editor can function at al! in this atmosphere Where 
there is fear, there can be no development of the human 
spirit 
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— Nehru, “Inauguration of the Civil Liberties 
Union at Madras”, October 8, 1936, 
Selected Works, Vol 7, p 434 
The question of freedom of the press 1s a vital question 
and inevitably the brunt of the fight must fall upon the 
Joifnalists, but the general public must also take their 
fair share in it 
— Nehru, “On the Freedom of the Press”, 
Calcutta, November, 5, 1936, Selected 
Works, Vol 7, p 441 
-.. Some of them tried to impress. upon me the necessity 
to cooperate I frankly told them that in the present 
circumstances there cannot beany talk of cooperation 
T 
| The author ts the Associate Editor, The Hindu 


We area tolerant people and are prepared to Cooperate 
with anybody But such talks are nonsense so long as 
there 1s strangling of our civil liberties 

— Nehru, “Subhas Day”, Allahabad, May I0, 1936, 
: Selected Works, Vol 7, p 414-415 


. AT a time when the question of the freedom of the 

Press, and related democratic, institutional and 
intellectual issues, have been posed Sharply before 
the nation and the people by the Defamation Bill, 
1988 which has been withdrawn in response to a 
remarkable democratic fightback, Jawaharlal Nehru's 
thinking on and approach to these questions assume 
a fresh and progressive importance The points of 
reference must be Jawaharlal at his best, in his most 
radical phase, when his fighting tendencies were 
most clearly expressed on a range of issues, domes- 
tic and international 

The year 1936 from which our opening choice of 
text 1s derived offers those high ground reference 
points It won'tdo to find the relevant reference 
points in Jawaharlal’s phases of vacillation or cloud- 
ing, when he, under pressure or the mpact of policy 
contradictions, was tempted to compromise on the 
high ground positions he had staked on both civil 
liberties and the freedom of the Press as a. historical 
estate and entitlement of the Indian people 

I recently asked a veteran who worked with Nehru 
over decades and knew very well his attitude to the 
freedom, role and responsibilities of the Press for a 
qualitative appraisal — 1n ordei that we mught locate 
the negative tendencies and attitude of the post- 
Nehru period m some kind of comparative perspec- 
tive Aftei discoursing briefly on the larger question 
of democratic credentials, on democracy as an 
“absolute value” and Jawaharlal’s philosophy, he 
responded directly to my question in a way that 
made clear what he thought of the relevance of the 
comparative exercise “‘On the question of the Press, 
Nehru was on the side of the angels ” 

The need to get the comparative perspective | right 
is highlighted by Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhr's state- 
ment of September 22, 1988 announcing the uncon- 
ditional withdrawal of the Defamation Bill After 
noting that “the Press and sections of the public 
have expressed their concern”, he states “We are 
alive to these concerns We draw inspiration from 
Mahatma Gandhi, Jawaharlal Nehru and Indira 
Gandhi who always responded to democratic expres- 
sion of opimon " Even after making allowances for 
the ruling party’s interest and self-perception, one 1s 
called upon to protest at the inyustice to history done 
in the bracketing of Indira Gandhi within Mahatma 
Gandhi and Jawahailal Nehru on such questions as 
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the freedom of the Press or the "democratic expres- 
sion of opinon" The track records speak for 
themselves 

The whole set of inter-related democratic, intel- 
lectual, political, cultural and professional 1ssues 
raised by the development of a vigorously indepen- 
dent Press tradition and role in a historically dur- 
able context can be referred to, in short-hand, as the 
Press question in India Obviously, the question 
goes back very much longer than a century and 1s 
much bigger than Jawahatlal’s enlightened and solid 
contributions to the institutional and value side of 
its development over four decades that ended in 
May 1964 

As a reality which would be recognised as a non- 
peripheral part of the political-:ntellectual map of 
India even if it does not reach all sections of the 
people, the Press question has a history, a depth, a 
continuity, a many-sidedness, a mixed-up, pluralistic 
quality and a current intensity that help explain the 
strengths and force of the inspiring oppositional 
movement that sprang to life round the country to 
defeat the Defamation Bill, 1988 and the ghosts of 
repressive and authoritarian or unwanted actions 
and measures of the past 

The ghosts include the barbaric ‘sedition’ trials of 
Bal Gangadhar Tilak (1897 and 1908) and Mahatma 
Gandm (1922), the Vernacular Press Act of 1878, 
the Newspapers (Incitement to Offences) Act of 
1908, the Indian Press Act of 1910, the Indian 
Press (Emorgency) Powers Act of 1931, the Press 
(Objectionable Matter) Act of 1951, the Newspaper 
(Price and Page) Act of 1956, and the brutal antt- 
Press measures seen during Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi’s Emergency regune of 1975-76 which re- 
1ntroduced on the political map of India the hated 
practice of censorship and the Prevention of Publi- 
cation of Objectronable Matter Ordinance and Act 
of 1975-76 The list 1s not exhaustive and does not 
include minor league assaults such as the legislative 
attempts directed at the Press in Tamil] Nadu, Bihar 
and Orissa in the eighties And, unfortunately, so 
far as the Piess 1s concerned, the anti-sedition 124A 
of the Indian Penal Code and the illiberal provisions 
of the Official Secrets Act of 1923 have not yet 
become ghosts, Mahatma Gandhi: and Jawaharlal 
Nehru notwithstanding 

However, the sweep and momentum achieved, 
and the lessons yielded, by the most recent experi- 
ence of fighting 1n defence of Press freedom can be 
counted on to help keep the nation on its guard 
against any future attempt to enact a coup against 
freedom of expression specifically and democratic 
institutions and values in a larger sense. At this 
juncture, the relatively independent Press ıs entitled 
to ask that its historically won estate and entitle- 
ment — known, for reasons of popular understand- 
ing, asthe fieedom of the Press — must be treated 
by ail players in democratic India, now and 1n the 
future, as an inalienable democratic right The whole 
idea of glasnost that has sprung to life in the Soviet 
Union which hasa very different system and set of 
iules of the game provides support for the neces- 
sity and justice of this demand at this point 

Jawahailal was by no means the founder of the 
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tradition of championing the freedom of expression, 
and specifically of the Press, in modein India As 
the historran Bipan Chandra and his associates point 
outin their recently published account Of India’s 
Struggle for Independence, 1857-1947 (Viking, New 
Delhi, 1988, pp 600) “ From the beginning, the 
nationalists fought against attacks by the State on 
the freedoms of the Press, expression and associa- 
tion, and made the struggle for these freedoms an 
integral part of the national movement " (p 15) 
The work of a number of historians and scholars 
of the rooting and development of ideas has estab- 
lished that from virtually the begmning of the 
nmeteenth century, politically conscious Indians took 
enthusiastically to modern civil rights, notably to 
the freedom of the Press Bipan Chandra and his 
associates point out that "even the work of the 
National Congress was accomplished during these 
years (1870 to 1918) laigely through the Press", that 
“the Press was the chief instrument for carrying out 
this task, that 1s, for arousing, training, mobilising 
and consolidating nationalist public opmion’’, and 
indeed that “interestingly, neaily one-thud of the 
founding fathers of the Congress in 1885 were 
jotrnalists” (p 102) The tradition of distinguished 
and courageous journalism was a significant part of 
the anti-imperialist struggleiand magnificent contri- 
butions were made to this tradition by Tilak, Gandhi 
and a great many others, including Communists and 
revolutionaries like E M S Namboodiripad who 
have consistently championed civil. liberties and the 
freedom of expression ın India m a long-sighted 


ay 
Nehiu’s thinking and practice on the Press ques- 
tion supervened on a rich historical process and 
lne of development Actually, he cut his political 
teeth on the Press question, he made his first public 
speech, on June 20, 1916, “to piotest against the 
Press Act and the demand fiom Mrs Besant of 
security under that Act" (See S Gopal, Jawaharlal 
Nehu A Brogiaphy, Vol one, pp 32-33) Jawahar- 
lal, who was a considerable journalist and writer 
himself, was associated from the start with The 
Independent which his father, Motilal, founded in 
Lucknow in February 1919 “to lay bare the soul of 
a nation " Later, in 1938, Jawaharlal went onto , 
found and financially underwrite The National 
Herald to serye the freedom struggle and the Cong- 
ress Paity during a new stage of their development. 
It is quite significant that despite the direct inputs 
from the two Nehrus, who were leaders of unusual 
intellectual and political gifts and stature, neither 
newspaper showed signs, at any juncture, of pro- 
fessional or financial viability or success 1n a com- 
petitive field Among other things, the experience 
demonstrates that ıt takes more to succeed ın the 
field of credible professional journalism than com- 
mitment to a cause or association with great men. ^, 
The Independent and The National Herald turned 
out to be significant personal and political dıs- 
appointments to the Nehrus and this ıs clearly part 
of the history of journalism in India. Jawaharlal 
would have been bitterly disappointed with the 
fact that at one stage, under the aegis of his 
(Continued on page 172) 
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"THERE 18 a curious belief prevalent among many 
gentlemen of the political-media elite that if 
you refuse to see a problem it will go away Or, 
as an extension of the same principle, that if you 
don't talk about a problem it will no longer exist 

To take three recent examples from across the 
political spectrum first, the Government and the 
Defamation Bill A theory actually did the rounds 
that 1f you let this paiticular sleeping dog lie, 
1t will stop barking, and eventually the people will 
simply forget that this situation ever took place 
The truth is that this particular bark would have 
proved worse than even the Bofors bite, and echoed 
endlessly at the time ıt would hurt most — during 
an election campaign Little that the Union Gov- 
nment has done was wiser than withdrawing the 
Bill ' 

The second example is the Code of Conduct 
formulated by the latest coalition 1n the land, the 
National Front It is, ın essence, a one-decision 
Code do not talk to the press about internal 
friction and disunity Do these gentleman really 
think that the people will not recognise the truth 
about their alleged amity if they simply decide to 
keep their rather oversized tongues in. control? Will 
the enormous political contradictions within the 
Front disappear just because of a fiat commanding 
silence? As it 1s, the fiat did not have much 1mpact 
on the Man Who Would Be JP, Devi Lal, the very 
day the Code of Conduct was accepted he delivered 
himself of some pretty virulent abuse against his 
current bete noue, HN Bahuguna And of course 
none of those who wrote out or pledged themselves 
to this Code of Conduct had a word to say against 
Devi Lal, while of course the major opinion-makers 
in the media also conveniently averted their eyes 
from such uncomfortable realities This 1s hardly 
the only such instance one can name any number 
A few weeks ago, for instance, Justice Krishna Iyer 
— to take only one example — revealed during a 
lecture at Hyderabad that former President Zail 
Singh had in fact made a serious attempt to dis- 
muss the elected Prime Minister during the crisis 
last year, a fact which deserved some intense 
examination from the media The only reaction it 
aroused was silence 

There is a similar deafening silence over the dıs- 
covery that one of the current heroes, former 
Foreign Secretary A P Venkateswaran, has been a 
closet communalist We might never have known 





The author is the Editor, The Telegraph | 
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this were it not for the fact that the RSS mouth- 
piece, Organiser, proudly reproduced parts of 
Venkateswaran’s speech at a Guru Pooja conducted 
by the RSS in Madras When The Telegraph repor- 
ted this, quoting Organiser, Venkateswaran put on 
an air of injured innocence, protesting against 
distortion when any of his friends in politics or 
media asked about ıt He musled some people by 
denying that he had said anything of the sort, to 
others he explained that he had a tape of the 
speech which would prove his contention The 
Telegraph, however, received neither a formal pro- 
test nor the tape clarifying the 1mpression created 
by the Organiser report However, hints were care- 
fully dropped about how he had protested to the 
owner of The Telegraph, Aveek Sarkar, again, 
implicit ın this was the suggestion that a private 
apology had been made Totally untrue In a 
subsequent interview with an afternoon paper, 
Venkateswaran protested that in his Hindu. India" 
minorities would have due place —- how extra- 
ordinarily generous of him! The point, however, 
lies not m quibbles, but in the larger issue — of 
how many important newspapers and columnists 
protect their heroes with silence After all, 
Venkateswaran 1s not just a past Foreign Secretary 
but a key player in the future formulation of India's 
foreign policy 1n case the National Front comes to 
power  Itis hardly a secret that he is VP Singh's 
preferred candidate for a Lok Sabha seat from 
Madras So is it not in the public interest that 
his political views be first communicated to the 
people, and then examined so that we may have an 
idea of what we are going to get? 

Nor ıs ıt that Venkateswaran has turned to Hindu 
communalism in his anger against Rajiv Gandhi 
— although that too would be inexcusable After 
all, there are many people who are angry with 
Rajiv Gandhi but they do not run into the arms of 
communalists in their desire to teach the Prime 
Minister alesson As ifto prove that his associa- 
tion with communalists was no accident, Venkates- 
waren went to a meeting of the Vishwa Hindu 
Parishad after his RSS stint There can never be a 
quarrel with anyone who believes that India is 
being badly run by the present regime and wants to 
change it, that 1s perfectly legitimate But I can — 
and indeed must — question those who run into 
the arms of the RSS o1 the pandas of Kashi, 
and those who espouse the philosophy of rank 
communalists like the RSS Unfortunately, there 
are not enough people ready to ask such questions 
of the Venkateswarans The secular politicians ready 
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tosharea platform with this gentleman would pre- 
fer the whole issue to be dropped as irrelevant, 
when it 1s nothing of the sort 

Similarly, many opinion-makers in the media 
join this deliberate silence in. the hope that if they 
keep quiet. the whole thing will go away Privately 
they will tell Venkateswaran not to be so foolish as 
to appear on a RSS platform again, 1n. the hope that 
the issue will never be resurrected Why? We now 
know that this ts this man’s ideology, a fact which 
he had been hiding successfully for so long After 
all, ideological convictions like belief in a ““Hindu 
India" do not come about overnight This 1s not a 
matter of having faithin an individual politician 
and then feeling betiayed with experience, this 1s 
conviction in a different kind of nation This ıs faith 
1n a kind of India which will make minorities second- 
class citizens at the very least Venkateswaran has 
contempt for what he calls “secularists” ın the 
Government of India who he says aie ashamed of 
being Hindus He gives currency to the communal 
slogan being raised all over the country (Gaurav se 
kaho him Hindu hain) by such accusations against 
“secularists” Why should Venkateswaran be pro- 
tected by silence? 

Unfortunately for those who hope so, this ques- 
tion too will not go away merely because X number 
of people wish it to They may even succeed in 
hiding this truth till the elections, but do they think 
that this nation willnot have to pay a price once 
the proteges of the RSS or the Kashi pandas get 
into power? Surely we should not be so innocent . 

The fact ıs that ıt ıs most convenient for the Oppo- 
sition in general, and the communal opposition 1n 
particular, to keep the issue of communalism outside 
the purview of discussion (One’s admiration for 
EM S Namboodiripad is all the higher for the 
valiant ciusade he has launched on the subject, 
even in the face of opposition from some of his 
comrades) COmmunalism 1s an inconvinient subject 
because they know that they are being forced to 
compromise with 1t, that they will have to ally with 
it during the next general elections And so — 
make ıt a non-issue They hope that when the seat- 
adjustment deals are done at the last minute, the 
hot-house atmosphere of an election campaign will 
subsume this question in the larger passions of the 
Rajiv Hatao sentiment 

Perhaps this strategy will work, perhaps it will 
not But one has to be either naive or thoroughly 
self-deluding to believe that communalists like the 
RSS-BJP lobby (not to mention thejr fellow-travel- 
lers) will not extract their price And this time 
they will be far cleverer than between 1977 and 1979, 
going about their goals with far greater subtlety, and 
under the protection ofa largely pliant print media 
which will not want to rock the boat either because 
ıt also believes in the BJP or because it will be 
ready to compromise in. the interest of the survival 
of the National Front Goveinment 

You can see this already in the way, for instance 
some very "principled" newspapers play down or 
whitewash the excesses of a fascist and communal 
organisation like the Shiv Sena A case is going on 
ina Bombay cout which teveals the anti-Muslimm 
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hatred 1n the Shrv Sena campaign for the Vile Parle 
by-election, but how much of it gets attention from 
the champions of liberty? Opposition leaders will 
shy away from the i1ssue because they do not know 
whatequation they will eventually need with the 
Shiv Sena in the electoral arithmetic of Mahatashtra 
If anyone ıs forced into a position, then it isa 
carefully judged dissent with enough loopholes kept 
in the formulation. Challenge V P Singh on the 
Shiv Sena, and the atmosphere will be full of hums 
and haws and buts and therefores Actually, you 
can challenge V P. Singh on any issue of principle 
and you will get a similar response — he still has 
not got out of his habit of sounding like a Com- 
muinist in Calcutta and a communalist in Kashi Of 
course it 1s convenient for everyone to keep quiet 
about such hypocrisy at the moment 


But the real issue before the nation 1s communal- 
18m, because ıt is communalism ın our politics which 
will determine whether India. remains at peace with 
herself or not The battle has begun for a Hindu 
India Even ten years ago Hindu communalists 
used to shy away from such explicit and revealing 
slogans, even if that was what they secretly wanted 
Today the public advocates of Hindu India stand 
arm-in-arm with the nominated Prime Minister of 
Tomorrow, and everyone pretends that nothing 
unusual 1s going on Today, the advocates and 
ideologues of Muslim India are given 1espectability 
and brought to campaign 1n Allahabad, and everyone 
pretends that nothing unusual 1s going on 


It 1s bardly a secret that communalists have always 
existed on the fringes of both the Congress and 
the Opposition — Nehru had his Purushottam Das 
Tandon just as much as his Opposition had its 
Shyama Prasad Mookerjea The critical diffsrence 
is that forty years later communalists have moved 
from the fringe to the Centre They are no longer 
just an influence which can be either controlled o1 
appeased depending on the situation or the extent 
of their demand They are now seeking a place in 
the heart of power. And the political elite is ready 
to hand this price to them 

Do not think about the 1990s Tt 1s fai too frighten- 
mg We may have to undergo anothe: nightmare 
before we wake up again O 
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Communalism Negates 
Nationalism 


We have opposed communalism and continue 
to be stoutly opposed to it It 1s, in fact a 
negation of nationalism and of the national 
state. Communalism means the dominance of 
one religious community. If that community 
18 1n a minority, this 1s opposed to all ideas of 
democracy But if that community is in a 
majority, even so its dominance over others as 
a religious community would be wholly un- 
democratic 

—Jawahailal Nehru 
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Indian Left Today 
EMS NAMBOODIRIPAD 


JN INETEEN Eightyeight will go down in history as 
the year ın which a widely current myth was ex- 

ploded—the myth that the entire Opposition from the 
extreme Left to the extreme Right should be united 
1n a single combination 1f the Congress 1s to be defe- 
ated  ltis being increasingly recognised that there 
cannot be a single Opposition in which the Right 
and the Left segments are united 

As late as a year ago, the Left was under attack 
(from the Centrist political leaders and from the 
most influential media organs) for "blocking" the 
project of uniting the Opposition forces Some of 
those who mounted the attack went to the extent of 
alleging that the Left was adopting this position 
under ‘‘instructions”’ from the Soviet leadership who 
1S interested in keeping the Rajiv Government in 
place Enemies of the Left were gloating over the 
*discomfiture" and isolation. of the Left Braving 
these assaults on it, the united Left made itself felt as 
a force to reckon with 1n. national politics, organised 
the classical cross-country march — the Bharat Jatha 
culminating in the Delhi rally of December 9 

Having thus made itself felt as an independent 
political force, the Left proceeded, in cooperation 
with the non-BJP Opposition parties, to organise 
the successful Bharat Bandh of March 15, 1988 
Never before did the Left suceeed to such an extent 
ux developing united action with all the secular 
democratic forces in the country, even while preserv- 
ing its own independent identity The result ıs that 
we do not hear any more ofa single Opposition in 
which the Left and the Right would participate in 
equal measure ‘The effort of the non-BJP national 
Opposition parties today 1s to unite the Centrist 
political forces—either merging them into a single 
party (SDJ) or forming a National Front—which 
will then proceed to have electoral understandings or 
adjustments with the Left on one hand, and with the 
BJP on the other, for defeating the Rajv Gandhi 
Congress 

Is this a practicable proposition? Will tt be possi- 
ble for the Centrists to be “‘equidistant” from the 
Left and the BJP? Would they agree that the BJP 
will participate in the Government to be formed 
after the Congress 1s defeated? If they do not, will 
the BIP agree to cooperate with the Centrists to 
make them win an electoral victory? If on the other 
hand, the BJP 1s allowed to have a share in the 
Government, will it not make the Centrist combina- 
tion a purely Rightist outfit, rather than “equidis- 
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tant" from the Left and the Right? 

"These are questions of a speculative nature, matters 
of the post-election setup, into which we need not 
enter here There 1s, however, a far more important, 
an immediately relevant question what will be the 
political programme of the Centrist combination? 
Will it be of such a nature that the Centrist forma- 
tion can really remain “equidistant”? After all, the 
political and programmatic approaches of the Left 
and a political party like the BJP are in such mutual 
conflict that a choice will have to be made Which 
of the two—the Left or the Right— will be chosen? 

It ıs necessary in this context to note that, while the 
Right and the Left 1n this Opposition—the BJP and 
the Communists ın particular — are irreconcilably 
opposed to each other on a number of programmatic 
and policy issues, there are greater points of conver- 
gence of the Leftist and the Centrist positions That 
1s why it has been possible, on many occasions, for 
the Leftists and the Centrists to unite Hence the 
proposal for developing a broad platform on the 
basis of which the Left and secular Opposition 
forces can fight jointly 

What are the 1ssues on which the Right and the Left 
are irreconcilably opposed to each other, while joint 
action 1s possible between the Left and the Centrists? 

Firstly, the major forces of the Left are committed 
to proletarian internationalism They, therefore, are 
interested in carrying forward the best anti-imperia- 
list traditions of India's foreign policy. Although 
differing with the Left im some important respects 
most of the secular Opposition parties also set their 
face against those anti-Soviet, anti-China and anti- 
Communist postures which are characteristic of the 
BJP’s approach to international relations Would it 
be possible for the Centrist parties to be “equidis- 
tant” in relation to these two approaches? 

Secondly, in relation to the internal economy, the 
Left is committed to antt-imperialist, anti-feudal, 
anti-monopoly and democratic changes Here again, 
the major components of the Centrist Opposition 
agree with the Left in some important aspects of the 
national economy That was why it was possible for 
the non-BJP Opposition parties (including the Left 
and those parties which now propose to constitute 
themselves into the Centrist combination) to agree 
on a consensus document on economic policies The 
reference is to the Calcutta conference of January 
1984 where a consensus document was adopted. 

Thirdly, the Left parties do not confine themselves 
to some socio-economic policies on which they agree 
with the Centrist parties, but give these policies flesh 
and blood by rallying the mass of working people in 
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struggle for these policies It was the Left-led mass 
organisations of the industral and agricultural 
workers, middle class employees and intellectuals, 
the mass of woiking peasantry, the students, the 
youth and the women who organised the Bharat 
Jatha in. November, 1987 which culminated in the 
Delhi rally on December 9 It ıs again the Left-led 
trade union movement which 1s now trying to build 
the unity of trade unions and organising the struggle 
against the offensive on the trade union movement 
The Left-led kisan and agricultural workers’ organ- 
isations are now organising an all India struggle It 
ıs on the basis of these struggles at the mass level 
that the Left 1s making its distinctive contribution to 
the emerging Opposition unity 
Fourthly, there 1s the question of Centre-State rela- 
tions on which. the Congress and the BJP virtually 
agree, they demand that Indian polity should be 
based on a “strong Centre", riding roughshod over 
State autonomy As opposed to them are the Left 
and the Centrist Opposition parties who agreed on a 
consensus document at Srinagar in October 1983 
That document made a serious attempt to integrate 
the two concepts of Indian umty and State auto- 
.nomy It 1s significant that, ın their memoranda sub- 
mitted to the Sarkaria Commission, all other (Left 
and Centisst) Opposition paities pleaded for the rs- 
tention of Article 370 of the Constitution (special 
provisions for Kashmir), while the BJP demanded 
the abrogation of that article The philosophy of a 
“strong Centre" 1s what unites the Congress and the 
BJP and divides both of them from the Left and 
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secular Opposition parties. 

Fifthly, the Left parties are as opposed to the 
“strong Centre" thesis of the Congress and the BJP 
as to the virtual denial of the need fora Centre 
capable of preserving national unity and co-ordinat- 
ing the developmental activities of State Govern- 
ments Itis well-known that some of the iegional 
parties in the country are inclined to stretch the 1dea 
of State autonomy to the point of so weakening the 
Centre as to make it impossible for it to discharge 
its duties ın preserving national unity and co-ordi- 
nating national development Some of the secular 
Opposition paities in their zeal for anti-Congress 
unity are inclined to compromise with such forces of 
regionalism The Left is firmly fighting these 
tendencies 

Sixthly, on the question of secularism, the rights 
of the majority and minority religious communities, 
the BJP charges the Congress with “appeasing”’ the 
minorities and harming the interests of the majority 
The Left and Centrist secular Opposition parties, on 
the other hand, stand for national unity, protection 
of the religious minorities, opposition to separatism 
and fundamentalism shown by some minority leaders 
and, above all, for complete separation of religion 
from the state Our charge against the Congress is 
that it makes opportunist compromises with the | 
majority as well as the minority communal forces 
which has become a danger to national unity 

The differences between the Centrists and a party 
lıke the BJP may for the time being be papered over 

. (Contd on Page 182) ~ 
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Untenability of Rajiv Gandhi’s Rule 


INDRAJIT GUPTA 


Ts Rajtv Gandhi Government's performance and 

style of work compared to the previous Congress 
Governments—the brief interlude of the Janata 
Government need not be taken into consideration 
because it had no time to put in any comparison 
worth talking about—are frankly dismal Any com- 
parison of the present Government with Rajiv at the 
helm with the one run by his mother for so many 
years, brings out that as far as policy matters go, the 
present Government’s economic policies have shifted 
more to the Right 

What had been envisaged in the Industrial Policy 
Resolution was a division of responsibilities 
and investment between the public and private 
sectors ın our so-called mixed, economy That mıx- 
ture—whatever Pandit Nehru or Indira Gandhi 
might have thought of 1t—has been diluted consider- 
ably now as far as the public sector 1s concerned 
Under Rajtv the main emphasis 1s on depending on 
the private sector as the main locomotive for eco- 
nomic development and progress 

This 1s part of the so-called economic liberalisation 
policy that Rajiv Gandhi initiated three or four years 
ago, and it ıs patently meant to give the dominant 
position in the economy gradually to the corporate 
sector, that 1s, big business, the monopoly houses, and 
the foreign multinationals which are in collaboration 
with them According to the Prime Minister, it 1s this 
sector alone which can really modernise the economy 
and make it more efficient and uptodate Consequ- 
ently, the public sector 1s consistently being denigrat- 
ed by the official spokesmen also and has now begun 
to be eroded step by step in the interest of privati- 
sation 

This 1s a policy which was not pursued during 
most of Indira Gandhi's time. She also gave plenty 
of indulgence, I should say, to the private sector 
and even during her regime they were getting many 
advantages, concessions and so on But she was 
always careful to emphasise the dominant role of the 
public sector as being the main vehicle of develop- 
ment of the national economy and for the building 
of self-reliance This 1s something that Rajv Gandhi 
has deviated from 1n quite a basic way 

Now we are beginning to see that many public 
sector enterprises are sought to be wound up or sold 
or handed over to private managements It isa 
fact that many public sector enterprises are 1nefficien- 
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tly managed and some are running at considerable 
losses but that ıs no excuse for thiowing the baby 
out with the bath water -This Government has con- 
sistently refused to take the cooperation of the trade 
unions or of independent economists o1 experts to 
diagnose what 1s actually the malady which afflicts 
many parts of the public sector and how to remedy 
it This is not a problem which cannot be remedied 
But it calls fora will Naturally you cannot expect 
fiom a Government whose head is psychologically 
biased in favour of the private sector and considers 
the public sector to be mainly a liability, a drag on 
the economy.that it would really try to remedy the 
public sector's ills with the help of the workers, the 
trade unions and independent experts 

A glaring example of this 1s the Scooters India 
Limited which the Government had already, more or 
less, secretly negotiated to sell to Rahul Baja] And 
now we find that the whole thing 1s held up because 
of a powerful piotest movement by the workers, 
the officers and the public who are protesting against 
the sell-out of the unit The ground given for this sell- 
out is that 1t 1s running into losses The joint front 
of workers, employees and officers have set up an 
independent committee of experts including a number 
of former managers of various enterprises and econo- 
mists to go into the whole question as to why 
Scooters India had fallen on bad days and how it 
could be made viable So powerful has been their 
campaign that the Government — without admitting 
itin so many words—has more or less held up its 
actualtiansfer to the Bajajs pending the report of 
the experts’ committee which 1s awaited 

This shows that at least the matter can be looked 
into with an independent outlook provided an Oppor- 
tunity is given Here an opportunity has had to be 
more or less wrested from the unwilling hands of the 
Government 

In a mixed economy the private sector 1s always 
bound to have a substantial place in our country 
And out of that share, the lion’s share will naturally 
go to the bigger compantes, the monopoly houses and 
all that So long as we are subscribing to this theory 
of a mixed economy one does not quarrel with that 
The question 1s what is the relationship vis-a- 
vis the public sector? It is there that we find 
the balance ıs sought to be distorted now If 
this policy is allowed to be pursued for a 
considerable time alongwith this liberalisation of the 
economy — meaning the open-door policy regaid- 
ing foreign collaboration, impots, foreign. invest- 
ments — then, I am afraid, there is a Serious 
danger of the control of our economy gradually 
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passing more are more into the hands of people 
who are really not interested in self-reliance or 
building a powerful base for our independent 
economy 

The other point that one notices 1s the Rajiv 
Government's style of work The fact 1s that the 
Prime Munister has his coterie, you may say, or 
harrow circle of advisers whom he apparently hand- 
picks according to his own likes and dislikes — as 
a great deal of personal equation 1s involved in 
these choices, that 1s to say, those people whom he 
considers loyal to him and his ideas — so that a 
whole number of people who would normally con- 
sider themselves competent to be consulted at least, 
including senior Congressmen, expeiienced people 
who have been 1n this line, feel now that they are 
being left out This ıs a very personalised style of 
work, of functioning. The result 1s that certain 
institutions that have stood the test of tıme — the 
Planning Commission or the National Develop- 
ment Council — are also gradually losing their 
importance because of the attitude towards them of 
the Prime Minister. In fact, he 1s reported to have 
a cavalier attitude towards these institutions and 
does not consider them to be of much importance 

As far as his functioning in Parliament ıs con- 
concerned, his mother was also not as much involved 
in the functioning of Parliament as she should 
have been or as her father had been But 
her son, I am afraid, is even much less involved 
and hardly bothers to putin an appearance unless 
it ıs some unavoidable compulsion which brings 
him into the House. Otherwise for the last year- 
and-a-half Parliament has witnessed many stormy 
events and important debates 1n which the Govern- 
ment was at the receiving end and very serious 
allegations were made against the Government, but 
the Prune Minister generally kept himself aloof, 
did not appear in the House, and left it more or 
less to his Ministers to fend for themselves as best 
as they could This is not a desirable thing because 
he 1s not only the Prime Minister, he 1s also what 1s 
called the Leader of the House. 

The Leader of the House 1s not just a title — he 
should lead It means that he has to play a role 
in guiding the House, in intervening effectively 
when necessary, 1n helping his Ministers to tide over 
difficulties when they are in need of his assistance, 
and all that This role, one can say, Rajiv ıs not 
playing at all 

If the attitude of the Leader of the House is 
non-serious towards the institution of Parliament, 
then that institution also ıs bound to lose its credi- 
bility over a passage of time This is one of the 
reasons why the quality of Parliament has also 
declined over the years with much less premium 
being put now on serious discussion aad debates 
regarding policy matters and much more on 
transient matters which may have a bigger publicity 
or sensational value  Itis always the responsibility 
of the Government to take the initiative to see that 
Parliament does debate important matters, parti- 
cularly policy matters In this respect also Indira 
Gandhi was often at fault But her son has far 
exceeded her non-performance in this regard. 
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IN this situation, the emérgence of any alternative 
combination of Opposition parties has become more 
or less inevitable when the Goveinment has been 
repeatedly violating elementary democratic norms 
and principles as one has seen recently The 
whole attitude of the Rajv Government ıs one of 
concentrating more and more powers at the hands 
of the Centre at the expense of the rights of the 
people 

We have had the amendment to the Emeigency 
provisions of the Constitution, the retrograde amend- 
ments to the National Security. Act passed 1n this 
last session of Parliament, the 1mposition— almost a 
conspirational 1mposition— of the President's Rule in 
Nagaland and its further extension ın Tamil Nadu 
and Punjab Then we have had the surreptitious 
introducuon of this new Trade Union Relations Bill 
which poses a serious attack on the rights of the 
workers and the trade unions and has met with total 
opposition from all sections of the trade union 
movement barring the INTUC 

Then, of course, we have had the Defamation Bill 
which has brought the Government into a head-on 
confrontation with the entire press —this 1s an un- 
precedented happening Now the Government has 
been forced to make a, it may be tactical, retreat but 
certamly with very much damage to its credibility 
and prestige for trying to push through a measure 
like this 1n an entirely stupid and airogant way 

I am not referring to the exposures of corruption, 
scandals, Bofors, etc All those aie past history, 
known to everybody, reflected very much in the 
results of the Allahabad by-election which was treated 
as a sort of test case by both sides The important 
point is that in a State like UP the defeat of the 
Congress candidate by V P Singh by such a huge 
margin does seem to indicate that on some issues, 
like this question of corruption in high places, the 
consciousness of the voting public has transcended 
the traditional caste considerations This is an 
important development Because it 1s in the Hindi 
belt and the Congress-I has lost in some other 
places in the Hindi belt which ıs the last refuge of 
the Congress Government now They have more or 
less written off the South, West Be 3gal, Haryana, 
Assam and so on Itis the Hindi-speaking region 
barring Haryana on which the Congress-I 15. pinning 
their hopes for the next elections So the results of 
these by-elections have certainly shown that there is 
a new wind blowing ın this region also And there 1s 
no doubt that it has unnerved and made panicky 
many inside the ruling party 

Alongwith this, the economic situation 1s deterio- 
rating There 1s mass unemployment, the continuing 
closure of factories, the inflationary pressures, the 
alarmingly mountiug debt burden So how can one 
imagine that ın such a situation and with elections 
due now within a year and a half, there would not 
be an attempt at the emergence of an alternative? It 
1s bound to be there 

Now the question 1s how do we view the emerg- 
ence of a Centrist combination? Well, this Centrist 
combination, which at the moment is limited to a 
front of several other parties including 1egional ones, 

(Continued on page 164) 
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Decline of Rajiv Government 


L.K. ADVANI 


Tus present Rajiv Government has without doubt 
proved the worst since independence Its per- 

formance on allfronts — domestic, foreign, poli- 
tical and economic — has been as dismal as the 
hopes 1t aroused had been high 

We had been critical of Indira Gandhi’s Govern- 
ment on various counts but our criticism. essential- 
ly was thatit was pursuing a wrong direction. In the 
case of Rajiv Gandhi, whether it is economic policy 
or whether it 1s political policy on issues like 
Punjab or Sri Lanka, the burden of our criticism 
is that 1t has no policy, no direction 

Much has been made of Deoras’ reference to the 
Rajtv Government Let me clarify ıt Deoras’ speech 
at Nagpur on Vyayadashami Day in 1986 — two 
years ago — contained two points First, that the 
Congress Party was riven with factionalism and it 
was fast disintegrating Even Congressmen admit 
that it would never be the same again And unfor- 
tunately there is no other party in the country with 
a wide enough base to be an alternative to the 
Congress 

The headlines given to his speech were ‘No alter- 
native to the Congress says Deoras" This seemed 
to be a value judgment in favour of the Congress 

But to me, a member of an Opposition party which 
has béen trying to educate the people that the 
present Congress Government has proved a disaster 
for the country, Deoras’ speech came only as an 
exhortation to exert ourselves to be able to fill the 
vacuum created by the disintegrating Congress 
And after that I have had so many discussions, I 
met him so many times 

Indira Gandhi played the Hindu card in the 
J&K elections in 1983 However, Rajiv Gandhi 
played not a Hindu card but an anti-Sikh card in 
the Lok Sabha elections in 1984 

In the light of whatis being described as Rajiv 
Gandhi’s Hindu appeal or the Hindu card I must say 
that in his three and a half years in power, Rajiv 
Gandhi’s decision ın favour of the Muslim Women’s 
Bıll ıs an unabashed pandering to the communal 
appeal which has, generally speaking, not only des- 
troyed his credentials as a modern, forward-looking, 
secular leader but has also angered large sections of 
Hindu society 

Let me make some observations about the 
Opposition Too much attention on summit level 
meetings of the Opposition parties detracts from 
party activities at the grassroots Our advice to 
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our party units has been that decisions in respect 
of adjustments and alliances would take place, 
crystallise shortly before the elections are held 
As for BJP, its party units, in the meantime, should 
concentrate on mobilising public opinion, organising 
them for mass struggles on people's issues, particul- 
arly those related to farmers and Harijans, and 
leave this business ofinter-party dialogue to a few 
persons at the top 

At the top level ıt has been our conviction that 
leaders of the other Opposition parties are less 
concerned with Opposition credibility than they are 
with Opposition unity and these unending talks 
about unity laced intermittently with bitter recrimina- 
tory statements against one another have gravely 
impaired the credibility of the Opposition parties 

In fact in the last couple of months activity in the 
Opposition camp had given to Rajiv a measure of 
undeserved credibility The Opposition, however, 
should be thankful to him that in this last week of 
Parliament, he has, first by his rude attitude to Andhra 
legislators and next by his Defamation Bill, shifted 
the spotlight of public attention from Opposition 
wrangles to his own arrogance and incompetence 
and served the Opposition better than they could 
themselves 

Opposition parties should demonstrate to the 
people a capacity to work together despite diffe- 
rences They could work together on specific issues 
They could forge an alliance in case of an election 
but on the basis of a specific, well-directed pro- 
gramme There seems less concern about these two 
matters and much more concern with having a com- 
mon symbol, with having a common flag and parcel- 
ling out posts and offices This does not enhance the 
credibility of the Opposition 

My relations with other Opposition parties and 
groups would be governed by consideiations of 
reciprocity We have had a very bitter experience 
only recently in the by-elections Shortly after the 
by-elections, the Jamshedpur meeting of the BJP 
National Executive in early July emphasised that 
our relations with other Opposition parties insofar 
as elections are concerned would be governed by 
considerations of reciprocity 

Let me conclude by focussing on a case of disinfor- 
mation calculatedly perpetrated by the Rajiv Gandhi 
Government as it throws light on its care for truth 

During the Lok Sabha debate on the Defamation 
Bil 1988, Minister of State, Chidambaram, had 
stated that the Bill was similar to the one that had 
been passed by the Rajya Sabha in 1978 (and which 
had lapsed because of the dissolution of the Lok 
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Sabha) At first I could not make out what Bull he had 
been referring to, though I was absolutely sure that 
duiing the Janata’s tenure in office there was no 
legislation of any kind whatsoever which abridged 
piess freedom, whe.eas the Bill that was introduced in 
the Lok Sabha was unabashedly an assault on press 
freedom. 

On going through the records of the Rajya Sabha 
debate in 1978, I discovered that Chidambaram was 
a consumnate expertin disinformation The Bull 
that he was referring to (of 1978) was not a Defama- 
tion Bill, ıt was an IPC Amendment Bill and the 
original bill had been introduced by Indira Gandhr's 
Government ın 1972 It had been 1eferred to a Joint 
Select Committee of Parliament in 1973 which had 
submitted its repoitin 1976 On the basis of the 1e- 
port of the Joint Select Committee, an IPC Amend- 
ment Bill was brought before the Rajya Sabha and 
passed I examined the provisions minutely After 
all till now there has been no separate law on defam- 
tion in the country Offences pertaining to defama- 
tion aie covered by four provisions of the Indian 
Penal Code — Sections 499, 500, 501 and 502 

The Bill passed in 1978 was an IPC Amendment 
Bill Jt was a comprehensive bill It had around 204 
clauses Of these four related to defamation And 
these four clauses incorporated some minor amend- 
ments suggested by the Law Commission in its 42nd 
Report of 1971 

Thus the Law Commission had been given a sug- 
gestion by others the provision relating to punish- 
ment for defamation provides that a person found 
guilty (of defamation) would be sentenced to two 
years imprisonment The suggestion was that this 
punishment be enhanced The Law Commission re- 
jected the suggestion and said that ıt found no Justi- 
fication for enhancing the sentence 

However, the Law Commission stated that instead 
of simple unpiisonment the law could be changed to 
provide for two years imprisonment of legal descrip- 
tion so that depending upon the gravity of the case 
‘the 1mpiisonment could be simple or rigorous 

Another recommendation of the Law Commission 
which had been incorporated was about covering pro- 
ceedings ina law court Presently if a newspaper gives 
a fair or accurate report of the proceedings 1n a court, 
itis immune from any action for defamation The 
Law Commission said that this immunity should be 
in respect of trials in open court 

Such minor and innocuous amendments of the 
provisions relating to defamation were incorporated 
in that 1978 bill which Chidambaramy mentioned in 
order to justify the outrageous piece of legislation 
that he had sprung upon Parliament ın the last week 
of the monsoon session 

To me ıt appears that the abrupt change in mood 
of the press — starting with admiration and adulation 
in the first year of Rajiv Gandhu’s rule, changing to 
scepticism and mild criticism in the second year, 
and thereafter changing very sharply to severe 
denunciation of his performance and actions, and 
exposure of a string of scandals over the last one and 
a half year —has made Rajiv Gandhi'extremely angry 
with the press. It is this anger waich reflects itself in 


the Defamation, Bill. 
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Of course, there are provisions in this Bill which 
are based upon the recommendations of the Law 
Commission and some recommendations of the Press 
Commission But they seem to be essentially a 
camouflage to conceal the main intentions of the Bill 
which come up very sharply in more than a dozen 
provisions of the Bill, and these have nothing to do 
with the recommendations of either of these two 
bodies 

In particular, Chapter III of the Defamation Bill 
1988 under the title “Criminal Imputation” 1s the 
most obnoxious After all, in. all the exposures that 
have taken place in the last one and a half years, 
imputations have been made without doubt against 
the Prime Munister, against the Bachchans, against 
the Win Chadhas, against the Hindujas, against the 
Lalit Suris, that they have been violating certain laws 
of the land It ıs this ‘“‘criminal imputation’? which 
the Bill seeks to punish 

The basic canon of jurisprudence, namely that 
the accused is innocent until proved guilty, has been 
stood upon its head by this new law in which the 
accused would be presumed to be guilty unless he 1s 
able to prove his mnocence 

The Law Commission had rejected proposals for 
enhancement of punishment for defamation whereas 
this new Bill provides for five yeais imprison- 
ment Changes have been effected even in the Crimi- 
nal Procedure Code insofar as cases of defamation 
are concerned Provisions for day-to-day summary 
trials, empowering rejection of pleas for dispensation 


‘of personal appearances —all these add up to a defi- 


nite and determined bid to harass and pressurise the 
press into conformity and to puta firm brake on 
investigative journalism - 

Chidambaram picked provisions from the notor- 
i005 PPOMA of the Emergency days and took 
some provisions from the infamous Bihar Press Bill 
and added some of his Original 1deas to these and 
came forth with a piece of legislation which 1s totally 
subversive of press freedom No wonder the entire 
press fraternity — from Goenka to Girilal, from Arun 
to Akbar, from Nikhil to N Ram-—the entire press 
fraternity was up in arms against it. 


The Defamation Bill episode has another fact It 
has become a practice with this Government to 
spring upon Parliament, towards the end of a session, 
unpopular and anti-people measures of this kind 
They did it 1n the case of the Fiftyninth Amendment, 
they did 1t 1n the case of the Direct Taxation Laws 
Amendment Bill, they did it in the case of the Spe- 
cial Protection. Group Bill and they tried to do it 
in the case of the Defamation Bill. These laws are the 
outcome of a mentality which ıs essentially authori- 
tarian and intolerant of any democratic constraints 

So it 1s not only the content of these laws but 
even the manner of rushing them through Parliament 
which has been invariably undemocratic. 

In the case of this Defamation Bill, as I have 
already stated, I regard ıt more as an expression of 
Rayiv’s anger and displeasure with the press than 
anything else O This is based on the script of a tape- 
recoided interview. of the author taken by Sumit 
Chak: avartty) 
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SINO-INDIAN BORDER DISPUTE 


Need for a National Consensus 


CHITTA BASU 


(COMPARED with the past the urge for the peaceful 
resolution of the border dispute between India 
and China, has become more articulate today Larger 
segments of democratic opinion have now realised 
that undiminished tensions on the frontiers impede 
the pace of development for both the countries An 
analysis of the recent developments in the light of 
the current geo-politics of the subcontinent under- 
lines the urgent need for a peaceful solution of the 
dispute. The prospect for that peaceful, negotiated 
solution of the problem looks brighter now, if one 
takes into account with an open mind, the views 
expressed from time to time on this question by the 
spokesmen of both the countries in the recent past 
It would not be wise to allow this propitious situa- 
tion to slip away Indeed, it 1s necessary for India 
to seize the opportunity and take a fresh initiative 
In the post-independence period, the dispute was 
first officially brought to the fore by a protest note 
from China (July 7, 1954) ın which it was stated that 
some Indian troops had crossed the border and 
intruded into Chinese territory in June that year 
That was, of course, contradicted by the Govern- 
ment of India by its counter-protest note (August 27, 
1954). We come across a number of protest and 
counter-protest notes exchanged between the two 
Governments in the ‘White Papers’ published by the 
Government of India (1963) The most unfortunate 
episode was the fact that such exchanges of protest 
notes started being sent, just after two and half 
months of the joint communique issued by Nehru 
and Zhou-en-Lai (April 1954) embodying the famous 
‘panchsheel’ This 1s testimony of the fact that the dis- 
pute 1s deeprooted and superficial talks or customary 
exchanges cannot produce any positive result This 
1s borne out by the not very satisfactory eleven 
` rounds of official level talks (three in 1960 and eight 
since 1981). A perusal of the minutes of the discus- 
sions by the official teams of the two countries leads 
one to conclude that each side reiterated its own 
position alternatively, without any breakthrough in 
respect of the guidelines for the conduct of dialogue, 
or a cogent formula for the resolution of the dispute 
All efforts turned out to be exercises in futihty It 
was, 1n accordance with a Chinese proverb, merely 
the 'search for a black cat in a dark closed room? 
Continuation of the dispute does not bring any 
benefit to either ofthe two countries On the con- 
trary, 1t has caused grievous harm and will do so in 
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the future as well, particularly ın view of the stresses 
and strains of the subcontinental geo-politics and 
the ever-shifting equation of the international forces 
Peaceful resolution of the dispute is needed for 
stability and development for both the countries 
From all considerations, whether they relate to the 
possible equation of international forces or anything 
else, any military solution must be altogether ruled 
out The quest for a peaceful solution stands out as 
the only alternative for improving Sino-Indian ties 
and there cannot be any substitute for it And 
needless to add, dialogue ıs the only available tool 
to achieve the goal. 

It would be incorrect to say that the past rounds 
of official level talks came a cropper That estimate 
would be one-sided and negative These talks did 
produce some positive results An attitude which 
implies the abandonment of the path of dialogue 
because of its past failure to achieve the desired 
results will spell disaster Fortunately, both the 
Governments do not harbour that pernicious thought 
Peoples of both the countr es also do not share the 
despair caused the non-productive nature of 
the discussions On the contrary, both the Gov- 
ernments have expressed their keen desire and 
commitment to continue the dialogue, and this finds 
mass response 1n both the states 

The Chinese leaders have identified four principles 
for resolving the border dispute between the two 
countries These are (a) respect for history, 
(b) regard for the national sentiments of the peoples 
of both the countries, (c) maintenance of the status 
quo in peace and tranquility on the border, and 
(d) mutual accomodation They also state that 
mutual accommodation could not be taken as a one 
way traffic, it applies to both the countries 

Our Prime Minister very recently stated. “We want 
friendly relations with China We want to resolve 
the border dispute peacefully This is possible on 
the basis of national interests? (PM’s Budapest 
speech, June 11, 1988) This reflects the latest stance 
of the Government of India in regard to bilateral 
relations between India and China Again at Madrid, 
he reiterated the same position and told the Spanish 
Prime Minister on July 15, 1988 that India looked 
forward to a settlement of the differences with China 
taking into account the national interests of both the 
countries Earlier, he told the Parliamentary Con- 
sultative Committee attached to the External Affairs 
Ministry, durmg its discussions on S1no-Indian rela- 
tions (Dec 2, 1987), that given the complexity of the 
Issue, there could be no instant solution But he also 
firmly stated that a solution would have to be equit- 
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able not only to the Governments of the two coun- 
tries but also to the peoples of the two countries. 
Emphasising the need to upgrade the level of the 
talks, the Prime Minister. categorically stated: “If 
you have to make real progress in fully normalising 
relations with China, you have to make a change in 
the level and methods of talks." (Replies at a 
luncheon meet with the members of the Indian 
Association of Foreign Affairs Correspondents, 
July 29, 1987) 

These statements and observations of the Prime 
Minister mirror the changes in the China policy of 
the Government of India This 1s comparatively 
more flexible and pragmatic than 1n the past 

The fact that, parallel with the official level talks, 
political level talks have been initiated, cannot 
escape the attention of any discernmg eye In June 
1987, N.D Tiwari, the then Munister of External 
Affairs, 1nformed the members of the Consultative 
Committee attached to his Manistry about the talks 
im Being be had held earlier in the month 
with the Chinese leaders, and observed that 
these talks “had cleared the way" for an official 
visit to China, “‘1n response to an invitation extended 
by China" K.C Pant, the Defence Minister, visited 
China last year. The Prime Minister has also accept- 
ed in principle the invitation. to visit China. It 1s 
relevant to mention 1n this connection the comments 
which have appeared in the Annual Report of the 
Ministry of Defence for the year 1987-88 It stated 
therein ^*There was more improvement in Sino- 
Indian relations and at the eighth round of official 
level talks both delegations were agreed on the need 
for avoiding confrontation and conflict on the border.” 

Initiatives have been taken from the Chinese side 
from time tc trme It may be recalled that Deng 
Xiao-Peng offered a ‘package’ in 1981 Premier 
Zhao Ziang announced in the National Peoples’ 
Congress in 1983 that pending the final resolution of 
the border dispute, improvement of bilateral rela- 
tions in other spheres was possible Hu Qili, member 
of the Political Bureau of the Communist Party of 
China, told the delegation led by this contributor: 
“A time-honoured, traditional friendship — exists 
between the Chinese and the Indian peoples. They 
experienced the same sufferings in the past and 
supported each other in their struggle against 
imperialism and colonialism” He also shared the 
opinion that the border problem between China and 
India should be solved through negotiations. Pend- 
ing the solution of this problem, the two countries 
should expand exchanges in such fields as economics, 
trade, culture, science and technology " (Report of 
Xinhua, Being, June 21, 1988). 

It is felt by many that the Government of India 
should 1nitiate a process for the peaceful resolution 
of the dispute As has been noted, the present stances 
of the Government are far more flexible now than 
in the past. For the last thirty years, the 
Government’s position with regard to the border 
has been marked broadly by two considerations: 
(a) there exists a traditional border Ime between 
the two countries, based on usages and customs 
and with distinct geographical characteristics, 
(b) there might be some anamolies here and there 
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which may be removed on the basis of mutual 
consent, On the other hand, the Chinese position 
1s that there exists no clearly demarcated border and 
what is generally claimed to be the border line 
(Mc Mohan Line) was the creation of the British 
and that too ın their own interest. The positions 
are mutually conflicting. Unshakable adherence to 
the position of each, has made all efforts in the past 
infructuous Hence the question of mutual accom- 
modation arises Naturally mutual accommodation 
cannot be conceived of without taking into account 
the national interests and the peoples’ emotions 
in both the countries. The spirit of accommodation 
requires to be fostered. A congemal climate needs 
to be created for mutual accommodation by both the 
Governments. In these Joint efforts, India must fulfil 
her share of responsibilities. 

One of the main tasks in this direction 1s to carry 
the people with the Government's efforts. In this con- 
nection, ıt would be relevant to recall what our Prime 
Minister had said earlier, about the Mc Mohan Line 
He told the Opposition leaders in 1986, that the 
Mc Mohan lme had not been properly defined and 
was drawn with a ‘thick pen’. It implies that ‘thick- 
ness’ of the border line on the map might involve 
differences in terms of distance on either side of the 
ground, He also assured them that relevant materials 
regarding the McMohan line would be given to them 
He further agreed to discuss the issue with them. 
Unfortunately, no such material has since been made 
available. 

It is well known that Parliament adopted an 
unanimous resojution on November 8, 1962 moved 
by Jawaharlal Nehru, which reads: ‘With hope and 
faith, this House affirms the firm resolve of the 
Indian people to drive out the aggressor from the 
sacred soil of India, however long and hard the 
struggle may be " 

In view of this resolve, solemnly adopted by 
Parliament, any effort to settle the border dispute 
between India and China on the basis of ‘give and 
take’ will certainly meet with criticism from some 
quarters — obviously from the Right. A national 
consensus, on this issue, provides, however, an ideal 
condition to initiate fresh moves 1n the direction of a 
border settlement. 

Rajiv Gandhi appears to be inclined to the idea of 
a national consensus to bring about a political settle- 
ment of the border disputes. This he indicated 1n the 
meeting of the Consultative Committee attached to 
the External Affairs Ministry on December 2 last 
year, when the Committee was discussing Indo-Soviet 
relations. 

The Prime Minister wrote to this writer (September 
16, 1987) his reaction to a note ofi the subject sent 
to him by the writer himself (Augtist 27, 1987). His 
response was: “This 1s a complex and emotive issue, 
but given the necessary patiencé atid goodwill on 
both sides, it should be possiblé to fihd a mutually 
acceptable solution through negotiations.” 

The border dispute is undoubtedly a complex and 
emotive issue. Both the countries hdVe shown patience 
and goodwill. Now what 1s Gajled for 1s a “ational 
consensus on this issue. Fo ffil$, (he Prime Minister 
shall have to take the mitidtive. But would he? [) 
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Inquílcib 


AN ODE TO THE REVOLUTION 
,MAQDOOM MOHIUDDIN 


"XOT RE PINE 
This is a famous Uidu poem by late Magdoom, 

whose eightieth birth anniversary 1s being observ- 

ed this year This is translated by Prof. Rashee- 


duddin Khan 


O Song of Life, 

for long has this world remained 
drowned 1n despair, 

for long has this Earth yearned for thee 
in tumultuous anguish 

for long has congregation. of desire 
kept an eager vigil for your passage 


Move on Revolution, move on 
for we have longed for you too long 


There 1s neither the radiance on 

the face of the beloved, 

nor the enticing shower of her tresses 
Every grain of earth appears tortured, 
and each bud and bole withers 1n grief 
Entire universe looks polluted 

and poison wafts in the very air 


Move on Revolution, move on 
for we have longed for you too long 


Profile of life 1s bereft of lustre, 

and love seems devoid of the 

gentle innocence of a gracious Mary, 
while false prophets abound 
promising life and longevity 


Move on Revolution, move on 
for we have longed for you too long 


For long have the life-giving melodies 
remained stifled, 

for long have the pierced airows 
choked the birth of a new dawn, 

for long have your comiades 
remained caged in loneliness 


Move on Revolution, move on 
for we have longed for you too long 


Fasth continues to remain entrapped 
in the fanciful illusion of a 

life hereafter, 

human genius remains tarnished by the 
lunacy of hollow beliefs, 

and Man remains chained 1n the 
bondage of superstition . 


Move on Revolution, move on 
for we have longed for you too long 


Minds are buined by the ghosts 

of wealth and greed, 

while the blood-stream of the 

oppressed flows ceaselessly for every need 
Let the fresh breeze 

of justice scatter fragrance everywhere 


Move on Revolution, move on 
for we have longed for you too long 
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PORTRAIT OF A GREAT PATRIOT 


Maulana Abul Kalam Azad (1888—1958) 


RASHEEDUDDIN KHAN 


Achild named Mohiuddin Ahmed was born to an 
emigrant Indian Pır (Muslim divine), Maulvi 
Kharruddin (1831-1908), in Mecca in the month of 
Zul Ha) 1305 AH (that is, between August 9 and 
September 6, 1888), from his Arab wife, Alia 
(d 1899), niece of Sheikh Muhammad Zahir Vatri of 
Medina The child was also named Feroze Bakth, 
from whose alphabets the year of his birth could be 
calculated according to the A1abic numerical system 
The family had a distinguished lineage of Muslim 
divines, one of whose illustrious forebear was 
Maulana Jamaluddin, Sheikh Bahlol of Delhi, a con- 
temporary of Emperor Akbar, who declined to sign 
the ‘infallibility decree’ sponsored by Mulla 
Mubarak, father of Faizi and Abul Faz] The pieco- 
cious child, Ahmed, who migrated with the family to 
Calcutta in 1898 when he was 10, changed his name 
to Abul Kalam Mohiuddin Ahmed Azad Dehlavi 
when he was barely 13 years old, and came to be 
subsequently known only as Abul Kalam Azad 
Maulana Azad, the centenary of whose birth is 
being celebrated ın many parts of the country this 
year, was a child prodigy and a brilliant mind reve- 
aling scintillating versatility He composed poetry 
and published a poetic journal when he was 12, com- 
pleted his formal studies in Muslim theology Dars-e- 
Nizamiah, al-Kalam and philosophy, logic, rhetoric 
in Arabic, Persian and Turkish, and the rudiments 
of traditional chemistry, astronomy and medical 
science by the time he was 14, and published a journal 
of literary and informative interests, Lisan-us-Sidq, 
at the age of 15, which amazed established scholars 
of Urdu like Maulana Hali and Maulana Shibli He 
was great in several avocations that he could com- 
bine in the course of his life He was a pioneer of 
nationalistic journalism in Uidu and an intrepid 
editor, a stylist in Urdu prose who exhibited not 
only felicity of expression with profundity of thought 
and analyses, but also an abundant capacity of the 
Urdu lauguage for learned discoutses in several 
branches of knowledge, a puisuasive political orator 
and a prolific publicist, a religious preacher and 
social reformer, recognised as an outstanding lumi- 
nary of Islamic studies, both theological and secular, 
a creative and rationalist interpreter of the Quran, 
and undoubtedly one of the greatest in any Indian 
language, and above all, one of the most consummate 
ideologue of the composite culture and composite 
nationalism of India 
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In the struggle for national independence, which 
was the main goal and central concern of his intel- 
lectual, journalistic, political and to a large measure 
even of religious exertions, Azad’s life can be perceived 
in three phases, which retrospectively appear as three 
stages of his political evolution into an integral per- 
sonality 

In Phase One (1906-15, when his age was 18-27 
years) Azad emerges on the Urdu literary and jour- 
nalistic scene as a ‘Muslim patriot’, imbued with the 
10mantic passion for promoting pan-Islamic solida- 
uty against the worldwide tentacles of Western colo- 
nialism, and for a liberal and rationalist regeneration 
of the global Islamic community In this early phase 
he diew inspiration from the teachings of three pace- 
setters of reforms in the Muslim world—the Islamic 
revolutionary drive and stirring call for renaissance 
in Asia and the Arab world and its modernisation 
given by Jamaluddin Afghani (1839-97), the intellec- 
tual zeal for religious reformation initiated by the 
Egyptian Mufti, well-known for his liberal and 
lationalist interpretation of the Quran and the 
Shariah, Muhammad Abduh (1849-1905), and the 
powerful plea for the urgent reconstruction of Arab 
polity based on political democracy and creative 
response to the challenges of the new world, made 
by the fiery Lebanese intellectual, Muhammad 
Rashid Rida (1865-1935),whose popular journal, 
Al-Manar, provided the relevant format for Azad’s 
Al-Hilal This was also the phase when Azad sought 
mspiration from two of his own Muslim compa- 
triots —Sir Syed Ahmad Khan (1817-98) and Maulana 
Shibl: Nauman: (1857-1914) Sır Syed's efforts to- 
wards rationalism and modernisation as exemplified 
in his writings and addresses in Tahzib-ul-Akhlagq, 
Tafsir-ul-Quran, Magalat and Khutbat-i-Ahmadiya, 
became a model for Azad’s writings on Muslim 
social reforms, even as Shibli’s erudition on a wide 
range of Islamic studies from the biographies of the 
Prophet and eminent Muslims to Persian poetry ard 
literary criticism, and above all, his humanism, wit 
and romantic inclinations to life and letters, provided 
him with a breadth of vision and broadmindedness 

However, soon he got disenchanted by Sir Syed’s 
political conservatism and pro-British inclinations 
Dung this phase, his maim contribution 1s asa 
Journalist and an editor, culmimating in the publica- 
tion of Afl-Hilal and AlBalagh, which moulded 
Muslim thought and opinion im India In Discovery 
of India, Jawaharlal Nehru wrote i 

Because of lus writings be was known in the Islamic 


countries probably more than any other Indian Muslim 
. Abul Kalam Azad spoke in a new language to them 
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(Muslims) in his weekly 4/-Hilal It was not only a new 
language 1n thought and approach, even its texture was 
different, for Azad's style was terse and virile though some- 
times a little difficult because of its Persian background 
The older conservative leaders among Muslims did not 
react favourably to all this and criticised Azad’s opinions 
and approach Yet not even the most learned of them 
could easily meet Azad ın debate and argument He wasa 
strange mixtum. of medieval scholasticism, eighteenth 
century rationalism and the modern outlook Abul Kalam 
Azad attacked this stronghold of conservatism and anti- 
nationalism not directly but by spreading ideas which 
undermined the Aligarh tradition 


In between Phase One and Phase Two, Azad was 
interned in Ranchi (1916-19) These four years gave 
him an opportunity for contemplation and reflection 
and provided the necessary solitude for critical 
evaluation of his ideas, approaches and assumptions. 
It was indeed a creative interlude for him Much of 
his profound writings like Tarjuman-ul-Quran began 
in this period, and one finds a great transformation 
in his outlook on religion and politics once he comes 
out of Ranchi. 

In Phase Two (1920-23; when his age was 32-35 
years) Azad appears on the national scene as the 
leader_and ideologue of the Khilafat movement, and 
with Gandhiji as a pioneer mass mobiliser for civil 
disobedience and satyagraha. It is not adequately 
recognised that Azad's meeting with Gandhi: for the 
first time on January 18, 1920 in Delhi (barely a few 
weeks after his release from Ranchi) was a turntng 
point in Azad’s political life After many hours of 
personal conversations, partly in the company and 
in the house of Hakim Ajmal Khan, Azad was pro- 
bably the first — the very first — person, who fully 
backed Gandhi: on his newly formulated programme 
of non-cooperation He was followed by Hakim 
Ajmal Khan Other top national leaders of the time 
— late Lajpat Rai, CR Das and Motilal Nehru — 
were conyerted to Gandhij's way of thinking and 
strategy. of struggle many months later By that 
time Jawáharlal Nehru was still not recognised as the 
leader of the first rank, nor had Vallabhbhai Patel, 
C Rajagopalachari or Rajendra Prasad emerged on 
the national scene Of course Mohammad Ali Jinnah 
was there, prominent and respected as a top leader, 
hailed by many, in the words of Saroyni Naudu, as 
the best ambassador of Hindu-Muslim unity But it 
was precisely on this issue of satyagraha and mass 
civil disobedience ın 1920 that not only Jinnah 
violently disagreed, but also left the Congress, never 
to rejoin 1t again but to fight against it till the bitter 
end, in a long drawn battle, in which he castigated 
* the Congress asa Hindu organisation and denigiat- 
ed Azad as its ‘Muslim show-boy’ 

It ıs interesting to recapitulate that Gandhijr's 
programme of non-cooperation was first presented 
and endorsed tn a predominantly Muslim congrega- 
tion, presided over by Maulana Azad This was the 
Meerut meeting of the Khilafat Committee held in 
May 1920 

Gandhi: and Azad remained together periodically 
for many weeks during 1920 and 1921, while touring 
„the country for popularising the civil disobedience 
programme In December 1920, Azad did something 
reminiscent of medieval Indian history When the 
Sikh Guru Arjun Mal (1581-1606) had invited the 
great Sufi-saint, Mian Meer of Lahore (1550-1635), to 
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lay the foundation stone of Harminder temple in 
Amritsar, Azad invited Gandhi: ‘as an embodiment 
of sincerity and sacrifice’ to open the Madrasa-i- 
Islama ın Calcutta, in the Jama Masjid complex on 
December 12, 1920 And Gandhy: in his inaugural 
speech said "Let this Madrasa produce true Muslim 

: -and true Indian, . who would avoid slavery and die 
for independence " 

In the Third Phase (1923-58, that 1s, from the age 
of 35 till his death at the age of 69), covering almost 
half of his lifetime, Azad remained a stalwart of the 
national movement and a most eloquent articulator 
and defender of the values of composite culture and 
secular nationalism While he was elected Congress 
President twice, ın 1923 when he was 35, and was 
the youngest President, and again in 1939, when he 
remained in office till 1946, the longest period for 
which anyone occupied that position, Maulana, 
however, remained a member of the Congress 
Working Committee continuously for 35 years, 

In his life Azad travelled on three paths at different 
times — the path of exclusive Muslim patriotism and 
pan-Islamism (1906-20), the path of reconciling 
Muslim patriotism with the larger Indian nationalism 
(1920-23), and the path of thorough-going secular, 
democratic nationalism (1923-58) He traversed all 
the three paths, as 1f these were inevitable stages in 
his evolution towards the final goal of national inde~ 
pendence, as if these phases were unavoidable, 
obvious and logical for anyone born in a highly 
traditional and orthodox Muslim family 

Probably he symbolised dramatically the entire 
spectrum of the socialisation process in Indian 
politics that appeared inevitable for a typical Indian 
Muslim, brought up in a conventional Muslim 
environment, subscribing to traditional values 
and norms, heir to inbuilt prejudices and given 
premises of social life, acquiring education in a 
maktab or a madiasa, circumscribed in his home 
family environment by customs, conventions, social 
attitudes, civic manners, restrictions and taboos. 
That ıs, an atmosphere in which every progressive 
change and attempts at modernisation were derided 
as slavish imitation of Western, rather British 
and Christian, forms and patterns of life, hence 
repugnant to the dignity of Islam and pride of 
India, as a stratagem of enslaving the mind and 
consciousness of the colonised people thereby 
vitiating the impulse to revolt against Western- 
Christian domination Azad's journey towards 
secular enlightenment began from such an ascrip- 
tive and hide-bound environment But it jg 
instructive to observe the paradox that exists bet- 
ween Azad, born in a traditional household, and 
Jinnah, born in a cosmopolitan household, in their 
trends of political development While Azad moved 
from the particular to the general, fiom the lmuted 
to the universal, from sect and community to nation 
and humanism, from religion-dominated political 
consciousness to secular, liberal democratic con- 
sciousness, Jinnah, on the contrary, travelled just in 
the opposite direction 

There were four basic assumptions of Maulana 
Azad’s political credo (1) that Hindu-Muslim unity 

» (Continued on page 180) 
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The Quest 


MRINALINI SARABHAI 


NCE upon a tri? there was a little girl 
and she wanted to penetrate the 


intoxication of life itself She stretched her 
arms out and tried to envelop the sky, she 
let her limbs lie upon the green grass, and 
roll on the sand,almost making love to 
the earth, she smelt the fragrance of every 
blossom, she listened to the sounds of life 
that stirred and vibiated in the birds, the 


beasts and the men, and she breathed 
deeply of the illumination of the soul 


But she was not beautiful, and she felt 
lonely amongst all the beauty around her 
So she became a dancer, for that was the 
nearest to movement that encompassed 
. the ecstatic luminosity of her hidden 
world And behind her eyes and heart 
she hid her secret And she worked She 
worked so hard that her limbs grew dry 
and stark, her face small and thin, her 
eyes darker than blackness. 


And so the years passed 1n work and in 
loneliness for she told her seciet to no 
_ one. Then she began in dance to reveal her 
secret, but only few understood ıt Some 
mocked, some cherished, some grabbed, 
some possessed But no one said to her 
‘I know your seciet' Everyone said, “You 
are beautiful’, and she smiled. Some said, 
‘I want you’ and she smiled. Some said, 
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‘I will possess you’, and others, ‘I will 
destroy you, and she smiled and 
danced 


There were a few on the way who loved 
her truly, devotedly, sincerely, but she 
still did not find it enough So underneath 
was the deepest unhappiness, for it could 
never be shared — never And that made 
her sadder and lonelier The years went 
by and she wondered about perfection 
and looked beyond the horizon to the 
Stars They seemed farther away than in 
childhood 


And in the daikness, she found her 
happiness, and she knew the answer to 
life It had come to her in the desolate 
moment when the soul 1s at its lowest 
ebb It was her unhappiness that made 
her able to dance and this was the radiant 
clarity of truth 


It was in the dance that she gave joy to 
the world, for she had taken all unhap- 
piness unto herself It was in the dance 
that the intensity of her vision, the 
ecstacy of her art, the unconsciousness 
of her perfection, overflowed into the 
purity, that all could see and share 


In the giving of her own self in dance, 
she found the answer to all quest,Q 








Education for Life 


TARA ALI BAIG 


Norme ıs wrong with Indian education if one 

judges the performance of some 16,000 Indian 
students doimg brilliantly in colleges ın the Unit2d 
States, who have, moreover, even’made public recoi ds 
of excellence emblazoned in the press Why then the 
current thrust to revolutionise education, if that ıs 
what 1s intended? 

Ifin the years since independence education has 
not been child-centred, one might ask, on what was 
it centred? Satisfying parents may be one answer, or 
perhaps satisfying teachers or policy makers with a 
vision of an utopian India But it 1s children who 
have to be educated, and the child’s potential rea- 
lised In 1986 a new policy of education was drafted 
There was the old one of 1968 in which the very first 
clause stated that the objective of education 1$ “to 
promote national progress, a sense of common citi- 
zenship and culture and strengthen national inte- 
gration”? Now there 1s a stress on equality Equa- 
lity as we well know, 1s simply absent in the value 
systems of a caste structured society like ours But 
instead of being reduced after independence it has 
been further entrenched and fortified, regaidless of 
India’s Constitution, by the pervasive glamour of 
democratic politics How 1s a new Education Policy 
going to change that? 

If my views are both radical and unorthodox, 
I believe we must look at trends emerging ın the 
life of a nation which 1s filled with vitality even if 
it appears to be chaotic and unstructured We must, 
therefore, analyse if possible what can be done in 
pragmatic terms and what are the ingredients of the 
Indian child-personality that can be shaped in new 
ways 

tThe struggle for freedom made political action 
more important than all other national values This 
we must accept asa fact Since independence noth- 
ing has changed Politics began to mean power and 
status It suited the Indian need for security and 
upward mobility Development for nation-building 
programmes did not have similar stature in the 
public mind, and as political life piomised rewards 
and excitement, religious and caste differences to cap- 
jure votes became essential to serve political ambition 
iad The common man, struggling to survive, has been 
caught in a cross-fire The norms of old systems 


The autho: ıs a renowned social worker who | 
takes special inteiest in children’s welfare This | 
contribution is the text of the paper presented 
at a seminar on Child-oriented Education, 01 gan- 
ised recently by National Council of Educational 
Research and Training (NCERT) 
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that have provided security of a sort had given 
way to new power elements There were political 
promises of a better life, State and Central schemes 
foi betterment Yet poverty remained as oppressive 
as before, rural change depended on too many 
contradictory forces Money had become the only 
recognisable value Goodwill, cooperation and 
decency were no longer common coin For now the 
self-reliance of our old village systems, whatever 
their hierarchical structtre, had been dramatically 
altered by political patronage, the grant system and 
the vote 

One of the greatest losses to the country has been 
the lowered status of the village teacher In ancient 
times the teacher was a revered figure in a com- 
munity and Jeaining vas respected In 1958 when 
Durgabai Deshmukh travelled the length and 
breadth of the country to set up women-ortented 
social development proj2cts, she was struck by the 
remarkable calibre of village teachers, especially 
their dedication and commitment Today a 
similar journey might reveal teachers who spend 
more time out of the classroom than in it While urban 
and peri-urban teacheis often moonlight for private 
tuition fees, though they continue to receive. much 
higher salaires than three decades ago, it betrays a 
somewhat cynical disregard for their important woik 
Had we made teacheis more important than Minis- 
ters or MLAs, things might have been different 

While it 1s easy enough to spell out the steps 
needed to make education either. child-centred or a 
means of promoting the urgent disciplines needed 
to create high calibre manpower resources in the 
country, the major hurdle we face 1s the teacher 

Child-onented education means one ın which the 
teacher doesn't "teach" so much as stimulate the 
child's mind by new methods of teaching However, 
there are two blocks to this in both parents and 
teacheis The average parent looks upon education 
as preparation for a job Hence the demand that 
numbzrs and reading be imparted even to children 
in nursery schools and balwadis Thus pressure on 
the child at home 1s to work hard and pass examina- 
nations As for the teacher, it ıs easier to do some- 
thing by rote than to innovate stimulating learning 
processes The “madrassa” style intoning of mean- 
ingless sentences also has the sanction of our age- 
old habit of sitting at the feet of the guru Guru- 
dom at least had respect of the child and the com- 
munity Does the teacher have that respect today 
and, if not, has this contributed to the trend of look- 
ing for money and security instead? 

The Chinese were able duiing the Mao years, to 
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Design's Godmother 


Remembering Ray Eames 


HY SHARADA PRASAD 


S? Ray Eames has gone She and Charles Eames 
become inseparable again after ten years They 
were not widely known ın India although they were 
great friends of our country But in the small 
international community of designers they were 
legendary, inspiring love and awe To Indian 
designers, mostly a young lot yet, they were father- 
mother figures, who gave their profession purpose 
and prestige The National Institute of Design 
of Ahmedabad owes its origin to a report by this 
American couple The Eames’s reputation and their 
influence with decision-makers in Delhi enabled the 
Institute to escape the Procrustes’s bed which docks 
the creativity of so many of our educational centres 

The Eames’s essay on the lota, its shape and 
function and place in India's life, has become requu- 
ed reading for every Indian student and practitioner 
of design Their Nehru exhibition is a classic It 
gave our communicatois a new insight into exhibi- 
tion as a form of education Their films and 
exhibitions, especially Toy, Photographing the City, 
Mathematica and Powers of Ten are examples of the 
statement that “of all our senses it 1s vision that 
most informs the mind ” 

Design, to Ray and Charles, was not just an aid 
to sales, not that little something superadded by the 
manufacturer to lure the buyer Nor was it the 
aesthete’s lollipop It was an essential dimension 
of life which made it more livable, moie meaningful, 
more satisfying 

Good design concerned itself not merely with 
function but with purpose It conduced to natural- 
ness and spontaneity Anything ostentatious was 
evidently badly design 

Charles Eames earned notice during World War 
II by creating a new kind of plywood which helped 


The author 1s a former Information Advisor 
to the Prime Minister and 1s Duector, Indua 
Gandhi Memorial Trust 





introduce drastic chaagzs 15 their educational system 
Some were disastrous, but ct least they were able to 
use the civic disciplines enforced by the Cultural 
Revolution to create equality and a sense of citizen- 
ship in their schools This was done by diamatic 
public recognition. of the child's place in society 
through the little Red Guards and teaching children 
to care and have concern foreach other This was 
achieved by introducing specific programmes in 
schools where children got high marks and praise if 
they looked after the handicapped oi showed concern 
for each other (a stiong student helping a weak one, 
making a new student welcome, rushing to be the 
first for a service etc), and foi practical activities 
such as collecting herbal plants for acupuncture and 
village health kits o1 taking on chores in the com- 
munity improvement 
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the aircraft industry to save on steel and aluminium 
He earned big money by designing the chairs which 
bear his name and the possession of which 
has become a sign of having arrived But Charles 
was not a salesman of affluence He never forgot 
his own peisonal privation during the Depression 
and the fact that the poor preponderate in the 
World's population Although deeply involved in 
the processes of the world's foremost industrial 
society, although consultant to IBM and a host 
of big technological empires, he remained a 
questioner of industrialism He was endlessly 
fascinated by alternative technologies, in fact by 
alternatives to technology 

It was natuial that Charles should feel drawn 
towards India and towards the ideas of Gandhi 
He often remarked how much a Western designer 
could unlearn — and learn from the Indian potter 
and biass-worker and block-printer On his last 
visit to our country he said that India still had a 
chance to escape the deadening tyranny of Western 
industrialisation and of products fashioned without 
feeling He spent time roaming our bazars and 
sitting on the Ghats of Banaras 

He and Ray were an unlikely pair, dissimilar in 
look but so doting on each other — he tall and 
intense, and somewhat aloof, with thought-knotted 
brow and she short and perpetually bubbling over, 
a large Dutch doll diessed in black and lace 
To Charles, design was what emerged and remained 
when discussion and examination could go no 
farther To Ray design was enthusiasm Friends 
remember Charles’s ‘buts’ and his shakes of the 
head and Ray's ‘oohs’ and ‘aahs’ The truth of 
design ıs between Charles’s contemplativeness and 
Ray’s enthusiasm Only then does design yield 
meaning and beauty 


With wistful gratitude I salute one of the fairy 
godmothers of designers O 





None of this ıs part of our educational system 
Yet most children respond more energentically to 
action programmes than to learning ones We talk 
incessantly about the work ethic, but it does not 
exist in our cultural system Hence physical work 
is 1clegated to lower castes, women and children in 
the Jabour force, creating an automatic denigration 
of physical work This may well explain why com- 
pulsory primary education has not been achieved 
since Independence, why poverty continues where it 
always existed and drop-outs make a mockery of the 
huge financial investment made by the State in edu- 
cation 

If the Bible said, “the poor will always be with 
us", we must admit that the poor are essential for 
the comfort and convenience of the upper classes We 

(Continued on page 184) 
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Prime Time Thoughts of a Media Woman 
MRINAL PANDE 


I looked at his face on the 'TV screen with its eXpres- 
sion of exaggerated attentiveness, bushy eyebrows 
knitted into the centre of the forehead, corners of 
mouth drawn suitably downwards as it spouted 
information about how many were shot dead by the 
forces that day One would never believe that there 
was a man, who had just the other day been accused 
of physically assaulting a woman official while drunk 
Here he was, his confident bearing proclaiming to 
the nation the uniform's licence to hit out, not. only 
through batons and bullets, but also, ifit wanted 
messi and by hand And we were expected to 
applaud him or at least understand his. indispensabi- 
lity to the nation 

It suddenly struck me, that this man 1s not alone 
He and his nationwide group of collaborators and 
supporters — 1n officialdom, in the media, in the 
society— form the membership of the oldest male 
elite there 1s, the warrior class, the Yoddha From 
our medieval bands of Rajputs and Marathas, to the 
super secret forces of Oliver North in the USA, we 
shall come across this group again and again, with 
its innate urge to attack and its horror of peace and 
femininity 

Jinke Dushman Sukh se Jeeven, 

Un*e Jeevan ko Dhikkar... 

(They, whose enemies live 1n peace, fie upon them!) 
proclaims 4lhkhand—the Indian warriors epic. An 
epic that was created (understandably) in a part of 
the country that has produced the most fearsome 
bands of dacoits and thugs, reported the largest 
number of cases of sati and where flesh-haats for 
buying and selling women are still. held 

Overwhelmingly, and throughout history, women 
have inhabited a world that these warriors either 
just leave behind, or arrive at only to destroy and 
loot The absence of women from this group and 
their conscious air of hatred or contempt for any- 
thin’ remotely female, is not a mere result of patri- 
archy As long as the male career trajectery isa 
movement away from a domestic world that revolves 
around a women (mother), into a world where there 
usually are no women, “growing up’ male Mardangi, 
will always mean ‘growing away’ from women So 
when stray women do cross your path out come the 
sexist Jokes, the collective drunken leering, and the 
occasional smacking of their bottoms And all pro- 
test ıs suppressed with an iron hand as the elite 
closes ranks 

But not all societies go to war every day anymore, 
and we all know that women only produce children, 


The author 1s a distinguished Hindi writer and 
Editor, Saptahik Hindustan 
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whereas wars produce warriors So warlike situations 
are created with great care and art for the perpetua- 
tion of the species Even countries like ours not only 
train their massive armed and police forces in 
various methods of fighting and destruction, but we 
have also taken care to weave our religions around 
male-only hierarchies Out of this conucopia, covert 
cultural sanctions for satı, for the killing of female 
infants (for aborting the female embryo even), for 
burning of wives, for abandoning baby daughters 
emerge with assured regularity 

The men, who guard the satı sthal in Deorala, or 
the Golden Temple, or the Babri Mosque with swords 
and guns and declare proudly their right to kill for 
protecting their tradition and their temples, and their 
caste Izzat, are brothers to the Samurai and the 
medieval knights For all of them sexism, casteism 
and racism are legitimate strategem of their group 
for defeating the baddies, for keeping women and 
out-groups in their place Thus politics becomes, 
in part, an elaborate defence against the Elshtain 
calls ‘the tug of the private’, against the out-groups, 
the minorities, against any evocations of female 
power The question to be asked then 1s, not just 
what politics ıs for, but what this brand of politics 
has served to defend the nation against 

The key characteristic of the warrior caste in India 
today 1s not to be found in battle costume (though 
they have also increasingly become visible on fre- 
quent occasions, when elections rathyatras or sati 
melas have been arranged) For the most part, the 
men of the warrior elite today can be seen 1n ordi- 
nary civilian clothes They spend their days at then 
desks or 1n boardroom meetings, seem peacable, even 
genial men who worry publically about things like 
School-admissions, eve-teasing and aged parents, and 
yet, to the extent they hoard the meagre resources of 
our nation for purposes of militarisation and sup- 
pression of all dissenting groups, they live foi war, 
and for the ultimate subordination of women, of 
minorities, 1ndeed of any conscientious-objectors to 
the patriarchal code of the wariior class 

Perhaps the real lesson of Punjab, with its winding 
trail of blood and money, guns and drugs, that enters 
our living rooms through the TV screens each day is 
to remind us that we have probably not evolved very 
far from the primitive barbarism of Nadir Shah's or 
Mahmud Ghaznr's hordes That the warrior caste 
1s not just alive, but 1t has now institutionalised itself 
in both the bureaucracy and important segments of 
the media 

In one’s more bleak and depressed moments, one 
occasionally feels after such fiddling, may be Rome 
deserves to burn. LJ 
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JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 


An excerpt from A Portrait by 


The Discovery of India M. F. Hussain 


Inserted by 
Implementation Committee to herald the Birth Centenary of Jawaharlal Nehru 





Sometimes as I reached a gathering, a great roar of welcome 
would greet me: Bharat Mata Ki Jai — ‘Victory to Mother 
India’. I would ask them unexpectedly what they meant by that 
cry, who was this Bharat Mata, Mother India, whose victory 
- they wanted? My question would amuse them and surprise 
them, and then, not knowing exactly what to answer, they 
would look at each other and at me. I persisted in my question- 
ing. At last a vigorous Jat, wedded to the soil from immemorial 
generations, would say that it was the dharti , the good earth of 
India, that they meant. What earth? Their particular village 
patch, or all the patches in the district o&province, or in the 
whole of India? And so question and answer went on, till they 
would ask me impatiently to tell them all about it. I would en- 
deavour to do so and explain that India was all this that they 
had thought, but it was much more. The mountains and the riv- 
ers of India, and the forests and the broad fields, which gave us 
food, were all dear to us, but what counted ultimately were the 
people of India, people like them and me, who were spread 
out all over this vast land. Bharat Mata , Mother India, was es- 
sentially these millions of people, and victory to her meant vic- 
tory to these people. You are parts of this Bharat Mata, I told 
them, you are in a manner yourselves Bharat Mata , and as this 
idea slowly soaked into their brains, their eyes would light up 
as if they had made a great discovery. 

I felt they had vast stores of suppressed energy and ability, 
and I wanted to release these and make them feel young and 
vital again. l 

Though outwardly there was diversity and infinite variety 
among our people, everywhere there was that tremendous im- 
press of oneness, which had held all of us together for ages 
past, whatever political fate or misfortune had befallen us. The 
unity of India was no longer merely an intellectual conception 
for me: it was an emotional experience which overpowered : 
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The Indian hotel chain 
that gives you business centres and 
leisure holidays. Under one roof. 


North India Ashok Hotel, Hotel Samrat, 
Qutab Hotel, Hotel Janpath, Lodhi 
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East India Kalinga Ashok, 
Bhubaneshwar Bodhgaya Ashok Airport 
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For business, the Ashok Group 
has the latest convention facilities in 
14 major cities 


€ For leisure it has idyllic getaways—wildlife, 


pilgrimages, royal palaces, beaches 


In fact it's the only group offering all these 
experiences On every budget—luxury to economy 


With 33 prime properties in 26 destinations and 25 
new projects being added, the Ashok Group spans the 
length and breadth of India 


Booking 1s very convenient Through nearly 400 
international outlets of OHR and Golden Tulip 


It has an in-house travel agency, entertainment, 
duty free shops 


And more The singular Ashok Group service and 
hospitality 


For information contact 


General Manager (Hotel Sales) 

India Tourism Development Corporation 

Ashok Hotel 50 B Chanakyapur: New Delhi 110 021 
Tel 600121, 600412 Cables ASHOKAHOTEL 

Telex 031 61779, 031-65207 
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Third World Expectations and UN 


N. KRISHNAN 


TH Secretary-General of the United Nations dec- 
lareda couple of years ago “Today we face a 
world of almost infinite promise and potentially 
terminal destruction The choice 1s ours The ques- 
tion 1s whether governments and peoples of the 
world are capable, together, of making the right 
choice ”’ 

The United Nations rose Phoentix-like from the 
ashes of the Second World War The Charter of the 
UN was not just a Charter for the new organisation 
— nor meie aiticles of association among the mem- 
bers — but rather a blue-print for a new world order 
Visionary idealism combined with the excitement 
of institution-building opened up a vast panorama 
of constructive cooperation There was a tremendous 
resurgence of hope following the devastation of the 
war of building a world without war and of usher- 
ing in an era of peace and. prosperity for all peoples 
However, the spectre of the ‘cold’ war had already 
begun to castits dark shadow over the fledgling 
United Nations The accord between erstwhile allies 
gave way to bitter hostility The antagonism of 
the two opposing blocs threatened to frustrate 
almost all positive action and forward movement 
States not belonging to either of the two blocs were 
witness to polemics and pitched political battles of 
a virulence not hitherto known which threatened 
to wreck the veiy edifice which the allies had them- 
selves so painstakingly erected It 1s indeed a miracle 
that the Umted Nations survived this shock The 
name ‘United Nations’ was President Franklin D 
Roosevelt’s contribution But even in those very 
early years ıt was well on its way to earning the 
sobriquet ““Disunited Nations” 

The UN was founded 43 years ago Over these 
four decades and more, it has had its ups and down 
— moments of glory and sunshine and moments 
of disgrace and gloom — times when the community 
of nations represented there pulled together and 
times when they pulled far apart — occasions when 
the UN succeeded 1n doing something positive in 
E with the issue before it and others when it 
faile 
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However, at no time was there the kind of disap- 
pointment, and perhaps even despair, that seems 
to characterise the mood of the world today with 
regard to the world body Is it because the UN 
has somehow become Jess effectrve than before? 
Or ıs it the case that world expectations have grown 
and the performance of the UN looks inadequate 
against them? Or ıs it that perceptions of the UN 
and its role have changed — especially in some 
powerful countries — and this, in turn, is having 
an adverse impact on the functioning of the UN? 
There ıs an element of truth in all these, but it would 
be fair to say that ıt ıs the last factor which 1s most 
relevant 

An objective assessment of the record of the UN 
in the fifties and the sixties would show that 1t was 
not any more successful than 1t has been 1n. the last 
two decades Ifthe pluses and mmuses are added 
up, the balance-sheet 1s not very different now from 
what 1t was before I concede that there was an 
aura about the UN then, which has now dimmed 
The UN seemed to be domg great things, and more 
important, in a spectacular way Personalities like 
Krishna Menon gave it statute, not only its drama- 
tic dimension But now, the ardour of those times 
is lost, the excitement of those times ıs gone Thus, 
we come back agam to the basic point I made 
about perceptions having changed The reality 1s 
still very much the same, it 1s the way we see it and 
experience 1t which has changed 

This 1s the crisis ın multilateralism that has arisen 
1n recent years — a crisis characterised by growing 
loss of faith in the UN and increasing marginalisa- 
tron of the UN The quantum of resources required 
by the UN 1s growing but the willingness to provide 
them 1s diminishing With less money the UN has 
to cut back further on its programmes and activities 
and its effectiveness 1s further reduced The UN is 
being asked todo more and more on an ever 
smaller budget — which it obviously cannot do — 
and when ıt fails, ıt ıs subjected to even greater 
criticism Thus, the situation we now haveis a 
suspended no-confidence judgement aggravated by a 
resource crunch 

The United States (the current administration and 
mfluential sections in Congress and other powerful 
lobbies all taken together) exemplifies the most 
virulent manifestation of this combination The US 
does not see the UN as doing what it ought to be 
doing, but on the contrary, engaging in many un- 
productive activities, which go beyond its mandate or 
which ıt 1s ill-equipped to do, often politicising issues 
which are technical, the US feels that those who 
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are asked to pay the most have the least influence in 
taking decisions on the budget and the programme, 
further, ın the US view the money that 1s allocated 
ıs not expended ın the most cost effective manner, 
and finally, the UN, as it ıs functioning now, no 
longer fully serves the foreign policy goals of the 
US The other major contributors — both of the 
West and the East — do not subscribe to all these 
opinions, although the underlying political philo- 
sophy is shared, in varying degrees, by some of 
them But one thing they are all agreed on is the 
limiting of the budget growth of the UN 

This 1s a rather bald and brief summary of the 
point of view of the major contributors But what 
is the view of the other side — the so called Third 
World? 

The non-aligned and other developing countries 
see the present trends as posing a threat to the UN 
as well as to the very process of multilateralism The 
attack launched on the UN has demoralised it, the 
squeeze on the budget ıs rendering ıt impotent, the 
call for reordering of priorities will result 1n gross 
distortion of priorities, the changes demanded will 
give the powerful minority a veto on what the majo- 
rity wants and wills and will make a mockery of the 
principle of sovereign equality enshrined im the 
Charter, and finally, it ıs not the majority that has 
hijacked the UN — as alleged — but the minority 
which 1s seeking to hijack it 

The non-aligned have, for many years now, been 
calling for greater commitment to the United 
Nations, especially of the major powers and the 
display of the required political will to reach positive 
understandings and meaningful decisions The 
current crisis has worsened the situation For us 
non-aligned countries, 1t 1s very much the last straw 
on the camel’s back 

The United States and the others insisted. on the 
UN initiating a process of reform This has been 
done But the illegal withholding of the assessed 
contribution has not yet been restored And even 
after the administrative and budgetary reform pro- 
cess has been completed, will the requisite political 
will and commitment to engage in meaningful 
dialogue and purposeful negotiations be forth- 
coming? 

Let us now look at the demand side — has NAM 
been really so extravagant 1n the expectations it has 
articulated and the demands it has made? What are 
these expectations and demands? They fall within 
the areas of disarmament, peace and development, 
which are the central issues of our time and which 
have been the principal concerns ofthe NAM TI 
would add one other general principle which covers 
all these areas — and that 1s the democratisation of 
international relations 

The nexus among the three 1s obvious Suffice it 
to say that we cannot pursue any one of them in a 
meaningful sense to the neglect of the others Deve- 
lopment cannot take place in an environment of 
insecurity filled with tension and potential of actual 
conflict, likewise, global peace requires harmonious 
social and economic development of all peoples and 
all nations There cannot be islands of calm and 
prosperity amidst a turbulent sea of conflict or 
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poverty However, we can neither preserve peace nor 
promote development while fuelling a feverish arms 
race at the same time Progress 1n disarmament 15 
essential for peace and development 

Even as these 15sues are inter-related, the world 
of today has become increasingly inter-dependent 
No nation, however powerful, 1s a fortress unto 
itself, and can hope to buy immunity from adversity 
altogether In this rapidly expanding global village 
we are all neighbours drawing closer to each other 
We must learn to work together seeking Joint solu- 
tions In the words of Indira Gandhi ‘‘Nationalism 
does not detach from our common humanity What 
a marvellous opportunity ıs ours, with immense 
knowledge and increasing capability Let us grasp it 
though it be in the midst of dangers ” 

The Non-Aligned Movement, founded by great 
leaders like Jawaharlal Nehru, has recognised this 
fundamental truth The policy of non-alignment has 
therefore steadfastly espoused peaceful co-existence 
and cooperation 

The non-aligned nations are all developing coun- 
tries, though in various stages of development 
They need to invest every ounce of their energy in 
their development They certainly do not desire a 
world riven with conflicts and tensions However, 
the reality of the world today 1s that most of these 
conflicts and tensions have their roots 1n rivalries 
between power blocs and the spheres of influence 
sought to be maintained Therefore, non-aligned 
countries have raised their voice against such arti- 
ficial, divisive and unacceptable concepts They 
have instead striven for international cooperation 
based on non-use of force, non-intervention and 
non-interference 

The situation has become even more urgent and 
critical in this nuclear age A world armed to the 
teeth cannot contemplate peace The arms race 
especially 1n its nuclear dimension must be arrested 
and reversed Disarmament must go together with 
efforts to secure a relaxation in international 
tensions and the extinguishing of flash points of 
confrontation and conflict 

We have welcomed the agreement between the US 
and the Soviet Union on the elimination of inter- 
mediate nuclear weapons This is, however, only a 
beginning and must lead soon to the elimination of 
all nuclear weapons 1n the arsenals of all five nuclear 
weapon powers That ıs the only way to prevent a 
nuclear war or the threat of it 

NAM has been ın the vanguard of the campaign 
against nuclear weapons and for disarmament The 
very first summit in Belgrade in 1961 had highlighted 
the danger of nuclear war And ın the three Special 
Sessions of the General Assembly on Disarmament 
held so far, NAM has played an active and con- 
structive role The comprehensive and carefully 
structured Action Plan presented by Prime Minister 
Rajıv Gandhi at the Third Session in June 1988 
seeks the elimination of all nuclear weapons by 
2010 and the establishment of a system of global 
security at reduced levels of armaments geared to 
meet no more than basic defence 1equirements 

The non-aligned have been equally concerned 
about the building of peace and stability in the 
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world The Movement was born out of a process 
of decolonisation Support to liberation move- 
ments and freedom struggles 15 a. cardinal principle 
It 1s therefore only natural that the Movement has 
pledged suppoit to SWAPO and expressed itself in 
no uncertain terms on an issue such as Namibia 
which 1s the last surviving colony in Africa, and the 
colomal power remains intransigent And within 
South Africa itself, violence and upheavels will not 
end until the pernicious system of apartheid ts rooted 
out Comprehensive mandatory sanctions are there- 
fore mescapable At the same time the Movement 
has also demonstrated its dynamic and practical 
orientation by setting up the AFRICA Fund to 
help the Frontline States and the liberation move- 
ments Pledges amounting to the equivalent of 
US $264 million in cash, kind and project assis- 
tance have been made by some 47 countries, both 
non-aligned and others Implementation of many 
projects 1s under way 

The same holds good for the Middle East. A 
grievous injustice has been done to the people of 
Palestine who have been driven out of their home- 
land Until this injustice 1s undone and Israel 
vacates ifs aggression, there can be no peace in this 
region Here again, the non-aligned have shown 
their constructive spirit by urging the convening of 
an International Peace Conference with the parti- 
cipation of all parties concerned in order to arrive 
at a durable peace The PLO as the sole legitimate 
representative of the Palestinian people should have 
an equal say 

Non-aligned countries, particularly the small and 
more vulnerable ones, see the Non-Aligned Move- 
ment as a shield to protect their sovereignty and hard 
won independence In the region of Central America 
the Movement has unequivocally defended the right 
of the nations to determine their own future and 
to pursue their own policies ın peace and freedom 
and ìn an atmosphere of good netghbourliness with- 
out intimidation or interference from outside 

There 1s an unexplained and irrational belief in 
some parts of the developed world that the call of 
the non-aligned countries fora New International 
Economic Order threatens their future prosperity 
Nothing could be further from the truth We have 
a deep and abiding faith in mter-dependence We do 
not seek our own growth at the cost of the pros- 
perity of others We only ask for an opportumty 
to participate on equitable teums in international 
economic exchanges so that we can also develop and 
prosper 

The call for the establishment of the NIEO was 
not an assault on the citadel of the North — but 
rather for an opening of the portals in order that both 
the North and the South may meet and work together 
for mutual progress The demands made by the 
South, while they may seem daunting because of their 
comprehensive scope, were never all that radical 
The target of one per cent of GNP for development/ 
assistance is not an impossible or unattainable one, 
as some aid giving countries have already demons- 
trated There 1s nothing radical in asking for stabler 
commodity prices — indeed, commodity prices have 
steadily dechned in. relation to industrial goods and 
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even a call for levelling up would have been more 
than justified The steep rise in 1nterest rates in the 
North has virtually cancelled out the concessronal 
finance given and a net reverse flow from developing 
countries 1s now taking place Therefore, the call 
for providing relief from the crushing debt burden of 
the developing world 1s not a plea for charity but a 
demand for justice and fair play And our demand 
for the roll back of protectionist measures 1s no 
more than a demand for freeing trade from the 
obstacles of tariff and non-tariff barriers 

Indira Gandhi described NAM as “the largest 
peace movement in the world" It is a peace move- 
ment notin any narrow sectarian sense but in the 
sense of peoples all over the world striving to shape 
their own future without domination or interference 
and to live in peaceful co-existence among diflerent 
ideologies and social systems 

The non-aligned countries have tried to promote 
an alternative system of relations among nations, one 
which 1s not based on power blocs and the balance 
of power, but on Justice and equity among nations 
Such a system can be built only through a demo- 
cratisation of international relations The mighty 
and the affluent may continue to wield then clout, 
but the weak and the poor should have their say in 
how the affairs of the world in which they have a 
stake are to be governed 

The non-aligned countries have worked towards 
this end, their purpose ıs manifest in their refusal to 
adopt positions based on pre-concerved notion or 
pre-determined policies derived from alliances and 
allegiances They try to look at every issue indepen~ 
dently on its own merits and in the framework of 
world peace and cooperation They forge their col- 
lective action on the basis of consensus reached as 
independent countries following independent 
policies 

The response of the major powers has been luke- 
warm if not hostile. The Security Council] — which 
1s the only organ with mandatory powers — 1s often 
paralysed because of the veto of one or another 
permanent member The General Assembly which 1s 
the organ with universal representation and de- 
mocratic participation, where the principle of 
sovereign equality 1s applied, 1s sought to be reduced 
to a mere debating forum Decisions taken by a 
majority vote are not only often ignored but dent- 
grated as unrealistic expressions of a tyrannical majo- 
rity working on the basis of blind group loyalties 
The principle of consensus 1s now being advocated 
as the panacea for all ills Interestingly enough, you 
may go through the Charter with a fine tooth comb 
and still not find the term "consensus" The decision- 
making process set out in the Charter 1s the demo- 
cratic one of majority vote — two-thirds 1n certain 
instances And in all the earlier twenty or thirty 
years of the UN those who are now insisting on con- 
sensus were quite happy to follow the Charter pro- 
visions for voting — obviously because it sutted 
them then An understanding that every effort will 
hereafter be made to achieve a consensus on the 
programme and budget has already been reached We 
will have to see how ıt 1s going to work. 

At this stage, I wish to return to up a point which 
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1 had made, but not further developed It is not 
only the major powers and contributors who are 
now dissatisfied with the UN We, the non-aligned, 
are also dissatisfied Indeed, ın some respects, 
we are even disillusioned Our disillusionment 
is all the greater, since as small and medium 
powers, we need the UN in a more funda- 
mentaland vital sense, than the major powers do 
Oui stake in the UN 1s greater Therefore, we should 
be in the forefront exploring ways and means not 
only ofsaving the UN and the multilateral process 
but also strengthening it If we have to make some 
sacrifices we should be prepared to make them If we 
have to make some adjustments in our approach for 
tactical reasons, we should not shrink from them 

I have often wondered whether our victories of the 
past at the UN—few as they were—did not look 
grander and taste sweeter because we were in a 
minority and yet managed to prevail over the bigger 
powers Conversely, today our failures appear 
greater, because we are in the majority and yet we 
aie not able to move the bigger powers 1n the direc- 
tion we want Our frustration 1s that much deeper 
and more bitter 

However, we cannot, as I said a moment ago, 
afford to despair and seek 1efuge in cynicism We 
should be active in searching for solutions and 
remedies We should be ready for compromise, 
without abandoning basic principles 

In the first place, we should do some soul search- 
ing ourselves Have we been acting responsibly and 
1n confirmity with our own precepts and principles? 
Has our rhetoric overtaken our sense of realism as 
well as capacity for action? Many of the non-aligned 
are vulnerable to pressure — however much we may 
regret and condemn such pressures, let us face the 
truth —and often fail to sustam the position that as 
a group we may have decided to adopt Such lapses 
cannot but damage our credibility and eventually 
our effectiveness This tends also to discredit the 
institution itself 

We now have the majority in the UN That 
gives us confidence, prestige and power However, 
have we always used 1t with wisdom and discretion? I 
suggest that we have not It ıs 1n our interest to 
keep the UN viable and make it work We must, 
therefore, carry the minority with us All. the more 
so, because that minority has the clout and the 
resources We must learn to become more selective— 
in choosing both the issue and the occasion— when 
we should use our majority to force a decision and 
when to opt for more conciliatory methods 

In respect of the administration and budget, we 
have not always been sufficiently attentive We are 
as deeply concerned about every UN dollar being 
spent efficiently as the others are And yet, somehow, 
the impression has been created that we are not cost 
conscious Some of our attitudes and actions have 
unfortunately contributed to this 
* . In formulating programmes, we cannot be entirely 
unmindful of the budgetary implications and over- 
all resource constraints Itis a fact that the major 
contributors have become niggardly Some of the 


` governments argue thatitis their parliaments (and 
public opinion) which have compelled them to take: 
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such a rigid, parsimonious posture We should do 
all we can to educate, persuade and convert such 
countries to change their present policies But, in 
the meanwhile, we cannot afford to behave as if the 
money would somehow be found and go on voting 
additional programmes In a situation when the 
budget is shrinking, we have to reoider our priori- 
ties, since everything we want cannot be included 
Experience hitherto shows that we find ıt very diffi- 
cult to agree among ourselves within the NAM/G-77 
about such reassignment of priorities 

Lest these critical remarks be musunderstood, let 
me hasten to add that 1t 1s certamly not my case that 
the non-aligned 1s to blame for the:mess the UN ıs 
in, nor is ıt my case that if we mended our ways, 
everything would become allright No, it will not 
The major contributors—and notably the US— 
must change their attitude and action The 
UN will otherwise be doomed to limp along It 
will not die, because even for the US the UN 
still has its uses But it will survive as a paralytic— 
severely constrained 1n functions and faculties The 
point which I hope I have succeeded in making 1s 
that 1n this crisis situation, the entire UN member- 
ship has a sbared responsibility The US and 
others undoubtedly bear a grave reponsibility— but 
we of the non-aligned and developing woild also have 
our responsibility and we must not shrink from 
discharging 1t 

I shall conclude with a brief reference to some 
ideas for reform and revitalisation of the UN Some 
of them are concrete and otheis are speculative 

In the first place, most of the discussion today 
focusses on the General Assembly and ECOSOC 
and the UN system asa whole in the SOCIO-econo- 
mic domain The Security Councilis not an issue, 
because there 1s tacit recognition. that the present 
Charter provisions relating to permanent members 
cannot be changed without bringing down the whole 
edifice The time will surely come for a radical 
transformation of the Council, but 1t 1s not for now 
Following a very perceptive and forthright report by 
the Secretary-General 1n 1982, the Security Council 
undertook an indepth examination of its working to 
see how it could be strengthened While 1t was intel- 
lectually stimulating and politically illuminating, it 
did not culminate in any tangible decisions or 
actions 

The question of the relative balance of power bet- 

ween the Council and the Assembly 1s no less diffi- 
cult The permanent membeis will not countenance 
any change 1n the present arrangements The Uniting 
for Peace resolution has long ago lost its relevance 
and the permanent members are reluctant to use 1t 
even for partisan purposes In any case, 1t has hardly 
any teeth to 1t 

In respect of the General Assembly, proposals vary 
from minor and modest changes in procedure and 
agenda, to more radical ones like the Assembly 
meeting 1n alternate years The ECOSOC has for 
over a decade and a half been searching for a role 
to play and no one ıs sure whether ıt can play it 
effectively even when it does find one There is a 
pioposal for an expanded ECOSOC with universal 
membership Negotiations have been going on 
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about suggestions for the elimination, merger ot 
reduction 1n periodicity and duration of meetings of 
various inter-governmental bodies which have proli- 
ferated in the socio-economic domain There are 
other fai-reaching proposals for setting up a high- 
level think tank or constituting a management group 
comprising the Secretary-General and Agency Heads 
to review and coordinate the policies and opera- 
tions of the entire system A consensus on any of 
these will be possible only if the present. atmosphere 
of mutual suspicion and tension 1s cleared 

There 1s a group in New York which 1s pushing 
a proposal for Charter reform called the Binding 
Triad It seeks to confer mandatory status on 
GA resolutions, provided they are adopted 1n a three 
way vote —the first, on the basis of one country one 
vote, the second, weighted according to the popu- 
lation of the country, and the third, weighted accord- 
ing to the assessed contribution to the budget It 
1S an Ingenious proposal but it has little chance of be- 
ing accepted by the majority of Third World countries 

There 1s another proposal to adapt the tripartite 
structure of the ILO to other Agencies in the 
UN system It offers interesting possibilities 
One couldn't say more at present 

One other innovation, which has already been 
tried at some special UN Conferences, is the 
convening of parallel meetings of NGOs etc This 
was done at the Population Conference in. Bucharest 
and Mexico, the Women's Conference in Nairobi, 
and the Special Session on Disarmament in a 
modified manner The United Nations — unlike 
the League — 1s not only an association of govern- 
ments but of peoples The Charter 1s an engage- 
ment among the peoples of the world unlike the 
League Covenant, which was an agreement among 
the governments Therefore, there may be a case 
for associating the people more directly 1n some 
form with the discussions in the UN, even if not in 
the decision-making It sounds far-fetched but may 
be worth thinking about 

Lastly, to turn to a very concrete suggestion 
which 1s being talked about, namely, the reduction 
of the present ceiling of 25 per cent on the highest 
contributor (USA) The rationale ıs that if the 
ceiling were reduced to say 10 per cent, the present 
preponderance of one or two countries will be re- 
duced 1n budget and programme making Correspon- 
dingly, power as well as responsibility will be more 
widely dispersed among a larger number of countries, 

I have mentioned only a few points It is by no 


means a complete list of the various ideas being floated. 


Finally, a reflection The UN 1s not a super- 
state and the ‘one world’ of Wendell Wilkie still 
remains a distant dream Nevertheless, the Charter 
does provide a framework for a new world order. 
But to make the Charter work, all nations — 
especially the stronger — must be prepared to give 
alittle If no one will yield even a modicum of 
sovereignty for the common good, no cooperation 
will be possible and there can be no true community 
of nations The peoples of the world want peace 
and progress and expect the UN to show the way 
Can we betray their trust? Can we afford to go 
backward? J 
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Remedy for Debt Overhang 


ARJUN K. SENGUPTA 


"Ts hand-wringing and finger-pointing sparked by 
the inteinational debt crisis distracts policy- 
makers from the central point A part of the 
liabilities run up by the highly indebted middle- 
income countries 1s no longer serviceable Recog- 
nising this 1s not radicalism, but simply an accep- 
tance of reality Creditois and debtors alike would be 
well-advised to begin now to make provisions for 
confronting it 
Most of the debt was contracted when the debtor 
nations’ real interest costs were negligible, their 
terms of trade were rising and world trade was 
expanding In terms of today’s conditions, these 
countries clearly overborrowed or the banks over- 
lent Real interest 1ates that averaged 0 7 per cent 
during 1973-80 increased to 6 7 per cent in 1980-85 
Terms of trade that improved at a 2 2 per cent aver- 
age per year between 1973 and 1982 declined steadily 
at 2 68 per cent during 1983-87 Moreover, no one 
anticipated the 1980-82 turnaround in the world 
economy and the drastic policy changes in the 
industrial countries - tightening monetary policies, 
raising interest rates and contracting demand, all of 
which produced the worst recession since the 1930s 
The matter was complicated further by the rise of 
the dollar ın which most of the debt was denomi- 
nated, inflating the servicing burden 
The resource transfers that indebted countries 
would have to undertake to service their debts were 
too heavy, in relation to their GNP and export 
prospects, to be sustained The market recognised 
this, though policymakers, national or international, 
failed to face the reality Initially the international 
debt strategy of the IMF and other agencies treated 
the situation as a liquidity problem and tried to 
resolve 1t by rescheduling the debts, stretching them 
out over longer periods and reducing annual 
cash-flow requirements This was accompanied by 
substantial policy adjustments by many of the coun- 
tries under Fund-supported programmes It was 
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based The International Economy (. July/August 
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hoped that if the temporary liquidity shortages were 
overcome and the austerity-based policies restored 
balance- of-payments equilibrium, confidence in the 
indebted nations’ ability to make repayments would 
be revived and commercial banks would start 
relending In the event, many of these countries did 
generate substantial export surpluses and most of 
them met their obligations in full. But new lending 
failed to follow Even the external payments deficits 
fell, the economic contraction that ensured in the 
process reduced the capacity of these countries to 
service the total debt on a sustained basis 

The 1985 Baker initiative, acknowledging the 
need to boost the capacity to pay, mandated 
incieased output growth in the indebted countries 
It called for a policy change toward growth-oriented 
adjustment and proposed a moderate Increase in 
new lending -~ 2 5 per cent a year over the banks’ 
current exposure The market still did not believe 
that the modest growth in output and exports sub- 
sequently brought about would generate enough 
income to fully service the existing debt So, there 
was very little additional lending 

In spite of debt rescheduling, concerted lending, 
policy 1mprovements and the Baker strategy, the 
market's perception of the indebted nation’s ability 
to pay has not improved For proof, look at the 
steady decline in the secondary market price of the 
debts of these countries Between November 1985 
and October 1987 the secondary market prices fell 
by more than half ofthe outstanding debts of the 
three largest debtor countries in. Latin America — 
Argentina, Brazil and Mexico These prices are not 
always the best index of the actual market values of 
those debts, the secondary markets are often too thin 
and disorganised Nonetheless, they bear Witness 
to the continuous loss in market confidence In these 
countries’ ability to pay over time Clearly, the 
value of the banks’ claims on these indebted coun- 
tries has been impaired, but if the banks continue 
to carry these assets, it is unlikely they would 
Increase their exposure and offer new lending to 
these same countries This 1s true even if they had 
full confidence in these countries’ current economic 
policies and their ability to yield a net rate of return 
on new investment If the debt overhang could not 
be removed from the banks' books, and the impaired 
assets were not separated from new lending, the 
average expected value of the claims would fall so 
short of face value as to discourage all new invest- 
ments 

If this argument 1s accepted, the question to be ad- 
dressed 1s how to reduce the debt overhang of the 
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countries to improve their creditworthiness and shore 
up the confidence of the banks to increase new lend- 
ing. The banks today are 1n a much better position 
to accept writedowns Their capital has increased 
by about 67 per cent between the end of 1982 and 
the end of 1986, and LDC debts as a percentage of 
their total assets have fallen by almost 50 per 
cent Many banks also have made substantial loan- 
loss provisions and additions to reserves Several 
banks have actually already begun to write down the 
value of their LDC debts by discounting them ın the 
secondary markets But the savings are not passed 
on to the debtors, whose obligations remain 
unchanged 

My proposal for the creation of a Debt Adjust- 
ment Facility within the IMF is meant to harness 
the opportunities of the present situation by orga- 
nising international action to adjust a country’s 
outstanding debt The purpose is to improve the 
operation of international capital markets by remov- 
ing the excessive debt overhang and facilitating 
policy changes in debtor countries that raise their 
repayment capacity This should result ın a sub- 
stantial improvement in the marketability of LDC 
debts, after which normal market forces should be 
able to meet the requirements of the individual 
countries 

The proposal envisions three sets of simultaneous 
transactions to be negotiated among the banks, 
debtor nations and the IMF First, the creditor 
banks would agree to write off a portion of the 
outstanding debts of a country that joms the 
arrangement, and to exchange another portion of 
the debts for long-period, lower-interest (SDR 
related) secure bonds issued by the IMF Facility 
While the banks would continue to hold the remain- 
ıng portion of the debt, their overall exposure to an 
individual country would be reduced Even if there 
were no improvement in a country's capacity to 
pay, the market value of the debt remaining on the 
bank's books would rise, as long as the capacity to 
pay does not diminish 

In practice, however, the country's capacity to 
pay would actually improve, because ın the second 
set of transactions, the Facility would pass on the 
discounts on the debts ıt has acquired to the coun- 
try under a Fund programme with an appropriate 
policy package The Facility would convert a 
nations old debts into new debt with the same 
(long) repayment schedule of the principal and 
(low) interest as stipulated for the bonds issued to 
the creditor banks Although the country would 
receive no new money in this transaction, 1t would 
be freed from a substantial part of its debt over- 
hang, with a corresponding relief in interest pay- 
ments That will mduce the country to imple- 
ment the policy package, which in turn would 
improve its creditworthiness and attract new 
investment funds, the new investment will increase 
growth of output and exports, and raise the country’s 
capacity to pay 

The third set of transactions between the creditor 
banks and the debtor country would be related to 
the flow of new money, through increased voluntary 
lending. Reducing a bank’s exposure to a parti- 
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cular country, as a result of these adjustments, 
would be an incentive to increase lending The 
improvement of the creditworthiness of the coun- 
try would increase the expected value of the 
repayments and raise the market price of its debts, 
which also would attract new lending This pro- 
cess would be helped further if the World Bank 
and other financial agencies increased their lending 
at the same tıme In most cases debt reschedulings 
and concerted lendings take place to enable a coun- 
try to overcome its liquidity shortage and to main- 
tain 1ts repayments abroad If these were continued 
even after the adjustments, they would boost a 
nation’s productivity, and therefore its future 
repayment capacity 

Clearly, these transactions will help market forces 
resolve the debt problem, because ultimately it 1s 
the banks’ increased new lending that can free a 
nation from the debt trap by reinforcing its pay- 
ment capacity through growth-oriented adjustment 
But the beginning has to be made through a non- 
market arrangement, albeit one guided by market 
signals Amounts of the debt that the banks would 
unload and the extent of the discount, consisting. of 
the initial write off and of the conversion of the 
medium-term market-interest debts into the long- 
period, low-interest IMF debts, would be determined 
through negotiation The prices of the debts in 
the secondary market would be indicators but not 
the determinants of the actual discount That 
would depend on a bank's willingness to accept 
the writedowns, and the expected gains in the 
value of the remaining debts and improvement in 
the payments capacity of the indebted countries 
The banks also would take 1nto account the oppor- 
tunity to reduce their exposure to debtor countries in 
exchange for high-quality, secure IMF debts without 
having to enter the uncertain capital markets 

The transparency of the costs and benefits and the 
knowledge that all or most banks collectively agree 
to accept the writedown would persuade banks to 
provide the maximum discounts conditions permit- 
ted To avoid a potential free-rider problem — for 
example, a bank attempting to benefit from the 
eventual improvement in the quality of the claims 
without Joining the scheme and shouldering its costs 
— the debtor country may give seniority status to 
the participant banks, meeting their obligations 
before others But there need not be any compul- 
sion in the negotiation, which can be conducted 
almost as an informal auction among the parti- 
cipants 

There 1s also no need for the scheme to cover all 
indebted countries The approach can still be case- 
by-case If the Facility doubts a country’s com- 
mitment, or if the debts are of such questionable 
quality that the marginal adjustments of the type 
proposed are unlikely to improve matters without a 
wholesale writedown, or if no agreements are 
possible among the banks and the Fund and the 
country concerned, the Facility should be allowed to 
exclude the country from coverage 

The cost of the scheme 1s the IMF's contingent 
liability for payments onits debts to the banks if a 
debtor country fails to make its payments to the 
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Facility The probability of such failure is low, not 
only because it 15 1n the interest of the debtor country 
to avoid defaults, but also because 1ts obligations to 
the Facility would be much smaller than its original 
loans Besides, the country would be adhering to 
adjustment policies aimed at increasing 1ts repayment 
capacity, under the Fund programme So, if a country 
meets its obligations to the Facility, the Fund would 
be able to meet its obligations to the banks in full, 
and the scheme would cost nothing But the contin- 
gent liability stemming from a probable default of 
the country 1s a real cost that should be clearly recog- 
nised The Fund would have to accept that liabihty, 
with no tangible gain to itself except the promise of 
an improvement in the functioning of the interna- 
tional monetary system But that is precisely the role 
the Fund 1s expected to play 


There need not be any budgetary outgo for a 
creditor country to launch the scheme The Fund 
should have a financial backup, a provision that the 
Debt Adjustment Facility could draw on its general 
resources if ıt suffered a shortfall between payments 
and receipts But creditor nations must agree before- 
hand on the methods for remmbursing the Fund in 
case such a situation arises The contingent liability 
of the Fund is ultimately the liability of the :nter- 
national community 


If a Facility along these lines is established, 
its operations can be easily 1mproved and extended 
over time The quality of the IMF paper used to 
swap the LDC debts held by, the banks would 
guarantee the Facility's capture of practically the 
entire market discount on these debts The Facility 
should try to pass on as much of this discount as 
possible to the indebted countries in converting 
debts into long-term, low-interest obligations to 1tself 
But it also could retain some margin to build up its 
reserves or cover a part of the risk As a result, the 
whole operation may turn out to be quite profitable, 
especially 1f the contingency liability does not have to 
.be invoked Alternatively, the'new debts of the LDCs 
with the Facility may contain a growth element in 
the repayment schedules For instance, the interest 
charges may bea minimum of 64 plus x, where x 1s 
related to a country's export performance or revival 
of growth So, if the country's performance improves, 
the Facility may earn some extra dividend It might 
even sell these debts in the market if the improved 
performance 1s sustained and the value of the debts 
increases 


The Facility, once its has been set up, does not 
necessarily have to limit its operation to countries 
already facing a crisis, but may cover potential pro- 
blem debtors For example, if an indebted country’s 
debt-service ratio, or debt/GDP ratio, exceeds a 
particular figure, the Facility might help the country 
adjust its burden by sharing the discount, by swap- 
ping a part of the market debts for the Facility's 
debts, or by providing a loan to the country to enable 
1t to buy back a portion of its outstanding debts 


Inthe long run, this may be the most significant 
role for the Debt Adjustment Facility preventive 
medicine to stop an indebted developing country from 
becoming à problem debtor country O 
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Nourishing Fields For 
Flourishing Yields 


NATIONAL FERTILIZERS LIMITED is 
among the Top Public Sector Companies 1n the 
Country in terms of investment 


NFL plants at Nangal, Bhatinda and Panipat 
have a combined production capacity of about 
seven lakh tonnes of nitrogen per annum 


KISAN KHAD and KISAN UREA produced 
at NFL plants are rich in Nitrogen, the primary 
nutrient for plant growth 


NFL fertilizers are easily available to farmers 
through a large network of dealers, cooperatives 
and agro-industries 


NFL promotional programmes are aimed to pro- 
mote balanced use of fertilizers and educate 
the farmers 1n modern agricultural] techniques 


As the largest producers of nitrogenous fertilizers 
in India NFL 1s now geared to play the role 
of a pace setter in the fertilizer industry 


... ALL THE WAY TO A HEALTHY 
HARVEST 


National Fertilizers Limited 


(A Government of India Undertaking) 
20 Community Centre, East of Kailash 
New Delhi-110065 









For hands that weave magic 


Bsseian Handlooms Interwoven with Gime. 3,000 yeors 
. $rexieliess woven into a living art. Helping keep I$ alive ts 
eko Bieeiewal Handloom Development Eglon 
Reatlaiseg the potential of the handloom bma » which 
provides either direc& or Imdirect employment to ‘over 
7milion people fa irala, BIHDC is implementing 
various schemes to sustaiz, premete and develop it 
Corntnitted to weaver welfare, INIHDC today makes 
availa&ie renew materials, easily and at the fight 
pice R ehemmelizes funds to State Handloom 
D eperecus amd gocieties and is engaged in 
building a marketing complex through which 
every weaver will be assured! a feir priee for 
his goods Also, certam sehemes targeted 
towards weaver welfare are Pay &nno- 
unced The sgéesadour of Indian Handlooms 
is knowe Qe were over Pierre Cardin of 
Fame, Zendra Reaedies of Britain and Issey 
Miyake &e8 Jagar, inspired by them have 
designed high fashion garmemés Nat are as 
expressive of their style ame erigimalhy as the 
fabrics themselves " Yreerafere, Sire faands that 
wesya magic must be preteeted And that is 
NHDBC's objective a£ 




















(A Govt. of India Undertaking} 
10th & llth Floors “Vikas Deep”, 22 Station Road, Lucknow-226 019 
Phones ¢ 31675, 32096, 42209 34324 
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Resource Allocation and Planning for Education 
ANAND SARUP 


I 


ER since the National Development Council and 

both the Houses of Parliament approved the 
National Policy on Education in 1986, people from 
all walks of life have been looking forward to the 
reorientation and revitalisation of the education 
system 

Till the beginning of the year 1988-89, at least 
the educated people, acquainted .with the working 
of the Government, were quite optimistic about the 
outcome of the new policy This was because, 
within a few months of the policy declaration, a 
detailed Progiamme of Action had been drawn up, 
spelling out the measures envisaged to achieve the 
policy objectives Itis possible to fault this Pro- 
gramme on many grounds but everyone concedes 
that never before was policy formulation accom- 
pained or immediately followed up with a public 
document giving specific details of the structural 
and operational changes set out for implementation 
It ıs significant that both the Houses of Parlia- 
ment considered and gave their approval for the 
Programme of Action formally tabled by the 
Government 

The events in 1987-88 provided grounds for 
reassurance about the Government's continued 
commitment to the New Education Policy This 
was largely because the Cabinet cleared many pro- 
posals for educational reorganisation etc put for- 
ward by the Department of Education as expedi- 
tiously as possible, and the Planning Commission 
raised the annual plan allocation for education for 
1987-88 to Rs 800 crores from around Rs 350 
crores for 1986-87 The Prime Minister continued to 
talk enthusiastically about Education, within the 
broad framework of Human Resource Development, 
being the key to India’s modernisation and deve- 
lopment 

Several developments in 1988-89 are, however, 
disquieting for educatiomists and others committed 
to educational development Firstly, the attention 
of the Prime Minister who, after all, was the omy 
motive force behind the New Policy on Education, 
has strayed from education, which yields results 
very very slowly, to other programmes which have 
a much shorter period of gestation The Planning 
Commission has also played down the importance 
of education by refusing to provide, for the annual 
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plan of 1988-89, even symbolic increase of one per- 
cent onthe outlay for 1987-88 Thirdly, the man 
in the street is also beginning to be disenchanted 
with the new policy because he sees no evidence of 
tts having affected the day-to-day working of the 
educational institutions Even in Central unr 
versities and other institutions 1n. Centrally admunis- 
tered Union Territories, measures to bring about 
changes in the system have not been introduced 

People had suspended cynicism about the Govern- 
ment’s pronouncement regaiding fundamental reform 
of the educational system largely because the 
Goveinment itself unleashed a frank and self-critical 
examination of the existing state of affairs through a 
countrywide debate by releasing to the public a 
document entitled Challenge of Education The 
Government’s seriousness was also reflected in the 
promptness with which the new policy and a Pro- 
gramme of Action to implement it were issued It 
was also noted that, untypically, the policy docu- 
ment unequivocally stated that the initiation of the 
process of change would not take yeais In part VII 
ofthe policy ıt was clearly stated that "while far- 
reaching changes will have to be incorporated in the 
quality and 1ange of education, the process of intro- 
ducing discipline into the system will have to be 
started, here and now, 1n what exists" ` 

Notwithstanding the fact that the pay scales etc 
ofall categories of teachers have been revised and 
many other measures are being taken to augment the 
resources for education, the man in the síreet feels 
that, contrary to expectations raised, no measures 
have so far been taken to see that “all teachers teach 
and all students study" The fact that there is no 
noticeable change in the curriculum, methods of 
teaching and the examination system, in most of the 
schools, colleges and universities, is understandably 
forcing more and more people to revert back to cyni- 
cism We know from experience of so many other 
policies and programmes that nothing saps the 1nitr- 
ative, the creativity, the will to change and public 
participation more than a feeling of cynicism regard- 
ing the sincerity and commitment of the Government 
Fortunately, we still have anothe: chance to strike at 
the roots of cynicism The Planning Commission 
can, while formulating the Eighth Five Year Plan of 
Education, follow a non-conventional approach to 
programme planning as well as funding with a view 
to hastening the implementation of the National 
Pohcy on Education 1986 


In 
Asfar as funding for educational development 
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is concerned, there is no better way of highlighting 
the problem than quoting straight from the Challenge 
of Education document brought out by the Ministry 
of Education in August, 1985 In para 3 10 of this 
document, it has been stated that perhaps the most 
important reason for the present state of affairs 1s the 
obvious paucity of resources “While budgetary 
allocations for plan expenditure for education have 
gone up substantially over the years, these have not 
kept pace with the growth in enrolments or rise in 
prices As a result, the total expenditure per students 
per year, by the Centre and the States, has declined 
in real terms More than 90 per cent of expenditure 
(in some States even more than 98 per cent) 1s spent 
on teachers’ salaries and adm.nistration Practically 
nothing 1s available to buy a black-board and chalks, 
let alone charts, other inexpensive teaching aids, or 
even pitchers for drinking water ” 

In this very paragraph (3 10) of the Challenge of 
Education, an attempt has also been made to join 
issue with the oft-repeated escapist’s argument that 
the situation can be saved by making marginal 
investments of financial resources and employing 
non-monetary inputs on a laige scale The docu- 
ment clearly states that "there is no point 1n conti- 
nuing with unsubstantiated argument that 1t 1s possi- 
ble to save the situation with non-monetary inputs 
If such an alternative approach ıs considered prac- 
tical or viable, those who put ıt forward must spell 
it out and convince the country and the educationists 
that what 1s advocated 1s really possible ” 

It ıs significant that during the intensive debate 
which followed the public issue of the Challenge 
of Education, nobody contested the need for financial 
investments on a much larger scale for improving the 
coverage, content and quality of education 
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Available data for the expenditure on education 
being incurred by various countries shows that, m 
spite of being so much bebind most counfries in the 
matter of literacy, universalisation of elementary 
education, vocationalisation and, above all, the 
quality of education, India was spending on educa- 
tion around three per cent of the GNP in 1979-80 — 
something more probably than the corresponding 
figures for a few countries of South Asia but 
certainly much less than what is being spent by Sri 
Lanka, Malaysia, Algeria, Tanzania, Uganda, etc 
That 1s why, in the National Policy on Education 
1986, 1t has been laid down that “education will be 
treated as a crucial area of investment for national 
development and suivival . While the actual require- 
ments will be computed from time to time on the 
basis of monitoring and review, the outlay on edu- 
cation will be stepped-up to the extent essential for 
policy implementation in the Seventh Plan It will 
be ensured that from the Eighth Five Year Plan 
onwards, it will uniformly exceed six per cent of the 
National Income" 

Since it 1s public policy on education that is a 
crucial determinant of available educational places 
and opportunities 1n oul country, ıt ıs the Centre 
and State expenditure on education that 1s used for 
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policy planning and its implementation This includes 
both plan and non-plan outlays As per 1985-86 
data presented in Table I, plan expenditure was only 
12 12. per cent of the total expendit. re of which also 
the bulk was being provided for by the State Govern- 
ments i 


TABLE I 


Budgeted Expenditure (Revenue Account) on Education and 
other Departments 1985-86 











State[ Union Budgeted Expenditure Per capita Percentage 
Territory (Revenue Account) Budgeted of Budgeted 
Plan Non-vian total Expendiz Expenditure 
(Rs in ture .on Education 
à cro) es) (in Rs) — to total 
Budget 
(Revenue 
Account) 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
Andhra Pradesh 5115 54406 59521 10] 12 188 
Assam 3381 18881 22262 9968 226 
Bihar 2453 47507 49960 6426 243 
Gujarat 13293 42199 55492 14718 241 
Haryana 2477 15289 17766 11989 172 
Himachal] Pradesh 834 7660 8494 18061 192 
Jammu & Kashmir 1317 8453 9770 145 86 137 
Karnataka 47 84 40376 45160 109 26 187 
Kerala 2145 39178 41323 14837 30 0 
Madhya Pradesh 4654 43147 47801 8215 157 
Maharashtra 3438 80558 83996 12046 167 
Manipur 437 3058 3495 21696 241 
Meghalaya 305 1890 2195 14299 149 
Nagaland 292 2641 2933 30949 128 
Orissa 3600 18528 22128 7667 185 
Punjab 2036 25040 27076 14616 208 
Rajasthan 4367 34457 38824 9905 250 
Sikkim 4 86 714 1200 31546 15 6 
Tamil Nadu 11247 45722 56969 108 35 200 
Tripura 1125 3493 4618 19856 193 
Uttar Pradesh 9418 69695 79113 6430 19 4 
West Bengal 10894 47719 58613 9729 22 8 
A & N Islands 1 23 725 848 35496 129 
Arunachal Pradesh 436 1212 1657 22777 100 
Chandigarh 285 1719 2004 33937 271 
Dadra & Nagar 
Haveli 087 131 218 18475 225 
Delhi 2542 11931 14473 18974 330 
Goa, Daman & 
Diu 266 2559 2825 23042 209 
Lakshadweep 074 193 267 61521 128 
Mizoram 410 1307 1717 285 83 146 
Pondicherry 316 1187 1503 22178 190 
INDIA 926 37 6715 84 764221 10041 201 





From the above data it would become apparent 
that even though education has been in the Con- 
current List now for more than a decade, and 
policies and priorities are generally determined by 
the Central Government and the Planning Commis- 
sion, the responsibility for providing funds, as 
brought out ın Table II for education continues to 
be borne by the States As Table I shows, most 
States are having to allocate more than 20 per cent 
of their total revenue for education, while some 
States, Bihar and Kerala for instance, spend 24 3 per 
cent and 30 per cent respectively for education 

The situation 1s expected to change now with the 
adoption of the National System of Education 
under the New Education Policy Till now, under the 
plan, the Central Government provided broadly for. 
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TABLE II 


Contribution of Centre and States to Educational Finance 
m India (Plan Expenditure) 


(Percentage) 


Cential State Total 
Government Government 


Five Year Plans 





First Five Year Plan 26 74 100 (153) 
Second Five Year Plan 25 75 100 (273) 
Third Five Year Plan 26 74 100 (589) 
Fourth Five Year Plan 33 67 100 (823) 
Fifth Five Ycar Plan 32 68 100 (1285) 
Sixth Five Year Plan 29 71 100 (2524) 
Seventh Five Year Plan* 37 63 100 (6383) 





Noie (a) Figures 1n parentheses are 1n Crores of Rs 
(b) * — Draft 
Source Five Year Plan Documents, Planning Commission, 
Government of India, New Delhi 


() all the new programmes, irrespective. of their 
nature, for central institutions, (11) schemes foi 
quality upgradation through the University Grants 
Commission for universities and colleges of the 
State Goveinments, (111) special schemes for quality 
improvement, through teachers’ training, equip- 
ment and infrastructure for laboiatories and 
libraries for technical institutions established or 
sponsored by the States, and (iv) other schemes 
which were classified under the fully or partially 
funded Central and Centrally sponsored schemes 

The schemes of Central funding for institutions 
managed oi supported by State Governments have 
often been subjects of bitter controversy on the 
following grounds 

(a) while the Central Government perceives the 
resources provided by them to the State Govern- 
ments or their 1nstitutions as largesse to the States, 
the State Governments often regard the resources 
thus transferred as unwarranted appropriations by 
Central Government which would otherwise have 
augmented the total Kitty of Central resources 
transferrable to the States under the Gadgil formula, 

(b) every new Central or Centrally sponsored 
scheme ıs Judged ın the context of the criteria laid 
down for these in the Fourth Five Year Plan docu- 
ment and not superseded so far by any decision of 
the National Development Council, and 

(c) the policies regarding the schemes, institutions, 
items and quantum of funding are generally deter- 
mined uniformally by the Central Government and 
the Planning Commission without any regard 
either to the priority needs, overall sectoral, 
temporal or spatial strategy, or the resource cons- 
traints of individual States or the collatoral or 
ex post facto financial liabilities which would have 
to be met within the limited plan or non-plan 
resources of State Governments 
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Non-plan commitments, for the Central as well 
as the State Governments, essentially imply the 
funds required for maintaining the standards of 
performance attained or capacities created in various 
mstitutions at the end of the previous plan period. 
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This process results ın the formation not only of 
new sub-surface (or non-plan) strata of liabilities in 
new areas but also 1n the deposition of layers after 
layeis of non-plan liabilities, after every plan, in 
iespect of new initiatives taken up durimg the 
previous plan The nature of this process cannot 
however be grasped by an uninitiated observer 
There may thus be, 1n a university, continuing non- 
plan liabilities in respect of departments and posts 
some of which were taken up initially as plan 
programmes in the First, Third, Fifth and the Sixth 
Plans 

The process by which States get saddled with 
gigantic burden of non-plan liabilities needs to be 
explained for two reasons Firstly, it is necessary 
to make planners conscious of the ex post facto con- 
sequences of their decisions Secondly, it ıs 
essential to draw attention to the anomaly that 
while formulating either a new budget or a new 
plan, nobody looks critically at the rationale for, 
or the costs and benefits of, continuing non-plan 
expenditures of magnitudes considerably higher than 
the volume of plan outlays which alone are 
scrutinised with any care Continuing non-plan 
expenditure accounts for 90 per cent of the total 
outlay, and, not to have a critical look at itis 
simply ridiculous Evaluation studies have often 
biought to light non-plan schemes about whose 
objectives even the participants have become quite 
uncertain and whose impact, ın some cases, counter- 
acts the thrust of another plan or non-plan scheme 

In the above context, it 1s also necessary to empha- 
sise that a process of planning which does not look, 
in an integrated fashion, at the objectives and the 
benefits of plan and non-plan expenditures, in vari- 
ous schemes, 1s bound to lose sight of the fact that, 
in a new plan, practically no scheme starts on a clean 
slate and what are presented as the achievements of 
a particular plan aie more often than not, the cumu- 
lative results of plan and non-plan activities For 
instance, if a new programme for the orientation of 
school teachers brings about qualitative improve- 
ments in the Eighth Five Year Plan, 1t would be wrong 
to attribute it to only the schemes of this plan It 
would, on the other hand, be more honest and real- 
istic to assume that the researches and pilot pro- 
grammes of training under the Seventh Five Year Plan 
would have contributed to the results achieved in the 
Eighth Plan 

To take another example, it 1s well known that all 
over the country, there are many col leges which are 
considered quite unviable because their 1nfras- 
tructural facilities are not being utilised optimally, 
If, by putting up a hostel to increase enrolment or 
by starting a second shift, there ıs a tremendous 
increase 1n the benefits derived, 1t would be fallacious 
to attribute the increase in benefits solely to the 
financial outlays in the plan It has been widely 
acknowledged by planners that planning on the basis 
of outlays for plan schemes alone, without bestowing 
equal attention upon the schemes financed from the 
non-plan budget, results 1n sub-optimal use of scarce 
resources That 1s why incremental costs are often 
taken into consideration while undertaking financial 
appraisal of projects, 
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V 


Since the Government's own documents admit that 
educational development has suffered greatly from 
1nadequacy of resources, there 1s no need to put for- 
ward data to substantiate this contention However, 
it 1s necessary to lay stress on certain aspects of 
financial constraints since these have, over the years, 
contributed to spatial and intra-sectoral imbalances 
1n educational development 


Firstly, the plan of each State 1s determined by its 
capacity to raise resources and the Central resources 
allocated to ıt by the Planning Commission There is 
incontrovertible data to show that, resources raising 
capacity being a function of economic development 
and incomes generated in States, this system has not 
operated equitably over the last forty years and con- 
sequently, the availability of per capita plan outlays 
to poorer States has been significantly lower 1n com- 
parison to the comparatively less poor ones The 
unfortunate fact ıs that neither the subvention of 
Central assistance nor institutional investments or 
credits are meant to strengthen the financially weaker 
States to match developments ın better off States even 
1n respect of planning for the minimum needs of the 
people Inevitably the regional imbalances keep on 
growing leading to the most undesirable social con- 
sequences 


Secondly, while allocating plan resources, Educa- 
tion 1s given whatever 1s possible out of what may be 
called the left over for Social Services (which include 
Public Health, Drinking Water supply, Harijan and 
Social Welfare, etc) after providing first of all for 
sectors such as Irrigation and Power, Agriculture 
and related services, Industrial Development, Public 
Works and Transport services One can hardly hope 
that poorer States faced with perennial shortages of 
plan resources would be able to plan realistically or 
systematically for educational development while 
distributing meagre left overs between half a dozen 
claimants 


Thirdly, since education as a whole has, till re- 
cently, been looked upon as a social service and not 
as an essential input for development, the allocation 
of available funds between its sub-sectors has also 
tended to be arbitrary Analysis of data for various 
plans indicates that, notwithstanding the deplorable 
condition and abysmally poor performance of prim- 
ary schools in respect of retention of pupils and 
levels of learning, the share of plan expendituie for 
primary education has been declining and the 
share of higher education has steadily been going 
up. 

Keeping 1n view the above facts about the overall 
paucity of 1esources and the inescapable pressures 
from the programmes for augmenting inputs and 
infrastructure for agricultural and industrial produc- 
tion, it appears that the best way of obtaining 
higher order of resources for education plan would 
be to have an integrated approach to plan and non- 
plan outlays in the process of planning Of course 
it should be ensured that what 1s squeezed out of the 
non-plan outlays for obsolete or the ineffective non- 
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plan programmes will become available only for plan 
programmes for education 


VI 


Now that the Eighth Five Year Plan of Education 
1s on the anvil, all those who, in India and abroad, 
weie watching with interest the formulation of a New 
Education Policy committed to the criteria of rele- 
vance, equitable access, and quality, are wondering 
as to whether the new plan also will be designed with 
the same sense of purpose 

To formulate such a plan, educational planners 
will have to start with critical assessment of the likely 
strengths and weaknesses of the total system at the 
end of the year 1989-90, irrespective of what parts 
of the system are funded from the plan or non-plan 
budgets This appraisal will involve a systematic 
review of the development and utilisation of intake 
capacities, diversity and quality of the people 
emerging from the system, physical spread and 
effectiveness of infrastructural facilities and the 
versatility and operational orientation of the 
arrangements for evolving, through action research, 
the technological and pedagogic inputs required to 
maintain momentum of improvement ın the system 

The seriousness of purpose underlying the exercise 
will, to a large extent, become known, at the 
very beginning, by the quality of analytical tools 
brought to bear on the process of appraisal and 
the measures adopted to prevent the sub-optimal 
utilisation of scarce resources on ineffective or 
outmoded continuing schemes — If educational plan- 
ning even in the Eighth Plan proceeds, as usual, 
with exercises to fit plan schemes somehow into 
predetermined resource constraints, everybody wall 
conclude that tbe enthusiasm for socio-economic 
transformation through a new design of education 
has already been dissipated 

It would be calamitous if the consensus on the 
view that the national goals of development, inte- 
gration, excellence and equity cannot be fulfilled 
without ensuring a minimum level of education for 
every child or that social cohesion and a common 
value system which alone can hold the country 
together can be engendered-only through a reoriented 
and revitalised system of education No one 
seriously questions the proposition that education 
holds the key to national integration and survival 
This, therefore, 1s not the time to juggle with figures 
or side-step the imperatives of the times on the 
escapist plea that the rot in the education system 
has gone so far that further investments in it 
would tantamount to putting good money down the 
drain No sane person, with any perspective of 
the future, will agree to throw the baby with the 
bathwater It has to be recognised that every 
policy framework inevitably carries a price-tag with 
ıt Ifthe cost of universalisaton of education or 
the building of institutions of excellence has an 
expensive price-tag, a much heavier price will have to 
be paid for littering and doing nothing 

The postulates of the New Education Policy have, 
1n many ways, necessitated an entirely new approach 
to the financing of educational development In 
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addition to proposing that public expenditure 
would be six per cent of GNP and will be the floor 
rather than ceiling for educational expenditure for 
the Eighth Plan, the new policy has, fou the first time, 
adopted a National System of Education which 
unequivocally commits the nation as a whole" to 
*assume the responsibility of providing support 
for implementing programmes of educational trans- 
formation, reducing disparities, universalisation of 
elementary education, adult literacy, scientific and 
technological research, etc ” 

If one takes the New Education Policy seriously, one 
would take 1t for granted that the Eighth Five Year 
Plan of Education will be characterised by measures 
and programmes for Human Resource Development 
either derived from or contributing integrally to 
the national strategy for growth of income, goods 
and services and employment or linked integrally 
to the design for the utilisation and conservation 
of natural resources and protecting the ecological 
environment The resolve to treat education as a 
crucial area of investment for national develop- 
ment and survival will take shape only when such 
linkages are established through deliberate design 
and a series of iterative exercises to establish comple- 
mentarities between relevant levels of educational 
initiatives and activities designed to deliver certain 
socio-economic outputs at the district, State and 
national levels Given this approach, ıt would be 
indefensible either to go on classifying education as 
one of the social services or to regard its financing 
as the primary responsibility of the States 

In his Foreword to the Challenge of Education, 
KC Pant, the then Education Minister, stated that 
“if the new generation entering the 21st century 
finds itself ill-equipped, ıt will hold the present gene- 
ration responsible for its inadequacies It will not 
accept the alibi that the shortcoming ın their educa- 
tion and training stemmed from the constraints of a 
particular framework of Centre-State relations or 
departmental responsibilities’? In other words, 
financial vicissitudes cannot be allowed to stand in 
the way of discharge of the responsibility this gene- 
ration has to the next generation 

It 1s significant that further consideration of this 
approach in the National Development Council and 
in the two Houses of Parliament resulted only in 
a more pinpointed recognition. of the indivisibility 
of the responsibility for educational development 
between the Centre and the States In para 3 13 of 
the 1986 Policy, the implications. of concurrency 
were drawn up so clearly and specifically that there 
1s now no room for argument about the import of 
the declaration of the Government This key para- 
graph reads as follows 


A MEANINGFUL PARTNERSHIP 


313 The Constitutional Amendment of 1976, which 
includes Education 1n the Concurrent List, was a far-reach- 
ing step whose implications — substantive, financial and 
adm inistrative — require a new sharing of responsibi- 
lity between the Union Government and the States in 
respect of this vital area of national life While the role 
and responsibility of the States in regard to education will 
remain essentially unchanged, the Union Government 
would accept a larger responsibility to reinforce the 
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national and integrative character of education, to main- 
tain quality and standards (including those of the teaching 
profession at all levels), to study and monitor the educa- 
tional requirements of the country as a whole in regard to 
manpower for development, to cater to the needs of 
research and advanced study, to look after the inter- 
national aspects of education, culture and Human Resource 
Development and, in general, to promote excellence at all 
levels of the educational pyramid throughout the country 
Concurrency signifies a partnership which ıs at once 
meaningful and challenging, the National Policy will be 
oriented towards giving effect to ıt ın letter and Spirit 
To carry any credibility, formulation of the Eighth 
Five Year Plan of Education will have to be under- 
taken against the background of the New Education 
Policy and the Programme of Action It 15, therefore, 
quite unnecessary to list out all the manifold tasks 
these two documents, specially the National System of 
Education cast upon the planners It does, however, 
seem necessary to emphasise that India stands at 
such a critical juncture of human history that if it 
fails to come up now with viable strategies either for 
the horizontal spread of a reasonable level of educa- 
tion amongst the masses or for a large scale diversi- 
fication of specialisations within a framework of 
inter-disciplinary collaboration, it will never be able 
to catch up even with other developing nations In 
the face of such a challenge, any attempt to plan for 
the nineties with the techniques and attitudes and 
the resource raising strategy of the seventies and 
eighties will be nothing short of an invitation to 
disaster O 
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Indian Capital Market 


ABID HUSSAIN 


Te Indian economy at present has reached a 
stage fiom where it can look forward to moving 

onto a higher growth path in the next couple of 
decades 

Substantial public investments ın sectors like 
eneigy, transport and communications over the 
last decade have provided the economy with a 
reasonably good infrastructural base Following a 
series of initiatives taken on the industrial and the 
trade policy fronts, industiial growth has picked up 
significantly during the last few years 
- Aspirations are already building up for aiming at 

a double-digit industrial growth in the Eighth Five 
Year Plan Although the trends in the balance of 
payments and the cost of external debt servicing 
are not very encouraging, exports appear to hold 
promise in the years to come Overall, the under- 
lying stiength and resilience of the economy could 
not have been better exhibited than ın the last three 
years, in spite of three consecutive drought years, 
the economy has grown at a satisfactory pace and 
expectations are that the growth target envisaged 
in the Seventh Five Year Plan will be achieved 

To enable the economy to move on to a higher 
growth path from this position of strength, it 1s 
not only important to consolidate the potential 
gains from past investments but also to increase 
the pace of investment In an attempt to achieve 
these, a number of policy initiatives have been taken 
by the Government in recent years These policy 
initiatives have yielded. positive results in reducing 
costs and increasing the productivity of investment 
Yet, investments on a substantially higher scale 
would be required if India were to move on to a 
higher growth path On its part, the public sector 
will have to increase the pace of its investment in 
the infrastructural and core sectors Taking 
advantage of these infrastructural facilities, the 
private corporate sector would have to increase the 
pace of its own investment substantially 

The resouice situation in the country ıs not too 
encouraging for financing these investments Given 
the limited scope of obtaining a substantially higher 
degree of external finance, much greater mobilisation 
of resources will have to take place domestically 
for higher investment in the productive sectors of 
the economy The current financial commitment 
suggests that the treasury will not be able to supply 
the resources necessary for this higher investment 
Hence the capital market must become the supplier 
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of these new 1esouices necessary foi attaining a higher 
growth path 

Indian households are a thrifty lot They have 
demonstrated that, given appropriate incentives 
and productive channels of investment, they aie 
ready to save more and hence invest moie This 
high saving piopensity of Indian households must 
be allowed to find expression 1n productive invest- 
ments which promote the expansion of industrial 


capacity in the country Over the last few years, ' 


there has been a proliferation of safe high yielding 
debt instruments promoted by the Government and 
public sector institutions The Indian household 
must now be 1educed to take some risk in equity 
investments in the quest for still higher yields 


There must be a shift from the debt culture to the ` 


equity culture, but this 1s possible only if Indian 
industry becomes more efficient and productive 

The Government has already undeitaken a whole 
series of reforms armed at making. the Indian indus- 
trial sector moie competitive The 1esults are already 


apparent ın the attainment ofa substantially higher ' 


industrial growth rate in the 1980s The major focus 
of these initiatives has been on procedural reforms of 
the whole gamut of regulations on industry and 
trade Although many of these regulations had a role 
1n guiding investments into desired directions in the 
earlier decades, these were becoming difficult to 
administer and somewhat counterproductive in their 
effects Realising this, the Government has stream- 
lined these regulations by delicensing a large num- 
ber of industries, replacing quantitative restrictions 
on imports by taiffs and giving a policy thiust to 
export promotion It has also attempted 1ationalis- 
ation of the tax system to some extent 

Since a large part of the 1ndsstrial capital in India 
1s 1n the public sector, any attempt at raising pro- 
ductivity of investment could not be considered 
independent of restructuring and reorienting the 
public sector The Government has also initiated 
certam moves 1n this direction, most importantly by 
signing memoranda of understanding with a few 
public sector enterprises The Government 1s soon 
expected to come out with a White Paper on Public 
Sectoi Enterprises Although progress in the area 
15 rather slow, reforms are being undertaken in the 
right direction 

For the mobilisation. of a gieater degree of finan- 
cial resources through the capital market for the 
expansion of industrial capacity, the public must have 
much greater confidence 1n the ability of industry to 
deliver But that would not be enough People also 
need to develop greater confidence in the safety of 
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instruments offered Healthy and orderly develop- 
ment of the capital market, therefore, 1s of crucial 
importance for sustaming a high rate of investment 
and a faster growth of the economy Essentially, 
there are three important features of what would 
be considered a healthy and orderly capital market 
First, the market should be broadbased in terms of 
investors, instruments and institutions Secondly, it 
should be efficient in mobilising and allocating 
investible funds Thirdly, ıt should be stable in that 
the prices of securities should not exhibit undue 
volatility All in all, a vibrant capital market 
should enable the development of entrepreneurship 
on the part of the corporate sector and the growth 
offinancial savings on the part of the household 
Sector 

The credibility of financial institutions and of the 
financial instruments offered ıs crucial to the oper- 
ation of a capital market Unlike most other 
markets, the capital market operates mainly on the 
basis of ‘confidence’ Unlike in the commodity or 
the real estate market, transactions in the capital 
market involve the exchange of money for a paper 
instrument such as a share scrip, a debenture or a 
deposit receipt For example, the buyer of a deben- 
ture essentially gets a promise to pay a certain sum 
of money on a future date" by the company, unlike 
the buyer of a commodity, who actually gets the 
physical possession of the good he has exchanged 
for the money Given this somewhat distinct nature 
of the transactions 1n the capital market, credibility 
of the financial intermediaries in the market gains 
added importance 1n building up the investors’ con- 
fidence 

Only a broadbased capital market will be able to 
mobilise 1nvestible funds on an increasing scale Such 
a market should have a large number of investors 
with varying degrees of risk-return perception It 
should also have a menu of financial instruments to 
cater to the tastes and performances of these inves- 
tors 1n particular, this menu of instruments should 
have a judicious balance between debt and equity 
instruments Finally, it should have an array of 
credible financial institutions or financial inter- 
mediaries who channel the community's savings to 
the deficit-spending sectors through these instruments 

Broadbasing of the capital market 1s desirable for 
achieving a number of distinct kinds of objectives 
First, broadbasing means that a larger proportion 
of the earning population would develop a greater 
stake 1n the assets of the country and lead to a 
better distribution of wealth and income Secondly, 
the fact that the current participants in the capital 
market are predomunantly from just a few metro- 
politan cities suggests that there 1s a vast potential 
to be tapped from the rest of the urban population 
in the country residing in small cities and towns 
Similarly, even the prosperous rural areas are at 
present untouched by the spread of the capital 
market Hence, broadbasing of the capital market 1s 
essential for the mobilisation of more financial 
savings for industrial investment Savings that cui- 
rently go into real estate and jewellery must be 
mobilised for more productive investments 

Third, broadbasing of investment in equities 
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should in the long run result in a move away from 
the feudal paternalistic control of a few entrepreneu- 
rial families that currently dominate the industrial 
scene If the Indian corporate sector 1s to graduate 
into the next stage of corporate development, famuly 
control must increasingly be replaced by professional 
management who control companies on behalf of 
thousands and millions of investors Management 
control must eventually be divorced from capital 
ownership 

Fourth, the lack of an adequately developed 
capital market has inhibited the growth of middle 
level industrialists The Indian industrial scene is 
characterised by a bipolar distribution of firm size 
On the one hand are the large business houses who 
alone are capable of mustering adequate resources 
for investment On the other are the hundreds of 
thousands of small firms who have cropped up on 
account of government regulations, concessions and 
incentives Both kinds of enterprise suffer from 
different sources of inefficiency Moreover, under 
these circumstances, there is, perhaps, inadequate 
risk-taking by venture capitalists The development 
of the capital market must, therefore, be designed to 
engender a whole new band of middle level indus- 
trialists who may be expected to bring new techno- 
logical and managerial capabilities to Indian 
industry Similarly, specific measures will have to 
be taken to encourage the entry of venture capital 

Efficient mobilisation and allocation of funds in 
the capital market requires that the structure of 
yields across financial instruments should have an 
adequate relationship with the degree of risk, 
liquidity and maturity of these instruments It should 
be such as to ensure a steady flow of risk capital, 
which ıs the major driving force behind economic 
growth and development In particular, this would 
require an appropriate balance between the rate of 
return on equity vis-a-vis that on debt instruments 
In a unified capital market where the rates of return 
on assets are not administered and/or are not dis- 
torted through fiscal, monetary and other policies, 
competition for funds in the market would perhaps 
ensure this However, in most economies, yields 
across capital market instruments are not only admi- 
nistered but also distorted through fiscal, monetary, 
and other policies To promote efficiency in the 
capital market, a certain degree of competition 
among the financial institutions and the ultimate 
users of the capital market funds shall be ensured 
This would require the minimising of policy-induced 
distortions 1n the yield structure 

Broadbasing and promotion of efficiency are 
important for the healthy and orderly development 
of the capital market, equally important 1s to ensure 
reasonable stability 1n the security prices That is, 
the prices of securities 1n the capital market should 
not exhibit undue volatility making it difficult to 
extract "signals" from them thereby causing hard- 
ships to the genuine investors in the economy For 
example, the long run movement of security prices 
should, as far as possible, reflect the “real” under- 
lying factors such as long run growth and profitabi- 
lity. Fluctuations in security prices unrelated to 

(Continued on page 65) 
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Export-led Growth Strategy : An Evaluation 
A.KN AHMED 


Mec has been said during recent times on the 
efficacy of export-led growth strategy for speed- 
ing up industrialisation of the poor developing coun- 
tries 
While prescribing this remedy many of the donor 
countries in the developed world, particularly the USA 
and other international lending agencies, have suggest- 
ed heaviei reliance on international market forces and 
comparative advantage of individual countries in 
producing certain types of goods By way of example 
to the practicality of the prescription, attention has 
been drawn to the success achieved by some of the 
East Asian countries in attaining faster economic 
progress in following this trajectory of growth path 
The purpose of this paper 1s to examine whether the 
progress made by a group of few countries by fol- 
lowing export-led growth strategy was only due to 
the inherent strength and merit of this strategy or 
whether ıt was due to certain special circumstances 
and whether on the basis of their success in the 
recent past ıt can be prescribed as a future course of 
action either for themselves or for other countries 
seeking a way out for fast economic progress 
It 1s argued ın support of outward looking policies 
seeking promotion of industrial exports through 
foreign capital that ıt removes constraints imposed 
by the small size of domestic market and leads to 
the adoption of more efficient technologies and help 
the poor developing countries to make further use of 
their international comparative advantage based on 
their factors’ endowment in producing certain types 
of goods By way of example it 1s indicated that the 
share of LDCs 1n. world manufacturing and world 
manufacturing expoits has increased gradually over 
the period of years For example, the share of LDCs 
in world manufacturing has increased from 82 per 
cent in 1960 to 10 9 per cent in 1980 Simularly the 
share of LDCs in world manufacturing expoits has 
increased from 43 per cent in 1955 to 9 2 per cent 
1n 1980 On surface these changes look like the begin- 
ning of industrialisation in the developing countries 1n 
which exports might have performed an increasingly 
important role A further analysis of these statistics, 
however, reveal a little different picture at micro-level 
The principal elements of the picture that emerges 
are the following — 
(a) There are substantial disparities ın the level 
of industrialisation both within and among the 
three continents of the underdeveloped world In 
1980, for mstance, the share of Africa in world 
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manufacturing value added was just one per cent 
whereas the share of Latin America was 6 1 per 
cent and that of Asia was 38 per cent The 
share of Africa was roughly constant over the 
two decades from 1960 to 1980 and perhaps 
negative after 1980 and the increased share of 
LDCs duiing the 1970s was attiibutable to indus- 
tiialisation in Latin America and Asia However, 
even such desegiegation at the level of regions 1s 
not a sufficient indicator of the actual position 
The industiualising process within each region 
was concentrated only within a few countries For 
example, ten selected countries, that 1s, Argentina, 
Brazi, Hong Kong, India, Malaysia, Mexico, 
Pakistan, South Korea, Singapore and Thailand 
taken together accounted for more than 60 per 
cent of manufacturing value added in LDCs 
throughout the period of 1965-1980 Their 
exports also accounted for 63 per cent ofthe 
total manufacturing exports of LDCs in 1980 
(b) Furthermore, amongst these 10 countries, the 
countries like India, Brazil, Mexico and Argentina 
where industrialisation 1s based largely on the 
basis of domestic market accounted for one-sixth 
of total manufacturing exports from these coun- 
tries, the countries. like Hong Kong, Singapore 
and South Korea where industrialisation 1s based 
on world market accounted for 42 per cent of 
such total exports 
(c) It has also been observed that exports in the 
first group of countries where industrialisation 
has been at a faster pace have not kept pace 
whereas in the second group of countries exports 
increase has far outstripped the industrialisation 
share of the total group as a whole 
From what has been stated above it will be clear 
that while export-led growth strategy has worked well 
for some countries it may not work across the board 
if all the developing countries embark on this path 
only for the simple reason that the level and volume 
of exports that these countries will be required to 
generate cannot be absorbed by the developed 
countries Such a prescription suffers from the 
fallacy of aggregation While it mught be possible for 
one or two or a few small economies to pursue ex- 
port-oriented policies without worrying about the 
impact 1t might have on the world trade, the adop- 
tion of this strategy on a global basis 1s an altogether 
difficult proposition According to one estimate re- 
cently made by economist Cline, the value of manu- 
factured exports from LDCs would have been 7 5 
times their actual value if all LDCs experienced the 
same intensity of exports in their economies as the 
four East Asian countries — the so-called four little 
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tigers--measured by the percentage share of manu- 
factured exports 1n GDP after adjustment for normal 
inter-country difference associated with size and level 
of development If this analysis 1s continued to 
Seven countries — Argentina, Brazil, Columbia, 
Mexico, Indonesia, Israel and Malaysia — those 
more likely to follow in East Asian footsteps, the 
expansion factor works out to 42 In both cases the 
estimated ratios of import penetration by LDCs 
would mean that their share of manufactured 
imports would have to jump from the actual 16 7 
per cent to a required 60 6 percent The flood of ex- 
ports which would follow any attempt to generate 
the East Asian model would almost certainly pro- 
voke a response 1n terms of widespread protection by 
rich countries 

It 1s said by sorne quarters that the above scenario 
may not after all be correct and realistic since with 
every measure of exports from LDCs there would be 
increased imports by them from Western countries 
But even such. dynamic formulation of the problem 
cannot escape from the difficulties associated with 
the structural adjustment that would be required in 
the Western countries In fact, the trade liberalisa- 
tion policy on the part of Western countries will 
introduce change in their composition of inter- 
national trade on a big scale imposing serious eco- 
nomic strains and political hardship The developed 
countries do not seem to be ready and willing to go 
through this painful process as evident from more 
and more trade barriers erected by them After all, 
economist Williara Cline has rightly summed up the 
situation when he observed “Elevator salesmen 
must attach a warning level that this product is 
safe only if not overloaded by too many passengers 
at one time, advocates of the East Asian model 
would do well to attach a similar caveat to the pre- 
scription ”’ 

Apart from what has been stated above, the suc- 
cess story of first generation NICs cannot be judged 
and its implications cannot be drawn for other 
developing countries except in the context ‘of time 
and location. Firstly, when these countries. practised 
export-led growth strategy in the sixties there was a 
boom 1n world trade which in turn was associated with 
a phase of import and sustained growth 1n 1ndustrial- 
ised countries The prolonged buoyancy in world 
economy has come to an end now and the developed 
countries are by and large suffering from stagflation 
and slower economic growth and trade Events of 
these last 10 years may not be simply a temporary 
phenomenon but instead may herald a long term 
deceleration ın the expansion of world economic 
activity. 

Added to this the international transmission of the 
present slower growth rate in the developed world 
has become weaker due partly to protectionist 
barriers and partly to changes in the structure of 
world trade itself which formerly was more depen- 
dent on energy and raw materials and now 1s more 
dependent on high-tech, energy-efficient industries 
The competition between developing countries for 
getting a larger slice of this shrunken market 1s also 
gradually increasing, thanks to the pressure of IMF 
to repay their international debts According to an 
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IMF estimate, for the next 10 years, the debtor LDC 
countries, 1n. order to repay their debt according to 
the present rescheduling arrangements have to 
Increase their net total exports at least by 5 5 per cent 
per year in real terms Furthermore, as long as such 
countries having flexible export structure, as for exam- 
ple, Brazil and Mexico continue to have their debt 
rescheduling agreements rather than default they will 
require a trade surplus of a magnitude which can be 
generated only through export subsidies, competitive 
devaluation and similar unfair trade practices to the 
detriment of other countries 

Secondly, while examining the relative success of 
export-led growth strategy in some counties we must 
not ignore the characteristics of those economies in 
terms of both time and space Their success 
stories were based not simply on appropriate 
exchange rates and outward looking policies as 1s 
often made out but also on more long term factors, 
peculiar cultural and ethnic traits and congruence 
of favourable international climate In South 
Korea for example, a huge infusion of US aid out 
of strategic consideration, a literate and well trained 
work force which is committed to Confucian work 
ethic of industry and discipline, emergence of a 
very competent group of entrepreneurs, unusual 
effective cooperation between the government and 
business and an authoritarian political regime 
totally committed to economic growth and capable 
of implementing its decisions played a large part in 
its fast economic development 

Similarly, the actrve role of the state and pro- 
gressive land reforms laid a sound base for fast 
economic progress in Tatwan In Hong Kongit 
was the accumulation of industrial experience and 
entrepreneurial skill combined with Jatssez faire 
policies Singapore, by contrast, relied on foreign 
capital and skills more than the others Besides, all 
these countries were linked closely through trade 
with growth poles like the USA and later with J apan 
in a climate when multinational companies were 
looking for cheap labour to relocate their produc- 
tion facilities to avoid higher cost of domestic 
labour in a full employment situation It is the 
simular story with post-war Japan which got its first 
push owing to the Korean war and due to her strate- 
gic Importance in the eyes of the USA coupled with 
her manpower skill and work ethic and unutilised 
manufactuiing capacities Japan's traumatic politi- 
cal changes also came at economically constructive 
moments 1n history, in the 1868 Mei revolution, the 
post-1945 reaction against military spending — they 
seemed to have been timed to put Japan on to the 
particular economic track and led to riches in the 
subsequent years The harmony of its industrial 
relations and the ability of its civil. service both to 
spearhead and to serve its industrial efforts also 
helped Japan considerably These cultural influences 
may not show up in econometric equations, but at 
bottom they are probably the elixir of growth These 
factors cannot be readily transplanted in other 
developing countries even 1f they want to z 

It may be argued, however, that despıte the changed 
environment ıt may still be possible for a few more 
LDCs to increase their export of manufactures as a 
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part of international relocation of manufacturing 
production and that such a process would be 
consistent with the long term objectives of inter- 
nationalisation in LDCs if it gives rise to linkages 
in the domestic industrial sector and to externa- 
lities in the form of training by doing Unfort- 
unately, however, this does not seem to be so For 
one, the number of countries which might follow 
1n the footsteps of the East Asian. economies would 
largely depend on the success of the latter in 
making a transition from labour intensive to skill and 
capital intensive exports and on the speed at which 
they vacate their position in the world trade to make 
room for LDCs behind them The difficulties 
experienced by South Korea and Taiwan at present 
to make this transition do not offer much hope 

For another, there are political limits to the export 
of capital from metropolitan countries for relocation 
of manufacturing production in LDCs at the 
expense of jobs ın the industrialised economies due 
to resistance by organised labour in those countries 
Even assuming that this ıs possible, will ıt be un- 
mixed good for developing countries themselves? 
It has been observed that while the efforts of such a 
process in terms of linkage, learning and technical 
progress were not significant the new inter- 
nationalisation of production absorbs scarce domes- 
tic infrastructure inputs which have other priority 
uses 1n the industrialisation programme of LDCs 

Furthermore, 1t compels the governments of these 
countries to lock their Jong term development 
programme into a pattern of production for which 
the market outlet 1s in the footloose industries 
controlled by multinationals and their enclave 
nature of industrialisation When that happens 
the classical stranglehold of foreign capital of an 
economy continues with the only change that mines 
and plantations are now replaced by branch 
processing plants working in export processing 
zones In such a situation production 1s carried 
on like the ‘sweat shops’ exploiting cheap labour by 
repressive measures where inter-industry linkage in 
the manufacturing sector ıs low, no technology in 
manufacturing capacity grows and where indigenous 
capital goods industry ıs absent In fact, the capa- 
city of the country for autonomous industrial 
development 1s mortgaged to this process of growth 

What are the implications of the above discussion 
for the developing countries? The first and the 
foremost implication 1s that the traditional approach 
of the development economists and of the inter- 
national development organisations to the relation- 
ship between trade and development needs to be 
reviewed If the overall tiade increases very slowly 
then even if there were no tariff or non-tariff barriers 
in advanced countries to imports of Third World 
manufactures, the latter would still not be able to 
grow at a pace adequate to generate the socially 
required rate of expansion ın the developing coun- 
tries According to an estimate of ILO some years 
back, Third World countries must grow at least 
78 per cent annually if the minimum needs of the 
poorest 20 per cent of the population have to be 
met The actual reality 1s nowhere near this 

The policy conclusion that follows from the above 
is that in future the countries of the South will need 
to undergo profound changes in their thought process 
if they have to meet their growth objectives. They 


will have to rely much more on their internal dyna- 
mics, on the growth of internal demand, rather than 
on world market forces to generate economic 
expansion They will thus require greater import 
substitution, more internal technological development 
and more economic and technological cooperation 
among themselves Such a programme, however, 1s 
easier for large semi-industrial countries like China, 
India, Brazil, Mexico and perhaps Argentina to 
implement than the smaller less developed countries 
in Asia, Africa and Latin America The problems 
faced by small countries seem to be more difficult 
and intractable since they, by necessity, have to rely 
on trade and specialisation in order to achieve 
industrial development The only way under this 
situation that seems to be open to them 1s to expand 
trade between themselves 1n a planned way and not 
through free trade in the market place The process 
of planning 1s thus inescapable both for big countries 
seeking autonomous development and for small coun- 
tries seeking to expand trade between themselves 

We will be well-advised to remember what 
Prof Galbraith once said “Free enterprise — the 
practice of letting the market decide where we invest 
and what we produce — 1s in part the product of 
well being Planning by contrast 1s compelled by 
poverty ” 

The soundest of political views 1s always the mis- 
trust of the political perceptions of the comfortable 
A. clearer perception of this will pave the way for a 
meeting of minds in any development dialogue in 
future D 


Abid Hussain : Capital Market 
(Contd from page 60) 

changes ın these "'real"' factors, should be minimised 
A set of properly planned ground rules, which 
should be observed by the various participants 1n the 
capital market, 1s of importance in this context In 
particular, ıt helps to reduce market imperfections, 
and renders fairness to market transactions, both of 
which are important for building up the investors’ 
confidence in the market 

On the development of a broadbased, efficient 
and stable capital market, two distinct approaches 
are conceivable one in which the Government merely 
sets the “‘ground rules" and lets the market throw up 
these institutions and instruments, and the other in 
which the Government not only sets the ground 
rules but also plays an acttve role in setting up 
institutions and introducing instruments The Indian 
approach has been one of the latter type The 
Government has, over the last four decades, set up a 
large number of specialised public financial institu- 
tions It has also been responsible for introducing 
and/or actively encouraging a number of financial 
instruments in the market To a large extent, it has 
also played an active role 1n administering the yield 
structure across these 1nstruments 

It 1s against this backdrop that we should examine 
the adequacy of the existing institutions, instruments 
and the yield structure in the Indian capital market 
as also the “ground rules” governing its functioning 
These issues should be addressed primarily from a 
long-term perspective Based on this diagnosis, we 
could outline a set of recommendations which would 
go a long way in strengthening the Indian capital 
matket ın the next decade or so. O 
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Developments in Pakistan 
JASJIT SINGH 


HE tragic death in an air crash of General Zia-ul 

Haq who had ruled Pakistan adioitly, effectively 
and ruthlessly for a little over 11 years has suddenly 
brought Pakistan to a critical crossroads and imme- 
diately raised a seres of questions to which it 1s not 
easy to find answers just yet The first phase of the 
immediate choices of assumption of power appears 
to have gone off smoothly, but this by itself 15 by 
no means an indication of the future. 

Many of the clues to the future are perhaps buried 
and burnt in the cause of the crash which killed Zia 
alongwith 10 senior military officers besides that 
exceptional representative of his country, Arnold 
Raphel, the US Ambassador to Pakistan Hypothe- 
tically, there are four possible causes of the VIP air- 
craft crashing soon after take off aircraft malfunc- 
tion (more specifically, structural failure due to 
primary or secondary causes), mid-air collision, a 
shoulder-fired SAM (surface to air missile), or sabo- 
tage resulting from explosive or other device planted 
in the aircraft 

Sufficient data ıs not available to rule out or 
favour any one of the possibilities The first two 
causes would place the tragedy in the category of an 
accident But the multtary dominated power 
structure in Pakistan may be expected to underplay 
them The first ın itself ıs remote However, there 
have been reports of structural cracks having been 
discovered in some of the older C-130 anciaft and 
Lockheads, its manufacturers, are believed to have 
ordered checks on them It 1s, however, unlikely that 
the presidential. C-130 would have been subjected, 
dunng its life, to the stresses that normal cargo 
versions undergo Still structural failure as a 
secondary cause (possibly from engine fuel pump 
malfunction/sparks igniting and exploding the fuel 
tank 1n the wing leading to part of it shearing off) 1s 
a distinct possibility The aircraft 1n a post take-off 
configuration under full power may be left with inade- 
quate aerodynamic control, and before the crew could 
fully respond to control the cnppled aircraft, it may 
have spun into the ground Reports of a large part of 
one wing being found a good one kilometre away 
from the crash site, and the wreckage pattern and 
whatever eye witness accounts have been forthcoming 
would tend to support the hypothesis of some such 
cause of the crash 

As for the second, there have been initial reports 
from Islamabad and Washington of a helicopter 
colliding with the presidential C-130 There have 
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been occasions in the world of VVIP aircraft being 
involved in near misses But just in case mid-air- 
collision did take place, the military leadership may 
be expected to try and cover up because otherwise it 
1s a direct indictment. of Pak military competency. 
Professional mefficiency leading to the death of the 
President would create demands not only for heads 
to 1oll (starting with the Vice-Chief of Air Staff who 
was on the ground at that time), but also seriously 
erode the legitimacy of the clam of the military to 
political power 1n the country 

Both the other causes would reflect a plan to des- 
troy the aircraft On the face of it, i 18 difficult to 
visualise an external agent or 1nfiltrator managing to 
place a powerful explosive device (or toxic emitter) 
in or near the cockpit of the high security presi- 
dential aucraft on a small, infrequently used airfield 
with an infantry division and one independent 
armoured brigade located at Bahawalpur. 

The conclusions are obvious a gross failure of 
security arrangements in the context of, what one 
Cabinet Minister says, prior indication that attempt 
at assassination might be made Alternately, elements 
of the military, directly or indirectly, were involved 
in the sabotage making the execution less difficult. 
There have been assessments of division of attitudes 
even within the military on most of Zia's major poli- - 
cies, and his latest stance on dismissal of the Junejo 
Government and a hardline stand on Afghanistan 
with a rising level of incidents of violence within the 
country may have led some to believe that he was 
rapidly becoming a liability to the Pak military and 
therefore the incentive to eliminate him by violent 
means since there were apparently no other means by 
which he could be dislodged 1n the near future 

A missile attack may also emerge from a similar 
calculus except that ıt might be the easier option 
since it would not require penetration of the inner 
security system Some suggestions (especially from 
US sources) have been made that a shoulder-fired 
SAM (Stinger type) cannot shoot down a sturdy air- 
craft like the C-130 Two aspects merit note A large 
number (over half-a-dozen) transport aircraft have 
been claimed as shot down by Stinger missiles fired 
by the mujahideen in Afghanistan in the last two years 
or so Soviet transport aircraft are as sturdy (if not 
more) than the American ones 

Secondly, the crash occurred around 10 km from 
the airfield, and the aircraft would have been climb- 
ing through a height of around 1-1 5 km (Stinger 
range is 5 km plus) The powerful four turbo-prop 
engines of the C-130 operating at full power with the 
sun shining from a low angle 1n the west would pro- 
vide more than ample heat source for the infra-red 
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heat seeking shoulder-fired missile to lock on to the 
aircraft with every possibility of its hitting a wing 
close to the engine This could lead to a large part 
of the wing shearing off with results as explained 
above in respect of secondary structural failure 

It needs to be recalled that two  shoulder-fired 
missiles were reportedly launched at Zaa's aircraft 
taking off from Rawalpindi in 1983 in an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to shoot him down Two such missiles 
were also reportedly recovered from a house in 
Lahore linked to a conspiracy to overthrow Z1a-ul 
Haq ın 1984 The US press immediately started specu- 
lating on a wide range of external agencies/powers 
behind the act, including India They should perhaps 
add others to the list, since Zas policies and 
postures were rapidly moving to wreck the Geneva 
Accord on Afghanistan, and return of democracy, 
inspite of the promised elections in Pakistan, still 
appeared uncertain The US, moving towards a 
larger geopolitical readjustment with the Soviet 
Union, would find its policy options greatly compli- 
cated by breakdown of agreements on Afghanistan 

The truth of the cause of the crash would reveal 
the nature of forces working for the elimination of 
General Zia, and thus would also provide the clue to 
the developments in the future However, three 
assumptions can be made with some degree of 
assurance Firstly, the military may be expected to 
continue its hold on political power This ıs already 
witnessed in the elevation of the service heads as the 
members of the Emergency Council now governing 
Pakistan Internal dissensions in the military may 
start emerging as choices are made to fill the top 
military posts now vacant Chairman, Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, Vice-Chief of Army Staff, Chief of the General 
Staff, and the Vice-Chief of General Staff If the 
military — and here it ıs really the Army that 
matters — ıs able to hold together on its own leader- 
ship issues, 1t would be better placed to assert its 
claim over political power 

Failure to satisfactorily resolve the internal leader- 


ship issues may well lead to unpredictable results . 


since it 1s closely linked to the exercise of national 
political power At best, ıt may permit the interim 
mulitary-bureaucratic control of political power 
making the position of Ghulam Ishaq Khan, the 
Acting President stronger, and at worst, lead to 
violence and anarchy 

Secondly, the interim leadership, even as ıt under- 
goes readjustments and changes, 1s likely to broadly 
follow the domestic and foreign policy directions 
formulated by Zia. Relations with the US are Itkely 
to remain unchanged, unless some major develop- 
ments occur Pakistan may be expected to continue 
with its nuclear weapon programme although public 
pronouncements may tend to give the opposite. view. 
Support to terrorism in India 1s deeply linked to 
drug-trafficking from Pakistan and therefore unlikely 
to undergo any sudden change 

Here the Pakistani leadership would then be 
throwing away a signal opportunity to reverse the 
downslide in Indo-Pak relations Easing of tensions 
and building better relations with India would help 
its leadership to concentrate on its immediate major 
task of establishing political stability. However, the 
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internal struggle for power may provide easy tempta- 
tion for confrontationist policies towards India to 
divert domestic criticism and opposition One hopes 
that India will be able to exercise a degree of 
restraint inspite of the grave provocations which 
may continue 

The crucial question will, however, revolve around 
the Pak policies towards Afghanistan which were also 
believed to be one of the two major factors for Zia- 
Junejo rift and dismissal of the Junejo Government on 
May 29, 1988 (the other one being Junejo's attempts 
to exercise control over the military) Zia, after dıs- 
missing Junejo, had adopted a more assertive hard- 
line against the regime ın Kabul, identified himself 
much more closely with prospects of a mujahideen 
victory and rule 1n Kabul, believed to have extended 
support to resistance groups beyond the framework 
of the Geneva Accord, and interpreted these policies 
in the framework of Indo-Pak rivalry 

Many 1n Pakistan (and moderate Afghan groups 
in exile) had wanted reduction of the support to 
the mujahideen, de-escalation of the armed conflict so 
that peace could return to the troubled land and con- 
ditions created for the estimated three million refugees 
toieturn to Afghanistan On the other hand the 
Soviet Union had started issuing strong warnings to 
Pakistan on Geneva Accord violations, and deterio- 
ration of relations with the Soviet Union against the 
distinct possibility of US support tapering off was 
seen as detrimental to Pak interests With the with- 
drawal of Soviet military. forces the Afghans were 
seen asa sufficiently pragmatic people to evolve 
mutually acceptable arrangements for their own 
governance Otherwise the price that Pakistan had 
started to pay internally, in terms of the spreading 
violence and terrorist activity, besides the cancer of 
narcotics and illicit arms, was rapidly threatening to 
assume dangerous dimensions It is not unlikely 
that any sabotage or shooting down of Zia’s air- 
craft has its roots essentially 1n these issues 

Thirdly, the dynamics of domestic political scene 
1s likely to move ın favour of the political parties 
If the military insists on retaining substantive control 
over political power, a confrontation will be inevi- 
table and this would provide the opportunity for the 
military to impose Martial Law and exercise com- 
plete control Opposition political leaders, especially 
Benazir Bhutto, surely understand the new dilemmas 
and contradictions Perhaps the most likely outcome 
may well be understandings and adjustments between 
the military and the political parties Therefore, the 
fragility of the Pak political system retains the poten- 
tial for national instability and regional insecurity. 
However, it 1s necessary to examine some of the 
significant issues to analyse the trends ın Pakistan 


Role of Military 


The first, and perhaps the most significant issue 
concerns civil-military relations in Pakistan and the 
role of the military ın the national power structure 
General Zia-ul Haq’s death in an air crash on 
August 17 has once again raised questions about 
the role of the military in management of political 
power in Pakistan There is a widespread, near- 
universal belief, especially amongst Western analysts 
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that the miltary having 'tasted power' will not 
hand over to the civilians The predominantly 
military members composing the ruling Emergency 
Council with serving and retired officers, the State 
Chief Minisic.s calling upon the new Army Chief 
General Mirza Afzal Beg and many other instances 
are cited as evidence to support the thesis By 
Lnplication, therefore, it ıs being hypothesised that 
the military may not allow elections to be held, 
some ‘ambitious’ general will take over, and the 
military will somehow retain near-complete political 
power in Pakistan However, such hypothesis tends 
te ignore the fundamental facts of history and the Pak 
military's role in assumption of political power 
While it 15 true that the military (essentially Army) 
officers have been at the helm of affairs in Pakistan 
for 26 years (29 years uf 1955-58 period of General 
Iskander Mirza as head of state ıs also included) 


-out of 41 yeais of its independence, the essential 


fact 1s that the generals have assumed power only 
after the failure of the crvilian leadership to provide 
stable political governance, and the military per se 
has not permeated into the governance except at the 
top echelons (this also more during Zia's rule) 


„Once the Generals assumed power, in each of the 


thiee cases (Ayub, Yahya Khan, and Zia-ul Hag) the 
transfer of power back to the civilian political system 
was a painful one, with heavy costs to the country 
Since the Pak military senior brass 1s as. professional 
as the best mn any country, it must be assumed 
that the military would be sensitive to the situation 
and past experiences, and assume political power 
only as a last resort yat 


Fragile Political Institutions 


Pakistan from its very inception has suffered 
from the endemic fragility of its political institutions 
Unlike the Indian National Congress, the Muslim 
League, the primary political party struggling for 
an independent Pakistan,- acquired whatever mass 
political base it could rather rapidly, in less than a 
decade before independence The Muslim League 
lacked historically shared experiences, procedures 
of internal debate and collective leadership, and 
relied on the charisma of one man, Mohammed Alı 
Jinnah The Punjab which evolved as the centre 
and seat of power in Pakistan was the last to accept 
the very concept of Pakistan In a way it has 
been ironic that Pakistan has been dominated by 
the region which accepted the concept only months 
before ıt became a reality, and the Muslim majority 
areas stiuggling for Pakistan were denied their due 
share in the power structure The creation of 
Pakistan itself as a nation-state on the basis of only 
religion contamed additional vulnerabilities aggra- 
vated by Mushm sectarian riots as early as 1953 
(which brought m the first substantive exercise of 
mulitary rule, which was seen as highiy successful) 
reaching a climax of erosion with the secession of 
East Pakistan in 1971 

The Muslim League, in essence, failed to trans- 
form itself from a nationalist movement to a national 
party which could lead the nation. on the road to 
democracy, stability and prosperity It 1s significant 
that 1nspite of bemg the party to provide an elected 
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Prime Minister after three decades, the Muslim 
League split in less thana week after General Z1a's 
death into groups supporting Junejo and opposing 
him The fragtlity of the political institutions, 
especially when compared with the internal cohesion 
and stability of the military, is perhaps symbolised 
by the fact that during the crucial period of 1951-58 
when the political system was rapidly eroding 
following the assassination of the first Prime Minister, 
Liaquat Ali Khan, Pakistan in those seven years 
had six Prime Ministers, and only ene Commander- 
in-Chief of the Army, Mohammed Ayub Khan 

Years before the Army formally took over, it 
had started playing an influential role in national 
decision-making even im the fields of foreign policy 
and internal political and administrative. structures 
The important thing to note is that the political 
leadership sought a role for the military brass for 
their own ends, while the military had tried to 
stay away 1a the initial years Like General Afzal 
Beg’s first address emphasising a non-political role 
for the military, Ayub Khan, when he took over 
command of the Army in 1951, had also emphasised 
this by telling them "Keep out of politics” The 
real nature of the multary’s approach to political 
power 1n Pakistan 1s best expressed in what General 
Ayub declared once “‘I always told my people that our 
(Army’s) major task is to give cover to the country 
behind which ıt could build a sound democratic 
system and lay the foundation of a stable future ” 
Unfortunately, Pak political institutions remained 
fragile and received additional shocks of expen- 
mentations by the Generals in political power In 
the process they found it increasingly difficult to 
establish and nurture political institutions to which 
they could hand over power without taking the 
country to the brink of chaos 

The military intervened and assumed political 
power not in search of political power per se, but 
whenever the political system appeared unable to 
govern And hence the absence of violence in 
military takeovers, their relative legitimacy and 
acceptance by the masses in the early stages of each 
of the rulers In fact, the only free and fair elections 
conducted in the history of Pakistan were under 
military rule But there has always iemained the 
serious problem of disengagement of the military 
from political rule. And there 1s every reason to 
beheve that the present day military top brass under- 
stand these factors With Zia’s sudden death along- 
with a large number of important army Generals, 
Pakistani rulmg elite have to find satisfactory 
resolutions of thiee issues inter-related to each other 
the top military (essentially Army) leadership, its 
roie and relationship with the interim Government 
and finally the national leadership issues im the 
context of the November elections 


Military Leader ship 


It must be recalled that m March 1987 there were 
signs of controversies concerning two key appoint- 
ments: Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff Committee 
(CJCSC: JCS for short) and Vice-Chief of Army 
Staff (VCOAS) Both incumbents, Generals Rahim- 
ud-Din Khan and General K.M Arif respectively, 
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Were due to retire, but General Zia (who continued 
to hold the post of Chief of Army Staff also) as 
the President and Supreme Commander was believed 
to favour extension of their tenures Prime Minister 
Junejo 1s believed to have insisted on not granting 
extension, and won his point. General Zia was then 
believed to have favoured the appointment of Lieute- 
nant General Zahid Akbar Khan who was the Com- 
mande: of the crucial Corps at Rawalpindi (and a dıs- 
tant relative of Zia), a post Zia normally assigned to 
his most trusted followers However, the reverses 1n 
Siachen during his command were cited against 
Akbar Khan by Junejo who 1s believed to have been 
opposed to his appointment This was Junejo's 
first serious attempt at eroding Zia’s “constituency” 
in the army Ultimately, the posts of JCS and 
VCOAS were filled by consensus and Akbar Khan 
appointed head of the Water and Power Development 
Agency The new JCS, General Akhtar Abdul 
Rehman (who was killed with Zia in the air ctash) 
was the seniormost officer, had belonged to the 
artillery and was incharge of ISI (Inter Service 
Intelligence) which also oversaw military support 
to the Afghan mujahideen General Mirza Afzal Beg 
was the seniormost Corps Commander when he 
took over as VCOAS after a distinguished record 
He was promoted on August 17 itself as Chief of 
Army Staff, the post Zia had held on to for 12 
years The two crucial posts are vacant and it 
will be interesting to see how they get filled and by 
whom 

The institution of JCS was created by Piime 
Minister Z A Bhutto in March 1976 ostensibly for 
gieater integration and cohesion of the military com- 
mand structure However, the actual structure and 
charter of duties was designed to allow the Prime 
Munister/Defence. Minister opportunities to retain 
better control over the military The Chairman JCS, 
regardless of seniority, would take precedence over 
the three service Chiefs of Staff, and plan for defence 
and war but have no executive authority 1n peace 
time He, however would assume responsibilities as the 
Principal Staff Officer to the Prime Minister (Defence 
Minister) and exercise authority as directed by the 
Prime Minister (as Supreme Commander) 1n war or 
war-like situation (as judged by the PM) The Prime 
Minister thus could, in theory, exercise control 
over the Army through either of the two persons 
the CJCSC or the Chief of Army Staff This was 
no help to Bhutto when General Zia as the Army 
Chief carieid out the coup on July 5, 1977. General 
Mohammed Shariff, the first and the then. Chairman 
JCS, ultimately sought premature retirement 1n Octo- 
ber 1978 when Zia became the President, continued 
as Chief of Army Staff creating the anamolous situ- 
ation of Shariff being senior and taking precedence 
over Zia, the Aimy Chief, but coming under Zia, the 
President and Supreme Commander 

The statutory structure of the post makes it mpor- 
tant; and with General Afzal Beg being the seniormost 
army man, a potential for leadership struggle within 
the Army exists It ıs unlikely" that the military 
would delay the issue also since an elected Govern- 
ment may have ideas ofits own on who should fill 
the post The Aimy may dislike the prospect, but the 
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military (and the Interim Government) may well opt 
for a neutralist approach and appoint someone like 
Admiral IA  Sirohey ,the Chief of Naval Staff (the 
Seniormost service chief) to the post to munumuise 
dissension and achieve consensus 

The second crucial post vacant ıs that of Vice- 
Chief of Army Staff The post had assumed addi- 
tional importance as long as Zia himself was the 
Chief of Army Staff, and may not cause too many 
ripples now General Beg may well opt to leave it 
vacantfor some time and manage with a new team 
of Chief and Vice-Chief of General Staff (both 
incumbents having been killed in the air crash along 
with Zia) However, the appointment of a new Vice- 
Chief of Army Staff may be necessitated by other 
pressures, especially those who may have some reser- 
vations about Afzal Beg being non-Punjabi and his 
views on a political role for the military How Afzal 
Beg and Lieutenant General Hamid Gul, the Chief of 
ISI, relate to each other ıs another imponderable 
variable at this stage 


Role in Political Spheie 


The resolution. of the internal leadership issues of 
the army is interlinked with the Aimy's 10le and rela- 
tionship with the national leadership Currently, of 
course, the very high proportion of military element 
inthe Emergency Council is cleaily visible But it 
would be naive to believe that all those individuals 
are united in. their. views except perhaps in wanting 
to ensure stability and integrity of the country as 
they see best It is also commitment to these objec- 
tives and hence the means to achieve them which 
could become a source of discord Anim portant point 
to remember ıs that the Air Marshals and Admirals 
in Pakistan have been normally highly critical of 
military rule ın Pakistan One of the main political 
parties fighting for restoration of democracy 1s head- 
ed by a former (and first Pakistani) Au Chief, Asghar 
Khan Some of the retired senior Generals are also 
active politicians now In a professional mulitary, 
service loyalties and loyalties to old commanders 
carry great weight 

At the same time, the role of the bureaucracy will 
once again be crucial In the past the bureaucracy 
has willingly cooperated 1n not only the assumption 
of political power by the military, but also its per- 
petuation This was so because essentially, the civil 
administration of the country even under Martial 
Law conditions remained under the control of the 
bureaucracy Many of the top posts no doubt were 
filled with military top brass, but at these levels 
individual competency rather than group interests 
are likely to shape attitudes The mulitary 1ule also 
helped to shield the bureaucracy from the pulls and 
pushes of political interference, and unless and until 
the bureaucracy has a strong vested interest in the poli- 
tical system as opposed to the one in the military as 
rulers, there is little reason to believe that 1t would 
do anything other than provide support to the 
Government of the day. 

It 1s obvious that Pakistan 1s ohce again at the 
crossroads. However, the weight of evidence 
points towards the fact that the mulitary in the past 
has assumed political control only after visible signs 
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NCDC 
HELPING TOWARDS 
RURAL PROSPERITY 


NCDC plans, promotes and finances through 
cooperatives, production, processing, storage and 
marketing of agricultural produce, production and 
distribution of fertilisers and other inputs, distribu- 
tion of essentia! commodities in rural areas and 
development of weaker sections and coopera- 
tively less developed areas 


Cooperatives now market agricultural produce val- 
ued at over Rs 4000 crores Farmers receive a re- 
munerative return for their produce and also ob- 
tain production inputs and consumer requirements 
at fair prices from cooperatives 


To strengthen cooperative infrastructure at the vil- 
lages, already over 100 lakh tonnes of capacity for 
storage of agricultural produce, inputs and con- 
sumer goods has been created through NCDC's 
assistance of over Rs 350 crores 


NCDC is paying special attention to the develop- 
ment of oilseeds through initiating integrated pro- 
jects with latest technology in major oilseeds 
growing states of the country Cooperatives have 
created 13 lakh tonnes of oilseed processing ca- 
pacity NCDC has contributed Rs 230 crores for 
their development 
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Cooperative sugar and spinning mills have a con- 
sistently high level of capacity utilisation and are 
an important segment of industrial production 
Cooperative sugar factories now produce nearly 
60 per cent of national output of sugar NCDC is 
actively involved in their promotion and develop- 
ment 


For tribal and other weaker sections such as 
fishermen, handloom weavers, small and marginal 
farmers, the Corporation operates special 
schemes with softer terms of financing The em- 
phasis 1s on integrated projects which link produc- 
tion with marketing and processing 


Since inception in 1963, NCDC has invested over 
Rs 1200 crores in the cooperative sector In 1986- 
87, it disbursed Rs 148 52 crores 


In its 25 years of service, NCDC has seen with 
pride the cooperatives making their presence felt 
in the rural economy 
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of the failure of the political system In the process, 
of course, ıt has acquued the position and partial 
legitimacy of protector of internal stability, and a 
continued high status in society which incidently is 
not too much at variance with the most stable demo- 
cracies in the world At the present, there 1s an 
Interim Government headed by a seasoned bureau- 
crat as the Acting. President whose Presidency stands 
legitimised by the 1973 Constitution External and 
internal factors favour progiess towards the already 
announced elections There 1s every reason to believe 
that the Supreme Court would decide in favour of 
party-based elections 

It ıs reasonable to expect fair and free elections 
in November, and the military m Pakistan may be 
expected to support and encourage the process The 
crucial question, as so often in the past history of 
Pakistan, 1s how the politicians and political parties 
respond to the challenges of resolving their diffe- 
rences, engage 1n the democratic processes of electoral 
polls and forming a viable Government A large 
question looms beyond how well or otherwise will a 
possible civilian Government function 1n what at least 
the civil-military elite in Pakistan may perceive to 
be their national interests Meanwhile, the military, 
in the words of Pakistan's first mulitary ruler, 
Mohammed Ayub Khan, may be expected to "give 
cover" behind which this current process of building 
a sound demociatic system may have an opportunity 
once again to lay the foundation ofa stable future 
The failure of the political processes to form a stable 
efficient Government would almost inevitably invite 
mulitary intervention in assumption of political 
power However, asin the past, this is unlikely to 
effect the consistently maintained high professional- 
ism and cohesion of the military machine in 
Pakistan 


Zia's Rule 


It was almost inevitable that General Zia-ul Haq, 
who ruled Pakistan as the strong man for the longest 
period representing more than a quarter of the his- 
tory of the young state, would leave behind strong 
imprints, some indelible and others transient, on not 
only the state and society of Pakistan but also in 
their relationships with others in the region and 
beyond And nowhere else perhaps is the impact 
more profound than in the geo-strategic security 
environment, an area and aspect that concerns and 
effects India so vitally 

In fact, Indo-Pak relations have, more often than 
not, been shaped by the paradigms of geo-strategic 
issues and security dimensions affecting them 
Correspondingly, his sudden death in uncertain 
circumstances also raises major questions about the 
future in the dynamics of that environment General 
Zia was Pakistan’s solitary adroit and ruthless ruler 
for eleven years, “‘reminiscent, (as The Economist 
puts it), of those of the 1930s in Europe who came 
to power on the debris of ruined democracies", and, 
like ıt happens ın such cases, left behind a power 
vacuum in the national leadership made more uncei- 
tain by his recent dismissal of a pseudo-democratic 
Government and the rmpending elections While the 
question “after Zia, who?" ıs uppermost in all 
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minds, the real substance undeilying it is — "after 
Zia, what and whither?" For any clues one has to 
look to recent history to see how the security 
environment and intei-state relations have emerged 
to their present situation, especially in terms of the 
Indian subcontinent 


The Backdrop 


First of all, the setting and backdrop at the time 
Zia assumed power is important The decade of 
the 1970s had started with another dictator in 
Pakistan holding what was generally believed to be 
reasonably fair and free elections, but then refusing 
to 1mplement the verdict of the people, followed by 
resoit to repressive force to maintain the status quo, 
and this finally resulted in significantly altered 
geo-political realities on the subcontinent The 
subsequent events are too well known to bear 
repetition, but four factors which weie to significantly 
shape the security environment and Indo-Pak rela- 
tions need highlighting Firstly, the return of a 
civilian Government in Pakistan after 14 years, 
secondly, its decision to proceed with a dedicated 
nuclear weapons programme, thirdly, the signing of 
the Simla Agreement, fourthly, initiation of a massive 
programme to expand and build-up conventional 
military capabilities with the expressed hope of 
‘parity’ with India and the less articulated desire to 
‘avenge’ the dismemberment of Pakistan 

At the same time Bhutto adopted a posture of 
focussing towards West and South-West Asia to seek 
a greater identity and influence with the Islamic 
countries, besides building a stronger relationship 
with China He, however, came under increasing 
pressures from the USA and US-Pak relations suffer- 
ed as a consequence, especially in respect of nuclear 
proliferation issues to the extent that Kissmnger is 
believed to have threatened to make a “horrible 
example" of him Of all his policies, two significant 
ones which tend to receive less attention were the 
change in relation to Afghanistan and consequent 
support against Kabul regime to an Afghan resis- 
tance (mujahideen) group since at least 1974, and the 
clandestine approach to seek legitimisation for legal 
control of the Siachen glacier region through licencing 
and progressively militarised mountaineering expedi- 
tions since the mid-1970s 

India, on the other hand, after 1971 started taking 
a more relaxed view of the security environment, and 
its economic difficulties and political uncertainties 
during the decade tended to renforce this approach 
The peaceful nuclear explosion in May 1974 may 
well have also contributed through a sense of confi- 
dence in capabilities For the first time, Indian 
defence expenditure actually came down 1n real terms 
in 1973 and 1974 One direct result, of course, was 
deferment of military equipment modernisation and 
replacements The Pak military build-up, essentially 
with Chinese supplied equipment, was not seen 
initially as a serious threat as long as 1t remained at 
those levels qualitatively In fact, 1n the context of 
the Simla Agreement, the growth of the Pak military 
capability perhaps was initially interpreted to 
provide it necessary confidence to achieve stability 
both internally as well as in its inter-state relations, 
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and thus introduce rationality Zia's assumption of 
power came a few months after the Janata combine 
was elected to run the Government in India The 
relative absence of sei1os tension between India and 
Pakistan in the closing years of 1970s was more due 
to both Governments being busy with domestic 
political issues, than to any positive real steps on 
either side In fact the geo-pohtical situation was 
already moving towards what, 1n many ways, would 
be irreversible changes Afghanistan was to provide 
the catalytic incentives, and the embiyo Afghan 
resistance groups in Pakistan the methodology 


~ 


Afghanistan 


Events in Iran following the fall of the Shah and the 

revolution with its sectarian Islamic fundamentalist 
character, incieased US military presence in the 
region, the Saur revolution in Kabul and the inept 
repressive regimes of Tarakki and Hafizullah Amin 
there, increasing the numbers of Afghan refugees in 
Pakistan and Pakistan's new ruler General Zia 
seeking to establish his legitimacy, re-emphasising 
and establishing the Islamic character of its State 
and polity, Soviet paianoia about its own security 
especially in relation to the strategically soft 
underbelly and a fundamental miscalculation. in 
overreacting, besides a host of other factors led 
to the Sovict military intervention in Afghanistan 
That this would seriously complicate the geo- 
political and security environment. against India's 
interests was quickly perceived by the new Govern- 
ment in New Delhi under Indira Gandhi She 
promptly took a series of steps to open dialogue with 
Islamabad to evolve responses which would help 
to de-escalate the problem General Zia, however, 
turned down every overture and initiative This 1s 
not surprising since he also spurned the US ‘offer 
of $ 400 million aid as "peanuts" 

The reality, of course, was that the General did 
not see a credible Soviet threat to Pakistan as such, 
had continued support of the Afghan mujahideen 
whose numbers were now growing rapidly, and if 
Zbigniew Brzezinski, President Carters National 
Security Adviser, is to be believed, Zia was quite 
willing to increase that support as long as this 
relationship was kept from public gaze With. the 
change in US Presidency, General Zia was able 
to 1a1se the stakes for ultimately playing the role of 
a ‘frontline state’ for the United States 

The Soviet military intervention in Afghanistan was 
highly detrimental to Indian security interests, but 
Indian options in the matter were severely limited 
essentially to quiet diplomacy to obtain an early with- 
drawal of Soviet troops However, neither the US nor 
Pakistan was willing to cooperate in the matter, a 
high piofile support to the Afghan mujahideen seived 
the interests — at least in the short term — of 
both, albeit with different objectives The US 
pursued the Afghan-Pak policies as part of the 
‘Reagan doctrine’ to “roll back" the ‘evil empire" 
in the renewed Cold War, establish strategic lınk- 
ages with China, Pakistan and the Arab states, estab- 
lish a military command structure for possible inter- 
vention and control in the region, and for propping 
up Pakistan as the alternative to lost Iran General 
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Zia’s objectives, on the othe: hand, were to build-up 
Pakistan militarily and economically in ielation. to 
India, pursue the nuclear weapons programme to a 
successful end, complicate India’s policy options 
and neutralise it to the extent possible, extend his 
influence in Islamic countries of the Gulf and 
legitimise his rule These, no doubt, weie a nuisance 
to the US policy framework, but something they 
could compensate for by trying to improve rela- 
tions with India Both the US and Pakistan sub- 
stantially succeeded in then policy goals; and the 
real price was paid by the Afghans on the one side, 
and India on the other 

However, the Soviet withdrawal from Afghanistan 
was threatening to erode the success of Zia’s policy 
goals The US support, for a number of reasons, 
would taper off, the artificially propped up economy 
threatened to collapse, India’s policy options would 
1ncrease, and above all, the negative effects of Zia's 
Afghanistan policy were surfacing with a vengeance 
in the shape of threat to internal peace and stability 
Drug-trafficking, illicit arms (a large number 
syphoned off from US supplies foi mujahideen), 
ethnic conflicts, ete now threaten to destroy the 
very fabric of Pak society General Zia blamed 
all the ills on the Junejo Government and resumed 
powers after dismissing it 

In an attempt to retrieve the situation and 
re-establish the viability of his policy goals, in the 
last three months he adopted a more assertive 
hardline against the regime in Kabul, identified 
himself much moie closely with the prospects of a 
mujahideen victory and rule in Kabul, extended 
support to the resistance group beyond the frame- 
work of the Geneva Accords The Economist 
believes that the Pakistant military was ordered to 
actively support the fighting, and there have been 
other sources reporting Pakistani officers and men 
from its No 12 Division fighting Afghan Govern- 
ment troops This approach would ensure sus- 
tenance of US’ political, military and economic aid 
at high levels At the very best, a mujahideen 
Government in Kabul established with direct Paki- 
stan support might be expected to be pro-Pakistan 
and anti-India, and at the minimum a civil war in 
Afghanistan would leave Pakistan with greater 
options and leverages, provided Pakistan can with- 
stand the shocks to internal stability Or so 
apparently were Zia’s calculations, not entirely 
shared by Junejo and many responsible Pakistanis 
and moderate Afghans 

In some respects this policy was now already 
bringing increasingly negative pay-offs Pakistan 
was not only supplying arms to the guerrillas 1n 
violation of the Geneva Accords, but realising that 
the mujahideen had little hope of any significant 
military success, Zia had stepped up direct support 
and involvement of Pak mulitary forces At one 
level this meant an increasing direct involvement of 
Pakistan and its military forces against the Kabul 
Government (a prospect the Soviet Union could 
hardly allow to pass unquestioned — and hence the 
strong protests), a situation which also amounted 
to direct aggression and intervention in Afghanistan 

At another level, Zia’s strategy was already 
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What Mir. K.P.P.Nambiar, Secretary toGovernment of 
India,Department of Electronics, has to say about this : 
"The most distinct feature of the electronics industry in Punjab is the direction 
in which it has gone, namely their emphasis on professional electrcnics and 
high technology areas, presence of a number of 100 percent export oriented 
units, manufacture of high technology products, such as multi-layer PCBs, 
floppy disc drives, magnetic fedis mdssade switching systems, software 
exports, medical electronic equipment, computer systems, telecommunication 
equipments, etc. and complete absence of consumer electronics industry | 
was also impressed by the presence of NRIs with high techr.ology back- 
ground especially from the USA, who have set up manufacturing facilities and 
their closer link with technical and management,of the companies " 
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leading to friction between guerrilla field comman- 
ders and the Pakistani military As The Economist 
(of London August 27, 1988) says “What worried 
commanders most was Pakistan's growing involve- 
ment in the fighting Pakistani officers went into 
Afghanistan to direct operations or to supervise the 
use of missiles against Afghan and Soviet aircraft 
The ISI (Inter-Services Intelligence of Pakistan) 
dictated strategy and sometimes tactics, penalising 
local commanders who did not do as they were 
told" These differences were sharpened by “‘Zia’s 
insistence that the guerrillas give priority to the 
aim of capturing a major town" — Zia was keen on 
capture of towns for symbolic psychological as well 
as practical purposes in the hope of establishing 
a guerrilla Gove.nment over significant territory 
The guerrillas found taking towns costly in terms 
of casualties they could ill-afford and the strategy 
resulting in civilian casualties in the towns leading 
to alienation of the guerrillas fiom local population 

In essence, Zia’s Afghanistan policy brought 
both rich dividends as well as dangerous liabilities 
to Pakistan It certainly 1mproved Pak military 
capabilities, both. conventional as well as nuclear, 
and adversely affected the security environment of 
the region in geneial, and India in particular 

On the positive side, Zia took full advantage of 
Soviet military intervention in Afghanistan and US 
policies to support Afghan iesistance groups to the 
extent that Pakistan achieved tbe status of a "front- 
line state" and became the fourth laigest military 
and economic aid recipient from the United States 
He pursued policies with semblances of “Islamisation’ 
which provided for the regime legitimacy at home 
and support (political, economic and in military 
cooperation fields) from Islamic countites especially 
in South-West Asia These had thiee major effects 
the qualitative and quantitative expansion of Pak’ 
military capabilities, greater leverages and freedom 
of action to vigorously. pursue Pakistan’s dedicated 
nuclear weapons programme initiated by Bhutto in 
January 1972 to successful ends and a healthy 
growth in Pakistan's economy ın spite of it being 
synthetically propped up 


Military Capabilities 


Conventional wisdom propagated by the West and 
Pakistan would have us believe that Pakistan faced 
a Soviet threat and hence the need to build up its 
military capabilities, and it fias been further justified 
on the ground that it would 1educe the incentive to 
acquire nuclear weapons The truth is that the 
overwhelming proportion of Pakistan military 
expansion took place before Soviet intervention in 
Afghanistan (see Table 1 for data) What Zia 
managed to extract fiom the US and its friends was 
qualitative improvement of that vastly expanded 
military machine Starting with the US agreement 
for a $32 billion military and security-related 
economic aid in September 1981 (when Zia also 
offered his ‘no war’ pact to India) followed by the 
$ 4 02 billion sanction for 1988-1994, the Pak military 
received a vast array of sophisticated weaponry with 
a quantum jump in technology well above anything 
available 1n the subcontinent 
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This not only created the prospect of an adversé 
qualitative balance for India, but also complicated 
its options, forced reactive responses which were 
bound to prove costly New Delhi was forced to 
pay heavily for adopt:ag a relaxed approach to its 
security envionment ın the seventies In fact, 
two imperatives now faced Indian defence planners 
that of equipment ieplacement due to tcchnical/ 
fatigue life-expiry, and due to operational obsoles- 
cence ın the context of Pak mulitary equipment | 
acquisition. The combination of the two factors 
forced the telescoping of the modernisation pro- 
gramme ın the early eighties, resulting ın the rapid 
growth in defence cxpcnditure for the nation and 
equipment/technology absoiption problems for the 
defence forces And while General Zia’s policies 
(and his death, which would force the US to sustain 
the level of support) will continue to enhance Pak 
military capabilities foi the next few years, resource 
crunch and arms scandals 1n India would inevitably 
affect the modeinisation process, especially ın areas 
and systems which have a low visibility. index 
General Zia was highly successful in regaid to the 
quantum Jump in Pak military capabilities. in that, 
although Pak defence expenditure rose rapidly during 


TABLE 1 


Pakistan's Military Build-up 





1970-71 1979-801 1987-88 
rcu o NACER Se 
1 ARMY 
Manpower 302,000 400 000? 450,000? 
Infantry Divisions 11 J6 17 
: «a Armoured Divisions 2 2 2 
Independent Armoured Bde 1 3 4 
Independent Infantry Bde — — 8 8 
Air Defence Bde -— 2 3 
Artillery Bde MEE = 8 
Aimoured Recce Regts — — 6 
Special Services Group — -— 1 
Army Aviation Squadrons — 5 6+ 
(134 Ind Flts 
aircraft) (257 aircraft) 
2 NAVY 
Manpower 9,000 12,000 13,000 
Submarines 3 G 8 
Destroyers 2 7 7 
Frigates/FAC 5 16 29 
3 AIR FORCE 
Manpower 15 000 17,000 17.600 
Combat aircraft 250 256 381 
Operational trainers 10 104 127 
Total 260 360 508 
Fighter Squadıons 12 1443? 204-4? 
4 Forces abroad Nil Small 30,000 
numbers 


Leo a ee 
Sowce Military Falancz (IISS, London) 
Notes 1 Denotes the forc? level before Sovict intervention 
in Afghanistan 


2 In addition, 500,000 reserve troops (below the age of 45 
years) are maintained Figures include 30,000 troops abroad 


3 Minimum number of squadrons which can be formed 
with operational combat trainers 
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As an employer, you are 
concerned about human and 
environmental well being You 
leave nothing to chance when 
ft comes to taking care of your 
men and materials Your plant 
and your machinery 

And yet, wtth all reasonable 
safeguards, accidents do 
happen A human failing, a 
process error or any other 
fortuitous happening leading to 
a breakdown of plant & 
machinery, a fire, an explosion, 
contamination, just about 
anything 

An inherent element of 
hazard exists in all industrial 
activity, more so in the field of 
petro-chemicals And when 
disaster strikes, the 
consequences of injury or loss 
of life and damage or 
destruction of property could 


could 

extend way beyond your 
immediate environment 
Affecting the public at large, 
others’ property, even the 
environment itself 

The resultant liability could 
be staggering and beyond the 
resources of even large 
organisations 

To your list of prudent safe- 
guards, we recommend 
including Oriental's Public 
Liability Insurance The Policy - 
Indemnifies the insured 
1 Against legal liability to pay 
compensation for 
a) death, bodily injury or illness 
to any third party and/or 
b) loss or damage to property 
of any third party 
2 For legal cost incurred with 
the written consent of the 
Company 
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ORIENTAL'S Public Liability 
Policy An integral part of your 
corporate planning and of your 
philosophy of caring for the 
environment 
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his regime, ıt acquired most, of its capabilities 
thiough foreign aid and assistance while India, 
against whom these capabihties weie being created, 
had to react and acquire ieasonable responses by 
sacrificing developmertal potential 


Nuclear Weapons 


General Zia-ul Haq not only guided Pakistan's 
nuclear weapons programme to successful ends, but 
also succeeded in averting adverse pressures and 
consequences of US and Soviet non-proliferation 
policies and objectives, adopted a sophisticated 
stiategy of ambiguity which convinced many even 1n 
India that the Pak nuclear progiamme was non- 
weapon oriented, and almost succeeded in projecting 
the proliferation issue in the subcontinent as a mere 
bilateral one in which Pakistan was apparently seen 


` to be piepaied to forgo its nuclear weapon options 


And this was done in the context of near-universal 
opinion within Pakistan that ıt must acquire nuclear 
weapons capability Zia’s **peace offensive ' beamed 
at India 15 essentially related to his nuclear strategy 
At almost every step New Delhi was forced to res- 
pond to Zia’s moves with negative responses (by 
themselves correct since they were in keeping with 
consistent principled policies) as they patently 
lacked sincerity of purpose Of course when India 
came up with an initiative (like non-attack on each 
others’ nuclear installations) Zia suavely agreed 
verbally ın December 1985, but his Government stai- 
led formalising the agreement Zia himself stated 1n 
September 1987 that ıt was not necessary to forma- 
lise it and the next day his Government was accusing 
India of failing to formalise the agreement In the 
process Pakistan managed to achieve acceptance of 
its nuclear weapon capability and equate its dedicated 
nuclear weapons programme with India's non-existent 
piogramme for any possible non-proliferation 
measures by the :nternational community Zia’s 
policies and actions in regard to Pak nuclear 
weapons programme not only created problems of 
choices for India, but have altered the security 
environment in the region along irreversible lines 


Political Issues 


The political issues affecting the security environ- 
ment essentially revolve around what President Zia 
termed as his “peace offensive" against India, the 
most high piofile one being the offer of a "no war” 
pact tossed casually 1n September 1981 when accept- 
ing $ 32 billion US aid It was formally projected on 
November 22, 1981, and two days later Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi responded by saying that 
India was willing to talk about a no-war pact if 
Pakistan was serious about it, India considered an 
acceptance of the Indian offer first made in 1949 and 
repeated several times since then (in 1965, 1968, 1977 
and 1980) now as a positive step In the past, Pakistan 
had linked the no-war pact to 1iesolution of the 
Kashmir issue However, Zia’s proposal did not move 
forward perhaps due to internal pressures in Pakistan 
in the above context 

One year later General Zia stated that "no-war 
pacts, non-aggression pacts were not worth the 
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paper on which they weie written" He added that 
the Simla Agreement of 1972 was itself a “kind of 
no-war pact and, therefore, there 15 no further need 
for thinking of stich a pact" Thys, of course, ıs 
true, since in sgning the Simla Agieenicnt both 
countries agreed to a higher level of commitment to 
peace by agreeing not to vse force for resolution of dis- 
putes, and the agieement abjuiing vse of force covers 
even larger range of contingencies including war 
Howevei, India did not pursue this line of agreement 
and the Indian counter proposal of a Tieaty of Peace 
and Friendship was not agreeable to Pakistan on the 
ground that it seeks to limit its sovereignty By 
1983, Pakistan was alieady projecting the Simla 
Agreement as no longei a viable basis for inter-state 
relations 

Zia’s other proposals like fieeze and mutual 
balanced reductions of armed forces, inspection of 
military dispositions, troop reduction on the boiders 
were mere exercises in public relations than serious 
attempts at confidence building and Improving rela- 
tions Indian initiatives were stalled at every step After 
Pakistan was assured of US suppoit, if started rars- 
ing the issue of Kashmir as a dispute at international 
fora 1epudiating the Simla Agreement During 
Zia's rule, Pakistan unsuccessfully attempted a num- 
ber of times to occupy the Siachen glacier by force 
All these issues vitiated the political relations bet- 
ween India and Pakistan 

However, by fai the worst issue with serious detri- 
mental effect on subcontinental security 1s Pak sup- 
port to terrorist activities in Punjab Besides the 
havoc this 1s causing to national integration, the 
fact that the bulk of thts activity is concentrated ma 
small segment of Punjab contiguous to Pakistan on 
one side and spanning the surface liner of communi- 
cations to Jammu and Kashmir on the other has 
Serious strategic and security implications for. India 
In recent months, this issue indeed has become of 
overiiding concein 1n Indo-Pak relations 


Economic Imperatives 


Pakistan's economy has been growing at i 
steady rate during the eaily 19805. Mies du ed 
growth of GDP in the order of over six pei cent or so 
(see Table 2). The Economic Su vey of Pakistan put the 
growth of GDP in 1987-88 at 5 8 per cent, compared 
with the revised figuie of 5 7 per cent for 1986-87 
However, the economy had already started running 
into serious problems, mainly attributable to drop 
in foreign remittances, foreign currency reserves 
iring debt problems and heavy military expendi- 
ture Debt servicing and military expenditure 
alone account for nearly 79 per cent of the federal 
revenue expenditure forcing a substantive reduction 
in the Annual Development Plan (a near six per 
n rue REUS year) The fiscal deficit in 

he budget for - 

D DER Was projected at Pak Rs 

However, the liberal approach to the 
poppy led to a ubstantive gees In d EE 
cotics trade, a great deal of which started crossing 
into India Conservative official estimates place 
drug smuggling from Pakistan at around $ 35 
billion — unofficial estimates putitthrice as much, 
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TOUCHES YOUR LIFE 


f. ME h 


$ Imagine the countless 
4J/ ways Northern Railway 
y enlivens your life There ry 
: ıs hardly any aspect of day- i. 4 
to-day living that is not linked 
to the Railway 
That is how we see ourselves —a 
lifeline that brings food; fuel and 
energy for millions — a living link 
" integrating various regions 
Northern Railway makes your leisure time more \ 
enjoyable — takes you to diverse landscapes -from — 
the sizzling deserts in Rajasthan to the snowy peaks of 
p the Himalayas, and the plains of Punjab, Haryana and 
Ku Uttar Pradesh X 
For nearly 125 years, the Railway has been involved in every national a 
effort — transportation — green revolution — power generation — industrial boom 
and all else 
It moves 11 lakh passengers in 900 mail/express and passenger trains and 2 lakh 
tonnes of freight in 600 freight trains dally Northern Railway's daily affair — 
~ lifts 47,000 tonnes of foodgrains from the granaries in the North to feed millions 


throughout the country 
— 62,000 tonnes of coal carried to industries . 
— 15,000 tonnes of petroleum products provided to consumers 
— 17 000 tonnes of fertilisers ferried for fields 


All this has earned self-reliance and self-respect for the country 


Silently but surely, the Northern Railway has been striving to bring a better 
future to the teeming millions A strong, steel-frame structure sustaining life, 
like the veins and arteries 
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TABLE II 
Economic structure Latest available figures Pakistan 





Macroeconomic 
Indicators 





t market prices 
d s P 3622 4182 4780 5395 6022e 


Real GDP growth 96 62 34 88 73 57e 


er price 
MAR VP 45 84 75 48 37 


Population? mn 905 0933 962 992 1022 
Exports fob $ bn 269 277 250 312 378 
Imports cif $ bn 5:6 569 592 564 539e 


Current account $ bn —052 —100 —168 —124 -0 72e 


Reserves minus gold¢ 





$ mn. 1,973 1,035 807 709 502 
Total external debt 

disbursedd $ bn 98 100 107 117 124 
Debt service ratiod 9; 280 271 295 252 235 
Exchange rated (av ) PRs 

per $ July 18, 1988 

PRs 18158 1312 1405 1593 1665 1740 
or more than Pakistan's legitimate trade At the 


same time, of the US and Chinese supply of arms 
for Afghan resistance as much as one-third oi 
more are believed to have been funnelled into 
illicit trade and possession in the covntry Internal 
violence and Muslim ethnic conflicts have been on 
the crease The internal situation in fact was 
rapidly deteriorating towards an explosive dimen- 
sion 

With a deteriorating economy, the potential for 
domestic problems could only increase As one of 
the leading Pakistani newspaper, Nation, stated Sept- 
ember 1, 1988 "The state of economy of Pakistan 1s 
now facing a grave situation as not only the expoits 
are understood to have declined sharply but the 
foreign exchange reserves of the country have 
touched a new record low of little over Rs 4 
billion’? These reserves had stood at over Rs 63 
billion in early July 1988 and Rs 7 billion in June 

The export earnings of Pakistan, which mainly 
constitute cotton, cotton yarn and cotton textile 
products, are believed to be under severe pressure 
in the months to come as the prices of cotton and 
cotton yarn at the international market have wit- 
nessed a continuous decline during the recent past 
The total medium and long-term loans and grants 
contracted by Pakistan aie estimated at $ 334 
bilhon, of which an estimated $ 247 billion has 
already been disbursed, (reports Pakistan Times 
(4/9) from Karachi quoting PPI) After deducting 
repayments of $ 62 billion, grants totalling $ 6 6 
billion, loans of $ 0 7 billion payable in rupee and 
adjusting for exchange rate changes the total out- 
standing external debt (disbursed) is estimated at 
$ 128 billion, including $ 04 billion payable in 
local currency The total aid commitments from 
all sources during 1987-88 are estimated at $ 2,755 
million, a rise of 4 9 per cent from $ 2,626 million 
in 1986-87 

The total external debt (disbursed only), which 
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19332 19342 19854 19864 19874 


has incieased 82 per cent from $ 12 02 billion in 
1986-87, 1s estimated to have increased further by 
35 per cent two $ 124 billion (excluding $ 04 
billion in local currency) in 1987-88 However, its 
share in GNP ıs estimated to have come down to 
301 per cent m 1987-88 after having increased to 
32 per cent 1n 1286-87 from 31 4 per cent 1n 1985-86 
Debt service payments had increased to $ 1,101 
million in 1986-87 It 1s estimated at $ 1,154 million 
in 1987-88 Debt servicing, as percentage of GNP, is 
estimated at 28 percent in 1987-88 as against 29 
per cent in 1986-87 The current state of economy 
needs drastic steps to slash sharply all non-develop- 
ment expenditure to a reasonable level, otherwise a 
grave economic situation leading to zero level at the 
balance-sheet would add to real bankruptcy. 


Future Pi ospects 


Pakistan 1s once again at the crossroads in its (so 
far) chequered history Internally, there 1s once 
again the opportunity to move towards stabilising its 
political institutions And. the need, vital for every 
nascent nation-state, has never been greater in Pakis- 
tan especially at this stage when economic pressures 
are likely to increase and the society itself 1s gravely 
threatened by sectarian conflicts, proliferation of 
ulicit arms and narcotics in the country and cxten- 
sive il'egal trading in them There are those inevit- 
able piophets of doom in the West who, after Z1a’s 
tragic death, have been forecasting great upheavals 
and violence in Pakistan However, such attitudes 
ignoie the fundamental factor of the main actors on 
the scene ın Pakistan being essentially aware 
of the current problems and past history, their 
intrinsic strength to rise above internal differences 
at times like these, and above all, their desire and 
will to uphold their national interests as they perceive 
them 


As mentioned earlier, there ıs little likelihood of 
eee 
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any change in US-Pak relations Greater observance 
of the provisions of the Geneva Accords would open 
up greater opportunities for Pakistan to start 
improving relations w tà the Soviet Union Pakis- 
tan's relations with China were possibly heading for 
some cooling off under Zia Dismissal of the Junejo 
Government immediately after Tunejo returned from 
what was described asa ‘highly successful’ visit to 
China 1n May may not have been viewed very kindly 
by the leadership in Bey'ng President Zia in his ad- 
dress to the nation the day after dismissing the Junejo 
Government, appeared to indicate a lowered priority 
when, for the first tıme, he referred to China after 
the United States when he stated that "relations with 
the United States, China and Islamic countries are 
central to our foreign policy" 

The Chinese in turn may have tried to convey a 
signal by deputing only ther — Vice-Premier 
to attend Zia’s funeral because, given the nature of 
relationship between China and Pakistan, represent- 
ation ata higher level at the funeral of Pakistani 
head of state may have been more likely The new 
and emerging leadership may be expected to restore 
Sino-Pak relations to the high level they have oper- 
ated at for over two decades 

A great deal ofthe futsre prospects will depend 
upon how the new leadership in Pakistan relates to 
the essential 1ssues affecting subcontinental security 
its Afghan policy, the nuclear weapons issue, its 
policies towards India While no significant shift on 
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major policy issues like the pursuit of nuclear 
weapons programme, US-Pak relations and the Pak 
military build-up, etc may be expected, Pakistan will 
need to give a fresh look at its Afghan and India 
policies India on its part will have to exercise a 
degree of restraint to help Pakistan recover fiom the 
trauma of the death of General Zia-ul Haq and 
stabilise itself India meanwhile will need to make 
up its mind on the essential negotiable areas and 
‘bottom lines’ which could improve the subconti- 
nental security environment 

It ıs obvious that there are some hard choices 
ahead for the people who are going to rule Pakistan 
This 1s also their moment of truth and history They 
do not have to carry the burden of many of Zia's 
policies, especially in terms of long term interests of 
Pakistan For example, stamping out support to 
terrorist activities ın India, reinforcing the spirit of 
the Simla Agreement and genuine steps to 1educe ten- 
sions will surely be welcomed by India and recipro- 
cated with sincere measures to improve relations 
Similarly, implementation of the Geneva Accords and 
working for peace will help resolve Pak problems on 
its western borders The real challenge ahead of 
Pakistan ıs to establish political and domestic 
harmony, for which it ıs important that tensions 
around it aie reduced There is every reason to 
believe that not only its neighbours, but both the 
superpowers will welcome this approach and 
enhance their support to Pakistan O 
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What Ails Our Democracy ? | 


C B. MUTHAMMA 


EMOCRACY ıs one of our modern mantiams As 

with religion, its rituals are independent of the 
essential reality To do puja you do not have to 
believe 1n God, and you can have elections without 
conceding any 11ghts to the people 

So all over the world we have democracies There 
are Westein democracies that have maiginalised 
racial or local aboriginal groups, there are people's 
democracies where ethnic minorities or dissidents 
receive short shrift, there are democracies where 
governments protect their own people against 
spurious drugs or toxic wastes which are then 
allowed to be dumped on the helpless Third World 
countries, there are demociacies which feel free 
to oppress people considered beyond the pale, be it 
the Blacks of South Africa or the Palestinian Arabs 
There are basic democracies, guided democracies, 
partyless demociacies, and variously controlled 
democracies ın which sundry civilian and military 
dictators hold elections wherein their victories are a 
foregone conclusion 

In India we, too, have our Democracy and its 
attendant institutions, especially elections There 
are elections, from the national and state levels, all 
the way down (in many States) to zilla paiishads and 
mandal panchayats At all these levels, from the 
national to the mandal panchayat level, the candidates 
fight the elections with party backing The party 
gives them their funds and their organisation The 
party has an interest in ensunng its candidates’ 
victory at all levels, as broadbased party power 1s 
essential to the strength of the party in a system 
where governments are formed by parties The indi- 
vidual candidate has an interest in the victory of 
the party, since his political success depends on party 
backing 

Thus gradually a situation has emerged in which 
there ıs a hierarchical accountability all the way up 
to the party centre The system works simultaneously 
towards centralisation and a straitjacket uniformity 
in policy-making, all the more if the party is in 
power Chief Ministers and other functionaries are 
imposed from above, and are not selected or elected 
by the people Twenty-pomt plans and such like 
are handed down from some distant Centre by people 
who either do not know the local situation and 
needs, or, even if they do, their priority 1s to create 
á public image for winning elections rather than to 
solve problems or to meet the people’s needs 


The author ts a veteran diplomat who served 
as India’s Ambassador to several counties before 
her ietuement fiom Foreign Service 
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Regional parties that have arisen as a reaction to this 
kind of hegemonistic dictation from the party in 
power at the national Centre, function in exactly the 
same way within their ‘own territories, because that 
1s the system 

There was a situation, not so long ago, 1n many 
parts of this country, where local communities sub- 
stantially ran their affairs through consultation and 
consensus Community water tanks were built and 
maintained, forests and common lands were pro- 
tected, there were codes on controlling cattle so that 
they did not damage crops, and disputes were settled. 
Even schools and hospitals were built People of 
different communities lived together, accepting their 
several traditions and autonomies with a degree of 
accommodation There were no elections, but tradi- 
tional systems and codes ensured functiomng in the 
collective interest with collective acceptance People 
were undoubtedly no more saintly than now, but the 
wrong-doer was on his own, and could not count 
upon party support against the people, as he can 
now 

But now funds are taken away from these commu- 
nities 1n taxes, and they have no say either on the 
way the taxes are spent, or on the works to be 
undertaken for their own area As often as not, 
expenditure concentrates moie on vote banks rather 
than on public works, aad manifests itself in ways 
such as loan melas These handouts might purchase 
votes but are productive also of resentment and 
conflict, and not necessarily of progress, even in the 
case of the recipients, by way, for instance, of 
education, or Job training, or other permanent gains. 
Or funds are spent on so-called 1ural development 
or on programmes under this or that point handed 
down from above 

Often people see those 1n power making fortunes 
and appointing their relatives to scarce jobs There 
can be a president of a local body who is given 
funds to construct houses for the poor, which he 
allots not to the really poor but to labourers working 
on his own land The labourers thereafter have the 
choice of being his prisoners or losing their houses 
The local body president, havmg been helped to 
electoral success by his party, 1s thus subsidised at the 
expense of the community The local community is 
powerless in this or many other matters, as he has 
political backing The countryside 1s dotted with 
wells dug under this or that programme, which are 
too shallow to have water, as a fair proportion of 
the funds have disappeared into different pockets on 
the way down Often it 1s also the case that the 
recipients of funds for well-digging receive the grants 
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only ostensibly for well-digging, since that is the 
purpose for which the funds are available. 

Forests and common lands are demolished by 
businessmen-contractors who have links with. politi- 
cians, legal cases go on for years, even decades, 1n 
courts, at the cost and to the detriment, of the 
litigants, as often as not judicial officials who come 
from elsewhere in today’s large States have no 
knowledge of local customs or other relevant facts, 
and there 1s a burgeoning tribe of politicians and 
bureaucrats at all levels into whose pockets a lot of 
the developmental funds disappear and who are 
accountable only to their superiors 1n the hierarchy, 
none of them being answerable to the people They 
will do nothing for anybody excepting at a price 
Thus 1n our democracy the people are supplicants 
for the favour and patronage of the politicians. and 
bureaucrats—a system that 1s inevitably loaded in 
favour of corruption, injustice and oppression, which 
are today widespread phenomena 

Naturally, what we had of value ın the old system 
is lost What is necessary in terms of change and 
Improvement to meet modern conditions, and what 
1s feasible and desirable in terms of the formulation 
and implementation of broad national policies 1s 
not undertaken Massive poverty, one of the major 
challenges facing us at the time of independence, 
not only continues but 1s worse to the extent that 
the numbers of the deprived and destitute at the 
present time exceed our total population at the time 
of independence 

The question may well be asked, whether, in 
these circumstances, we can claim to have made any 
progress at all The increasing destitution of people 
is borne out by the growth of utterly apalling urban 
and rural slums Large numbers of rural folk have 
fallen victim to so-called "development" which has 
deprived them of their traditional livelthood by 
destroying the common lands and forests with 
which their lives were linked, without building 
alternatrve economic structures and opportunities 
which would have absorbed them There is an 
extreme and utterly demoralising nationwide short- 
age of educational and economic opportunities It 
is a situation inevitably productive of rivalry and 
conflict. It 1s made infinitely worse by the politicans’ 
record of actively encouraging rivalry and conflict 
in order to win votes 

A case in point ıs the status of untouchables If 
we had universal compulsory education to the high 
school level, thereafter for academic and employ- 
ment purposes, the selection could be no merit The 
very phenomenon of untouchability would disappear 
under universal education But with an insufficiency 
of educational facilities at all levels (not to speak of 
insufficient economic opportunities), the untouch- 

_ables, on the whole, remain untouchables and the 
politicians cash in on this for electoral purposes by 
promising reservations. It 1s an unfailing formula for 
the creation of conflicts, while the untouchables, by 
and large, still continue to be substantially 1dentifi- 
able as untouchables 

By such methods of functioning, after forty years 
of freedom, the vast majority of our population 
which was backward remains backward. Horrors 
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like bonded labour, child labour and the oppression 
of women in many ways continue With each. new 
crisis that arises out of this situation new laws are 
passed—minimum age for marriage, anti-dowry 
laws, antrsat: laws, or whatever The passing of 
law 18 now an established formula for avoiding 
action 

There are apologists for the progress we are stated 
to have made But our progress ıs of the ‘one step 
forward and two steps backward’ kind Such pro- 
gress as we have made 1s greatly outpaced by the 
growth of our problems We are losing the race, 
not only with the developed countries, but also with 
developing countries, large and small, capitalist and 
socialist 

Ifthe reasons for these and many other distor- 
tions 1n national life have to be sought ın one fact 
more than ın any other, it is that in. our democracy 
political. power hes with the parties, not with the 
people. The politicians are not accountable to the 
people—on the contrary, the people are supplicants 
for political patronage The mere fact of elections 
does not necessarily give power to the people As 
stated at the outset, even dictators hold elections 

In reverse, we have had systems of decentralised 
functioning where, as pointed out earlier, daily life 
was regulated on a substantial consensus, and the 
people’s needs met, on the basis of a creative local 
initiative, even without elections The essense of 
democracy, it would seem, is in enabling people to 
manage their affairs in freedom, without let or 
hindrance, albeit within clearly laid down para- 
meters which ensure national cohesion and harmony 
In other words, it calls for decentralisation and 
devolution of power within a national framework 

But the present role of our political parties 
In our existing system ıs precisely the oppo- 
site It works strongly in favour of the centra- 
lisation of power Whether the election is to the 
Lok Sabha, a legislative assembly, or to a mandal 
panchayat, the candidates are chosen by the party 
and backed with party support and money A 
local independent, even if befter known and better 
respected than a party nominee, has no chance 
against the party-backed rival A VP Singh, for 
all the hype about his “‘clean’’ 1mage and his vaunted 
role of a deliverer ofthe nation ‘from corruption’, 
needed the widest possible support from the Oppo- 
sition parties, notwithstanding the fact that he was 
on home territory 

In fact, a candidate who ıs a rank outsider, who 
has nothing to do with the people who are made to 
vote for him, can win against a respected local 
candidate This was how the Janata party put 
Ram Jethmalani into Parliament from Karnataka 
and Shiv Shankar got elected from Gujarat These 
are extreme examples, but they illustrate the central 
point At the panchayat level too the same pheno- 
menon prevails 

In fact, paradoxically, the lower the level at which 
the elections are held, the less the autonomy 
and representative character Those bodies at 
the grass-roots level — that favourite and well- 
worn cliche of the political and non-political 
elite — are given funds and package orders on 
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The money and the politico-admi- 
nistrative local status gives them the power of 
patronage and of making gains, both from the 
official funds and from the deals made with the 
contractors fcr works In addition, there are travel- 
ling and other allowances, and also separate bureau- 
cratic appendages, all of whom add to the taxpayer's 
burden and his exploitation and oppression But 
the parties and party-governments are that much 
stronger, since they will thus have co-opted into 
the power-structure, a broadbased framework at the 
much advocated grassroots level So 1f the people 
have a grievance they are unlikely to get a hearing 
from their so-called 1epresentative governments if ıt 
does not suit those governments to give them a hear- 
ing It is a situation in which the people are left 
with the alternatives of accepting injustice or even 
downright oppression, or confronting the Govern- 
ment 1n defiance of the so-called law, and outside the 
Constitution, since the system does not permit them 
to function within the Constitution 

Hence we have the Chipko movement which put 
the dispossessed population 1n confrontation with the 
Government, the parallel *Appiko" movement in 
the South, or the agitation and the satyagraha in 
Kusnoor 1n Karnataka wheie a self-proclaimed value- 
based Government 1s taking away common lands 
from 1ural communities to be handed over to 1ndus- 
trialists There are protests of a different kind, 
with farm lobbies staging million-strong demonstra- 
tions in several States—Karnataka, Uttar Pradesh, 
Maharashtra, and some years ago, even in Delhi 
There are less peaceable protests by those who feel 
unjustly treated —Naxalities and terrorists of different 
kinds, or the GNLF, the Assamese and the various 
rebellions 1n the North-Eastern States 

Conceivably, 1n a different kind of system even the 
Naxalites might find it possible to express their 
views constitutionally and peaceably But in our 
present system none of our parties—even the Com- 
munists with their class-war theories taken. from the 
West like a readymade garment that does not fit — 
have an answer All of them function within the 
present electoral system There is not much to 
choose between a Congress Government in Delhi 
which cannot ensure even minimal sanitation in the 
Capital of the country and only wakes up when there 
is a cholera epidemic, or a Left Front Government 
in West Bengal which cannot ensure the basic mını- 
mal safety of food products to the helpless public, 
especially the poorer people, until food adulteration 
makes Jarge numbers of people paralytics and crip- 
ples There appears to be no State and no Govern- 
ment which can change the image of the police as 
Oppressois of the public ' 

We are, 1f we would only recognise it, 1n the same 
position as Gandhii and the freedom movement 
were in, of unconstitutionally confronting an unre- 
presentative and exploitative governmental structure 
Let 1t be remembered that then also there weie 
elections but power lay witha Government not 
committed to the people's welfare and progress 
Now, as then, we need governments that are fully 
and continuously answerable to the people Now, 
as then, we need national action to bring about such 
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a governtnental structure : 

Our present elections are only competitions for 
governmental power by rival parties. The time, the 
energy, the money that should be spent on devising 
Strategies for ensuring fast progress on all fronts, 
are now concentrated on how to win power, how to 
stay in power, and how to keep the rivals out of 
power Ruvalries exist not only between parties but 
also within parties Not only aie resources wasted 
thus, but the rivalry creates constant instability and 
uncertainty which are surely not conditions that 
promote progress Many of our political problems 
would be solved if the people could have the last 
word 

In Tamil Nadu, all the manoeuvring ın terms of 
capturing party organisations, and the resultant 
instability would be avoided if the aspirants to Chief 
Mumistership could go directly to the electorate and 
have their verdict If this were the system we would 
not have the instability arising from the Janata party 
dissidence in Karnataka or the Congress defections 
in Nagaland Nor would it be necessary for the 
party-governments and Chief Ministers to buy legis- 
lative majorities through black money, or through 
wasting public funds on huge cabinets to keep 
legislators on their side, or to use public sector com- 
panies or many other national institutions for 
political patronage, to the detriment of the nation, 
as 1s done in Karnataka and many other States 
under different parties 

If, mstead of the interminable and rancorous 
wrangling between the Congress and the Opposition, 
in Parliament, the press and elsewhere, the leaders 
— say a Rajiv Gandhi or a VP Singh — could 
go directly to the total electorate and come back 
with an absolute majority, we might have some 
peace and decorum, not only in Parliament but on 
all fronts Not only would the inter-party fights 
be stilled, but the anarchical rivalries as were seen 
during the Janata regime, and as is now seen 
amongst the protagonists of the Samajwadi Janata 
Dal (before the Dal has even taken off) would be 
pre-empted altogether What ıs more, in between 
elections there would be some meaningful attempt 
at government The government would be stable 
and cogent policies made, regardless of party 
configurations, the number of parties, of dissidents 
and much else For that very reason, these pheno- 
mena would also change into a more rational 
order 

A direct, people's vote on the leadership will test 
whether a given leader -—— a Rajrv Gandhi ora 
VP Singh — is, in his own right, acceptable to the 
whole nation and not merely to the parties backing 
him In reverse, a leader who is unlikely to win a 
party majority in Parliament — say, a Jyoti Basu — 
is still available, in his individual right, to the 
nation In the present system of party-govern- 
ments, the devotion to the public cause and to their 
representative functions of legislators whose sup- 
port can be bought for money or muinisterships or 
public sector sinecures 1s open to grave doubt under 
the best of circumstances But when it ıs re- 
membered that in most cases the legislators have 

(Continued on Page 89) 
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Sri Lanka : Time for Fresh Indian Initiative 


SUMIT CHAKRAVARTTY 


"T WELve months ago, after a visit to Sri Lanka 
(which included a trip to Jaffna besides Colombo) 
in August-September 1987, this writer had penned 
his impressions ın the following words 
Whatever the magnitude of the present difficulties in 
enforcing the Indo-Sri Lanka Accord, peace and stability 
have i1eturned to Sri Lanka after four years of ethnic civil 
war This ts the most noteworthy achievement of the 
agreement to which Rajiv Gandhi and JR Jayewardene 
affixed their signatures in Colombo on July 29 Even the 
die-hard cynic constantly harping on the unworkability of 
the accord has to reconcile to this reality 
Was he blind to the reality? No, he was not For 
what he saw and heard in Colombo and Jaffna at 
the end of August and the beginning of September 
was totally different from what happened thereafter, 
that 15, since the end of September (after Thileepan’s 
death due to indefinite hunger-strike) and the first 
half of October 1987 (when the Indian Peace-Keeping 
Force or the IPKF launched its military. operations 
against the Liberation Tigers of Tamil Eelam or the 
LTTE) Peace, stability and a semblance of normalcy 
had indeed returned to the strife-torn island-state 
There was a change 1n the mood of the Tamil people 
as well 
Referring to his trip to Jaffna, this writer, in one 


of his articles, observed 

.now there 1s a distinct shift ın the thinking of the 
people Fear has given place to a feeling of self-confidence 
(This I could sense in the young men who drove me on a 
bicycle from the YMCA to the Jaffna bus terminus and in 
a three-wheeler autorickshaw from the Jaffna bus terminus 
to Palaly 1n the pitch darkness proceeding the dawn ) Life 
in Jaffna has returned to normal causing sullenness in 
extremist quarters who are thus seeking to wreck the 
accord although their attempts on this score have not so 
far succeeded 
In his overall sum-up, this writer noted 

In both Colombo and Jaffna one found the people, by 
and large, basking ın the rays of peaceful sunshine And 
this despite. the uncertainties plaguing the future based on 
widespread apprehensions about the fragility of the peace 
the accord has been able to procure Watching the 
Indian destroyer stationed off Colombo — ıt replaced the 
two Indian frigates that had been posted there earlier — 
from the balcony of Taj Samudra Hotel overlooking Galle 
Face Green and the picturesque greenish-blue Indian 
Ocean one was overtaken by a feeling of optimism temper- 
ed with deep forebodings about the future As one initiated 
the invigorating September sea-breeze, one sincerely hoped 
that the Accord with the forces of goodwill and harmony 
prevailing over the extremists of all varieties, would 
survive all the political landminers that stand on its path 
That indeed would be the key to unfolding a radiant future 
for both the Sinhalese and Tamil-speaking people ın the 
island-state adding a new dimension to Indo-Sri Lankan 
relations 1n the days ahead One was not indulging ın day- 
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dieaming, since the realistic basis of such a development 

does indeed exist alongside the frightening prospects of the 

entire process being torpedoed by the conspiracy of 

circumstances 

Hence, even then, in conditions almost completely 
divefgent from those prevailing at present in Sri 
Lanka, this writer had not been oblivious of the 
“frightening prospects of the entire process being 
torpedoed by the conspiracy of circumstances,” 
though, for obvious reasons, he had brought into 
focus the positive features of the ground-reality that 
gave one ample reason to nurture hopes of a 
"radiant future" After one year (and more than 
thirteen months of the Indo-Sri Lanka accord) one 
must, while self-critically examining the course of 
implementation of the agreement, candidly concede 
that those hopes have receded into the background 
(even if they have not been dashed to pieces) and the 
“deep forebodings about the future? have indeed 
come out to be true The fragile peace that the 
accord procuied in the initial stages could not be 
sustained due to the "same conspiracy of circum- 
stances" that turned the return of peace, stability 
and a semblance of normalcy in the early days of 
September 1987 into a mirage 

How did all this happen? It is easy to lay the 
blame on the recalcitrant attitude of the LTTE 
leadership, its supremo Velupilla1 Prabhakaran in 
particular, for the present mess in Sri Lanka 
Prabhakaran's refusal to give up his mulitaristic 
objectives and ambitions through employment of 
te1roristic tactics, ijt 1s said, came in the way of a 
successful 1mplementation of the accord There 1s no 
doubt that the LTTE leadership was a major obstacle 
to the implementation of the accord although the 
role of the Sr Lankan Government, notably 
President JR Jayewardene, left much to be desired 
But can the Government of India honestly absolve 
itself of its responsibility behind the current sorry 
state of affairs in Sri Lanka (where, official estimates 
1eveal, as many as 535 IPKF personnel have been 
killed, 1535 injured and six are missing, while 1n the 
LTTE camp, according to the Goverment of India's 
statistics, 1500 have been killed and 3000 wounded)? 

When one raises this question one does not, for a 
moment, seek to cast any element of aspersion on 
the Indian Army which has had and is playing a 
remarkable role amidst tremendous odds on foreign 
soil It carried out the directive given by the political 
leadership to the best of its ability and did manage 
to corner the LTTE, albeit at a heavy cost (that is, 
through substantial sacrifices) But itis the wisdom 
of the political leadership at the Centre that should 
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be called to question at this stage 

From the very beginning of the recent phase of 
the Sri Lankan crisis, the Government of India under 
both Indira Gandhi and Rajiv Gandhi correctly laid 
emphasis on the need for the Sri Lankan Govern- 
ment to eschew attempts to impose a military solu- 
tion on the Sri Lankan Tamils and engage ın polit- 
cal negotiations New Delhi’s decision to airdrop 
food and relief supplies ın Jaffnain early June last 
year was an extreme step at the height of the 
military operations launched by the Sm Lankan 
security forces ın the Vadamaarachi region But its 
main purpose of sending a signal to Colombo that 
India would not remain a silent spectator in the 
face of the Sr1 Lankan security forces’ indiscriminate 
bombing of Tamil civilian iesidential areas — was 
served and the J.R Jayewardene Government chan- 
ged its stance overnight to agree to serious negotia- 
tions for finding a political solution The result was 
the eventual evolution of the Indo-Sri Lanka Accord 
of July 29, 1987 

One of the flaws of the accord was that it was 
signed by the Governments of India and $r1 Lanka 
although the Government of India was not a party 
to the disputes which led to violence in the island- 
republic Ideally it should have been signed by the 
Jayewardene administration. on one hand and the 
Tamil militant groups on the other with the Govern- 
ment of India acting as a guarantor This writer did 
raise this issue in a conversation with Gamini 
Discanayeke, S11 Lanka’s Minister for Lands, Land 
Development and Mahaveli Development, in 
Colombo a year ago “To reach that objective (of 
the accord being sigaed by Colombo and the Tamil 
militant groups with India acting as the guarantor) 
we would have had to wait till eternity,” he replied 
One was instantly reminded of the argument advan- 
ced in favour of partition of India in 1947 the 
independence of India would be delayed and would 
result ın much moie bloodshed than had been en- 
visaged Heie too a similar eventuality overtook the 
events (although one cannot outright reject the view 
that in case the Indo-Sri Lanka accord was not 
concluded at that point of time, the prevailing un- 
certainty would have been conducive for the out- 
break of greater violence in Sri Lanka and bringing 
about foreign intervention there to the detriment of 
India's security interests) 

Be that asit may, the reality must be squarely 
faced the accord has till today failed to ensure 
durable peace and stability in Sri Lanka despite the 
initial expectations 1t had roused. This 1s because 
the accord’s basic clauses have not yet been imple- 
mented The Government of India's decision to 
employ military force (on the scale and 1n the manner 
in which ıt did) to smash the militaristic ambitions 
and fighting powers of the L TTE 1s being question- 
ed by a large body of patriotic. Indians precisely 
because the objectives of the mulitaty operations 
have remained laigely unfulfilled even after eleven 
months since they were launched (notwithstanding 
the LTTE’s losses and the fact that 1t 1s cornered, 
the Tigers can still effectively strike on the IPKF). 

If one tries to look atthe situation from the 
LTTE’s viewpoint many points get clarified It 1s 
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essentially a militaristic organisation, its motive 
force being ‘Eelam’ (or complete liberation) to set 
up a separate state not under Colombo's domina- 
tion Such movements as the one spearheaded by 
the LTTE raise their. heads in different countries 
But they are able to sprout and strengthen themsel- 
ves due to the fallacies of the political leaderships 
in those states In Sri Lanka the successive Govern- 
ments’ bias against the Tamils leading to the thwart- 
ing of their legitimate aspirations and refusal to 
redress the Tamil grievances reinforced the LTTE’s 
hold over the Tamil masses marginalising, 1n. the 
process, the once influential moderate Tamil United 
Liberation Front (TULF) And the brutal attacks by 
the Sri Lankan army on the Tamil civilians in res- 
ponse to certain terroristic acts of the LITE since 
July 1983 led to a situation wherein the Tamil 
militants ın general, and the LTTE ın particular, 
became the genuine protecters of Tamil interests (the 
TULF being turned into a virtual non-entity) Side 
by side the idea of Eelam gripped the minds of 
the Sri Lankan Tamil masses and guided their 
thinking so much so that even those Tamil groups 
nat fully convinced of that course were left with no 
choice but to extend support to that demand for 
fear of being alienated from the mass sentiment ^ 
among Tamils The LTTE had thus never really 
accepted the Indo-Sri Lanka Accord but only recog- 
nised its validity in the sense that ıt provided the 
Tamil militants a respite from fighting and an oppor- 
tunity to regroup themselves to prepare for a final 
military assault to achieve Eelam In pursuance of 
this objective the LTTE has registered considerable 
progress For continued violence and instability only 
furthers the argument that armed struggle for 
Eelam alone provides the way out 

The Government of India should have been well 
aware of this syndrome It should have, there- 
fore, exerted its maximum to politically explain to 
thé LTTE the fallacy of following the mulhtaris- 
tic course. This could have been possible with 
JRJ’s help if Colombo had made overtures that 
were genuine and sincere conveying its earnest desire 
to grant adequate powers to the northern and eastern 
provinces. Instead, the Tamils found the Sinhalas 
being re-settled in the eastern province on a large 
scale (something that has come to be known as the 
Sinhala  *colonisation") The merger of the 
northern and eastern provinces was also not done 
as had been planned In the absence of a political 
initiative from the side of New Delhi to impress 
upon the LTTE and Colombo the need to adopt 
postures that could ensure adequate powers cap- 
able of satisfymg Tamil aspirations within the 
framework of an united Sri Lanka, the LTTE’s 
obduracy and resort to violence invited a massive 
military response from India Such a military 
response was uncalled for While military force is 
necessary at times, it should be used with caution 
and restraint. The primary stress should have been 
on politically winning over the LTTE (which was 
not done on a scale that was necessary and mpera- 
tive) The intelligence information that the LTTE 
would collapse within a fortnight was based onan 
erroneous understanding of the- LTTE’s strength 
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and clout It should have been clear to the politi- 
cal leadership that no insurgency movement has 
ever been crushed, the Palestinian uprising in the 
West Bank and the Gaza strip providing ample 
testimony of Israeli desperation in recent days. 

All ıs, however, not lost The successful conduct 
of elections to the various provincial councils 
(barring the north and the east) shows that the hold 
of the Sinhala extremists — notably the outlawed 
Janata Vimukt: Peramuna (JVP) which was flourish- 
ing on Sinhala chauvinism — over the Sri Lankan 
masses ıs tennous at a tme when the Sri Lankan 
public deeply desire peace (as many as 14,000 have 
died in Sri Lanka in the past four years) The 
elections are doubly significant as they were held 
despite the call by the Sm Lankan Freedom Party 
(SLFP) call for their boycott The ongoing nego- 
tations of the Government of India with the LTTE 
for a ceasefire, the unilateral announcement of a 
temporary ceasefire by the IPKF, and the Sri 
Lankan Government’s long awaited declaration of 
merger of the north and the east, are all 
intended to pave the way for elections ın the north 
and the east These are doubtless of substantial 
value However, nothing tangible has so far 
fructified as far as bringing round the LTTE to the 
political process 1s concerned 

In a statement AP Venkateswaran, the former 


Muthamma : Our Democracy 
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won, not only solely through party backing, but 
that even so, have won only a minority of the votes 
cast ın our normally multi-cornered contests, the 
clam of a democratically representative system has 
the bottom knocked out of it. 

Under the system of centralisation through 
parties, not only are our legislatures and govern- 
ments unrepresentative, but the legislatures are not 
even independent — whereas a basic postulate of 
our democracy is precisely the independence of 
the legislature As the continuance of the party 
in power 1s contingent on its backing to the chief 
executive, he controls that party majority through 
the formality of the party whip and the reality of 
the mutual dependence of the chief executive and 
his party majority, especially ın those cases where 
the chief executive is seen asthe principal vote- 
catcher So long as the majority holds, the chief 
executive has dictatorial power, since, 1n. controlling 
his majority 1n the legislature he also controls the 
legislature If his partymen vote independently 
what we have 1s not an independent legislature but 
the loss of the government's majority and the down- 
fall of the government, with resultant instability 

Unless the link between the chief executive and 
the party majority is broken (principally by sending 
the chief executive directly to the electorate to win 
the absolute majority support of the people rather 
than depending on a legislative majority), the legis- 
lature cannot become truly, effectively and actually 
independent of the executive 

Our national economy and all our national insti- 
tutions are victims of the destructive confron- 
tationism of our party-political rivalries. Not only 
are politics fought with bitter animosities. but the 


Foreign Secretary of India, has said’ '"There are two 
distinct nations in Sr1 Lanka — the Sinhalese and 
the Tamils As a resolution passed by the recent 
World Tamil Conference in London put it: “These 
two nations may agree to live together by force of 
reason, not by force of arms’ That is the crux 
of the matter Willy-nilly the Government of India 
has relied too much on the force of arms One 
understands the complications but it 1s necessary to 
underscore that adequate stress was not laid on 
reinforcing the ‘force of reason’ through which 
alone a lasting solution of the ethnic problem in Sri 
Lanka can be found And in the process, India's 
security can be strengthened by strictly enforcing 
the. provisions of the letters exchanged by Rajiv 
Gandhi and JR Jayewardene (constituting a part 
of the accord's annexures) that call for the departure 
of foreign mihtary and intelligence personnel (like 
Mossad) from Sri Lanka as well as non-use of the 
Trincomalee port for military purposes “n a manner 
prejudicial to India's interests’, 


It is high time to switch over to a full scale 
political initiative in Sri Lanka If the Soviet 
Union can do so m Afghanistan, why cannot India 
in Sri Lanka? After all, India’s stakes in Sri Lanka 
cannot be compared with those of the USSR in 
Afghanistan [J 





trade unions, universities and other educational 
institutions, and professional bodies are infected 
with these partisan animosities Student unions fight 
elections on political party tickets as do teachers’ 
unions What happens when a successful student 
union president and teacher's union president 1n. the 
same area are from rival parties? The press, too, 
1s becoming infected with partisan rancours 

In this anarchical situation of conflict and lack 
of consensus on all fronts, the main casualty is the 
people's progress and peace We have governments 
that do not govern We have elections but no 
democracy We have laws but no justice 

Do we really have to accept this situation? 
Without terminating it we cannot hope for a better 
future But to terminate it we need structural 
changes at a very basic level, which will make 
governments answerable to the people; so that some 
day, we can hope to have governments that will 
stand by the Chrpko agitators against the quick 
money-makers, governments which will find ways 
of creating industrial growth without creating rural 
poverty, which will sense needs and meet them before 
they grow into discontents and agitations and 
violence, governments that can give us stable, peace- 
full progress and which will be constantly solicitous 
of the people’s welfare, and so that we can have a 
situation in which the humblest citizen can say 
that he ıs afraid of no one, as he has done no 
wrong 

A system has its own dynamics, just as a parti- 
cular tax system influences people's spending in 
particular ways Our political system, after four 
decades, has proved that it is not relevant to our 
needs We need to think independently for Indian 
needs, and to devise a system that 1s suitable in our 
condition — one which will work 1n favour of peace 
and stability, freedom and progress [J 


Just A Chop 
At The Rope 


Could Mean A Downslide 


4 
: 
A few strands going awry could make everything | 
go haywire. The total weight comes rolling down; i 
progress is at a standstill and development goes 
downhill. Unified strength is the only way up. 
i 
? 
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A nation is not merely a geographic entity but a 
mass of men and women endowed with equality 
and a strong will that forever strives for 
solidarıty. Togetheraess makes a nation great. 
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SRI LANKA *: NORTH AND EAST 


Leaves from A Reporter's Diary 
ADITI PHADNIS 


THE funeral made its way along the dusty street. 
There were no slogans 

The boy who had died had been 23 years old 
He belonged to the Tamil Eelam Liberation Organı- 
sation (TELO) He had been shot dead at point blank 
range ın Colombo —obviously those who shot him 
were his friends, or so he had thought 

"His body was brought back to Trincomalee It 
was difficult enough for the family to get permission 
from’the Indian Peace-Keeping Force to take outa 
funeral procession Finally, after much haggling 
about how many people should accompany the 
funeral procession, the IPKF allowed ıt Indian 
journalists who happened to be in Trinco to witness 
the withdrawal of Indian troops from the island, 
stood silently 

The boy's brother was at the head of the funeral 
His eyes were red but no tears flowed An IPKF 
officer watched grimly as the convoy of jeeps and 
vans bearing the journalists stopped tolet the pro- 
cession pass — "These chaps are going to make trou- 
ble," he muttered 

But there was no trouble The procession conti- 
nued, dignified in its grief The. body was wrapped 
in the hideously cheerful flag of the TELO—black 
and red with a number of stars Boys and men 
wheeled their bicycles at the end of the procession 
They spoke ın hushed voices ‘“‘Killed in a cafe 
out in Colombo with friends . one moment he was 
there. the other, he was lying on the floor with 
blood trickling out from a small hole in the head ” 
“At least if he had been fighting . just killed and not 
by the Sinhalese either ` What a shame!" 

Killing ıs not easy, even when there 1s a cause 
But itis no big deal either People in Sri Lanka 
have seen so much of it Benedict, about 20, was 
in the Welikade Jail for four years They broke 
both his legs when he tried to escape ‘‘Have you 
ever killed anyone?" I asked him timidly “Not 
tll now But Ican One must keep one's eyes 
open but one must not see," he said flatly But he 
added upon reflection "I may be able to kill in self- 
defence  Butit may be easier to kill PLOTE or 
LTTE (groups opposed to the elections) than killing 
a Sinhalese soldier or one of those farmers who 
stray into our forests They are poor people ” 

Killing has a relentless logic for the Tamils The 

The autho, a journalist working in the New 

Delhi bureau of Newstime, recently visited Sri 


Lanka 
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Sinhalese would kill Tamils in the east so the 
Tamils would retaliate. Then the Tamils would kill 
provoking the Sinhalese to retaliate Then members 
of various groups would kill each other to establish 
Supremacy in a particular tuif Then these groups 
would kill their own cadres if they threatened to 
become too powerful k 

"People no longer distinguish between’ internal 
organisational executions, the killing óf civilians, 
whether Tamil or Sinhalese, and battles between the 
army and the militants These distinctions have' to 
be made They have to be conveyed to the ‘people 
as distinct actions " an east-based Tamil politician 
said 

“Kill” is the watchword, the 1eflexive 1esponse, the 
ruling passion 


VIEWED through this prism, visions. of elections 
being held in the north and the east. appear ludicrous 
Any such suggestion made to the "progressive" 
sections of Indian opinion invites. profoundly moral 
wrath Comparisons with Assam aie immediately 1n- 
voked But what is the alternative ? 

With the east-based Eelam People's Revolutionary 
Liberation Front (EPRLF) conveying to the Govern- 
ments of India and Sri Lanka that it 1s ready to fight 


“the elections for the provincial council in the north 


and the east, at least a beginning has been made to 
find out what people want 

It ıs quite clear now that the Liberation Tigers 
of Tamil Eelam (LTTE) cannot be bought, either 
through offers of money or power, unless they are 
sure that they alone are going to control both There 
is also a grudging admiration for the LTTE and per- 
haps with commensurate public support “An elec- 
tion without the LTTE will be as farcical as an elec- 
tion in which the LTTE 1s given a handicap and helped 
to win the race," a senior watcher in Jaffna said 

But a whole generation in the north and the east 1s 
seeking to express itself in some form George, the 
cordinatoi for the EPRLF in Trincomalee, said desp- 
airingly “We are in a situation of contiolled nor- 
malcy The IPKF cannot withdraw unless we get 
the feeling that the Sri Lankan forces are our protec- 
tors There must be a separate force for the Tamils 
in Trincomalee At the moment Trinco appears 
normal But it ıs controlled normalcy We still 
don’t have the confidence to work to bring back 
normalcy because we don't know what it will mean ” 
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George's dilemma is quite real The EPRLF and 
TELO are the two groups in the north and the east 
which, according to the LTTE, are acting as “‘quis- 
lings” In other words, they are giving the IPKF 
the much needed civilian support in "spotting" LTTE 
members and sympathisers EPRLF members also go 
out with the IPKF on their missions The latest 
victory of one such IPKF-EPRLF mission was the 
discovery of the SAM-7 missile launcher for which the 
EPRLF tiavelled with the IPKF to Vavuniya and 
traced it to discover ıt buried in Jaffna The much 
vaunted Alampil operation during which the IPKF 
claims to have wounded the LTTE deputy, Mahattya, 
was assisted by an EPRLF member He doesn’t talk 
much The LTTE had slit his two brothers’ throats 

EPRLF and TELO boys got behind sandbags at 
IPKF check points They can see you, you can't see 
them They point out LTTE sympathisers and mem- 
bers to the IPKF as passengers get down from the bus 
to climb on at the other end 

The EPRLF ıs doing, for the IPKF, work that 
may cost its cadres their lives But it 1s getting 
from the Indians precious little for its pains 
George said “‘There ıs nothing positive from the 
IPKF for us Earlie1 ıt was the boys who were fight- 
ing the Sri Lankan Army That was the enemy 
Now the IPKF is controlling the situation, so there 
is no harassm2nt from the Sri Lankan Army So 
now we should do political work But the IPKF 
does not want us to do that " He added “In Trinco, 
the Tamils have been dominant historically What 
have we won for the people for the dangers we will 
undoubtedly have to face when the LTTE comes 
overground ? We can’t even use the political slogan 
that we got back the Tamil homeland from Sinhala 
invaders because the IPKF is not doing enough to 
push back waves of Sinhala settlers " 


IN Trincomalee, where the population is evenly 


divided — Tamils, Muslims and Sinhalese ın the _ 


ratio of 33 pei cent each — colonisation and a Tamil 
homeland are highly emotive issues Major General 
Mahmood, whois the Area Commander of the 
IPKF in Trinco, said that there could not have been 
more than one per cent colonisation of Tamil areas 
after the accord ^Our job is to check’ post-accord 
colonisation How can we be held responsible for 
Sinhalese families 1eturning to their land after twenty 
years? We do not consider that colonisation," he 
said frankly He conceded that the Sinhalese had been 
sattled, post-accord, in the Kantala1 and Monkey 
Bridge areas "But this cannot have been more than 
one per cent of the total population ” 

Although the IPKF 1s conducting 1ts own surveys, 
they have relied, for the present, on the figures pro- 
vided by the Sri Lanka Government which had 
undertaken a survey in July 1987, that is, just after 
the signing of the accord One of the surveyors who 
had actually done the survey told this reporter 
ingenuously “You see, there were many villages we 
could not visit There was fighting going on and we 
were afraid to go So this survey 1s really not 
accurate " In other words, there 1s no one, including 
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the Tamil groups, who knows what areas have been 
colonised 1n Trincomalee and, therefore, what con- 
stitutes the Tamil homeland 

The Chairman of the Citizens’ Committee, Wye- 
nathan, summed up the situation tersely “There are 
eight districts m the north and the east Of them, 1t 1s 
Trincomalee alone which will decide whether peace 
can ever come to the two provinces" He claimed 
that 1t was not merely the border areas of Trinco 
and adjoimimg Anuradhapura which were being 
colonised with the help of the Sri Lankan Army “In 
Trinco town, 40 per cent of the land 1s owned by the 
temple and the church The Sinhalese settled on these 
lands and the temples went into rum The Govern- 
ment now claims all this land belongs to it and is 
resettling people on it This ıs being done under the 
provision of the Repia Act "' 

The Sinhalese refugees in Fort Fredrick, however, 
had a different story to tell I asked them if they 
had heard of the JVP (Janata Vimukti Peramuna — 
an ultranationalist Sinhala organisation in the 
south) They somewhat hesitantly said they had 
Somewhat suiprisingly, ıt was Mayor General 
Mahmood who confirmed the presence of the JVP 
inthe east “The Sri Lankan Army people have 
given me a photograph of that Wijeweera (outlawed 
JVP supremo) fellow," he said "They told me that 
if we ever see someone who looks like him, to please 
hand him over to them” 

In Trinco a delicate racial balance 1s maintained, 
though it can collapse any tıme The town appeaied 
to be ın the complete control of the IPKF, but 
recent events have proved otherwise In August a 
bomb went off ın the centie of the town killing 


` seven people The LTTE claimed responsibility In 


another incident, the LTTE hacked seven Sinhalese 
to death when they went 1nto the forests to look for 
wood One of the “boys” had an interesting expla- 
nation for this "The border areas which have not 
been taken over by the Sinhalese belong to the 
absentee landlords,” he said with a quirk He was 
referring to the expatriate Tamils who weie now in 
England and America, from whom the LTTE got its 
funds “You will find that some areas are guarded 
more zealously by the LTTE than others This 1s 
because they are guarding the lands of their bosses," ' 
he said t 
The IPKF and the LTTE seem to co-exist in the 
town The LITE has many patrons 
It was a chance remark of Major General Mah- 
mood “The Sivan Kovil was one of the places 
where plots were being hatched,” he said casually 
as we drove down the main Tiinco street Surely 
this could not have been done without the permis- 
sion of the vadhyar, Y wondered, as I set out to look 
for the chief priest He apparently had died, but my 
guide suggested to me that I should meet another 
Swamıjı . as I seemed to evince such interest 1n the 
spuitual “I would really like to go to the temple," 
Isaid with as much sincerity as possible 
The house itself was a little like a temple A dark 
hall was obviously the prayer room with a huge 
nataraja and a vishnu The Swami turned out to 
be a small affable man who preferred to talk in 
Tamil, He was a Keralite who had migrated to Sri 
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Lanka about 40 years ago “I have studied this 
country and the people," he said It was no idle 
boast He knew all about politics 1n the south, about 
the JVP, the iaternal differences of the LTTE, about 
the differences between the politics of the north and 
the east “The north has an air of superiority," he 
said ‘‘Until some years ago, the east — Trinco and 
Batticaloa — were backward both economically and 
educationally Many leaders used the differences 
between the north and the east to scoie political 
points So the east hit back ". I pricked up my ears 

He went on "People are as much against the IPKF 
as against the Sinhala Government The IPKF 1s 
also destroying the LTTE and othe: groups mili- 
tarily and politically ” 

“In Trinco we have no pioblem between the IPKF 
and the Tamils But there are problems in paits of 
Jaffna," he said 

“Which 1s the biggei threat for the Tamils — the 
IPKF or the Sri Lankan Army?" I asked Without 
even stopping to think, he said emphatically "The 
biggest threat are the Buddhist chauvinists All 
Sinhala people consider themselves superior in 
religion! We must organise the Hindus We must 
forget all our differences and fight as Hindus " The 
Swamy knew all about the top LTTE leadership 
and where I was likely to find them “If you had 
told me I would have got them here," he said He 
also told me that a numbe1 of people including the 
IPKF, the LTTE and other groups like the TELO 
used to visit him 

*We don't want to force our religion on anyone 
but we have to protect it," he said — "Sixty Tamil 
temples have been destioyed by the Sinhalese We 
must band together to prevent this " 

“The vedas are based on science Finally, all roads 
lead to Hinduism," he said, adding “We must have 
our land " 


& 


THE first step in securing ‘‘our land" 1s.the merger 
In the east, Trincomalee and Batticaloa, the issue of 
merger 18 as rmpoitant es the question of colonisa- 
tion. In a way, the two are also linked The accord 
promises a merger and that elections shall be held 
toa merged provincial council. The merger is also 
sabject to a referendum, after one yeai, ın the east 
This clause means a great deal both to the Sinhalese 
and the Muslims In Batticaloa, for instance, which 
has 72 per cent Tamil, 24 per cent Muslim and 
three per cent Sinhala population, a merger has 
serious implications for the Muslims In Amparai, 
where the Tamils aie 1n a minority, being 22 per 
cant of the population, there is the recognition that 
Tamils are safe ın Amparai only so long as the 
Muslims are kept happy (In Ampaia: Muslims are 
42 per cent of the population and the Sinhalas 37 
per cent) Keeping this ın view, two parties, both 
Muslim organisations, are vying with each other for 
power 1n the east 

The Sri Lanka Muslim Congiess, a Muslim organı- 
sation. which was turned into a political party just 
six months ago, contested the western provincial 
elections for the first tme For such a new party, 
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it did surprisingly well, winning six seats That for 
the first time a paity exclusively for the Muslims has 
entered the political arena, and the political implica- 
tions of its victory have escaped no one When 
asked about Muslim politics, the Minister for Secu- 
rity, Lalith Athulathmudali said with a worried 
frown “We are extremely concerned about the 
Muslims " Then lowering his voice confidentially, he 
said "We are so concerned, you know, that we 
wouldn't even mind putting up candidates in the 
east jointly with the SLFP ” 

While all political observers in Colombo scoffed 
at this suggestion as "Lalith's attempt to take yet 
another greenhorn woman 1eportei for a ride", there 
is no doubt that Muslims, who have been tradi- 
tional UNP supporteis, have now become an un- 
known quantity The UNP Muslims are no longer 
the brokers for the Muslim votes and the eastern 
Muslims have now acquired a place ın the politics of 
the island that 1s distinct from the Colombo 
Muslims Thisis best illustrated by the agreement 
reached recently between the other Muslim organi- 
sation on the island, the Muslim United Liberation 
Fiont (MULF), and the LTTE in Madras The 
agieement signed on April 15, 16 and 19, 1988 
recognises that the “area composed of the northern 
and eastern provinces which constitutes the traditi- 
onal homeland of the rest of the Tamul people is 
also the traditional homeland of the Muslim 
people" Itsays that a major part of the LTTE 
struggle ıs concerned with land It continues ‘‘Grven 
the reality that it 1s the Muslim people who have 
sufferred most through state-aided Sinhala colonisa- 
tion and encroachments ın their traditional areas of 
habitation, our determination to preserve every inch 
of our homeland itself ıs an expression of Muslim 
grievance and is a tangible step towards the protec- 
tion of Muslim rights It, therefore, becomes absolu- 
tely vital for all Muslims to stand shoulder to 
shoulder with us 1n the struggle if they are to safe- 
guard their own land and all that they hold sacied 
in order to survive as a people 

“On oui part, the Liberation Tigers of Tamil Eelam 
stand committed to the recognition and. preservation 
of the Muslim identity within the Tamil nation, to 
ensure that the Muslim people live without fear of 
distrust, that they achieve the same freedom that all 
other Tamil-speaking people are struggling foi— ın 
order to be able to promote, foster and preserve 
their own culture, their ethos, their religion and 
their way of life ”? 

The joint statement between the LTTE and the 
MULFE also noted that the Indo-Sri Lanka Accord 
gave nothing to the Muslims, and ''the Muslim 
people therefore naturally have no option but to 
reject an ‘accord that has no meaningful impact on 
the vital matters that affect them—the preservation 
of their traditional homeland, the development of- 
their local economy, the gaining of political represen- 
tation and the protection of their language, religion 
and culture" 

Significantly, the agreement seeks to equate the 
LTTE-Muslim struggle with the Arab struggle for 
Palestine "Having lost their centuries old homeland 
to the Zionist settlers, the Palestinian people are 
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today living through fire and sword, surviving in far- 
flung 1efugee camps and yet bravely carrying on a 
sustained struggle to regain their lost land," it 
underlines ‘The Muslims in Sri Lanka realise that 
this 1s not the fate that should overtake them and 
it 18 in this realisation that they have decided to link 
their hands with ours in our common struggle Our 
recent dialogue and our Joint statement ıs the first 
tangible step ın that direction ” 
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"BUT you must understand, that we are not 
Tamils,’ Dr Badiuddin Mahmood, the MULF 
leader and respected Muslim politician (for a long 
time the Education Minister in the SLFP Govern- 
ment), insisted “We are Tamil-speaking In 
Colombo, we also speak Sinhala But we are 
Muslims, we are not Sinhalese or Tamils” He 
' explained that 1n the past, the Muslims had made the 
mistake of always supporting one party, namely the 
UNP, after a decision taken in 1949 by the Muslim 
League But the Muslim leadership realised that 
Muslims, in order to protect their interests, “‘must 
be in all the paties? Badiuddin Mahmood left 
the Muslim League to join the UNP and was 
defeated in 1950 by an SLFP candidate who was 
supported by the Muslim League He came back 
in the SLFP Government in 1970, but lost ın 1977 
“The UNP has always taken the Muslims for 
granted They did everything for the Sinhalese, 
and when the official language was changed the 
Tamils felt insulted So they took to arms," Dr 
Mahmood said, t2lescoping the history of the Tamil 
eelam movement 

With the SLFP sponsored nationalisation of the 
gem trade, the Muslims suffered a:major blow The 
Muslims in Colombo were engaged in the trade of 
gems, drapery and hardware “When the Government 
(an SLEP Government) took all tfus over, we gradual- 
ly lost whatever we had The Muslims did not join 
English educational institutions, fearing conversion 
So we were not in the vanguard of progress We could 
not keep pace with the advancement of the Tamils 
and the Sinhalese The UNP had taken Muslims in its 
Government It was a standing Joke that transport 
was a Muslim portfolio Occasionally we were 

1ven labour 

E» **We found that the UNP had been consistent in 
ignoring the Muslims when the accord was signed 
We are one-thirds of the population in the east JR 
decided to merge the northern and the eastern 
provinces, without even asking us, we who are 33 
per cent of the population in the east We are part 
of the farmers and the fishermen Later, when we 
went to him, we found that he was asking us to 
vote against the merger 1n the referendum ” 

The Muslims realised after the accord that they 
were 1n an unique bargaining position On the one 
hand, they could use the referendum to thieaten the 
Tamils and gain safety and political concessions 
from the Tamil leadership At the same time, they 
could manipulate the Sinhala chauvinists by threa- 
tening to vote for the merger in the referendum 
They established to the Sinhala chauvinist and 
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_ sland Muslims 


Tamil nationalist sections of Sri Lanka that they 
alone were the force which could decide the fate of 
the "traditional Tamil homeland" or a separate 
Tamil ethnic region 


“There are seven lakh Muslim voters on the 
are the only community which 
has always voted as a bloc The Tamuls and the 
Sinhalese are divided in their electoral perceptions 
We want Muslims to vote as one community The 
performance of the SLMC 1s the beginning,” he 
said 


Dr Mahmood admitted. that there was consider- 
able anxiety on the part of the Muslims when the 
accord was first signed An umbiella organisation 
of the Muslims called the Council of Muslims wrote 
to the President in September last year, saying that 
“by solving the Tamil ethnic problem, the Muslim 
ethnic community of the newly carved out region 
(the north and the east province) should not be made 
virtually a community of political and social 
slaves" In October 1987, the Council resolved to 
take “such steps as are necessary for a provincial 
council for the Muslims or sub-regional unit" 
following the failure of the Government in not 
providing in the 13th amendment and the pro- 
vincial council bill, any provision in respect of the 
constant and persistent demand of the Muslims for 
the creation of a Muslim provincial council in the 
north and the east "JR tried to take us up the garden 
path," Dr Mahmood said bitterly “We went to him 
He tried to use us to defeat the merger but also 
would not assure us of a separate Muslim provin- 
cial council’? The Muslim leadership now feels 
that ıt ıs necessary for the Muslims to keep 
voicing the demand for a separate Muslim pro-- 
vince, letting both the Tamils and the Sinhalese know 
that the issue 1s alive, but at the same time making 
use of the dominant power-centres to wrest as many 
concessions as possible towards the ultimate for- 
mation of a separate Muslim province 


But there is stil the tricky question. of the 
Muslims in the east and the Muslims in Colombo 
The leaderships of both the SLMC and the MULF 
realise that a divide on account of region — and, 
therefore, different perceptions of political interests 
— could render the whole ‘Muslim province’ move- 
ment stillborn So while the SLMC and the MULF 
are more or less equally well entrenched in the 
eastern Muslim and Colombo Muslim constituencies, 
efforts are on by both to woo both M Mohiuddin, 
a Colombo-based surveyor who had a large 
following 1n the east, ıs the Secietary of the MULF 
“I would love to meet an Indian journalist but I 
have just no time,” he told this reporter apolo- 
geticaly “I am busy with a delegation that has 
come from the Gulf Coopeiation Council to give 
us money for the rehabilitation of the Muslims ın 
the east A rather large sum of money 1s involved," 
he explained Not to be outdone, several pro- 
SLMC Muslim businessmen are trying to raise 
funds from the Middle East countries to build a 
direct road between Colombo and  Eravur/ 
Kathankudy (Muslim areas in the east) If this 
road ıs built, ıt will provide direct access to 
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' Colombo, thus Muslim — bustnessmen 
tremendously 

It was after several brutal attacks by the LTTE in 
the eastern areas in April last year that concern grew 
for the Muslims The attacks ceased when leaders of 
the MULF and the LTTE talked ove: the matter 
and agreed, at least temporarily, to cooperate 
However, ıt 1s an uneasy truce Muthur, just 45 
minutes across the coast from Trincomalee, 1s pre- 
dominantly Muslim and has been the scene of heavy 
fighting between the LTTE and the IPKF The 
Muslims are anxious to keep away from the strife 
But inevitably, they have suffered some casualties 
So there are shadowy reports of gioups financed by 
Libya and Pakistan, trained in arms and insuigency 
The younger Muslims aie clear that this time they 
are not going to be caught unawares, whether by the 
LTTE or by the IPKF A senior IPKF officer, when 
asked about Jehad, said cautiously "As far as we 
know, there 1s no such group There are just some 
young men who try to create trouble now and then 
We caught a couple of them and we found suddenly 
that the Sri Lankan Army (SLA) was breathing 
heavily down our necks, wanting them back So we 
leaned on the boys a bit and found that the SLA was 
using them as agent-provocateurs in the Tamil areas 
They are the SLA’s insurance for the future After 
we let them off, they went back to the SLA camp 
We know of a Suresh Qasim, but as far as we know, 
he 1s now ın Colombo ” 

The LTTE men are quick to point out that they have 
several Muslim youth 1n their organisation Some of 
their Muslim cadres were tortured and killed by the Sr 
Lankans But among the older Muslims there is a 
lurking fear about the vicious turn the extreme 
nationalism of the LTTE could take vis-a-vis them 
They view the agreement between the LTTE and the 
MULF on seat-sharing in the merged provincial 
council, as merely an electoral device 
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IT was in Batticaloa that I met the LTTE Batticaloa 
was silent when I reached the town Father Chandra 
Fernando, a popula: ard well-loved priest, had been 
shot dead at point blank range in the town. Father 
Chandra had been a sympathiser of the LITE An 
LTTE member, Niranjan, was arrested from Father 
Chandra’s house when the IPKF arrived ın October 
Father Chandra’s brother Christie, whom I meta 
day after the funeral, was bitter 

“The IPKF knows everything that is going on 
here How can Father Chandra have been killed 
without the IPKF's permission?" some LTTE boys 
whom 1 met said angrily They attributed the murder 
to the EPRLF men, who, they alleged, had done the 
deed under the protection of the IPKF, and had m 
fact been egged on to do so by the IPKF They also 
spoke of power stiuggles to gain control of the 
Citizens? Committee im which Father Chandra was 
fronting for the LTTE and Sam Thambunuthu, a 
Batticaloa businessman, fronting for the EPRLF 
The EPRLF vehemently denied responsibility Later, 
the IPKF reached the conclusion that the PLOTE 
or the TELO had done the killing 
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But at the time, the LITE was seething with 1agé. 
The LTTE area commander Francis, consented to 
see me afte: messages had been sent to him that an 
Indian journalist would like to find out the LTTE 
position on the muider We -- my LTTE contact 
who did not want his identity revealed for obvious 
reasons — and I thus made our way fifteen mules 
out of Batticaloa, part of the way by bus and part 
on bicycle My contact had already requested that I 
wear a sarı and a pottu (bindi) so as to pass off as 
a Tamil 

I was somewhat mistakenly expecting to see a 
gun-toting, laconic fighter in OG, chewing gum 
and speuking from the corner of his mouth Imagine 
my disappointment when I meet this pleasant pimply- 
faced youth lounging in his chair and eating lemon 
cream puff biscuits “Have one”, he said generously, 
doubtless in a moment of internationalism “We 
have no problem of 1ecruitment, because we are the 
only group that is fighting," he said confidently 
“We are holding camps for arms training Our 
military commander Karuna (named so, perhaps a 
trifle inappropriately, I thought to myself unkindly) 
ıs conducting them ın the jungles We would have 
liked to take you there but fighting 1s going on in 
that area," he said 

“Our target 1s Tamil eelam Till then, we will 
continue to fight We are not afraid of elections 
Ninety per cent of the public ıs with us. Demonstra- 
tions are taken out ın our favour The Mothers’ 
Front 1s fasting to hold talks People are willing to 
participate in programmes launched by us So we 
have no hesitation m facing elections This struggle 
has lasted nearly one year Without public support 
how could we have existed so long?" he said j 

He reminded me of the speech of "our beloved 
leader Prabhakaran, who said in Sudumalai that we 
cannot abandon our dream of Tamil eelam We 
laid down arms believing that India would safeguard 
our interests We have doubts about the powers of 
the provincial councils The merger of the north 
and the east should also take place before the provin- 
cial council elections We have lost more than 14,000 
people and over 2,000 fighters We have to show 
something for all thos: lives lost Though we 
believe that India will safeguard Tamil interests, we 
cannot trust the Sr; Lankan Government Jt took 
Thileepan's death to make the Sr1 Lankan Govern- 
m understand that they should listen to us, he 
sal 

There is no question about the bravery of the 
LTTE, I said But what about all those people who 
allowed themselves to be captured alive and did not 
take cynide? — I asked Surely that was not bravery 
They are the ones who are informing on the LTTE 
now, I said 

“We are waiting for instructions from the leader on 
the cynide cases We will then decide what we 
have to do with those who allowed themselves to be 
captured,” he said ominously I told him that many 
of the LTTE boys whom I met in IPKF custody 
were itching to come out and shoot the “quislings” 
Francis shrugged “They are in custody," he said 
expressionlessly 

“We will not allow them to hold elections," he 
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Announced when I asked him what the LTTE 
strategy for the elections was going to be "'Elec- 
tions cannot be held People will not come to vote 
Unless Prabhakaran tells people to participate 
in elections, people will not come to vote ” 

Surely the IPKF is strong enough to hold elec- 
tions, I said tentatively 

“They will have to open the katcher: to hold 
elections, won't they? We will not let them open the 
katcheri," he said quietly Suddenly digressing, he 
said vehemently "The rich and the educated are not 
supporting the Tamil struggle Piabhakaran’s hero, 
Netaj Subhas Chandra Bose, said that although the 
support base should be that of the poor, the rich 
must also be made to pay " I blinked a bit, trying 
to remember whether Netaj had said anything by 
way of budgetary policy towards those in the middle 
income bracket 

The IPKF has released some LTTE people from 
some of the camps, I said *'Yes, and those who were 
released were handed over to the TELO for them to 
hack to death and then announce to the world that 
the TELO was also fighting and that young people 
opposed to the LTTE should join the TELO," he 
said 

But a pro-EPRLF member of the defunct Citizens’ 
Committee made the same point somewhat differen- 
tly He blamed the IPKF for not allowing other 
gioups to emerge as political alternatives to the mili- 
taristic LTTE “The LTTE ordered three months ago 
that the Batticaloa Katcher: should bə kept open and 
closed on certain days of the week Subsequently, 
other groups told the IPKF that if they could not 
guarantee keeping the Katcher: open all days of the 
week, they should not open ıt at all Now, the 
katcheri 1s closed only on Fridays The LTTE tried 
to take the credit for this by 1ssuing a statement post 
facto for the opening of the katcherr Incidents of 
this kind show the tenuous hold of the LITE on the 
people where matters of civilian convenience are 
concerned If the IPKF had been more sensitive to 
these realities, the LTTE would have lost support," 
he said 

“Other groups are prepared to put up candidates 
for the elections Even 1f 20 per cent of the people 
elect a Government, that Government will have 
legitimate control over the Tamil areas People 
realise that they wil have to live with militants 
for some time to come, until the weapons are taken 
away,” he said 

He explained that the politica! situation in the 
north was qualitatively different from the east Jaffna 
town was not so badly affected by the assault from 
the Sinhala forces as Trinco and Batticaloa In the 
east, given the presence of the Sinhalese, the 
Sri Lankan Army was more brutal and v:ndictive 
when the Sinhalese were aitacked Hence fighting 
and killing acquired a legitimacy, especially when 
carried out by the LTTE, he said 

“In Jaffna, the majority of the people will not go 
to the polls if the LTTE keeps away from the elec- 
tions and orders them not to go But in the east a 
large peicentage would back another group if it 
offers its own candidates," he said 

Jaffna has so far been protected. The SLA was 
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kept atbay by the LTTE So, the attack on Jaffna 
town by the IPKF was the first real assault on the 
town The LTTE which is fighting the IPKF was seen 
as the saviour Because of the absence of other 
groups, this became the real alternative But that ıs 
not so 1n Trinco and the east 

People in these aieas are inured to fightirg ““The 
IPKF 1s the force seen as maintaming order which has 
come to these areas afterso long So anyone who 
tangles with the IPKF ıs persona non grata," he 
clarified 

He was regretful that India was not carrying out 
is self-appointed role of a regional superpower and 
commissar to its logical conclusion It. 1s time that 
India came down hard on the LTTE So far, India 
has proved itself to be a second rate superpower It 
promised order but seems unable to deliver the 
goods It should do so soon A decisrve military 
thrust against the LITE would boost the morale of 
those who are risking their lives to seek and offer 
themselves as a political solution If there 1s some- 
one to speak on behalf of the people, the situation 
will come under control very soon,” he said 

“But ıt would be immoral of India to forst anyone 
on the people If the LTTE 1s bribed into coming ın- 
to the political process by being assured of a major 
share it will solve none of the problems If there 
18 to be any interim arrangement, ıt should be a com- 
mittee with representatives of all groups put- 
ting forward candidates in propositioif to the num- 
ber of candidates standing for the elections," he 
said 


HOWEVER, the Colombo-based General Secretary 
of the Democratic People's Liberation Front, political 
wing of the People’s Liberation Organisation of Tamil 
Eelam (PLOTE), Sivaram, said that any election 
without the LITE ın the north “would be a Joke" 
“Even in the east, rf the democratic process 1s initiat- 
ed, the decision to participate or not would be taken 
by the local elite And the nationalist petty bour- 
geois Opinion 1s against the Indian presence," he 
said In Trinco, he pointed out, the interests of the 
local petty bourgeoisie were co-terminous with the 
Indian interest on account of the demographic 
structure But in Batticaloa the local Citizens’ 
Committee is for the LTTE “In such a situation 
promoting the EPRLF and the TELO 1s a mistake 
We have an advantage—the IPKF 1s hitting us so we’ 
are cleared of the charge of collaboration," he said, 
somewhat hopefully 

“The main problem ıs that there 1s no homogeneity 
in the IPKF operations Even local people perceive 
differences in the IPKF approach to the LTTE 
Operations seem to be highly localised without a 
whole composite strategy emerging But, generally 
speaking, whether with the LTTE or the PLOTE, 
or the EPRLF, the IPKF is trying to keep us tied 
down to some kind of unconditional line of coope- 
ration They demand a total surrender at every level 
This ıs not possible," he said 

This was, however, denied by an IPKF officer 
who wanted to remain unidentified His assessment 
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was that in January and February, the IPKF realised 
the futility of a defensive posture vis-a-vis the LTTE, 
and adopted an offensive The first part of the stra- 
tegy ım the east was to occupy those areas which 
were LTTE strongholds “We wanted to bring them 
into the open, confront them or mount pressure on 
them within a span of time so that they could not 
regroup When we came, we found that people were 
afraid, that there were hartals and civil disobedience 
movement, not sponsored by the people but by 
groups which were terrorising the people After 
arresting two lynchpins of the LTTE in the east 
(Batticaloa), we set about restoring some order 
Telephone connections which were commercialised 
four years ago were made operational Water 
channels were made workable. In other words, we 
provided short term, highly visible essential aid ” 

But, he said, "(there has been fresh iecruitment 
by the LTTE, to the extent of ten to twelve per cent 
of their original strength of members from that area 
We also found signs of dissension in the lower 
cadres They were disobedient and they were caught 
by us New recruits to the LTTE were being used 
as couriers because they were not trained to use 
arms The communication network of the LTTE has 
been jammed by us, so couriers are being sent with 
messages " 

The officer admitted that though several LTTE 
boys had been captured, “itis very tough to make 
them talk" 

“Less than ten per cent of tip-offs by the LTTE 
has yielded a haul. In all other cases they either tell 
us too late or too early ” 

There 1s another aspect to this Although there 1s 
no evidence to prove this One of the groups charged 
that the IPKF was itself informing the LTTE in 
advance about its operations 
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According to a pro-EPRLF businessman in 
Jaffna, this had begun as eaily as August last year 
When ın Jaffna wai was about to be'declared, a meet- 
ing of the town youth was called and a North Indian 
naib subedar 1s supposed to have addressed the 
meeting in Hind: “All those who are sympathisers 
or supporters of the LTTE, please stand up, we will 
not harm you if you come out now," he is reported 
to have said This was translated by his Tamil 
deputy to mean in Tamil "All those who aie LTTE 
sympathisers should stand up, but those who don't 
want to, need not do so” 

Despite this, a boy stood up The Jawan is suppos- 
ed to have told hım in Tamil "Is it written on 
your forehead that you are a Tamil Sit down 
quietly ^ 

The latest evidence of this collusion ıs the escape, 
from the Jaffna IPKF camp, of an IPKF soldier and 
two LTTE sympathisers who were undei arrest there 
This incident, according to EPRLF sources, took 
place in the beginning of August 

The EPRLF also alleges that ıt has evidence of 
direct links between the LTTE and the Sri Lankan 
Army Talks are 1eported to have taken place bet- 
ween the SLA area commander Denzil Kobbekaduwa 
and the LTTE The SLA 1s reported to have offered 
the LTTE arms provided the LTTE does not hit the 
Sinhalese This message was passed on to the cadres 
and was intercepted by groups opposed to the LTTE 
The fact that the deal did not work out was cleai 
from the fact that later several Sinhalese weie killed 
by the LTTE However, the dialogue still continues, 
according to Colombo sources 
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THE immediate prospect on the hoizon 1s the 
elections 
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“If you are a friend of India, please tell India not 
to soil her hands 1n these elections," the Municipal 
Commissioner for Jaffna, C Y K Sivagnanam, said 

But the EPRLF depaty leader, Suresh, who had 
been trained in 1977 by Abu Jihad, sounded determined 
“We are going to explain ouf political views to the 
people in Jaffna. People in the north are scared to open 
their mouths But we have to tell the people what 1s 
going on We have to explain to our people what the 
meaning of the accord and the IPKF 1s, If the LTTE 
lets us do that, well and good. If it does not, we 
will have to defend ourselves After all, we have to 
protect our own people who are opposed to the 
LTTE and are looking to us for support,” he said 

A split m the Eelam Revolutionary Organisation 
of Students (EROS) led to the formation of the 
EPRLE in 1977 Even at that time, the EPRLF 
swam against the tide Although it supported 
armed struggle, ıt laid more emphasis on cons- 
tructive political work, thus providing a foil to the 
militaristic LTTE It was for this reason that ıt 
found its growth restricted At a time when the 
LTTE was out killing the Sinhalese, for most young 
people to talk of building a mass base sounded 
counter-revolutionary The EPRLF supported the 
Indo-Sr1 Lanka Accord because it would bring 
peace and democracy to the north and the east For 
them fighting the elections for the provincial councils 
1s the only way to correct distortions in the Sri 
Lankan political system arising from the unitary 
nature of the Sr1 Lankan state 


But the EPRLF 1s finding it difficult to explain 
this in terms of popular politics On the one hand, 
it has to live down its notoriety as betrayers of the 
Tamil people for having informed on the LITE On 
the other, it has to plug the line that eelam cannot 
be achieved and that all efforts should be made to 
guarantee the Sinhalese in the Tamil areas, the same 
measure of safety that the Tamils would want to enjoy 
in the Sinhala-dominated areas The position 1$ a 
nuanced one and given the populist politics that will 
be played in the notth and the east, it would be difficult 
for people to understand the issues of racial amity 
The other problem 1s the possibility of other groups 
participating 1n the elections Although the PLOTE 
1s tacitly supporting the LTTE, it may decide to con- 
test The EROS is likely to split on this point. with 
leaders like Balakumar advocating a pro-LTTE line 
and the field workers, especially in Tiinco, seeking to 
strike out independently The EPRLF, the TELO and 
the ENDLF will then set up a joint slate under the 
hegemony of the EPRLF But then, unless there 1s a 
Sinhalese component of the slate, the Sinhalese areas 
in the east will go unrepresented F 

The EPRLF 1s negotiating with the Left alliance-— 
the United Socialist Alliance (USA)—for a polyeth- 
nic slate In the Muslim areas, the MULF has 
already entered into an arrangement with the LTTE 
Hence itremains to be seen how the SLMC will 

lay its cards tis possible that the SLMC might 
offer critical support" to the EPRLF in the Muslim 
areas without committing itself to any long term 
position on the Tamil question 

The recently announced merger of the north and 
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the east 1s the topic of excited discussion among all 
those participating in the electoral process, The fact 
that the announcement of the merger was followed 
by an IPKF ceasefire, appears to have derailed the 
LTTE For the LTTE understands politics of the 
flaming guns. But it 1s somewhat out of its depth 
when faced with politics without the guns 

The LTTE now has three options—it can either 
hit the IPKF posts so as to break the ceasefire and 
re-establish the relationship with the IPKF and the 
Tamil people ıt is most comfortable with, However, 
this would lead to an alienation of the LTTE from its 
overground “political” front and organisations of im- 
dividuals—like the Mothers’ Front or Establishment 
moles like the Municipal Commissioner, C V K. 
Sivagnanam These are people and organisations 
that have been arguing consistently for ceasefire 
and negotiations If the LTTE breaks the ceasefire 
that these elements have been so long and arduously 
advocating for, they would find it difficult to con- 
tinue to support the LTTE 

The other option that the organisation has 1s to 
falsify and delegitimise the elections without hurting 
its constituency This would mean hitting at. the 
participants in the elections—the EPRLF, TELO and 
others—and also sporadic attacks on the Sinhalese 
Attacks on the Sinhalese would invite retaliation from 
the Sri Lankan Army thus once again breaking the 
fragile peace 

A thud option 1s to allow the ceasefire to lapse and 
go back into the confrontationist mode at the end of 
the period This will give its cadres the much need- 
ed rest and Prabhakaran can get his area chiefs 
together for a review of the military strategy for the 
elections However, the danger in this ıs the innate, 
potent lure of peace So long as war 1s a process, 
those who opt out of it can be debunked as traitors 
But even a short interregnum of peace can iust the 
arsenal, blunt the edge of militarism 


The entire strategy and thinking of the LTTE for 
the future will be predicated on its behaviour in the 
days of ceasefire Events are likely to continue 
moving inexorably towards the political solution For 
every household that has lost one member to the 
LTTE, at least one person will come out to vote 
Even with 20 per cent voting the Tamils would be 
guaranteed of a structure which future Governments 
would find difficult to roll back This must be consi- 
dered a very real threat The next Government, 
which 1s likely to be headed by Sirmavo Bandarna- 
ike, might just rmplement its. stated mandate of dıs- 
solving the provincial councils If Srimavo Bandar- 
naike does n fact dissolve the provincial councils it 
would mean a total negation of all the sacrifices 
made by the Tamil and pro-Tamil Sinhala people 


There 1s one point which must always be kept in 
mind all politics ım Sri Lanka ıs finally dependent 
upon the south, its perceptions and responses The 
provincial council elections will somehow be held 
But it ıs the presidential and general elections which 
"will dictate the trend of politics in the country All 
political calculations in the north and east are, 
therefore, relevant only when seen against this 
background CJ 
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In view of the tremendous interest generated among Communists and friends of the Left and the 


USSR across the globe to the recent changes initiated by Soviet leader: Mikhail Gorbachev in the 
Soviet Union, Mainstream has been publishing, for the last few months, comments and obser vations 
fiom contributors on the ongoing process of perestroika (restructuring) through glasnost (openness) 
in the Soviet land As a result, a lively debate has started on the columns of this journal and many 


questions accompanying Gorbachev's bold steps are being discussed threadbare 


That debate 1s 


being continued here with contributions from distinguished personalities from diffe: ent walks of life 
— Madhu Limaye, Paul Giegoiios, R.C Dutt, Satyapal Dang, Ninan Koshy, Mohit Sen —Editor 








Significance of Changes in Soviet Union 
MADHU LIMAYE 


I intend to write about my own personal 1eact on 
to the recent developments in the Soviet Union I 
need not say that I do not represent any existing 
political group or party This ıs the 1eaction of one 
who had had his beingin the Socialist movement 
foi well over 52 years 

The year 1936-37 was my matriculation year It 
was during this year that I became aware ofthe 
stirrings of freedom within I remember that my 
national consciousness was even then tinged with 
socialism And my socialism compiehended even at 
that early stage a revolt against caste and social 1ne- 
quality- 

By mid-1937 I and my college-mates were 
already on the periphery of the Congress Socialist 
Party I remember that N- C Kelkar's Sahyadri, a 
publication of the Kesart-Maiatha group of news- 
papers, had brought out a special number devoted 
to socialism It contained articles by S A Dange and 
other leading Socialist and Communist personalities 
of the time 

As Socialists, we acquired. quite. early a. smatter- 
ing of Marxism Our knowledge of socialism was 
not based only on magazines and newspapers We 
were introduced to books by Marx, Lenin, Strachey 
and others J remember a book I particularly liked 
It was Man's Worldly Goods by Leo Huberman 
In those days we had our Students’ Federation 
and study circles There used to be intense 
rvalry among the minuscule Socialist, Com- 
munist and Royist groups But we were stil a 
great fraternity and were united ın our fight against 
imperialism and communalism The Savarkarite 
brand of Hindu communalism was quite active and 
aggressive 1n Poona in the late thuties 

My knowledge of the October Revolution in 
Russia was derived from John Reed’s Ten Days that 


The author, a noted figure in the Indian Socialist 
movement and a renowned pai liamentaiian, 1s an 
important personality in the Opposition today 
but does not belong to any political paity 
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Shook the World (a book that was proscribed in 
India those days) and Trotsky’s History of the 
Russian Revolution The first book was a contem- 
poraiy account, without the “benefit” of the Stalinist 
rewriting of history and highly spoken of by Lenin 
A copy of the reprint of this book I obtained 
thirty years later from the USSR itself We, 
therefore, knew all about the important role played 
by Trotsky in the October Revolution In fact we 
knew much more than our Indian Communist 
friends about the state of affairs in the Soviet 
Union both when Lenin was alive as well as during 
the period after his death 

Our Communist comrades were aware of only 
one version — the official Stalinist version They 
knew nothing about the leading Bolshevik pei son- 
alities of Lenin’s times There was being published 
in those days a sexes of pamphlets titled How 
Shall We Change Society with pictures of Marx, 
Engels and Stalin One of the pamphlets had an 
introduction by — if I remember right — Ajoy 
Ghosh A phrase in the introduction has stuck in 
memory It described the accused in the Moscow 
Trials of 1936-38 as “Trotskyist wreckers, spies and / 
murderers” I believe that it was the Moscow 
Trials and the character assassination of Lenin’s 
closest colleagues by the official Communist propa- 
ganda that had totally alienated us 
and his methods With all our admuration for the 
achievements of the Soviet state, the Stalin terror 
turned us into enemies of Stalinism The Com- 
munists’ defence of Stalinist repression was not 
calculated to cement brotherly bonds between the 
Socialists and Communists We began to feel that 
we inhabited different thought-woilds and that there 
was even no bridge to connect the two 

Lohia wrote a very sober evaluation of the Mos- 
cow Trials and their significance for the future of 
socialism ina couple of articles inthe Congress 
Socialist His argument can be summarised as 
under 

That respect for peaceful methods and humanist virtues 
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and intelligent debate should be lacking in Soviet Russia 
and the world’s revolutionary socialist movement 1s not 
Stalin’s responsibility It 1s no single man's responsibility 
It ıs theory and practice Soviet Russia might take some 
time to fight these exaggerations, but that 1s no reason why 
other socialist movements not yet entrusted with state 
responsibility should pot do so earlier 


Quite afew Congress Socialists were averse to 
taking sides 1n the raging controversy on the Mos- 
cow Trials One important reason was their sympathy 
for the October Revolution and the Soviet state 
created by Lenin But the debate was forced on the 
CSP by the Communist comrades within the CSP 
and outside Lohia, who was among the most 
reluctant to speak, now felt constrained to speak out 
He said 


The desire to save the Indian socialist movement from 
the poison of undemocratic ruthlessness and violence has 
made some of us express ouiselves on the Russian Trials 
Had ıt not been for the eagerness of the defenders of the 
Trials to commit the Congress Socialist Party to their view- 
point, we would perhaps have continued to be silent as 
we largely were till about six months ago The defenders 
of the Trials had indeed never known any rest but their 
real effort came around the Lahore Conference when they 
wanted the Congress Socialist Party to resolve in defence 
ofthe Trials Their effort failed but we realised that 
whatever justification we might have had ın sidestepping 
the issue of the Trials was gone Wehadto speak and, 
in time, before socialism went 1n our country also the 
way of exultation in executions 


It was regrettable that our Communist comrades 
were so intolerant that anybody who failed to defend 
Stalin and the Show Trials was instantly denounced 

/ not only as anti-Soviet, but as an agent of fascism 
or imperialism Lohia, who was then Foreign Sec- 
retary of the AICC, sadly wrote 


The defenders of the Trials have — labelled everyone who 
dares to differ as anti-Soviet It has even been suggested 
that, if the critics of the Trials declare their support to 
Soviet Russia, 1t 1s because they would not otherwise get 
ahearing We have come to sucha state of controversy 
that even our declarations of support to Soviet Russia 
are suspected as dishonest moves It matters not that 
throughout our entire literature and speeches runs the 
central idea that Soviet Russia, alone of the states 1n the 
world, 1s opposed to the capitalist imperialist system and, 
as such, deserves the unquestioning support of all who 
stand for freedom and progress These brave defenders of 
the Trials need to betold that we critics have done as 
much, 1f not more, as they in winning the support of the 
Indian people for Soviet Russia and the idea behind her 
If they still wish to pollute the controversy, ıt is their 
look out, we may again state that our only wishis to 
save socialism from trials and executions 


Many Socialists refused to be taken in by the talk 
of relativity of moral values, the so-called class 
angle Since we were all engaged in fighting against 
th» British repressive policies, their ordinances and 
regulations, we could not remain silent on the issue 
of personal freedom Lohia, therefore made a 
declaration of the Socialists’ faith in soft but firm 


words 

The humanists’ abhorrence of all cruelty and the citizen's 
civil liberties are another part of the conscience of man, 
the socialist conscience of man No man will be considered 
guilty of a crime on the charge of the government until 
the Judiciary has proved the charge 

Russia 1s building up a socialist society and 1s the only 
major power which has discarded imperialism as the basis 
of its state policies I greet Soviet Russia and pay my 
homage to the impulse of the Russian Revolution But 
Iwill not, therefore, shut my eyes to any dark spots that 
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might reveal themselves I consider the Trials even such d 
dark spot and criticise them and their anti-humanist and 
anti-democratic origins I would not like such a develop- 
ment to take place ın my own country And had it not 
been for the fact that I see a link, however remote, bet- 
ween the Bengal CSP resolution and the Russian Trials, 
I would not have dared to criticise the resolution of a 
provincial conference of my party 


But even this mild statement drew an angry rejoin- 
der from Hiren Mukerjee, (then in the CSP), who 
later became the leader of the Communist bloc in 
Parliament Mukerjee wrote 


[Lohia] expatiates on the conscience of man”, perhaps 
remembers he ıs a Marxist and tries to lend content to 
the phrase by calling ıt **the socialist conscience of man", 
eloquently adjures ‘‘the dominant socialist group" not 
to suppress minorities "including the socialist. minorities", 
and ends up witha gloomy foreboding of what may 
happen wher “the might of organised power brands every 
idea except its own as counter-revOlutionary and sup- 
presses 1t" 
No one denies that the accused had full freedom and 
opportunity for defence, that the Trials were held 1n open 
court, with the diplomatic representatives of different 
countries and press correspondents from all over the world 
present throughout the proceedings What was there to 
prevent the accused from putting up the brave stand that 
Dimitrov adopted at the Reichstag Fire Trial, to deno- 
unce the whole thing asa diabolical frame-up and thus 
to present eager Journalists with the ‘‘scoop’’ they were 
pining for? Why should the rore reputable papers, for 
-all their distaste and even hatred for the Soviet regime, 
admit that the evidence was positive about the existence of 
a thoroughly genuine plot? If Comrade Lohia has read the 
verbatim report of the earlier Trials, he really should 
understand why the accused confessed as they did, and 
.Chose not to prevaricate like pickpockets 
Whatis all this talk about ‘humanity’ worth, when one 
remembers the human suffering caused and lives destroyed 
the activities of the wreckers — suffering that our 
humanists seem coldly to ignore? Is it not a fact that 
almost all the leading conspirators had previously been 
forgiven their lapses by the aarty, till justice demanded 
the supreme penalty? 


Mukerjee concluded his statement with quotations 
from some Indian Communist leaders on the Trials 
The last one said 

- Ifthe Trials reveal anything it ıs this that enemies 

of the people can worm their way far into even the best 

organisations, the most disciplined parties, but they can 
be hurled down, even from these heights, by the might 
and vigilance of the workers and their party! 

The above discussion I have reproduced by way of 
a background 

Now what the Soviet Union was confronted with 
after the death of Stalin was the tragic problem of 
coming to terms with its past, with 1ts own history It 
was Khrushchev’s greatness that he took the difficult 
task 1n hand But with all his endearing qualities, 
he was erratic — a temperamental man That pro- 
duced a reaction and the Brezhnev era of stagnation 
setin It 1s the merit of Gorbachev that he has initi- 
ated the process of renewal and restructuring in a 
systematic manner He understands well enough 
that he has to proceed simultaneously on all fronts 

Gorbachev holds that the questions of history are 
extremely important for the Soviet people That is 
why they have been led to examine the question of 
historical truth so closely Gorbachev told the 
Plenary Meeting of the CPSU Central Committee 


What do we mean when we speak of the need to write a 
real, objective history of the party and Soviet society? This 
question does not boil down to just. mentioning some or 
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other people, to doing justice to those who were unjustifi- 

ably forgotten, though this is an important, insepatable, 

and I would say, humane voait of this huge work The 
point of the matte: is to write a truthful and complete 
history, a history of the life and sti uggle of the people 

The Soviet people are really baffled by the terri- 
ble 1evelations about the past The party's Central 
Committee and editorial offices are flooded with 
inquiries from the common people They want to 
know how these terrible things could happen, how, 
alongside the heroic achievements, large-scale crimes 
against the people came to be perpetrated by the 
leader and his henchmen? | 

The Stalin phenomenon ıs extremely complicated 
A. distinction has had to be made between the 
"essential features of socialism and its deformations" 
so that they could draw the necessary lessons for the 
future Gorbachev says that “‘substantiated research 
into history”? could not be completed Immediately 
after the famous Twentieth CPSU Congress and 
later on “the tendency was to bypass these difficult] 
questions" 

It is difficult for India's Communists to understand 
the compulsive needs for the Soviets to cleanse theu 
own history of‘‘omissions and falsifications" But it 
affects their future and also their international tela- 
tions That 1s why Gorbachev felt called upon to 
speak on this subject during his address to the Polish / 
Parliament He seemed to say to them It 1s true that] 
you suffered at the hands of Stalin It 1s true that 
the deportation of the Poles from western parts 
of Russia was a gross violation of legality But try 
to understand that this was part of the larger tragedy 
which befell the Soviet people The Polish suffering 
must be understood as an episode in the more tet11- 
ble suffering which the Soviet people themselves had 
to undergo 


Gorbachev has linked the objective study of the/ 


past with the democratisation drive He has refresh- 
ingly put the “human factor" at the centre of reform 
He wants to give ıt "full play" The language and 
phrases he uses to expound his ideas. are so different 
from what we had been accustomed to hear from 
the leader and his men during the Stalin age 

The policy of promoting 
predicated oń the strengthening of socialist legality 
Despite Stalin’s boast about his new Constitution 
(1936), this legality was blatantly violated in his 
times Gorbachev sees a link between legality and 
renewal on one hand, and cutlural issues on the 
other After stating that cultural issues were taking 


on a new light, Gorbachev says 
Their novelty stems from our present attention to man, to 
his real image, potential and needs, for it is not by bread 
alone, not even by modern material benefits, that man 
lives It is rather by truth and conscience, Justice and 
freedom, morality and humanism that man lives today 


It was 1n this context that he spoke of the richness 
and humanism of the “old” culture which Lenin 
valued and which was among the greatest assets of 
world civilisation 

There was a time when the Communists, imbued 
with Stalinist spirit, talked of class morality, of relati- 
vist ethics, and of end justifying the means, and] 
totally 1gnored the context of upward moving human 
spuit and the growing store of universal human 
values Gorbachev not only highlights the dangeis 
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ofa nuclear holocaust, but he has also sought to 
restore the broad humanist perspective and frame- 
work of the struggle for a new social order 

Common human values have a priority in our age, / 
they constitute the core of the new political thinking, 
Gorbachev declared at the recent CPSU Conference 
held in Moscow This was also the main theme of 
his address to the Conference of Intellectuals held in 
Moscow early last year 

Some people have concluded that the new thinking 
means liquidation of the struggle against imperialism 
It 1s an unjust description Gorbachev said that 

"while they had concentrated "enormous funds and 
attention" on the military aspect of countering 
imperialism, they did not always make sufficient use 
of the political opportunities opened up by the basic 
changes in the world situation They could have done 
this without endangering the security of the Soviet 
state 

The fact 1s that the Soviet state had become over- 
extended, that its priorities and international commit- 
ments were resulting in a massive misapplication of 
resources Gorbachev was frank enough to state that 
they had "allowed themselves to be diawn into an 
aims race, which could not but affect the country’s 2 
socio-economic development and international 
standing" 

The new Soviet initiatives in the area of arms 
cut, Afghanistan, Angola and Kampuchea originated 
from this understanding It required a lot of courage 
for the Soviet leadership to make the reappraisal 

. necessary for embarking on the aforesaid initiatives 
Gorbachev called this a “determined 1eshaping of // 
foreign policy" and not just its "refinement" 

Goibachev's democratisation programme, his 
determination to give Soviet policies a more humane 
orientation, his slogan of more socialism 1s un- 
doubtedly valuable in itself, yet at the same time it 
is rooted 1n his ruthlessly objective analysis of the 
Soviet economic reality 

Some years ago I remember that the Bombay 

* branch of the CPI observed a Karl Marx's death cen- 
tenary in the University Club House Hall Although 
I had stopped taking active part in public meetings 
and conferences, at the pressing 
Comrade Srinivas Sardesai I agreed to take part 
in the function Among other speakers there were 
VM Dandekar and Usha Mehta I remember Usha 
and I referred to the stagnation in the Soviet eco- 
nomy, the deplorable condition of Soviet agriculture 
and laige-scale food imports We also called 
attention to the continued vitality of the “free 
market, capitalist economics” of West Germany, 
the USA and Japan and spoke of the “materials 
revolution" in the last-mentioned country The 
test of gross output of steel, coal and oil was no 
longer relevant in the new context The Marxist- 

Communist speaker who followed us, instead of 

dealing with the serious questions posed by us, 
made a platform oration and ridiculed our analysis. 

I felt more sorry than angry that the debate should 

have been brought to this level by him, especially 

when we were observing the death anniversary ofa 

thinker of the calibre of Karl Marx 
I was therefore pleasantly 


surpiised when 
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Gorbachev himself began a profound analysis of 
the Soviet economic realıty He said ın one of his 
speeches 

More than once I've had to return to the appraisal of the 
situation which had developed in our country by the 
early eighties I would like to add some considerations 
As you know, the economic growth rates were declining 
ın our country and hit a critical point But even those 
rates, as has become clear now, were achieved to a great 
extent on an unhealthy basis and due to time-serving 
factors I am referring to trade in oil on the world 
market at the high prices © established then, 
and the totally unjustified increase in the sale of strong 
drinks 
omitting these factors, we will see that practically over 
four five-year plan periods there was no increase in the 
absolute increment of the national income, and it even 
/ began declining in the early eighties This is a fact, 

comrades 


For over acentury and half the Socialists and 

Communists were taught to repeat the formula 
about the capitalist relations of production acting 
as fetters on the forces of production Was this 
not a simplistic formula? Divorced from their 
historical-civilisational context these formulas are 
meaningless Only one non-Western people — 
-the Japanese - have successfully practiced industria- 
lism and absorbed technological progress The 
Russians are another vital and dynamic people who 
have been struggling to master these forms for the 
last three hundred years The Gorbachev effort is 
significant because it seeks to combine social justice 
with economic progress In the Soviet Union the 
means of production had been put under state 
ownership The relations of production were 
altered Why then were forces of productions not 
achieving their optimum growth? Gorbachev has 
gone beyond the outdated formulas and mantras 
and has addressed himself to the real problems He 
has not only condemned the “command and 
administer" methods, but he has also denounced the 
notorious gross output criteria What was impor- 
tant was not the rate of production growth, but 
the actual satisfaction of people's needs “We do 
not need millions of tons of steel, millions 
oftons of cement or millions of tons of coal as 
such.” What was needed was the concrete end- 
results. They had to discard outdated notions 
and formulas The way to making the concerns 
profitable was, Gorbachev has emphasised, by 
*lowermg costs and reducing consumption of 
materials’ They must make full use of techno- 
logical change and materials revolution Since the 
energy crisis of 1973 Japan has achieved remark- 
able lowering of costs and significant increases ‘in 
production by actually reducing consumption of 
energy, steel and metals These materials were 
being recklessly and wastefully used in the Soviet 
economy  Gorbachev wants to check this and 
introduce innovations The resolution expressed 
its dissatisfaction with the results so far achieved 
Much more needs to be done 


The mechanism of retardation has not yet been replaced 


/ 


by a mechanism of acceleration The economy has largely 
remained on the path of extensive development The 
pressure of the gross-output, quantity-oriented approach 
has not been overcome The economic structure remains, 
on the whole, cost-intensive Scientific and technological 
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progress is yet slow, and the plans for ıncreasing the natio- 

nal income and resource-saving are not fulfilled 

At the recent Party: Conference 1n Moscow, the 
delegates’ constant refrain was the ruin of the 
countryside and the sad state of agriculture 
Gorbachev has vigorously applied himself to this 
crucial problem Augmentation of food supply 
has been accorded urgency by the Conference 
resolution also It has suggested diverse forms of 
“contract and lease arrangements and a far-flung 
network of cooperatives” In industry too it has 
proposed increased exploitation of the possibilities of 
cooperative movement and self-employment” 

Dogmatists are not unsurprisingly scandalised In 
their mind the following ascending order of progres- 
sive forms of ownership, of relations of production 
has been indelibly fixed 

— Individual Farms, 

— Cooperative Farms, 

— Collective Farms, and 

— State Farms 


The new Soviet and Chinese experiments are 
bound to shake_up their system of beliefs The CPSU 
{Speaks of its policy “to change the relations of pro- 
duction in farming” This looks like a conundrum 
But its meaning can be understood only in practical 
terms, by analysing the performance of the Soviet 
farm economy 1n the coming years 
The policy of renewal and restructuring 1s a multi- 
faceted policy Its humanistic facet, its international 
implications and its political aspect are all impor- 
tant in their own way ButI think the economic 
core of the reforms 1s the most crucial I want the 
experiment to succeed The qualitative growth of the 
Soviet economy will breathe new life 1n the stagnat- 
ing Indo-Soviet economic relations Our public 
sector and our Central and State administrative 
structure also need a stiff dose of reform 
It is no secret, Gorbachev said, that “even now 
many people get their pay only for reporting to work 
and hold positions regardless of their actual labour 


J contribution And the most surprising thing 1s that 


this hardly worries anyone " What is true of the 
Soviet economy and administration 1s twenty times 
truer of ou. economy, our public sector and our 
administrative departments Nobody works, nobody 
wants to work The situation about holidays is so 
alarming here that soon holidays would be double 
the working days! Our trade unions have not only 
acquiesced in this situation, some of them positively 
seek to destroy work-ethic sand promote malingering 
and scrounging, vices which Goibachev 1s so strongly 
condemning Like the proliferating bureaucracy, the 
trade unions have become a reactionary force, a 
vested interest like the zamindars and princes of the 
old order This plain-speaking would be unpalatable 
to the trade unionists, but this happens to be true 

I now turn to the question of reform of the politi- 
cal system According to Gorbachev, the key issue 
concerns delimiting the functions of the paity and the 
state A number of changes are proposed The Soviets 
would be strengthened Free debate would be 
encouraged Increased popular participation would 
be ensured Some elective principle would be intro- 
duced Mandate received by a person from the party 
would have to be "verified and confirmed" by popu- 
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lar representatives It 1s even envisaged that a Party thing about this. I do not wish to dogmatise Evet / 
Secretary “‘may not always be supported by the the formal separation would be useful 
Deputies” And so on and so forth Gorbachev has laid stress on the citizens’ legal 
Let us be clear about one thing Gorbachev does J education The people must be enlightened ın the 
not contemplate dismantling the one-party state’ matter of their rights Efforts are afoot to promote 
Opposition parties, even parties which accept the judicial reform The recent law on nationwide discus- 
Soviet Constitution and the Soviet state structure, sion of important matters relating to the life of the 
would not be permitted to function Delimitation of| state and the law onthe procedure for appealing 
the party and the state would be achieved within the} ın courts against unlawful actions of officials infring- 
framewoik of one-party state, of the CPSU| ing upon the citizen’s rights are a welcome change 
monopoly Even so I feel that the Soviets would do well to 
It would be wrong to say that the Soviet state was incorporate in their system some of the judicial 
from the beginning a one-party state The Bolsheviks remedies evolved by the Anglo-Saxons These reme- 
displayed a lot of tolerance towaids their rivals dies such as the writ of habeas corpus are an abiding 
There were talks with the Mensheviks and Social contribution of the English people to human civil- 
Revolutionaries about sharing power But the sation Although our courts and our Judicial reme- 
demands of the latter were unieasonable Neverthe- dies have become vitiated by money power, delays 
less, Lenin formed a new Government which includ- and conspiracy of the lawyers and the judiciary, still 
ed the Left Social Revolutionaries  Mensheviks, they do constitute a valuable acquisition. for our 
Social Revolutionaries, even Syndicalists and Anar- people Socialist legality would remain a dream 1n 
chists, freely criticised the Government at the Con- the Soviet Union till the Soviet people not only » 
gresses of Soviets and the Trade Unions The policy introduce the right to afonesaid judicial remedies but 
changed after attempts on Lenin's life Ironically, ıt} improve upon them 
was only 1n the last stages of the civil war that tisse] Recently the debate on Stalin and his doings has 
were suppressed assumed an acrimonious form The number of 
We have amulti-party system Yet we know how defenders of Stalmism is growing less no doubt 
the continued dominance of the ruling party, speci- But still there are some ardent defenders of his ways A 
ally of the Centre, tends to obliterate distinctions ın this country One such supporter used vitupera- 
between the ruling party and the state Ina one-. , tive language to denounce the reformers In post- 
party state the delimitation, J am afraid, can only bev Lenin Soviet history, he said, “the most outstanding 
formal In essentials, I think, this 15 impossible of role was of course played by Stalin, which role ~ 
achievement But, I think, ıt ıs too early to say any- today 1s being belittled by a howling crowd of oppor- ^ 
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tunist and revisionist scoundi els” 

Then we have, at the other end, the reappraisal of 
Stalin by some Soviet writers While I applaud their 
frankness, some of them, I fear, have lost their sense 
of proportion Some of these writers go rather too 
far when they compare the Soviet dictator with 
Pharaohs of ancient Egypt and his works to pyra- 
mids But Stalin did not build pyramids (He of 
course built some stupid ‘wedding cake’ buildings ) 
What he built was factories, mills, bridges, railways, 
Moscow metro, roads, mines, oil refineries, dams, 
ports, canals, thermo and hydro-electric stations, 
hospitals, schools, laboratories, defence industries 
and the like That his methods were brutal and 
arbitrary 1s undeniable That he liquidated millions 
of innocent msn and women, killed old Bolsheviks 
and comrades, and destroyed the Red Army comman- 
ders and cadres 1s absolutely true But we must also 
remember that the process of capital accummulation ıs 
a cruel process It was achieved in Britain through 
(a) enclosures of peasants’ lands, (b) horrible plunder 
of India which brought about millions of famine 
deaths and, (c) ruthless exploitation of children, 
women and men in the mills and factories 

Stalin wasin a hurry He completed the process 


of primitive accumulation, industrialisation and 
collectivisation at breakneck speed The last one J^ 
was a terrible mistake Yet were not some of 
these mistakes rooted ın the Marxist glorification of 
industrialism and contemptuous treatment of the ‘ 
peasant? Had not phrases like the "inevitable ruin of 
the peasant” and “‘idiocy of village life’ sunk deep 
in Communist and Socialist consciousness? 

The critics of Stalinism are quite right about the 
specific “aberrations” of Stalin, of his subjective 
wickedness, but this is not enough They have to 
show that an alternative, more humane method of 
rapid economic development vas possible and prac- 
ticable without reducing the rate of development So 
far they have not shown that They must also tell 
us why the party was unable to get rid of the / 
“General Secretary" Many of the defenders of the 
Stalin cult and many ofhis victims are still alive 
and therefore the issue arouses strong passions 
Perhaps the truth will remain elusive for sometime 

Meanwhile, I must express my total sympathy 
for Gorbachev and his colleagues in then heroic 
effort to rescue Soviet society from the quagmne in 
which it has stuck and make socialism an attractive 
and forward-looking movement © 


Perestroika Debate in India 


Some Comments from a Friend of Left 


PAUL GREGORIOS 


Tar debate in India about perestroika and glasnost 
in the Soviet Union bears witness to the vitality 
of the Indian Left Not being a Marxist himself, 
the present writer as a friend of the Left (committed 
to socialism in practice) can only hope to enunciate 
some of the issues in the debate and not to resolve 
them with anything like finality 
The central issues in the debate seem to be the 
following 
(1) Has the CPSU put such an undue weight on 
the globalist-humanist perspective as to margina- 
lise the class struggle? 
(2) Do the economic reforms in the Soviet 
Union, such as the Law on Enterprises, the Law 
on Cooperatives and so on mark the beginning 
of what could be in effect a capitulation to the 
market economy system and profit motive 
characteristic of capitalism? 
(3) Is the CPSU, im espousing perestroika and 
glasnost in the interests of facing the economic, 
military and cultural crisis in the Soviet Union, 
laymg aside its leading role in the world com- 
munist movement, particularly in relation to 
revolutionary movements and forces in the 
two-third world? 


The auther 1s the Metropolitan of Delhi 
and the North of the Orthodox. Church in 


India 
——— M —— meee 
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(4) Would Soviet military power fail to support 
and defend the socialist system, particulaily in 
Eastern European countries, and simply stand 
by when bourgeois reactionary movements seek 
to take over power in countries like Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland and Hungary? 
(5) Is the present CPSU assessment of Stalin 
and his role in the Soviet as well as international 
communism too one-sidedly negative? 
(6) How honest ıs the CPSU in asseiting that 
the fundamental principles of perestioika-glasnost 
are still those of Marxism-Leninism? 

The following comments are meant only to clarify 

the debate 


1 Global Humanism and Class Struggle 


MA Latif thinks that the marginalising of the 
class struggle began already with the first post-Stalin 
CPSU Congress in 1956 “The Moscow piopa- 
ganda concentrated (as early as 1956) on fanning 
fear of America’s ‘nuclear teeth’ and the danger of 
kindling any spark anywhere lest it engulf the world 
in nuclear conflagration” (Mamsti eam, August 
27, 1988, p 25) 

Advocates of perestioika would argue that the 
nuclear teeth aie real, and not just those of a paper 
tiger as Mao once claimed ‘True, to us Indians, 
it is still easy to argue that the USA knows well 
the cost to itself of any nuclear war, whether limited 
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ór total, that therefore the USA will not use nuclear 
weapons except for deterrence, and that therefore 
the peril of a nuclear holocaust is grossly exag- 
gerated But as AK Damodaran rightly asserts 
(Mainstream, itid, p 7), “the recent shooting down 
of the wrong target over the Gulf by the most 
sophisticated weapon system in the world shows 
how wafer-thin 1s the margin of safety? In a 
world wired for auto-destruction with hair-trigger 
readiness, no nation can sit back under delusions of 
security 

The cumulative evidence leaves 1s in no doubt 
that the world market economy system will not 
baulk at using nuclear weapons if it can make 
sure that the damage to itself can be held down to 
an ''acceptable level" That situation has not 
substantially changed even after the four super- 
power summits and the signing of the INF Treaty 

The nuclear threat cannot be isolated from the 
overallstrategy of the market economy system in 
confronting the socialist system Nuclear weapons, 
even when unused, serve more than just the pur- 
pose of deterrence Even more important are the 
two other reasons — to maintain a steady economic 
pressure on the socialist states to keep up with 
the arms race, thereby making it impossible for 
socialist living standards to compete with the West, 
and to provide an arms market economy system 
from collapsing due to market saturation and 
shrinkage 

Without detente and genuinely safeguarded disaima- 
ment steps, the pressure cannot be released, effect- 
ively large distrmament measures and a decrease in 
the arms tade will fundamentally weaken the 
market economy system and strengthen the socialist 
system Thus detente and disarmament are aspects 
of the class struggle on an international scale The 
interests of the working class will be better served 
by a drastic cut in the arms trade and the arms 
race on both sides Hence the issue of a globalistic- 
humanistic consciousness 1s not contrary to the 
class struggle but an essential aspect of that 
struggle 


2 Economic Reforms — Capitulation to Market 
Economy ?* 


MA Latif pulls no punches in asserting that 
already at the Twentieth Congress (February 1956), 
the greatest social revolution in history was reversed, 
and that the Soviet Union changed "from an avow- 
ed destroyer of capitalism into its admuing imitator? 
This “‘countet-revolutionary sweep of the Congress" 
made the world communist movement overnight into 
"a miserable reformist hawker of bourgeois 
parliamentarianism”’ 

I can understand the latter statement ın the Indian 
context But I have difficulty with the first, it ıs true 
that a weakened post-war Soviet economy settled 
down to doctrines and strategies of detente and co- 
existence, ıt sought to avoid major confrontations 
with the West, 1t tried to 1mitate Western technology 
and production methods, as contacts with the West 
developed through tourism and international ex- 
change (both commercial and diplomatic), consume- 
rism and commodity fetishism ciept into the socialist 
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system everywhere, concepts like peaceful transition 
to socialism gained ground Granting all that and 
much more, it remains still difficult to concede that 
there was an abandoning of the socialist mode of 
production and property relations It 1s true that the 
leadership in socialist countries often succumbed to 
love of comfort and bourgeois style of life But ıs it 
not also true that perestioika recognises this evil and 
seeks to remedy it ? 

The economic reforms approved by the Twenty- 
seventh CPSU Congress (1986) do involve partial 
privatisation of the production process and the intro- 
duction of what looks like the piofit motive The 
tension between the recognition of the market factor 
within a socialist economy on one Side, and the 
continuing affirmation, on the other, of loyalty to a 
centrally planned system of socialist production does 
give occasion for legitimate anxiety The newly 
introduced dialectic between Plan and Market has 
failed to carry total conviction 

To many, the other new dialectic between ideology 
and reality also sounds strange and dangerous But 
can scientific socialism overlook reality ın the interest 
of dogmas masquerading as ideology? The reality 1s 
that the present socialist mode of production has 
failed at the level of quality and efficiency Can we 
set aside quality and efficiency of production as 
bourgeois values? It is real that the present pattern 
of centralised production has smothered cultural 
creativity among the people Is ıt un-Marxist to argue 
that without cultural creativity and democratic free- 
dom it would not be possible to develop an efficient 
and quality-oriented system of socialist production? 

It 1s true that the Law on Enterprises and the Law 
on Cooperatives do introduce profit motive as an 
incentive to production with efficiency, of quality 
goods and services Is that not capitulation to the 
central principle of the maiket economy system? 
One answer 1s that it is not the profit motive as such 
that forms the pivot of the capitalist system, but rather 
profit through the appropriation of suplus value from 
wage labour Insofar as the new Jaws do not permit 
the employment of wage labour but insists on 
worker-owned family cooperatives, what 1s encourag- 
ed is still socialist. collective labour without explor- 
tation. 

The new laws seem rather hastily put together 
and will probably need radical revision after a few 
years of actual practical experience But they do not, 
according to many reasonable Marxist thinkers, 
involve any capitulation to the market economy 
system in principle This will probably continve as a 
matter for debate for some trme 


3 CPSU Leadership of World Communist Movement 


An American Marxist was telling me the other day 
that they can no longer look to Moscow for leader- 
ship in the world communist movement, but will 
have to develop their own independent thinking and 
strategy. The argument was that the CPSU was so 
pre-occupied with political and economic problems 
of the Soviet Union as to relegate assistance to and 
leadership of the worldwide revolutionary movement 
to a much lower priority 

There is indeed some truth in such reflections and 
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ONGC has recorded impressive increases in 
productivity in all its area of operations over 
the period 1980-81 to 1987-88 

Rising productivity 1s the lever of economic 
development and giowth It provides what 
economists call — “‘costless growth" In sim- 
ple: terms ıt ıs the ratio of the inputs into any 
system in the form of machines, capital raw 
materials, human efforts to the output being 
depicted by the health, product quality, degree 
of satisfaction, ete For a country like India, 
productivity becomes a key issue for not only 
utilising properly our scarce resources but a 
means to combat inflation 
A New Math for Productivity n ONGC 

Productivity improvement at all levels and 
areas of operations constituting the concept 
of Total Factor Productivity has been the 
philosophy and guiding principle of ONGC’s 
work culture There has been productivity 
improvement in practically areas of operations 
in ONGC, whether it be oil, gas and LPG 
production, coverage of seismic operations, 
geological coverage, cycle speed or the wells 
worked over 

The oil production per employee increased 
from 327 tonnes in 1980-81 to 644 tonnes in 
1987-88 registering a 97 per cent increase The 
leap of productivity reflected ın the gas sales 
per employee was even more phenomenal, 
which showed a 263 per cent increase Gas sales 
per employee in 1980-81 was 34.55 thousand 
cubic metres, while the corresponding figure in 
1987-88 was 135.7 thousand-cubic metres But 
the stupendous productivity increase 1s exhibited 
in the statistical. figure for LPG production. 
During the period, LPG production per emp- 
loyee increased from a meagre 2 59 tonnes to 
a whopping 11 8 tonnes thus registering a 356 
per cent increase in productivity 

Besides productivity increases in physical 
production, impressive productivity gains were 
noticed 1n seismic coverage, onland and offshore 
While the seismic coverage per party per month 
increased by 101 per cent in Offshore, the 
corresponding figure for onland during the 
same period was 268 0 per cent 

An important parameter to measure the 
drilling performance 1s the cycle speed which 1s 
expressed 1n terms of meters/rig months The 
cycle speed during the period 1980-81 to 1987-88 
increased from 475 to 675 meters/rig month 

In order to maintain production from the 
existing fields periodic work over operations are 
carried out The productivity of work over rigs 
1e number of wells worked over per year in 
creasedfrom 4 58 ın 1980-81 to 10 21n 1987-88 
resulting 1n substantial increase 1n production 
Productivity gains reflected in. Financial Results 

The all round gains in productivity are amply 
reflected 1n the impeccable financial performance 
of the organisation The profit after tax has 
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Impressive Productivity Increase bu ONGC 


swollen from a mere Rs 46 57 crores during 
1980-81 to Rs 1505 crores in 1987-88 (3/23 per 
cent increase) This is inspite of the fact that 
puce payable to ONGC has 1emained stagnant 
since July, 1981 

With the government equity remaining at 
the level of Rs 34285 crores since 1981, the 
financial resources for development and growth 
year after year have been primarily met through 
internal resources generation and commercial 
borrowings The total internal resources genera- 
tion during 1987-88 has been Rs 2209 49 crores 
which 1s 107 per cent of the plan expenditure 
Productivity — A Way of Life ONGC 

Behind this continuous improvement in pro- 
ductivity has been a deliberate planned manage- 
ment strategy to meet the growing demand for 
petroleum As part of the strategy, ONGC 
has believed in fixing higher targets of all its 
activities as itis of the view that a slight over- 
strain on the system yields better results than 
aiming for lower targets 

Significant measures contributing to this 
increase in productivity have been the restructu- 
ring of the organisation and introduction of 
Business Group approach, introduction of 
well planned training and retraining programmes, 
effective man-management systems and policies 
and promotion of a suitable environment for 
encouraging innovation and creativity 

Obsolete and outdated technologies have 
adverse impact on productivity, and it 1s 
essential to have a strong R&D base with sound 
infrastructure to keep pace with the rapid 
technological advancement the world over The 
existing infrastucture of 5 R&D institutes is 
providing a yeoman service towards manage- 
ment of innovation — an integral part contri- 
buting towards increase 1n productivity ONGC 
has taken intiative 1n. modernising its entire 
operations to make them more efficient and 
productive Significant initatives have been 
taken in such frontier a1eas of high technology 
as 3-D seismic surveys, drilling of high temper- 
ature/pressure wells, directional drilling, En- 
chanced Oil Recovery & Subsea Completion, 
Computerisation, Satellite Communication, etc 
Tts recent attempt in farming out low techno- 
logy areas through formation of cooperative in 
the areas of shothole drilling, transport, etc 1s 
in line with its strategy of focus only on high 
technology operations Productivity linked in- 
centive schemes introduced during the early 
stages of the Sixth Plan have yielded useful 
results Deliberate cost control and reduction 
measures have contributed in saving Rs 143 
crores in 1987-88 Analysis of critical areas 
through management and technical audit studies 
has helped in formulating adequate systems, 
besides saving 1n costs 

In fact, Productivity as a culture has been well 
imubed into the fabric of the organisation [7] 
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expression of anxiety But has the world revolutio- 
nary movement so far been too dependent on the 
CPSU for assistance and guidance as to lose its own 
local initiative? Not counting China, and to a certain 
extent the Indian CPM as well as Euro-communism 
im general, the dependence relationship has often led 
ın many countries to a weakened contact with the 
local masses and their struggles and aspirations 
Excessive Moscow dependence has been one of the 
factors in the rise of careerism in many Leftist 
parties 

China's independent line has been more pragmatt- 
cally oriented than perestroika-glasnost Within the 
Chinese party circles there is even some questioning 
of Marxism-Leninism as an alien 1deology as well as 
an attempt to formulate a new socialist ideology 
derived only partly from Marxism-Leninism and 
incorporating revised neo-Confucianist values and 
perceptions Similar development may take place in 
other Leftist parties In the Democratic People’s 
Republic of Korea, on the other hand, a new idelogy 
has already developed and ıs being pursued Moscow 
has not been able to mitigate the peisonality cult 
already developed in North Korea as an integral 
part of this new ideology Latin American Leftist 
parties are also in the process of developing some- 
what parochialistic socialist ideologies of liberation 
which substantially deviate from orthodox Marxism 

Ta: CPSU knows that it cannot control or 
direct the world revolutionary movement It is part 
of the new thinking to decrease the dependence and 
to permit freedom for development of revolutionary 
strategies related to varying cultural and socio-eco- 
nomic realities It 1s difficult enough to control and 
co-ordinate revolutionary thinking within the 
Soviet Union itself But the CPSU ıs not asking 
the various revolutionary parties and movements 
to fend for themselves They seem to be ready to 
seek a more democratic relationship among the 
progressive movements ofthe world It1s not the 
case that the first revolutionary state of socialism 1s 
laying aside its world leadership role But that role 
will now be exercised on a more democratic and 
pluralistic style than before, ın ordei to reduce para- 
sitism and dependence relationships This does 
not mean, however, that the Leftist parties of the 
two-third world can no longer expect assistance 
from the CPSU and the Soviet Unton But that 
assistance will be administered in such way as to 
promote greater self-reliance, more creativity in 
initiatives, and a more peiceptive integration with 
the struggles and aspirations of national masses. 
Indian parties havé to seize the initiative at this 
point and apply some perestroika to their own 
structures 


4, Soviet Military Power in. Defence of Scciahsm 
elsewhere 


Clearly ın a socialist state like Poland, the 1eac- 
tionary groups are now testing the resolve of the 
Soviet military power The recrudescence of Solr- 
darity and the Roman Catholic Church’s more 
open identification with ıt seem to be based on the 
perception that the Soviet military power will only 
be used as a last resort ın checking reactionary 
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movements In Hungary and Czechoslovakia reaée 
tonary movements are more cautious, but they 
seem to be biding their time, watching developments 
1n Poland 

The CPSU position appears to be that Eastein 
Europzan socialist states should develop their own 
strength among the masses, and not depend on the 
Soviet military power to sustain and promote social- 
ism handed down from above 

Certainly the West will exploit this situation, and 
strategies for undermining socialism in Eastern 
Europe as a first step to overthrowing Soviet power 
are already well-developed 

It is my understanding that the CPSU has not 
made any dogmatic decisions about the use of the 
Soviet military might, but 1s developing a strategy 
of "flexible response" in relation to the worldwide 
1evolutionary movement 


5 Assessment of Stalin 


The present CPSU assessment of Stalin seems 
totally negative There 1s no mitigation of this 
judgement by recognition of some of his positive 
achievements during the resistance to Naz aggres- 
sion and in the post-war economic develonment in 
the Soviet Union 

There 1s no doubt that Stalinist atrocities and 
repressions gave a loi of grist to the mull of world- 
wide anti-communism Alas, too many people in the 
world think of communism in terms of brutal assassi- 
nations, ruthless bloodshedding and repression of 
all civil. liberties! Much of Stalinist excesses and 
personality cult can in no way find justification on 
Marxist grounds 

The ethos in the Soviet Union today 1s rather 
emotionally anti-Stalin, and ıt has become difficult / 
to say something positive about Stalin these days 

I believe ıt will be a major contribution if the 
Leftist parties ın India could achieve a more 
balanced assessment of Stalin, without playing down 
or justifying his inhuman treatment of his colleagues, 
the unnecessary killings, the institutions of correc- 
tion, the disruption of mutual trust in Soviet society 
as a whole and so on 


6 Is Perestroika Revisionism? 


On the surface the CPSU programme of peres- 
troika-glasnost seems to have been made up of much 
that it previously condemned as revisionism and 
Dubcekian ‘socialism with a human face’ 

As far as I know, a full philosophical basis for 
perestioika has not yet been developed by Soviet 
Marxist philosophers Even veterans like Fedoseyev 
and Ambartsumov are hard putto provide such a 
well-reasoned Marxist-Leninist foundation for pere- 
stioika, with a fundamental ontology and epistemo- 
logy Even the philosopher of perestroika, Ivan T 
Frolov, who has now become Gorbachev’s advisor, 
has not so far as I know woiked out such a Marxist- 
Leninist basis for the new thinking 

There ıs reason at present to evoid such funda- 
mental thinking, because Marxism recognises, 
though not openly, the difficulties of such philoso~ 
phical reasoning m terms of both ontology and 
epistemology. 
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The tendency therefore 1s largely to stay at a more 
pragmatic level of reflection The humanism that 15 


reference like exploitation as appropriation of sur- 
plus value from wage-labour, the class struggle, the 


being developed reveals an uncomfortable kinship, leading role of the working class, ownership of the 


with Western hberal humanism Values and prin- 
ciples are affirmed without grounding them in funda- 


mental reflection Such pragmatism is the hall-mark production — (science-technology-organisation), 


of Western bourgeois liberalism and the market eco- 
nomy system which it has spawned or which has 
spawned it 

There 1s no doubt in my mind that there can be no 
reconstruction without revision But the sloganeering 
about revisionism in which the CPSU previously en- 
gaged was itself probably based on misunderstandings 
about what constitutes authentic Marxism Marxism 
as scientific socialism cannot make the teachings of 
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means of production, the link between relations of 
production (political economy) and the means of 
etc 
have to be preserved, for it is not possible to 
assess historical and social phenomena without a 
theoretical base derived from previous experience and 
reflection 

Terms like revisionism ın a pejorative sense make ,7 
no sense Human reflection involves by necessity a 
dialectic between theo1y and practice And goodi 
theory 1s one that 1s continually revised ın relation 
to practice Hence ıt ıs not much use debatıng 


Marx, Engels and Lenin or one interpretation of that, whether perestiorka 1s revisionism The more impor- 


teaching into some kind of Marxist-Leninist dogma 

Scientific socialism cannot be dogmatic It must 
constantly revise its theoretical base in order to 
acccount for and effectively deal with empirical his- 
torical and social phenomena as they progressively 
unfold themselves However, that theoretical base 
must have some essentia! continuity Some points of 


tant question ıs whether perestroika involves a 
fundamental departure, both in theory and practice, 
from the Marxist-Leninist tradition as 1t has develop 
ed through 140 years or so of worldwide experience 
and reflection It seems too early to make a well- 
grounded answer to that question But the debate , 
must go on O 


Uncommitted Marxist View of Perestroika 


R.C DUTT 


[Ese are millions the world over, and not confined 
to the deprived classes of society, who are 
attracted to socialism, and to the philosophy of 
Marxism, which sustains 1t, for their essential huma- 
nism, and for their concern. for the underprivileged, 
for the ‘‘Wretched of the Earth" There are others 
who, in addition to the humanist appeal, see in 
Marxism a rational explanation of the historical 
P, processes, an objective analysis of man's alienation 
from his work, and a hopeful outline of a more 
equitable society in future 
Both these groups are committed to the values of 
socialism, and to Marxism, to the vision of a class- 
less society aS an ideal worth striving for, to the 
concept of international brotherhood which places 
nationalism, however real, at a Jower level of human 
development, and above all, to its aim of translating 
the liberal values of freedom, equality and individual 
dignity from being matters of right only to objective 
realities, by pursuing these values as matters of 
policy They are committed to these values, and 
therefore equally committed against all kinds of 
irrationality, such as obscurantism, religious funda- 
mentalism, national chauvinism, and other forms in 
which irrationality manifests itself, like lingutsm and 
racism 
They are, however, not committed to Marxism, 
Marxism-Leninism, or any other ideology, however 
much they respect them, in the sense that they do 
not regard them as doctrines only to be interpreted, 


but not questioned It ıs from the point of view of 
these men and women, numerous but ill-organtsed, 
often unorganised altogether, who may be referred 
to as uncommitted Marxists, that I would like to 
view perestioika and glasnost as they have emerged 
in the USSR today 


IT has been said that Karl Marx was not a commit- 
ted Marxist himself — This ıs true. in the sense that 
he never claimed infallibility, nor did he claim to 
lay down propositions which would be true at all 
times and in all environments An outstanding 
example, however, 1n more recent memory and in 
our own country of this type of an uncommitted 
Marxist, if one can use that term, was Jawaharlal 
Nehru He was essentially a rationalist and a huma- 
nist His humanism found expression first in his 
Itberal, democratic beliefs, but later sought fulfilment 
1n socialism which he did not consider to be in con- 
flict in any way with liberal individualism As he 
wrote to Subhas Chandra Bose on April 3, 1939, 
“indeed I am attracted to it (socialism) because it 
will release innumerable individuals from economic 
and cultural bondage" His rationalism also drew 
him to the Marxist explanations of the social proces- 
ses, but at the same trme prevented him from accept- 
mg Marxism as a set of immutable doctrines. It 
was to this type of commitment, or lack of it, that 


L 
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by his example and precept he secured the adherence 
of huge numbers of the Indian intelligentsia, specially 
the youth and the students, .who willingly, on 
independence, "gave unto themselves" a democratic 


The author is a former Secretary, Ministry of 
Information and Broadcasting, Government of 
India 
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No. 1 in the country. Again! 

And PICUP has started already By sanctioning term 
loans worth Rs 9,655 lekhs 1n 1986-87, PICUP had 
achieved the number one position amongst all the 26 
SIDCs and SIICs in the country And this enviable 
position was retained yet again n. 1987-88 — by 
sanctioning a sum of Rs 11,578 lakhs, which 1s an all time 
high This term loan assistance helped generate 
investments worth about Rs 1,000 crores in the state, 
besides providing employment opportunities to over 
70,000 people 


Recognition from the leaders 
Today, most of the leaamg industrial houses in the 
country, such as Birlas, Goenkas, Singhanias, Kanorias, 
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Universal Cables, FACOR, Raunaq, Genelec, RMI, 
Glindia, etc. have joined hands with PICUP for 
promotion of various high-tech. projects in the state in 
Joint/Assisted Sectors Why? Because PICUP 1s a 
corporation w'th a dynamic profile — an enviable track 
record, a sound management philosophy, a spirit of 
enterprise and a will for achieving progress 


For details please contact — 
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Jawahar Bhawan (Annexe), 
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form of government, and then voted for a “socialistic ın the USSR, if not initiated, by Comrade Gorbachev 
pattern of society ” ıs that by throwing open past history as well M 
The position 1s not very different ın other coun- current events to public scrutiny it restores the 
tries Indeed, the part played by the uncommitted balance between theory and practice, by separating 
Marxists in the spread of socialist values in the the two The model of development adopted ın the 
world, specially in the developing world, should not Soviet Unionis no longer regarded as the only * 
be underestimated. To them, to the leaders of the possible model flowing inevitably from the theore- 
developing world, the socialist path offers the only tical framework of socialism The very fact that 
hope of development with justice, the only means of both the past and the present are being debated 
ameliorating the condition of the suffering poor. It amounts to a recognition that there 1s more than 
1s natural in the circumstances that they should look one path to choose from within the same theoretical 
to the Soviet Union, the pioneer 10 adopting this framework, governed by the same set of basic. socia- 
path, not only for inspiration but more importantly — list values 


for enlightenment, how a theoretical formulation Glasnost by its commitment to democracy has 

1s worked out 1n practice in a concrete situation further enhanced the acceptability of socialism to 
those who accept Marxist values without forsaking 4 

e the benefits of the democratic form of government 


UNFORTUNATELY, an objective analysis of ss The liberal values of freedom, equality and indivi- 
Soviet experience was lacking Every detail of the; dual dignity are no longei dismissed as bourgeois 
Soviet experience was justified not only by the parti- values In bourgeois democracies they undoubtedly 
cipants of the Soviet drama in that country, who , suffer from bourgeois limitations which prevent the 
stilled the voices of dissent, but by over-enthusiastic/ values being translated into reality, but this limi- 
Communists abroad The result was that even the tation does not negate the validity of the values} 
aberrations of the Soviet experience, such as Stali- themselves 
nism, came to be identified as an inevitable part of Glasnost has stressed the fact that there 1s no S 
socialism, ina manner that Hitlerism was never | conflict between democracy and socialism On the 
identified with capitalism contrary, socialism is the logical continuation of 
The consequence was that the socialist movement democratic ideals By changing the production rela- 
in the world outside received a serious setback. It tions between the owner-employers, on one hand, 
remained confined to small groups of committed and the assetless employees, on the other, by freeing 
Marxists, to members of the Communist parties rn production from the motive of private profit and 
countries where they existed It needed a person of subjecting it to the concept of social good, socialism 
the intellectual calibre of Jawaharlal Nehru to main- makes the liberal values, particularly those of 
tain his faith undimmed in socialism while dissociat- equality and of individual dignity, more real There 
ing himself completely from, ın fact denouncing, 1s no need in the process, glasnost has asserted, to 
many things that happened inthe Soviet Union deny liberty to the mdividual This has freed millions 
To many, on the other hand, socialism appeared as all over the world from the dilemma of choosing 
a god that had failed. between democracy which they believe in and a 
The Indian experience shows clearly how the measure of the economic equality which they yearn 
identification of socialism with all the events that for 
happened and the decisions which were taken 1n the Perestroika follows logically from glasnost The 
Soviet Union harmed the Communist movement. need to adopt democratic forms in the pursuit of 
When the Second World War started in 1939 the socialist values gives rise to the need to restructure + 
Communist Party of India, taking the cue from the the framework of governance Planning ıs still 
Soviet authorities, described it as a bourgeois war needed, and a measure of democratic centralism 
Its progressive, anti-fascist nature was overlooked? too but both in framing the Plan and in implemen- 
by them, but not by Nehru who stated that the pro- ting it greater measures of popular participation and 
gressive forces of the world were ranged in favour initiative are required Democratic centralism can no 
of Britain This characterisation, however, changed longer be interpreted to mean a command economyl 
as soon as Nazi Germany attacked the Soviet im which even minute details are laid down from 
Union It was then described by the Communists as above 
People's War, a change which not only bewildered the The consequential growth of bureaucracy both in Pd 
Indian people, but, what was worse, lent support to / the party and 1n the government, which exercise the 
the bourgeois charge that the Communists had extra-Y centralised power has to be restructured This is not 
territorial loyalty and owed no allegiance to the easy to do, for vested interests have developed in the 
nation This impression was further confirmed by the / exercise of this power The role of the party in 
refusal of the Communist Party to join the Quit India?! particular needs to be redefined Its vangunrd role 
Movement, and infact by their decision to cooperate| should not obscure the fact that 1t 1s the Soviets that 
with the then Government which was at that tıme are elected by the people, and therefore represent 
actively engaged in ruthlessly suppressing the Cong- them Lenin’s call—all power to the Soviets—needs // 
ress movement This was a setback from which the therefore to be reinterpreted and enforced 


Communists have not fully recovered even yet The pace of perestroika 1s not a matter of concern 
so long as the underlying principles are clearly 
® defined and are acceptable The pace must necessarily 


The most notable feature of glasnost, popularised depend on the need to proceed cautiously, step by 
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step And so also the details, as long as the direction 
is clear Indeed, the full scope of perestroika and 
glasnost has not revealed itself yet The need for 
debating the existing procedures and therefore of 
restructuring the present framework of society arises 
out of two 1casons 

Firstly, the accumulated experience, ın this case of 
more than seventy years, shows up (a) the weaknes- 
ses, if any, in the theoretical framework itself, and 
(b) weaknesses in the models of growth adopted 
under the theoretical framework 

Secondly, the Japse of time brings into focus new 
developments and new forces which were not, and 
in most cases could not have been, anticipated 
earlier All these require changes partly in the 
theoretical framework and more so in piactice, or 
in other words, to peresiroika and glasnost There 1s 
nothing surprising in this No system of thought can 
be static It loses its force if ıt is treated as such 
Capitalism has certainly not been static Technolo- 
gical changes, on one hand, and social changes, 
on the other, have changed the nature of capitalism 
from what 1t used to be 1n the late eighteenth and the 
whole of the nineteenth century 
po 
ut e 


ALL these factors have operated during the years 
that have elapsed since the Great October Revolu- 
tion of 1917, and since Marxism-Leninism emerged 
as a scientific body of thought Subsequent experience 
has cast doubts on some of the postulates of 
Marxism-Leninism How valid, for instance, ıs the 
emphasis on the industrial] proletariat asa revolu- 
tionary force ? The oft-repeated criticism that Marx 
has been proved wrong inasmuch as revolutions 
‘did not occur in the industrially advanced countries 
where the proletariat was most organised, but in thé 
Soviet Union, China, and later Vietnam, Cuba and 
——Nicaragua, has not been convincingly answered Yet, 
Experience, on the otber hand, shows that the pro- 
letariat in these "advanced" countries have lost their 
revolutionary fervour and have been successfully 
co-opted in the capitalist system, which has made 
ceitain adjustments without abandoning its basic 
piinciples 
Again, the concept of dictatorship of the prole- 
taiat has been questioned The ''excesses" of 
Stalinism have been condemned, but further questions 
emain How was a phenomenon like Stalinism 
possible? Did the concept of dictatorship of the 
proletariat create conditions which made it possible 
for an ambitious person to monopolise power ın the 
name of the proletariat, and their vanguard, the 
party ? What were the consequences of Stalinism 
on the development of the Soviet Union ın general, 
and on socialist development in particular ? Did. it 
promote or retard such development ? These ques- 
(tions still await answers in depth, and will no doubt 
be taken up as g/asnost progresses 
The next set of question relates to the model of 
development adopted in implementation of the 
heoretical framework Was the concept of demo- 
cratic centralism wrongly applied ? Was the role of 
personal incentives underestimated in determining 
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the production relations? These questions have 
indeed been taken up asa part of restructuring — 


perestroika — 1n the light of seven decades of 
experience 
Finally, there have been developments which 


Marx and Lenin could not have anticipated The 
most important development of this nature ıs tech- 
nological, which 1f not properly handled can damage 
not only the eco-system but render the planet earth 
uninhabitable This has 1mparted a new meaning and 
anew significance to the concept of peaceful co- 
existence 


PERESTROIKA and glasnost have so far taken 
their stand on Marx and Lenin Thecryis back 
to Lenin! Perhaps this ıs inevitable ın the present 
context, but it 1s conceivable, indeed inevitable that 
glasnost will go beyond Lenin, and even Marx This 
willdo no harm On the contrary, it will be 
healthy, for no set of doctrines can continue to 
be vigorous unless constantly renovated in the 
light of changing conditions There is, however, 
one proviso which points to a dange: The 
proviso 1s that the socialist humanism, the con- 
cept of a classless society where there ıs no 
class distinction between the rulers and th» ruled, 
or between the owners and the workers should 
not be subverted Socialist democracy, to be attrac- 
tive, must remain, as was conceived by Marx and 
Lenin, a higher stage ın human development than 
bourgeois democracy To make this possible, the 
basic means of socialist transformation should not 
be forsaken These are (1) social ownership of the 
means of production, and (i) planned production 
not for private profit, nor even for social profit, but 
for social good Any restructuring of these concepts 
in the name of perestroika can only lead to the 
socialist structure itself being demolished 

The danger of the humanist values of socialism 
being subverted does not lie in the criticisms which 


the formulations of Comrade Gorbachev have given ^ 


‘rise to Such criticisms flow from the spirit of glasnost 
itself The Communist Party of India-Marxist 
(CPI-M) 1s, for instance, unhappy with the criticism 
of Stalin It has also issued a long statement to its 
party members (reproduced in Mainstream, 
August 20, 1988) ın which it has criticised Gorba- 
chev’s "new concept of growing interdependence 
and integrated relations of the two worlds, the 
socialist and the imperialist’? The CPI-M adheres 
to the formulation that the contradictions in 
the present era are “the contradiction between 
world socialism and capitalism, the contradiction 
between the proletanat and the bourgeoisie in the 
capitalist countries, the contradiction between 
imperialist states and the oppressed countries and 
the contradiction among the different :mperialist 
states and among the monopolist capitalist groups. 
The CPI-M does not think that peaceful co-existence 
between states of different social systems, a policy 
enunciated by Lenin, means “‘a call for cessation of 
class struggle in the capitalist and Third World 
countries ” 

One does not have to agree with the CPI-M to 
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uphold its right of dissent Having accepted in the 
past the earlier analysis of contradictions, 1t would 
in fact have been contrary to the spirit of glasnost 1f 
the CPI-M had readily accepted the new formula- 
tion merely because it emanated from Moscow 
Socialism 1s in no danger from such dissent 

On the contrary, a whispering campaign has 
started already that the changes introduced by 
Perestroika and glasnost amount to an admission 
that socialist practices have failed Greater reliance 
than before on market forces, and Increasing accep- 
tance of private employment to provide better incen- 
tive to work are, ıt 1s argued, unmistakable Signs of 
retreat from socialist precepts and practices This 
need not, of course, be so Market forces, which 
give wrong signals in the context of gross maldistri- 
bution of resources and incomes, may, to a limited 
extent, be used legitimately and usefully as indicators 
of consumer preference 1n a society in which distri- 
bution is better controlled Similarly, there 1s noth- 
ing in the Marxist ideology which denies personal 
incentive as a motive It 1s the use of the need for 
personal incentives to justify private ownership of the 
means of production that 1s contrary to the socialist 
doctrine 


IT is true that certain exaggerated visions of a 
Socialist society did exist even earlier, and were 
further articulated in the euphoria created by the 
Great October Revolution The fact that in reality 
some of these proved unreal need not put the 
socialist 1deal on the defensive Indeed, socialism in 
operation for seventy years 1n an erstwhile, compara- 
tively backward feudal economy lıke that of the 
Soviet Union has considerable achievements to its 
credit The fact that in these few decades the Soviet 
Union was able to catch up with the mightiest 
capitalist country in the world and be classified, 
alongwith it, as one of the two superpowers, speaks 
volumes for this achievement The superpower 
status 1s undoubtedly based on an estimate of its 


ee prowess, but ıt 1s well-known that military 
p 


rowess cannot be sustained except by corresponding 
economic, specially industrial strength 
The affluence of the developed capitalist coun- 
tries as reflected in glittering shopwindows and 
stately skyscrapers often dazzles the eyes It 1s often 
overiookea that this affluence 1s sustained by an elitist 
group whose proportion in the population varies 
from country to country, but hardly ever exceeds a 
minority It 1s not so obvious to the casual observer 
that unemployment in these countries has assumed 
menacing proportions, and that welfare services have 
been cut im recent years to maintaina level of 
affluence for the elite These phenomena, on the 
other hand, do not exist in the Soviet Union. It is 
not widely known, for instance, that in the field of 
medical services the figures compiled by the WHO 
indicates that while there are 412 well-trained 
doctors for every one lakh of population in the 
SSR, the corresponding figures are 233 for the US, 
299 for FRG, 208 for France and 183 for England 
According to the WHO, the minimum requirement 
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for satisfactory health service is 299 doctors for 
every lakh of population This is barely satisfied 
by the FRG alone among the group of countries 
mentioned 


It ıs also probably not so well-known that — 


regard to literacy, the UN has accorded the first 
place to the USSR, while the US ranks 49th 

There is nothing in the record of achievements of 
the Soviet Union since the Great October Revolution 
to be apologetic, or even defensive about The record 
does not at all show that basically socialist practices 
have not worked, and need, therefore, to be dis- 
carded That does not, however, mean that the 
Soviet Union can be complacent about the past 
record, or that other countries have nothing to 
learn from the Soviet experience. Certain aberrations 
did creep in, and the Soviet Union did pay heavily 
for them not only in terms of loss of freedom and 
human suffering but in terms of conciete achieve- 
ments also which could have been even more impres- 
sive than they have been There 1s no reason why 
the Soviet Union, or any other country that adopts 
socialism, should go through all this again Nor, in 
the present competitive context, and in the context 
of mass consciousness can a country hope to survive, 
at least in freedom, unless it functions at the highest 
possible level of efficiency It may be too early to 
speak about it, for all the facts are yet to emerge, 
but the current uprising ın Burma seems to be a 
price that has to be paid for inefficiency, be ıt of the 
capitalist or the socialist variety 


THIS brings one to the last, but by no means the 
least, important point about the current movements 
of perestroika and glasnost The movements are 
certainly healthy, indeed inevitable if socialism 18 to 
survive in a viable form, but there are dangers to 
guard against and limits to be set The danger arises 
from the insidious propaganda, referred to, that even 
the pioneer of socialism, the Soviet Union, has found 
1t necessary to abandon or at least modify substan- 
tially many of the socialist practices ıt had attached 
great importance to This may affect adversely world 
opinion about socialism, but a greater danger still 1s 
that ın the zeal for reform the socialist values may 
indeed be discounted 

The right of democratic dissent, for instance, 1s a 
valuable right which should indeed be protected The 
practice, of any religion a citizen chooses 1s one such 
right which should also be protected, but there is no 
reason why practice of religion should be encourage 
by the state dignitaries demonstrably taking part in 
such practices Religion, unless strictly divorced 
from public affairs and treated strictly as a matter of 
private concern may give rise to problems which we 
1n India are very familiar with 

A very healthy movement initiated by Comrade 
Gorbachev ıs against alchoholism There are, 
however, other frivolities the "freshly liberated” 
youth may indulge in, like consumerism and cheap 
forms of amusement They need not be forbidden, 
but there 1$ no reason why the state with all the 
means of publicity at its disposal should not dis- 
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courage them and propagate socialist values The 
spread of cheap bourgeois values ıs bound sooner or 
later to clash with the socialist mode of planned 
production 


There are other problems which perestroika and 
elasnost may give rise to The ethnic problem 
created by the Armenians in Central Asia is a 
pointer The fact is that religion, language and 
ethnicity give rise to human passions which, if not 
physically controlled, have to be transcended by 
higher consciousness In the socialist context there 
1s also the danger of these passions being roused to 
subvert socialist values This 1s not an argument 
against democracy or glasnost, but 1t certainly sets a 
limit, for democracy cannot be allowed to subvert] 
democracy and socialism 


Finally, with regard to production relations, criti 
cism has already appeared (vide “Glasnost 1s 
Counter-revolution" by MA _ Latif, Mainstream, 
August 27, 1988) that “perestroika ıs a blueprint to 
the last detail, of a market economy a /a modern 
capitalism It 1s a far cry from the planned propor- 
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tionate development principle of the economy 
This may be highly exaggerated as far as the changes 
at present contemplated are concerned Similarly, 
the criticism of the contract system in agriculture (in 
the same article) that "collective farms do not have 
to be abolished formally because they will abolish 
themselves under the growing impact of the contract 
system, after perhaps a spell of existence as modern 
*rentiers! — " 1s certainly an exaggeration However 
exaggerated such criticisms may be ofthe present 
intentions, they nevertheless point to a real danger 
Unless the limits are rigidly set, the changes now 
initiated can set in motion a process in which 
socialist values are traded off against temporary 
advantages in the sphere of production The danger 
1s all the greater because the benefits which accrue 
from these changes to small groups of persons tend 
to create vested interests in them which press not 
only for continuance of these changes but for their 
gradual extention This a danger which needs to be 
guarded against Perestroika and glasnost have their 
limits — as bourgeois democracy has too — which 
need to be scrupulously observed O 
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Communist Party and Mass Organisations 
SATYAPAL DANG 


y now it ıs clear and generally accepted that no 
Communist Party in the world can adopt a stance 
of neutrality im relation to the second revolution 
which 15 taking place 1n the USSR under the leader- 
ship of the CPSU and under the banners of 
perestroika and glasnost 
One question, however, 1$ still debatable The 
leadership of the CPSU 1s asserting again and again 
that the Lenimist principles of party organisation 
also got distorted during the period of Stalin's cult 
of personality For instance, they are of the view that 
democratic centralism became bureacratic centralism 
resulting in lack of inner-party democracy and com- 
mand methods It 1s also being said that the party 
substituted various state organs, that there were no 
correct relationships between the party and the mass 
organisations like trade unions, etc Even in relation- 
ship to the Young Communist League, great em- 
phasis 1s now being laid on ensuring its organisation- 
al independence 
It 1s well-known that some generations of Com- 
munists learnt Marxism-Leninism | including princi- 
ples of party organisation from Stalin’s writings. 
There ıs also the fact that depending upon the 
concrete situation, there are likely to take place 
deviations of one type or another even if the princi- 
ples do not get distorted If the leadership of a party 
becomes a victim of some deviation, then that devia- 
tion, more likely than not, will become distortion. 
A deviation towards bureaucratism in the context of 
democratic centralism—if it is there ın the leader- 
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ship--will result 1n democratic centralism being 
replaced by bureaucratic centralism and commandism 
in the party as a whole 
Jt 1s necessary, therefore, that every Communist 
Party should examine as to whether or not it has 
been really following correct Leniist principles of 
party organisation and whether or not 1t has been a 
victim of the Stalinist interpretation of these princi- 
ples and/or of Stalinist practice 
In our opinion, the CPSU may make some changes 
in its rules which may not be valid for the non- 
ruhng parties—but which may be necessitated by the 
fact that the CPSU has been a ruling party for the 
last 70 years in a country in which one-party ' system 
has historically evolved That, however, for obvious 
reasons does not do away with the need of examining 
critically the practice followed by various non-ruling 
Communist parties 1n the matter of the principles of 
party organisation 
In this article, I intend to examine some aspects 
of relationship between the CPI and the Communist- 
fed mass organisations on the basis of actual 
experience 
Many many years ago, when I was first an acti- 
vist of the All-India Students’ Federation in the 
forties, and then of the AITUC in the fifties, we 
used to be taught some things about relationship 
between the party and the party-led mass organisa- 
tions as a part of our Communist education. These 
were as under 
Mass organisations though led by the party are 
not its branches and departments ‘They must be 
run as independent organisations The party 
should influence their decisions, working through 
Communists, from the viewpoint of building unity 
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of the sections of people represented by these 
organisations, serving their genuine interests, and 
raising their political consciousness by propo- 
ganda, discussions, efc in terms of their own 
experiences Communists should get leading 
positions in these organisations not through 
tricks, etc but on the basis of their fighting and 
selfless record of work 1n them and only on the 
basis of their democratic functioning 

Even if the CPI is the only party working ina 
mass organisation, if all the leading offices are 
held by the CPI men/women, that will not be a 
good sign but a bad one Efforts must be made 
to ensure that non-party people too hold leading 
positions 

There was no system of giving mandate to Com- 
munists 1n mass organisations except on very ımpor- 
tant matters. They were told to encourage free and 
open discussions and to take into consideration also 
the views of non-party members or members belong- 
ing to other parties It used to be left to the good 
sense of Communists and their leader in a. particular 
mass organisation to ensure minimum Communist 
discipline. 

Once upon a time there was a provision 1n the 
Constitution of the CPI that CPI members working 
in mass organisations would abide by their respective 
disciplines This meant that if a decision was taken 
by a mass organisation which was not considered 
right by its Communist members, they would never- 
theless abide by 1t 

This understanding, 1n the opinion of this writer, 
did help to build powerful mass organisations The 
CPI-ed mass organisations used to be considered 
the best and most sincere champions of unity 

It seems to this writer that we, Communists in 
India, have travelled a long way off from the above 
correct understanding — even though to some extent 
it may still be there 1n relation to the AITUC 

Let me give some examples to illustrate how we, 
Communists, have been moving away from the 
correct understanding — at least that 1s my belief 

The above referred to provision in the party Con- 
stitution was deleted long ago — this writer does not 
know as to when and for what reasons 

There was a general strike of textile workers in 
Amritsar in 1955 It was béing led by an Action 
Committee which included trade union leaders and 
activists belonging to the AITUC union as well as 
the INTUC union There were also in ıt new acti 
vists thrown up by the strike The Communists were 
of course there and they were looked upon as the 
real leading force The CPI at that time was united 
We received through an important leader a mandate 
from the then State Secretary of the party to ensure 
the immediate withdrawal of the strike The argu- 
ment was that if not withdrawn immediately the 
strike would fizzle out and that would cause greater 
harm 

We knew that the strike would have to be with- 
drawn unconditionally We also knew that at that 
particular time, a su ggestion to that effect would get 
turned down 1n the Action Committee and the mere 
fact of our making it would have a negative effect 
on the struggle, on its participants and on its lead- 
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ing cadres We argued that the strike must go on for 
another eight to 10 days We were asked to imple- 
ment the party mandate and put the proposal for 
unconditional withdrawal before the Action Com- 
mittee immediately We refused The strike was 
withdrawn after about a week by an unanimous deci- 
sion of the Action Committze 

No action was taken against any Communist 
Party member for violation of the mandate of the 
party for two reasons One, we had pointed out that 
a mandate could be 1ssued by an appropriate party 
body (to Communists) and that the Secretary had 
no authority to issue such a mandate Secondly, our 
view based on sheer horse-sense proved correct in 
actual practice 

After the CPI split into the CPI and the CPI-M 
many Communists had hoped that all efforts would 
be made by both the parties to keep united the 
AITUC and other mass organisations and that actı- 
vists of both the parties would be able to work in 
them together This was not to be The Communists 
who were once considered to be champions of trade 
union unity, students unity, kisan unity, etc were 
now seen to have fallen in line with the game started 
by some bourgeois parties to spht the united mass 
organisations and have mass organisations of their 
own It 1s not necessary at the moment to apportion 
blame for this What ıs needed ıs to consider 
whether or not it was necessary not to split the 
AITUC and other mass organisations The issue 
involved is very much relevant for the present as 
wellas the future because rival trade unions are 
being floated even now, and the good effect of the 
joint work that 1s done 1s wasted by the mutual 
rivalries and attempts to gain at the cost of each 
other 

At the Cochin Congress of the CPI ıt was decided 
that the All-India Youth Federation and the All- 
India Students’ Federation would have the charactei 
of the Young Communist League though they would 
not be named as such A small minority of delegates 
disagreed with this and gave the reasons for 
their disscent As far as other mass organisations were 
concerned, ıt was the unanimous view that they must 
be run as broad organisations In actual practice, 
however, the only organisation which really func- 
tioned as an independent mass organisation for quite 
some time was the National Federation of Indian 
Women (NFIW) This was true to some extent of the 
AITUC 

There has been a growing tendency to function 
the mass organisations as fronts of the party with 
increasingly less regard for their democratic func- 
tioning as well as for the views and opinions of the 
activists working in the mass organisations The 
cases in which decisions are taken by the 
party bodies and even by some party leaders 
in the name of leading bodies of mass organi- 
sations without these leading bodies even discussing 
them may not be few. Similarly, the cases in 
which the functions of mass organisations are run 
as if they were functions of the party too would be 
many Many party Secretaries consider it their 
right to address conferences of all mass organisations 
and even to be included in their leading bodies 
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although they may not have worked on the mass 
fronts even for a day There are the party-in-charges 
of mass fronts, who will run the conferences of the 
mass organisations even though they may be hold- 
img no important position ın them, thereby under- 
mining very much the authority of the elected. office- 
bearers 

A practice. developed 1n the party by which the 
names of all the office-bearers of various mass organi- 
sations would be decided by a party body and the 
Communists working in the mass organisations would 
be asked to get the decisions carried out They them- 
selves would not even be consulted beforehand There 
have been cases in which this led to uproar amongst 
the delegates to the conferences of the mass organis- 
ations I know of a case in which the office-bearers 
decided by the party were not acceptable to the dele- 
gates and an appeal was made in the name of the 
party It was stressed that the party decision must be 
implemented Some delegates insisted upon voting 
The panel of office-beareis proposed in the name of 


the party got defeated. And yet the "defeated panel, 
was declared to have been elected ^ 

Iknow of another case in which changes in the 
elected office-bearers. were made by some party, 
leaders after the elections had taken place and the 
conference had dispersed 

Despite the decision of many party Congresses to 
the contrary, offices of some mass organisations at 
various levels remain in the office premises of the 
party There 1s also a tendency in some quarters to 
treat the finances of mass organisations as if they 
were the finances of the party 

However, it needs to be admitted that the 
experience of this writer 1s limited. Moreover, the 
instances given above reveal only one side of the 
reality Notwithstanding that, this writer 1s firmly 
convinced that both the Communist parties would 
do well 1f they were to review their respective under- 
standings and their practices in the matter of 
relationship between the party and the party-led mass 
organisations D 


Religion and Church under Perestroika 
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TH Russian Orthodox Church celebrated the 
millennium of the coming of Christianity to Rus 
in June this year The celebrations which were given 
very high publicity through the media in the Soviet 
Union came as a revelation to millions there about 
Christianity and the Russian Orthodox Church The 
official support given to the celebrations naturally 
raised questions inside and outside about the role 
of the Church in the Soviet Union As the London 
Economist asked “‘Isit merely a truce — or are 
the Soviet Union and Christianity moving towaids 
a historic compromise?" 

The main theme of the sobor (the Council) that 
the Russian Orthodox Church held in connection 
with the mullennium was the baptism 1000 years 
ago of the Kievan Rus, a realm stretching from the 
Black Sea towards the Baltic In 988, say the 
ancient chronicles, Prince Vladimir, the realm’s ruler 
and aconvert to Christianity, decided to have his 
subjects baptised 1n the river Dnieper close to Kiev 
i whatis today the Ukrame Today’s Russian 
Orthodox Church, under the Patriarch of Moscow, 
clams direct descent from the Church of Kiev via 
the Church of the old Kingdom of Muscovy and its 
successor, the Church of the empire of the Russian 
Czars Under the Czarist empire the Russian 
Orthodox Church was the state church It was 
given many privileges and was used as an instru- 
ment of smperial policy, particularly im the Russifi- 
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cation of the empire’s non-Russians 

Mikhail S Gorbachev, General Secretary of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union, met the 
Patriarch and five Archbishops of the Russian 
Orthodox Church on April 29 Such a meeting was 
unprecedented Gorbachev told them “Our meeting 
1s taking place ahead of the 1000th anniversary of 
the baptism of Russia which received not only 
religious but also social and political significance, 
for this was an important milestone along the 
centuries-long path of the development of national 
history, culture and Russian statehood This was 
a long and complicated path, rich in dramatic 
events and keen political collisions I would single 
out a period of seven decades that became for the 
Russian Church one of the most important stages 
inits history These are the seven decades of the 
Soviet Government when the church has been living 
and operating in social conditions that have no 
parallels in history" He added “We clearly see 
the entire depth of our differences in world outlook, 
but at the same time we realistically assess the 
existing situation The believers are the Soviet 
people, workers, patriots and they have the full right ^ 
to express their conviction with dignity Perest orka, 
democratisation and g/asnost concern them as well — 
in full measure and without any restrictions This 1s 
especially true of ethics and morals, a domain where : /\ 
universal norms and customs come m so helpful for } 
our common cause ^ 

Itis significant to note the realistic assessment 
of the ‘existing situation’ and the recognition that 
in the domain of ethics and morals “universal norms d 
and customs come in so helpful for our common 
cause". We may refer to these later It 1s interesting 
to note in this connection that the reference to the 
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millennium ın Gorbachev’s book, Perestroika (pub- 
lished ın 1987), ıs to prove that the Russians “‘are 
Europeans Old Russia was united. with Europe by 
Christianity and the millennium of its arrival will 
be marked next year" After the celebrations of the 
millennium, at the end of June this year, addressing 
the special Party Conference, Gorbachev said “A 
religious outlook ıs non-materialistic and unscienti- 
fic But this 15 no reason for a disrespectful attitude 
to the spiritual-mindedness of the believer, still less 
for applying any administrative pressure to assert 
materialistic values ”’ 


IN ordei to undeistand and assess the changes now 
taking place in the Soviet Union ın the area of reli- 
gion and church, itis necessary to trace the his- 
tory of the church-state relations in the Soviet 
Union after the October Revolution 

The period following the revolution was one of 
direct confrontation between church and state The 
decree on the separation of church from state and of 
school from church proclaimed by the republic 
was considered by the hierarchs of the church not 
only of depriving the church of 1ts privileges but as 
part of an attempt to destroy the church Not 
long after the revolution the general approach of 
the Government to religious matters was rather, 
cautious There was much greater emphasis on the 
need to undermine religion by social and economic 
action rather than by direct confrontation with reli- 
gious institutions and believers Lenin warned 
against the danger of offending religious feelings 
However, in the early twenties the Russian Orthodox 
Church faced considerable difficulties. 

Lenin died in 1924, leaving a rather ambiguous 
legacy conceinimng religion a military atheistic 
outlook tempered by the conviction that the sub- 
ordination of action against religious bodies to the 
wider objectives of the state leaves the maximum 
freedom to pursue whatever policy appears to be 
most expedient at any particular juncture. 

Certain critical changes in the religious legislation 
of the Soviet Union were introducedin 1929 A 
Law on Religious Association was published on 
April 8, and in October the Instructions of the 
People’s Commissariat of the Interior were pub- 
lished in order to clarify and supplement the law 
Both are formidable documents consisting of up- 
waids of sixty articles and in addition to telling 
religious organisations the few things they may be 
and the many they may not, they lay down the 
rights and duties of individual believers 

Since 1929 this Law, slightly revised in 1932, 1962 
and again in 1975, has remained the fundamental 
law on religious matters in the Soviet Union but its 
implementation has varied considerably and it 1s 
usually possible to relate the vigour or otherwise of 
its implementation to the broad policy of the Soviet 
Government at that time From 1929 to 1941 these 
articles of the Law which limited, rather than guar- 
anteed, religious life and activity were applied with 
very great vigour It was the period when Stalin’s 
persecution of religious institutions and believers was 
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most intense and when thé churches suffered acutely 
It should be recognised thatit was also the period 
when Stalin was carrying out purges at all levels of 


Soviet society in an attempt to eliminate all his ; 


actual and potential opponents 


Gorbachev in his meeting with the leaders of the 
Russian Orthodox Church said of this period ‘‘Reli- 
gious organisations were also affected by the tragic 
developments that occurred 1n the period of the cult 
of personality This period was unequivocally asses- 
sed as departure from socialist. principles that have 
now been restored in their rights Mistakes made 
with regard to the church and believers in the 1930s 
and the years that followed are being 1ectified ”’ 


Kharchev, the Chairman of the Council for Reli- 
gious Affairs (in the Council of Ministers of the 
USSR), said 1ecently “We are ashamed to recall 
this period The victims were some of our best 
people who were totally innocent, but the victims , 
were not only believers, but non-believeis and Com- ; 
munists too ”’ 

Between 1941 and 1959, the Law was still 1n force 
but ıt was more or less disregarded During the war 
years the religious bodies displayed their loyalty to 
the state, and 1n the desperate circumstances of the 
time Stalin was more than ready to promote the unity 
of the nation and to make use of its total resources 


‘im defeating the German invaders. This was the 


period of ‘concordat’ between chürch and state and 
this helped Stalin also to earn goodwill among 
Western nations This continued for more than a 
decade after the énd of the war — paitly because 
the Government recognised the contribution which 
religious bodies had made to the victory and could 
continue fo make by supporting the domestic and 
foreign policy objectives ın the years of post-war 
reconstructién’and ‘cold war’ confrontation 


The steady improvement that followed in the 
chutch’s standing was interrupted by an anti-religi- 
ous campaign ordered by Nikita Khrushchev 1n 1959 
Some 10,000 churches were closed Theological 
training was severely curtailed Many bishops, 
priests, monks and nuns were imprisoned Some of 
the extra-legal pressures initiated during this period 
were subsequently given legal basis The campaign 
against the church ceased in 1964 when Khrushchev 
was toppled from power From that time onwards 
the Law on Religious Associations has been inter- 
preted and applied more literally than in the 1930s 
and in the Khrushchev era In 1975 the Law was 
revised substantially with amendments for half of the 
sixtyeight articles Yet the overall effect of the 
changes has been to leave the position of religious 
bodies and individual believers more or Jess un- 
altered. 


The Soviet authorities now admit that the Khrush- : 
chev period also was one of persecution of the 
church. The leadership of the party during that 
period felt that communism would be built the next 
day, they decided there was no place for religion, 
faith or belief. Khrushchev himself reaffirmed the 
general direction of the campaign at the Twenty- 
second Party Congress. Now that the building of 
communism has been broadly undertaken ..the party 
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has put into its programme the task of fully and 
completely overcoming religious prejudices”. 


THE Soviet law, as at present formulated, declares 
church and state to be separated It further makes 
it quite clear that discrimination. against the indivi- 
dual for reasons of his religious adherence is a 
punishable offence These originally were Leninist 
principles The first ever decree of the Soviet state 
on religion in the formulation of which Lenin him- 
self had considerable say proclaimed that it was 
illegal to restrain or limit freedom of conscience 
and that every citizen may profess any religion or 
none at all This was logically reflected in the 
first Constitution (July 1918) which stated that the 
religious and anti-religious propaganda 1s recognised 
for all citizens 

The present Constitution (1977) states “Freedom 
of conscience, that ıs, the right to profess any 
religion and perform religious rites or not profess 
any religion and, to conduct atheistic propaganda, 
shall be recognised for all citizens of the USSR.. 
The church in the USSR shall be separated from the 
state and the school from the church ” 

Apparently, the church enjoys more freedom 
today than before 1985, though there has been so 
far no change in legislation Several monasteries, 
convents and sites of historical significance have been 
returned to the church after decades There 1s 
greater access for the churches to the public media 
Religious leaders are now included in some of the 
official delegations (the Soviet delegation to the 1988 
session of the UN Human Rights Commission 
included three religious leaders) The draft of a 
new legislation on religion and freedom of con- 
science, to replace the 1929 Law, ıs _ being finalised 
Itis known that the new law will give religious 
organisations the right of judicial personality and 
religious institutions legal status It will provide 
for private religious education and teaching for 
children and young people The law wall lift the 
current ban on charitable activities by the church 

These new provisions will definitely expand 
further religious liberty in the Soviet Union. It 1s 
only natural that the churches have welcomed 
perestroika and glasnost and pledged their support 
for them Gorbachev said “The overwhelming 
majority of the believers accepted the policy of 
perestroika making a considerable contribution to 
implementing plans of the country’s social and 
economic acceleration, to promoting democracy and 
openness. These conditions promote a widerange 
public dialogue They allow religious activists to 
take greater partin the work of many public orga- 
*nisations, like the Culture Foundation, the Children's 
‘Fund named after Leni, Motherland Society and 
others. 


e 
WHAT do the new policies 1n the Soviet Union on 
religion and church signify? Is there a new under- 
standing on the part of the Communist Party to- 
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wards religion? What does Gorbachev mean in his 
statement to the church leaders “Designed to per- 
form purely religious functions, the church cannot 
keep away from complicated problems that worry 
mankind, from the processes taking place in 


nm 
me 


society"? Is there an evaluation on the part of the ' 


party (and the church) of the experience of churches 
living under socialism and Christians cooperating 
with Marxists in struggles for justice? 

The official explanation is rather simple “These 
are all tangible results of new approaches of state- 
church relations 1n the conditions of perestroika and 
democratisation of Soviet society Weare restoring 


in full measure now the Leninist principles of attitude . 


to religion, church and believers The attitude to the 
church, to the believers should be determined by the 
interests of strengthening unity of all working people, 
of the entire nation " (Gorbachev in his statement to 
the Orthodox Church leadeis) 


Peiestioika has coincided with a period of religious 
revival and new religious debate in the Soviet 
Union Christianity’s success in winning so many 
new adherents vexes Komsomalskaya Pravda, the 
organ of the official youth organisation, Komsomol 
It complains that "religious tendencies have become 
mote noticeable in certain circles in Soviet society", 
especially among young people, and that "these 
disturbing phenomena are reflected 1n literature and 
art” 
tian ethic appears to be leading some intellectuals 
towards ielgion A write: in Literatunaya Gazeta 
the weekly of the Soviet Writers’ Association, has 
lamented that years of Stalinist terror seem to have 
destroyed the compassion of Soviet citizens for the 
failed, the dying, the sick and the persecuted 

The church will definitely make use of the provi- 
sion in the new law for charitable work which has 
been prohibited since 1929 What this will actually 
mean ıs not yet clear But for the church this consti- 
tutes restoration of a fieedom If the earlier official 


Nostalgia for what they call the Judeo-Chris- ' 


explanation was that there was no need and place for 


such charitable work by private o1ganisations in a 


socialist society, today the authorities seem to con- , 


cede that it ıs quite natural for the church to do 
charitable work. 

It 1s believed that such freedom even if not specifi- 
cally granted will be implicit 
the special Party Conference in June read as follows: 
“There ıs a need in the immediate future to define the 


One of the theses for ` 


2 


legal basis of the activity of public organisations, ` 


voluntary societies and amateur associations. There 
is just one political criterion here — any public 
activity that 1s carried out within the framework of 
the Constitution and does not run counter to the 
development of Soviet socialist 
recognition " In a statement Gorbachev went further: 
In a law goveined state anything not expressly 
forbidden by Soviet law should be allowed ”’ 


society deserves ` 


7 


The churches ın the Soviet Union also expect that x 


general improvement ın the legal system will guara- 
ntee them greater freedoms 
the USSR Government stated as follows ın the UN 
Sub-Commission on Human rights on August 30, 
1988 “A universal opinion exists that the legal 
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system as a whole (in the USSR), and even the 
political system, needs drastic reform The exe- 
cutive branch exaggerated its powers, which had a 
negative effect on the legislature, diminished the role 
of self-govering bodies and put pressure on law- 
enforcement agencies .. The Government believes 
that glasnost 1s one of the main avenues of reform 
in the state and legal systems and a guarantee of 
democratisation in all spheres of public hfe” In 
addition to the new law on freedom of religion “‘a 
law on glasnost is to be drafted to cover freedom 
of speech, freedom of the press andthe duty of 
authorities to grant citizens information that inte- 
rests them” 


MANY do not accept the view that what 1s needed 
in church-state relations ıs the re-establishment of 
the Lenmist principles It has been pomted out 
that the Leninist legacy has not been without ambi- 
guity. One of the theses before the special Party 
Conference in June stated “‘Perestroika has created 
a fundamentally new ideological and political situa- 
tion in our society It1s defined as a revolution in 
consciousness and ideological renewal The forma- 
tion of real pluralism of opinion and the open 
compassion of 1deas and interests are a characteristic 
feature of our time” If that1s the case then the 
ideas of religion and church also should be encour- 
aged to contribute towards this pluralism To quote 
Gorbachev agam here “This 1s especially true of 
ethics and morals, a domain where universal norms 
and customs come in so helpful for our common 
cause "* 

Influential members of the Soviet cultural estab- 
lishment have lent their support to a new deal for 
the Soviet Christians In Liferaturanaya Gazeta, 
Professor Dmitri Likhachev, a leading Soviet 
philologist and Chairman of the Board of the Soviet 
Cultural Federation, called for a true separation of 
church and state (as provided for in Lenin’s 1918 
decree on religion) He complained that the Soviet 
state had always interfered in church affairs and 
was still doing so Likhachev argued that the hos- 
tile attitude towards believers ın the Soviet Union 
stemmed from ignorance and a poor knowledge of 
the church He praised the great contribution made 
by the church to Russian culture This view receives 
the support of the currently popular “single stream" 
(yediny potok) school of thought Alexander Yakov- 
lev, one of Gorbachev's nght hand men andan 
architect of glasnost, rejects the “‘single stream" 
school of thought which, in contrast to Marxist 
historiography, sees the Bolshevik revolution. and 
the Soviet period as ana organic continuation of 
Russian history, not as a break with the past 
Yakovlev reasserted Lenin’s view that cultural 
history 1s divided strictly along class lines, into a 
heritage of the oppressed and a heritage of the ruling 
class Ideas of the "Single stream school", he said, 
diverged from "class, popular and revolutionaiy 
inferests" He urged Marxist historians to resist 
the deviation All attempts to depict Christianity 
as the ‘mother’ of Russian culture must be categori- 
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cally rejected If medieval Russia merits the attention 
of historians, if 18 ın no way because of the millen- 
nium of the Orthodox faith.” 


QUITE natually in the context of the changes 1n 
the Soviet Union, the question is again raised 
is atheism a substantial and integral part of 
Marxism, oris ıt rather accidental or historically 
conditioned? The atheism of Karl Marx was clearly 
a reaction to the prevailing attitude of the Christian 
churches of his time. All too frequently, the actual 
life and activity of the churches confirmed. Commu- 
nists in their conviction. that religious belief is 
detrimental to the building of a new society in 
which man finds justice and freedom Within Marx- 
ism there 1s an expression of the Old Testament’s 
prophetic demand for social justice, for true brother- 
hood and for an end to every form of exploitation 
and oppression The theoretical work of Marx and 
Engels wasa positive response to de-humanising 
evils which they discerned within history and of 
which they were specially conscious in the social and 
economic orders oftheir own time It was not 
evident to them that the Christian Church shared 
their concern — a pomt made powerfully by Nikolai 
Berdyaev, the great Russian philosopher who was 
at one timea Marxist but joined an influential 
group who turned to Christianity at the beginning of 
the twentieth century “Itis undemable that much 
of the true progress in social history 1s due to the 
open or indirect action of Christianity upon the 
human spirit the abolition of slavery and serfdom, 
the recognition of freedom of conscience and of 
spiritual life are proofs of this But instead of realis- 
ing these social reforms themselves, the Christians 
have often left them to the hands of others, they 
have often even done injustice and consented to 
adapting higher spiritual values in. the interests of 
the ruling class and the established order .. Care for 
the lfe of another, even material bodily care is 
Spiritual in essence Bread for myself is a material 
question, bread for my meighbour is a spiritual 
question ' 

In redefining the relationship between a Marxist 
state and the church today, experiences on either side 
during the period after the revolution have to be 
taken into account The expectation that religion 
will weaken and eventually even disappear under 
socialism has proved to be incorrect On the con- 
trary, ın many socialist societies including the Soviet 
Union the church has considerably grown and is still 
growing Religious life has displayed considerable 
resilience and far from disappearing, has in many 
instances found new vitality and power This 1s 
true not only of the Soviet Union but of almost all 
socialist states While churches in these countries 
have not produced any stereotyped response to Com- 
munist policies, on the whole they have sought new 
forms of life and activities in general accepting and 
often actively supporting socialist policies 

To a large number of Christians ın all parts of the 
world, the social and politica! message of Marxism 
has been a challenge and even an inspiration. Many 
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have sought to reconcile their Christian faith. with the 
vision ofa new society offered by socialism This 
on one hand, has led to new and significant theologi- 
cal insights especially when affirming the Christian 
gospel’s preferential option for the poor On the 
other, this has led to active collaboration between 
Christians and Marxists in. struggles for peace and 
justice ın revolutionary situations and ın building 
“socialism together Neither the Marxist state 
nor the church can afford to ignore these develop- 
ments 
Several Communist leaders have often said in 
recent years that ideological differences need not 
prevent Christians and Marxists from working to- 
gether The President of the State Office for Church 
Affairs in Hungary, Imre Mikios, saw a positive role 
for the churches when he presented a paper ata 
meeting of the staff of the World Council of Chur- 
ches in Geneva Having acknowledged that the posi- 
tion of Marxists and their relationship with chuiches 
is open to change and 1s not a ‘readymade model’, he 
went on “We cannot and must not rank 1eligious 
people among the enemies of socialism Large mas- 
ses of people adhere to religion in. one form or ano- 
ther in a socialist society Their presence and their 
belonging 1n some church are an important sociologi- 
cal reality In the course of building socialism we 
expect their constructive contribution .. We respect 
the God-believing man who stands with us more, 
than the atheist, nthilistic non-believer who ts against 
us 33 


IN considering the present evolution of church- 
state relations 1n the Soviet Union, the new definition 
has to emerge between religion and politics as well 
as the universally accepted norms about religious 
liberty The relation between religion and politics 
1s a dynamic one and there 1s bound to be overlapp- 
ing in some areas and consequent tensions Too 
narrow definitions of either religion or politics will 
help only the fanatics in either camps As the Econo- 
mic and Political Weekly (June 11, 1988) pointed out, 
religion itself 1s mseparable from politics in certain 
phases of human evolution As Marx has observed, 
religion is “an inverted world consciousness" of an 
inverted world, it ıs "'the general theory of that 
world, its encyclopaediac compendium, its logic in a 
popular form" Gramsci echoes the same view when 
he suggests that religion is “ideology or even frank 
politics” Dr Allan Boesak said "So for the church, 
politics ıs not only a reflection of what is but a 
continuous struggle for what ought to be Or to put 
it differently, politics is not only the act of the possi- 
ble, for the Christian ıt 1s the expression of our 
belief that we expect the coming of the Lord," 

The churches often make a distinction between the 
internal aspects of religious freedom and the external 
manifestations With the internal aspects is meant 
the realm of mind and of conscience — It 1s clear 
that internal aspects of religious freedom must not be 
subject to coercion or limitations The scope of 
legitimate and admissible limitations as external as- 
pects’ of religious freedom cannot be defined in 
abstracts ° The Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
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and the International Covenant on Civil and Political 
Rights distinguish four types of external manifesta- 
trons worship, teaching, practice and observance 
The World Council of Churches expanded on these 
four manifestations at its Assembly held in New 
Delhi 1n 1961 Freedom to manifest religion or belief 
includes freedom to practice religion or behef whe- 
ther by performance of acts of mercy or by the ex- 
pression in word or deed of the implications of belief 
ın social, economic and political matters, both 
domestic and international. It 1s of interest to recall 
that 1t was at the New Delhi Assembly that churches 
from the Soviet Union, including the Russian Ortho- 
dox Church, became members of the WCC. 


THE links between religion and nationalism in the 
Soviet Union should not be underestimated One of 
the strangest forces pulling Russians back to religion 
and the Russian Orthodox Church 1s the powerful 
growth of Russian national feeling As the Russian 
people take a renewed interest and pride in their 
country’s past, they are rediscovering the church and 
its liturgy and teaching But there are problems 
emerging with regaid to other nationalities Lithu- 
ani, a staunchly Catholic land which received t$ 
Christianity not from the East but from the West; 
has been much influenced by events in neighbouring 
Poland Asin Poland, there 1s in Lithuania a close 
connection between the local Catholic Church and 
the struggle for more autonomy 

In the Ukraine, the main vehicle for such striving 
is the Easten-rite Catholic Church, which worships 
according to the Byzantwe rite but is i. communion 
with Rome It was incorporated into the Russian 
Orthodox Church in 1946 Pressure within the 
Ukraine for a legalisation of this church, which has 
continued to operate illegally, has grown recently and 
has become more open The Soviet Government 
would like to reach an accommodation that blunts 
the edge of Ukrainian nationalism Legalisng the 
Ukrainian Catholic Church poses some serious pro- 
blems There are discussions in the Government and 
with the Russian Orthodox Church regaiding this 

Itis worth nothing that the two issues on which 
there are differences of opinion. between the Vatican 
and the Soviet Union are these A visit by the Pope 
to the Soviet Union will depend on finding some 
solution to these A high-ranking Vatican delegation 
led by 1ts Secretary of State, Cardinal Casseroli, visit. 
ed the Soviet Union during the millennium. celebra- 
tions The Cardinal had discussions with Gorbachev 

In the upsurge of Armenian nationalist feelings 
around the issue of Nagorna-Karabakh ethnic iden- 
tity 1s underguided by religion and culture The 
correlation between nationality and religion comes 
into play ın the context of new stirrings of national 
aspirations against a background of religious resur- 
gence. 

The nationality problem has emerged as a major 
one in the whole of Eastern Europe Gorbachev 
wrote “Regrettably we used to stress on really 
considerable — achievements im the solution of 
the nationality problem and assessed the situation 
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in high-flown terms.” The hnk between religion 
and ethnicity assumes considerable significance 
when there is resurgence of both. For many groups, 
religion ıs not a mater of fatth or just a matter 
of faith — but a given, an integral part of their 
identity; and for some, an imextricable part of their 
sense of nationhood. In many situations religion and 
ethnicity are co-terminus In many ethnic conflicts 
religion plays anzmportant role in providing ethnic 
identity ın promoting sentiments for struggle and 
also 1n defending nationalism 


FOR both the state and the church the new period 
1s of significance. The policy of glasnost 1s armed at 
influencing the attitude of the Soviet society as a 
whole “Glasnost is a vivid example of a normal and 


favourable spiritual and moral atmosphere m society, 
which makes ıt possible for people to understand bet- 
ter what happened to us in the past, what is taking 
place now, and what we are striving for and what our 
plans are, and on the basis of this understanding to 
participate in the restructuring effort consciously " 
lt is interesting to note the emphasis on "the 
spiritual and moral atmosphere in society" Is there 
a retreat from the all-encompassing claim that the 
party has the right to direct moral lfe, that 1t 1s 
truth-giving? Is there an admission of the legitimacy 
of other moral commitments and conceptions of hfe 
and society? 

The church, on the other hand, has entered the new 
stage with a rich and unique experience, nationally 
and internationally There are new theological 
insights and new forms of engagements ın society 
There 1s also a new consciousness of its role O 


Assessing Stalin and Stalinism 


MOHIT SEN 


TH second Soviet revolution, or perestroika, has 
received a mixed response among the Communists 
of our country 

There is a large number of Communists who 
respond with welcome, liberation and hope As one 
veteran Communist told me (he has been and 
remains in the CPI since 1948), he has been waiting 
for this all his life Now he could work and live for 
socialism not just because he hated capitalism but 
because a just, humane and creative socialism could 
be and was being built in the land of the October 
Revolution. 

There are others who are totally opposed to 
perestroika because it 1s against all that they have 
lived for Many of these opponents of perestroika 
are also veterans who have struggled and sacrificed 
for decades They now feel that perestroika is 
robbing them of their past and offering them an 
uncertain future They feel Jost with the Joss of their 
simple certitudes Their own  confussion and 
frustration 1s transferred to a lack of faith in the 
future of the Soviet Union and of communism 
itself 

There are still others who, quite frankly, cannot 
stand perestroika and glasnost because they have 
not just moulded their thought and lives on Stalin- 
ism but have sought to do the same with all those 
who were under their leadership for decades In 
fact, acting as mini-Stalins and propagating his cult 
enabled them to remam as leaders by command, 
intimidation and use of the loyalty to communism 
on the part of those with whom they were dealing 

Stalin and Stalinism was practically the only 
communism and Marxism-Leninism available to the 
Communists of India for decades But this ended 


The author, a well-known Left intellectual, 
was formerly a member of the CPI National 
Council 
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with Khrushchev’s demolition of both Stalin and 
Stalinism At least since 1956 the Communists tn 
India and the world could no longer claim that the 
CPSU was identified with either The vast riches of 
Marxism-Leninism were available to them both as 
theory and as method 

Those like the invincibly Stalinist, B T Ranadive, 
who are assaulting the present hne of the CPSU, 


-did not spare Khrushchev and the CPSU in the mid- 


fifties They were on the side of the Maoists when 
the CPC was advancing its neo-Stalinist line quite 
openly from 1960 onwards For such persons 
Stalimsm is no longer an infantile or middle-aged 
disorder, ıt ıs an unrootable vice Stalinism ıs their 
dtremata 

Without dealing with Stalin, therefore, it 1s impos- 
sible to convince the conservatives and to combat 
and defeat the opponents of perestroika and glasnost 
in the Communist movement of India And without 
so doing the stagnation and fragmentation of this 
movement cannot be overcome. 


I 


STALIN was a prominent Bolshevik leader from the 
early years of this century, He acted with great 
courage against the Czarist regime and early on 
displayed his will power, ruthlessness and skill as an 
organiser He sided with the Bolsheviks led by 
Lenin from the outset as against the Mensheviks 
and was a disciple of Lenin His experience was, 
however, largely limited to the movement in the 
more backward areas of Czarist Russia The pro- 
fundity of learning, scholarship and international 
experience of the other Bolshevik leaders, to say 
nothing of Lenin himself, were absent 1n his case. 

- The reading of his earlier writings leaves the 
Impression of schematism and simplified popu- 
larisation to the point of distortion. His Marxism 
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and the National Question (1913) is the only work 
with some spaik of origmalty Some unkind 
critics ascribe this to the very generous help that 
Lenin gave him with the writing of this treatise 
Reading ıt today conveys the sense of a powerful 
but excluding logic depending more on assertion 
than on historical analysis 

Stalin played an important role in the February 
(March)-October (November) 1917 period and at 
the time of the October Revolution itself The fact 
of his membership of the Polit-Bureau of the 
RCP(B), as the CPSU was then called, and of the 
first Council of People's Commissars after the 
victory of the revolution, testify to that But Stalin 
did make the mistake, in the company of Kamenev 
and others, of not understanding that the transition 
to the soctalist revolution was on the agenda because 
of the unique way in which the bourgeojs-demo- 
cratic revolution had been completed with the dual 
power of the bourgeois Provisional Government 
and the workers, peasants and soldiers’ Soviets 

Stalin was one of the leaders of the November 
uprising in what was then Petrograd It was a gross 
exaggeration, however, to have placed his role 
next to that of Lenm Trotsky played a far more 
prominent part as the records of those days and 
John Reed’s Ten Days that Shook the World testify 

During Lenin’s last years Stalin, throughout the 
Civil War and thereafter, was an important leader 
though not as prominent as Bukharin, Sverdlov, 
Dzerzhinsky, Kamenev and Zinoviev He had 
his contribution to make to the successes as well as 
to the mistakes made Three negative aspects, 
however, stand out 

One was the brutality, callousness and great- 
nation chauvinism that characterised his work in 
handling the nationalities’ problem The second 
was the use he made. of his position as General 
Secretary (not then the number one post in the 
party leadership) to ^ concentrate enormous 
power in his hands. The third was the coarseness 
and rudeness he displayed towards comrades, 
including Krupskaya, Lenin’s wife and comrade, 
since the start of his revolutionary life All these 
negative features were noted by Lenin and pointed 
out by him to the Polit-Bureau and the Central 
Committee. 

Lenin’s ill-health and the factionalism in the 
Polit-Bureau ‘(to which also Lenin drew attention) 
prevented the steady increase in the power of 
Stalin from being halted 

With Lenin dead and the factional battle between 
Trotsky and Stalin, Zinoviev and Kamenev having 
gone in the latter’s favour the General Secretary 
acquired still greater power As 18 now well known, 
it was this factionalism and Trotsky’s over-confi- 
dence and arrogance that enormously lessened the 
impact of Lenin’s last testament which called for 
the removal of Stalin from the post of the General 
Secretary 

It was at this stage that a serious controveisy 
arose on the prospects of socialism in the Soviet 
Union The main pomt was whether socialism 
could be constructed in the Soviet Union consider- 
ing the backward state of its productive forces, the 
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peasant majority of its population and the general 
integrated character of world capitalism which was 
clearly preponderant in its power vis-a-vis the 
infant Soviet Union Trotsky took the stand that only 
a world revolution would enable the Soviet Union 
to survive and, therefore, it should concentrate on 
helping to bring this about Stalin took the 
position that the Soviet Union could build socia- 
hsm even though it was likely to be alone 1n that 
endeavour and that this would be the greatest 
help that ıt could render to the world revolutionary 
movement 

Quite clearly Trotsky was wrong and Stalin was- 
was right on this most crucial of all issues But the 
latter was by no means alone in defending this 
correct position Bukharin's role in this controversy 
was no less than his 

This controversy was conducted as controversies 
used to be in Lenin’s days, publicly in the press as 
well as at vaiious levels in the party But there was 
a vital difference The opponents of the majority 
were treated as enemies and the debate was treated 
as an unnecessary luxury which should be ended as 
soon as possible Work was sought to be separated 
from thought, practice from theory 

Still more wrong was the role assigned to those 
other than in the top leadership This role was one 
of support against the "enemy", of staunchness in 
the “class struggle" being waged inside the party 

Once this controversy was settled another arose 
about the path of socialist construction 1n the Soviet 
Unton Stalin took the position of breakneck 1ndus- 
trialisation, speediest possible collectivisation and 
the raising of resources by squeezing the peasantry 
This clearly nieant the abandonment of the NEP 
and ofthe elaboration of the strategy of socialist 
development spelt out by Lenin m his last articles 

This strategy was and is still justified by the 
danger of war It was and is still justified as the only 
possible model of forced or accelerated development 
1n à backward country denied access to external aid 
and markets It was, incidentally, a sti ategy outlined 
(with some variations) earlier by Trotsky and Preo- 
brazhensky Support to this strategy was extended 
by their supporters even from within the jails and 
places of exile where Stalin had despatched them 

As against this strategy there was an alternative, 
It was advanced by Bukharin and his supporters. 
This was a strategy of the continuation of NEP This 
has been most clearly spelled out in the speech he 
delivered in 1929 on the occasion of the fifth anni- 
versary of the death of Lenin and re-published in 
Kommunist ın 1987 The prospect was of balanced 
growth of a multi-sectoral economy with voluntary 
cooperativisation, the state sector occupying the con- 
trolling area of the economy and having a mix of 
planning and market and with the maintenance of 
worker-peasant unity as its axis. The danger of war 
was explicitly recognised The prospect was of rapid 
growth Economic development was to be combined 
with social change but as a result of mass awakening 
and not imposed from above. 

At present the CPSU leadership 1s of the view that 
Stalin's strategy was the correct one in the given 
circumstances and that Bukharin's was a Right 
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| NAFED 
A Farmers own Organisation dedicated to the causes of Marketing 


and Export of Agricultural Produce for three Decades.at 
National Level 


* 


Undertakes marketing of all primary and processed agricultural commodities 
by intra-state, inter-state and international trade to protect the interest of 
growers and consumers; 


x 


Handles agricultural commodities such as foodgrains, pulses, oil and oil- 
seeds, cotton, jute, tribal and forest produce, poultry, agricultural inputs, fresh, 
dry and processed fruits and vegetables; 

Undertakes supply and distribution of essential commodities in the deficit 
areas and intervenes in the market to ensure fair prices to the consumers. 


* 





* 


Undertakes export of all kinds of agricultural commodities. Canalising agency 
for export of onion and gum-karaya and import of fresh fruits 


A Nodal Agency for providing support price to the farmers for oilseeds, coarse 
grains and pulses. 


* 





* 


Undertakes Market intervention operations in times of distress sales and gluts 
in the market to ensure better returns to the farmers. 


Run factories for fruits and vegetable processing at Delhi, Vellore and Jabli 


* 


besides owing cold storage, godowns, dall mills, oil processing units in the 
country. 


National Agricultural Cooperative Marketing 
Federation of Iadia Ltd. (NAFED) 


54, East of Kailash, Sapna Bldg. 

New Delhi-110 065 

Gram : NAFED, New Delhi 

Telex : 31-71165-NFD-IN 
31-62065-NF D-IN 
31-65538-NFD-IN 


Tel : 6432401-4 (Four Lines) 
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deviation. This is a question that would need further - crats, however, are the product of the ossification of 


analysis 

What, however, 1s beyond doubt ts that while the 
socialist economic base was built at a hectic pace, 
the cost was intolerably higher than necessary. 

Alongwith the kulaks, millions of middle peasants 
were persecuted in the course of the forced pace of 
collectivisation. Tribute was levied from the peasan- 
try at a higher level than what Preobrazhensky had 
contemplated in his scheme of the peasants serving 
as a substitute for the colonies Not only did the 
worker-peasant alliance come under great strain but 
the atmosphere was created for the use of extraordi- 


‘nary methods of repression on the scale of social 


life as a whole. It turned out that ıt was not peace 
alone that was indtvisible. So was repression. 

The hectic pace of industnalsation with priority 
to heavy industries did produce an industrial struc- 
ture and potential that transformed backward Russia 
into a modern power in an incredibly short historical 
period Unemployment was ended The merits of 
planning for breaking. the historical barriers of 
backwardness and of doing so in an unprecedently 
brief period. This applied pari passu to the achieving 
of a self-reliant economy through pursuing a self- 
rehant strategy It was self-reliance to achieve self- 
reliance, the opposite of aid to end aid 

This is a great historic achievement It was the! 
basis of and accompanied by the eradication. of illi- 
teracy, the raising of living and cultural standards, 
the qualitative lessening of inequality between 
regions and nationalities It created the basis for 
meeting the onslaught of the Nazı mvasion 1n 1941 

This epochal advance cannot be and is not being 


- denied, least of all by the CPSU andits leader 


Gorbachev. But there was not only achievement 
The cost of industrialisation was much too high m 
material and human terms, Imbalances were created 
which would prove difficult to eradicate A system 
of economic management came into bemg which 
was highly centralised, issued commands, fixed 
detailed targets, sought to achieve extensive develop- 
ment, believed in gross value indicators and treated 


- social needs as'secondary 


This system. of economic management meshed 
with the political system There, too, super-centrali- 
sation, commands from above and blind obedience 
below were its chief characteristics Democracy m 
the party was curtailed severely with this highly 
centralised party substituting for the Soviets, the 
mass organisations, the working class and the work- 
ing people ] 

Jnevitably in such a situation there was the growth 
of bureaucracy, of 1ts power in the party and the 
state and of its ideology of ruling on behalf of the 
masses. The bureaucratic morality of ends justifying 
the means spread alongwith servility to superiors 
and arrogance and indifference to those below. 

The growth of the bureaucracy and the bureaucra- 
tic mentality had as its mevitable concomitant cor- 
ruption, the growth of hierarchy and vested interests 
and infringement on socialist power, justice and 
values 

The socialist state requires admunistrators, 
managers and officials at different levels. Bureau- 
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the social and political process and the lack as well, 
as holding up of democracy Bureaucratism 1s 
opposed to socialism, though it may not in the 
beginning come in the way of economic growth and ' 
the power of the state But at a certam stage it does ^ 
become the core of the braking mechanism Right. 
from the inception of its growth, however, 1t distorts 
and deforms socialist development 

Lenin had warned about this development in the 


last stage of his hfe Trotsky had been among the ' ^ 


first to note the fact that the bureaucrats had usurped 
power, though he certainly underestimated the fact 
that other counterveilng forces were also at work. 
Stalin relied on the bureaucracy and developed its 
anti-democratic tendencies to a qualitatively new 
level of terror and intimidation Individual bureau- 
crats may have been cut off and nobody may have 
felt safe but 1t was he who epitomised and developed 
the bureaucratic system to its limits and made it all- 
pervading The crowning piece was the cult of his 
"personality which assumed truly monstrous propor- 


tions By the mid-thirtres this bureaucratic system 


had taken full shape 
mW 


SUCH a system could take shape because of the 
highly specific circumstances in which socialism was 
built 1n the Soviet Union 
The backwardness of Czarist Russia, its lack of, 

democratic traditions and institutions, the devasta- 
tion caused by the First World War further com- 
pounded by the Civil War, and the failure of the 
revolution in Germany and other countries, created 
conditions which are difficult to magme and were cer- 
tainly not envisaged by Marx, Engels or Lenin. The 
boldness of Lenin, the heroism of the Bolsheviks and 


' the capacity for creation and sacrifice of the Soviet 


people consisted precisely in the fact that they took 
up the challenge and did ther historie duty 
Gorbachev put it well when he said that the correct- 
ness of the choice made in November 1917 was con- 
firmed. 

Nevertheless, history took its revenge Gramsci 
had commented that the November Revolution was 
a revolution against Das Kapital He was right but, 
perhaps, all the consequences that flowed from this 
truth were not envisaged by him One such consequ- 
ence was the real possibility that became a tragic 
reality — Stalin and Stalimsm 

Lenin’s 1liness from the early months of 1923 and 
his death in January 1924 removed not only the 
leader without whom the November 1917 Revolution 
would not have been possible and without whom its 
full potential of emancipation could“not be realised 
His removal from the scene and the personal and 
factional rivalries of his colleagues enabled Stalin to 
begin his ascent to total personal power. 

Other facilitating factors were the largescale dis- 
persal of the revolutionary proletariat and soldiers 
and sailors who had played a mass vanguard role in 
making and preserving the November 1917 Revolu- 
tion. The Old Guard of the Bolsheviks numbered 
hardly over two lakhs, large numbers of whom 
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What, then, does the Hindu- Muslim unity consist in, and how can it be 


best promoted? The answer is simple. It consists in our having a common 
purpose, a common goal, and common sorrows. It is best promoted 
by cooperating in order to reach the common goal, by sharing one 
another's sorrows and by mutual toleration. A common goal we have. 
We wish this great country of ours to be greater. and self-governing. We 
have enough sorrows to share; and today, seeing that the Muhammadans 
are deeply touched on the question of the Khilafat and their cause is 
just, nothing.can be so powerful for winning Muhammadan friendship 


for the Hindu as to give his whole-hearted support to the claim. 


MAHATMA GANDHI 


SAH BROTHERS 


603/4 *NIRANJAN" 6th Floor 
99, Netaji Subhash Road 
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perished and the rest of whom were thinly spread 
over the vast stretches of the Soviet land The class 
and its party were by the start of the 1930s and 
thereafter qualitatively different from the days of the 
November 1917 Revolution itself 

The class was largely new and recruited from the 
peasantry, requiring time to acquire the revolutionary 
qualities of 1ts predecessor It was not the successor 
of the 1917 working class but its replacement The 
shaping of class consciousness, the introduction of 
socialist consciousness from outside its day-to-day 
life and struggle were required in the new post- 
revolutionary conditions quite as much as 1n pre- 
revolutionary conditions The workers do not 
spontaneously become the working class either under 
capitalism or socialism The key role ıs played by 
the vanguard party and revolutionary ideology linked 
to the experience of the class itself 

The Bolsheviks were outnumbered in their own 
party by the 1924 recruits of the Lenin enrolment. 
The Bolshevik ideology was diluted and, to an 
extent, misinterpreted by Stalin and by the mid- 
1930s supplanted by Stalinism This resulted in the 
inability of the party as the party to play its role as 
a Leninist vanguard 

The contradictory character of the development 
should not, however, be overlooked The Stalinist 
distortion of the revolutionary impulse of the 
November 1917 Revolution was not a total disrup- 
tion As has been noted above, the material founde-\ 
tions of socialism were laid The legitimisation of 
Stalinism was based on maintaining a certain verbal 
continuity with Leninism but even this opened the 
possibility of the retention of the latter Further, the 
experience of laying the material foundations of 
socialism and the objective consequences of this 
foundation being laid militated. against the theory 
and practice of Stalinism The working class and the 
Soviet people as a whole gravitated towards and 
acquired socialist consciousness alongwith the dis- 
tortions of Stalinism Isaac Deutscher had drawn 
attention to this phenomenon decades ago 

The depth and the damage done by the Stalinist 
distortions and deformation of socialism should not, 
be underestimated on the ground of the highly con- 
tradictory character af Soviet development itself 
The physical decimation and defaming of the 
Leninist Old Guard 1s a crime. which can never be 
forgotten nor forgiven So also the deaths of 
hundreds of thousands of Communists and non- 
Communist Soviet patriots and the cutting short of 
the creative work and personal happiness of many 
more The moral degeneration of millions, some of 
whom participated and benefitted 1n this degeneration 
but the vast majority of whom witnessed, acquiesced 
or were bewildered, 1s a loss beyond compare. This 
includes the consequence of the cult of Stalin — the 
mtellectual lessening of the people to the point where 
their own struggle and sacrifice in buildmg and 
defending socialism were belittled by themselves 
ascribing ıt to Stalin. 

A "theory" was advanced by Stalin to provide 
justification for the drive against Communists and 
and the mass terror This was that as socialism 
advances, the internal class struggle sharpens and as 
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the exploiting classes no longer have open political 
representatives, they penetrate the Communist Party., 
“The most dangerous enemy 1s the enemy with the! 
party card ” 

In Stalin’s theory there was no room for non- 
antagonistic contradictions All differences were 
between “us and the enemy” Unanimity was not 
Just desirable but lack of ıt was treated as disruptive. 
Personal intolerance which characterised Stalin was 
turned into a class virtue and anything else was 
“rotten liberalism’’. 

The Great Patriotic War of the Soviet Union from 
1941 to 1945 bore the stamp of the same contradic- 
tion. It--was a historic feat without parallel in the 
annals of the struggle for human emancipation The 
saving of humanity from Nazi and fascist domination 
was decisively due to the Soviet Union, its Red 
Army and its great people. The cost was, however, | 
far too high and avoidable 

The physical decimation of the finest commanders 
of the armed forces by Stalin, the refusal to switch 
on time to new weapons and tactics, and the refusal 
to prepare in time for the Nazı invasion led to the 
initial enormous losses of men, material and terri- 
tory Wrong and repeated interference with the 
Soviet General Staff on the part of Stalin led to 
further avoidable loss 

The situation was saved and the war was won by 
the superiority of the socialist system (that had been 
built despite all its defects and deformations) over 
the Nazi system and the return by the vast majority 
ofthe people during the war to the same spuitual 
conditions and atmosphere as during the November 
Revolution This has been beautifully portrayed in 7 
the magnificent epic novel Life and Fate by Vasilli 
Grossman And yet it was Stalin who usurped the 
glory of the Soviet achievement and millions willingly 
offered their sacrifices to him This was the greatest 
tragedy of them all It was part of the fashioning 
ofthe Soviet soul, reference to which has also been 
made earlier 

All this struggle, sacrifice and success did count 
In the end it was this which created the conditions 
for the boldness and the courage of the de-Stalinisa- 
tion campaign which began only a few months after 
his death and carried to a high point by Khrushchev 
in 1956 and 1961 Even the decade-and-a-half of 
stagnation 1n the later part of the Brezhnev period 
could not restore Stalinism It could only retard its 
demolition which 1s now proceeding apace 


IV 


STALIN was by no means only the leader of the 
CPSU from 1934 to 1953 Nor was Stalinism only 
the Soviet Union’s leading ideology for almost two 
decades He and his ideological-political system 
dominated the world communist movement as well 
during this period 

The world communist movement was the product 
of objective development and contradictions of the 
international and national class struggle It was the 
product of the visidn, theory and leadership of Lenin 
No movement ın history has made the advance that 
the Communist. movement did in the close on 
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Gujarat State 
Determined to achieve Expected 
Targets in Various Fields 


$ 


Gujarat State has resolved to achieve targets fixed 
for the Seventh Five Year Plan of 1985-1990 in the 
core sector. 


Agricultural Production 


About 60 50 lakh tonnes foodgrain production 1s 
expected by the end of 1988-89 against the target of 
increasing foodgrain production upto 6276 lakh 
tonnes at the end of the Seventh Five Year Plan Thus, 
it 1s expected to achieve fixed target at the end of the 
plan 

The target of 20 lakh tonnes of cotton has been 
fixed for the Seventh Year Plan By the end of 1988- 
89, the production of cotton 1s expected to touch 19 
lakh tonnes 


It is expected to produce 30 20 lakh tonnes of oil 
seeds by the end of 1988-89 against the target of 
28 40 lakh tonnes fixed for the Seventh Plan Thus, 
the achievement will be 106 34% by the end of 1988- 
89 only 


Integrated Rural Development Programme 

At the end of the fourth year ofthe plan 3 41 lakh 
beneficiaries are likely to be covered under this pro- 
gramme against the target to provide financial assis- 
tance to 3 08 lakh beneficiaries during the Seventh 
Plan Itisa 110 7175 achievement 


National Rural Employment Programme 


374 lakh mandays employment were generated by 
the 


during this year against the target to provide 231 
lakh mandays employment during the Seventh Plan 
Thus, by the end of the fourth year, it 1s likely to 
gain 219 41% achievement 


Rural Landless Guarantee Employment Programme 


At the end of the third year 251 lakh mandays | 


employment could be generated and it 1s targetted to 
generate more 102 lakh mandays employment against 
the goal of providing 231 lakh mandays employment 
during the Seventh Plan Itis expected to gain the 
achievement of 152 8195 by the end of the fourth 
year. 


Irrigation 


The irrigation potentiality under big and medium 
irrigation schemes will be 12 03 lakh hectares by the 


` 
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end of the thud year and more 133 lakh ' 
mandays employment targetted to be generated, 


end of the fourth year (1988-89) which ıs 3 62% more 
than the target of 11 61 lakh hectares fixed in the 
Seventh Plan 


Health 

In respect of increasing the number of health sub- 
centres, Gujarat has secured 103 79% achievement 
during the first four years of the Seventh Plan By 
the end of the fourth year this numbzr will be 6,351 
against the target of 6,119 

By the end of the fourth year of the Seventh Plan, ıt 
1s expected to establish 134 community health centres 
against the target of 121 set in the Seventh Plan 
Thus, Gujarat ıs also able to cross the target in this 
field 


Tribal Area Sub-Plan 

It was target to the cover 3 55 lakh tribal families 
by providing assistance during the Seventh Plan 
Against this, about 2 38 lakh families were covered 
by the end of the first three years Additional 
65,000 families are targetted to be covered under 
this programme At the end of the Seventh Plan, it 
ıs expected to cross the target by covering 3 03 lakh 
families one year 1n advance 


Industria] Growth 

During the last six years the Govt of India has 
issued 877 letters of intent and 586 industrial licences 
which account for 11 595 of the total licences 1n the 
country This reflects the period of the steady indus- 
trial growth in Gujarat 

To cater to the growing needs of industries and to 
decentralise the power, District Industries Centres 
were set up in the industrially backward areas of the 
State In May, 1987, 10 DICs were established in 
10 backward districts of Gujarat 

During the period 1977-87, 45,979 units were 
registered as Small Scale Units 

In addition, during this decade, under reference 
1318 DGTD Registrations were issued to the Medium 
Scale Industries while for laige Scale Industries 1140 
letters of intent and 736 industrial licences were issued 


Special Component Programme for Scheduled Tribes. 
Under this programme, 1t ıs targetted to cover 2 50 
lakh families during the Seventh Plan This target is 
also expected to be crossed by the end of the plan, 
by covering 194 lakh families at the end of the 
fourth year a 
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seventy years of its existence No other movement Zhadnov that, among other parties, the CPI refused "A 
has influenced the course of history in modern times to accept that India had gained independence Over- $^ 
nor done as much for the progress of humanity turning the correct assesment made in June 1946 by t- 

What has been Stalin’s role in all this? On the the Central Committee headed by P C Joshi, the 
whole ıt has been a negative one The sectarianism” new leadership headed by BT Ranadive declared 
‘or thé Communist movement which held up its the Government led by Pandit Nehru as the main 
advance and the injustice done to members of that counter-revolutionary force A line of reckless Left" 
movement by their own comrades, are largely the J sectariarism and adventurism was pursued which 
product and inspiration of Stalin who personally hadd smashed allthe gains the CPI had made in the 
some of the finest Communist leaders of other coun- 1934-47 period Witchhunt inside the CPI itself 
tues like Bela Kun and many othcrs shot dead brought it to the verge of total destruction When 

The role of the Communist International in the ,, this line was being basically continued by C 
1924-27 period of the Chinese 1evolution sud Rajeswa:a Rao with the location shifting to the 
requires to be properly assessed In,the period from countryside, the CPI near ly split with Ajoy Ghosh, F 
1928-34, however, the "Left" sectarianısm and adven- SA Dange and S Ghate opposing sectarianism 
turism of the CPC leadership headed by Li Li-san and adventurism 


and Wang Ming were, in great measure, backed by At this moment in. 1950 the two contending fac- 
and due to the line and guidance of the Comintern tions of the CPI went to Moscow for consultations 
which by then had come under Stalin's dominance with Stalin This intervention corrected the worst 


The outrageous and self-defeating sectarianism of forms of adventurism and sectarianism but within 

the CPI in 1928-34 where it regarded the defeat of the old framewoik that India was still not 1ndepen- | 

the Congress and of ts leadership as the priority, dent It 1s sometimes forgotten that ıt was because 

task, was the duect result of the Stalin-led Comin- | of this intervention that the correct line being advan- 

tern ced by P C Joshi at that time, was rejected in the ae 
Contrary to the great beginning made by Lenin name of Stalin This was the line of recognising the 

in his theses on the national and colonial question independence of India and the need to unite all 

in 1920, Stalin had no clear conception of the patriotic forces to defend this independence and to 

national liberation revolution as a distinct and ın- advance India along the path of the democratic 

dependent type of revolution He regarded it as a, revolution A great opportunity was thereby missed 

"reserve" of the proletanian socialist revolution l Still moie grievous was the error committed by 

coming perilously close to M N Roy’s characterisa- | Stalin regarding the prospects of the revolution in 

tion of it as being nothing other than a specific type China He dented these prospects and advised the lj 

of social revolution It is this that ıs at the root of CPC to virtually suriendei to the KMT / 

the failure of Stalin, Trotsky and MN Roy to With Yugoslavia and its leader, Tito, Stalin deve- 

comprehend the anti-imperialist nature of the nation- loped suchan antagonistic relationship as nearly 

al bourgeoisie and the independent role of the! wrecked soeialism in that country but for the coura- 

intelligentsia In this sphere also Stalin’s simplistic geous and principled stand of the Communist 

schematism was in evidence — mechanical division ofy leadership of that country 





the bourgeoisie with one section going over to Alongwith the destructive renewed wave of repre- 
imperialism earlier than another, etc with fear of ssionin the Soviet Union (the judicial murder of 2 
the class revolution as the driving force the Leningrad leadership, the offensive against 


The rise of fascism in Italy and Germany did noty musicians dnd writers, the Lysenko-headed drive 
lead the Communists to immediately work for the against the natural scientists, the condemnation of 
building of an anti-fascist united front While the Varga and the infamous anti-Semitic drive against 
Social-Democrats compromised with the Nazis and the so-called “doctor plotters”) came the attack 
fascists and regarded the Communists as their first through conspiracy, case trials in the People’s 
enemy, the Communists teciprocated by labelling , Democracies Enormous damage was inflicted, 
them as "'social-fascists" whose defeat was indis-” thereby, to the Communist movement not just in 
pensable for the defeat of the fascists This, d those countries but throughout the world 
was the direct "contribution" of Stalin As 1n the case of the Soviet Union, the question 

It has now been established beyond doubt that the} 1s asked that if this was indeed the case then how 
tactical turn to anti-fascist and anti-imperialist unity | could the world Communist movement do all the 
„made at the Seventh Congress of the Comintern in} great deeds that it did? And if great deeds were 
1935, was made not at the insistence of but inspite} done should not some of the credit for them go to 
of the opposition of Stalin The dire consequence of! Stalin who was its supreme leader for decades 
not making this known was to be felt in the post-4 together? 

-war period The answer to this question 1s essentially the same 

Acting on the erroneous theory that when the as that to the fist There were objective réasonsy- 
class struggle sharpens, the main blow hasto be forthe development of the world Communist move- 
directed at the Centrist forces, Stalin directed the ment The Leninist legacy provided a powerful 
Communist movement all over the would after the continuing impulse which was only partially dis- 
Second World War had ended to go on the offensive rupted by Stalin and Stalinism “The Gourage and. 
particularly against the "agents" of imperialism who, sacrifice o S and the skill of some 
“pretended” to be “‘non-aligned”’ of the prominent Communist leaders also played 

It was on the basis of the “two camps" line of an important part. 
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Original Writing 
in Hindi "E 
on Subjects Relating 
: to environment, . 
-. for the year 1988 | 


N 


To encourage original writing in Hindi on subjects related to 
environment (as listed below), the Ministry of Environment & 
Forests awards every year cash prizes as indicated below.— 


Subjects VH 


-- Pollution Control : 


— Enwronmental Impact Assessment 
— Ecological Regeneration and Development 
— Forests.: Resources and Development 
Wildlife 2 
Research Promotion 
Environmental Education ^ 
— Conservation 


Books/manuscripts written/published by indian citizens 
between April, 1987 and March, 1988 are eligibe for consider- 
ation Applications are invited alongwith duly filled prescnbed 
proforma by 30th November, 1988 


Details of the Scheme and application forms may be 
obtained free of cost in person or by post from Shr. U R 
Dhyani Sr. Hindi Officer, Department of Environment, 
Forests & Wildhfe, Parayavaran Bhawan, CGO Complex, B- 
Block, Lodi Road, Phase Il, Room No 929, New Delhi- 
110003, by sending a self addressed unstamped envelope of 
10 cm x 22 cm. latest by 15th November, 88. Applications 
received after the last date will not be entertained. 


davp 88/382 
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tn the period when Stalin was at the helm of the 
world Communist movement those Communist 
parties advanced the most who worked out their fa 
strategy and tactics autonomously on the basis of 
creative integration of Marxism-Leninism with the 
specifics of their own situation 

The examples of Mao, Giamsci, Togliatti, Thorez 
(of the Popular Front and 1941-45 periods) and Tito 
confirm this truth 

In the case of the CPI the most disastrous period 
of 1ts history was ın 1948-50 when B T Ranadive 
attempted to follow Stalin ideologically, politically} , A pe $ 
and organisationally in the most literal possible A f 
manner In the 1925-53 period the most success- 
ful CPI leaders were PC Joshi and SA Dange, 
both of whom were great admirers of Stalin but 
original and creative Communists closely related 
to the traditions and reality of our country with 
great respect for and intimate connections with us 










Must growing up 
leave its scars behind? 




























Congress and its two prominent leaders — Mahatma 
Gandhi and Pandit Nebru 


V 


THE question of Stalin 1s central to the second 
Soviet revolution This 1s so because the indispens- 
able breakthrough to the new level of socialist achieve- 
ment 1s not possible 1n any sphere of social life 

The acceleration of economic growth ıs not 
possible on the basis of the admunistrative-command 
system of planning for extensive development 
Greater autonomy of enterprises, democracy within 
the enterprises and involvemeat of the direct pro- 
ducers with the decisions and monitoring of pro- 
duction, integration of planning and market, use 
of economic levers and radical price reform 
are all required to properly integrate the scientific- 
technical revolution with the production process 
This, in turn, requires a total rupture’ with the | 
economic mechanism built up by Stalin 

The deployment of all the productive forces of 
socialism requires a change in forms of socialist 
ownership or production relations State owner- 
ship has to be radically democratised to end the 
alienation of the actual producer from the means 
of production Cooperative ownership has to be 
restored to its proper place of pride and demo- 
cratised Family and self-employed labour has to 
to be allowed to play its due role as one of the 
forms of socialist production Here also a basic 
change has to be made from the theory and practice 
of Stalinism. 


Pimples are a part of growing up 
Using creams wont help They treat 
the skin, not the root cause 

And sometimes leave lingering scars 
Baidyanath Surakta works internally to 
purify your blood and clear your skin. 
leaving behind a glowing you 


IMPROVED TASTE 
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The restoration of full political power to the oP for, 
Soviets, the restoration to the party of its role as the e pimples : 


1deological-political guide of the people and their 
party, the restoration of full inner-party democracy 
and of socialist pluralism — all require a snapping 
of the links with the inheritance and persistence of 
Stalinism. 

The awakening of the masses, the evoking of 
their self-confidence and creative capacities, the 
inculcation of humanist creative Communist mora- 
lity are impossible so long as Staltnism's 1deologi- 
cal influence remains. 

The saving of humanity through the preservation 

(Continued on Page 153) 
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Herbal blood purifier 
Glowing skin starts within 
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Waging Peace in Third World 
C. RAJA MOHAN 


At opportunity for peace has emerged in many 

parts of the world Within the short span of 
one year, some major conflicts in Asia, Africa 
and Central America are drawing to a close Is the 
winding down of so many regional conflicts due to 
some auspicious planetary conjunction? Or is it only a 
happy accident? Or 1s it that a new process of peace 
has begun to take shape in the developing world? 

About a year ago, on August 7, 1987, President 
Oscar Arias Sanchez of Costa Rica launched the peace 
plan for Central America In April 1988, the Geneva 
Accords on Afghanistan were signed A ceasefire in 
the eight-year old Gulf war has taken effect since 
August 20 In Africa, Angola, Cuba and South 
Africa have announced that a ceasefire in the Ango- 
lan conflict has begun on August 8 In South-East 
Asia, we have seen substantial momentum ın resolv- 
ing the tangled knot of the Kampuchean conflict At 
the end of July, in an Indonesian initiative, the 
Governments of Kampuchea, Vietnam and the three 
opposition groups in Kampuchea met for the first 
time at a "cocktail party" in Bogor, Indonesia 

Sheer exhaustion from the prolonged and debilitat- 
ing conflicts 1s only part of the explanation for the 
sudden lurch towards peace in many areas of the 
developing world It 1s becoming evident, however, 
that a number of factors are at work facilitating the 
quest for peace in the Third World And there is 
reason in hoping that the recent developments do 
constitute more than a temporary truce m the 
utterly brutalising conflicts that have dogged the 
developing world im recent years 

An important element shaping the new process of 
peace is indeed the changing Soviet-American rela- 
tionship The last three years have seen an impres- 
sive Improvement 1n Soviet-American relations. The 
four Reagan-Gorbachev summits have raised the 
hope that the four decades old Soviet-American cold 
war may be drawing toa close The focus of the 
renewed Soviet-American dialogue was indeed on 
issues of arms limitation Yet there has been a quiet 
and sustained dialogue on other issues affecting the 
relationship, most notably on regional conflicts 

Any reinvention of Soviet-American detente 1n the 
1980s, ithas been obvious for sometime, cannot be 
based on nuclear arms limitation alone It has also 
been evident that further progiess 1n arms limitation, 
beyond the INF treaty, would in fact depend upon 
resolving other outstanding issues ın Soviet-Ameri- 
can relations, particularly regional conflicts For the 
American strategic establishment, the so-called “‘Iink- 
age" thesis has been central since the mid-1970s The 
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linkage thesis meant that progress in arms limita- 
tion and bilateral Soviet-American relations must be 
tied to Soviet good behaviour" in the developing 
world For the Soviet leader, Mikhail Gorbachev, 
new thinking in foreign policy implied much more 
than arms limitation and disarmament The Soviet 
thrust under Gorbachev has thus been to engage the 
Reagan Admunistration on all the issues that bede- 
villed Soviet-American relations A central tenet of 
Gorbachev’s new thinking has also been the idea of 
comprehensive international security, as opposed to 
the past Soviet obsession with Soviet-American arms 
control As part of a thorough review of the Soviet 
role in the world and its experience ın the developing 
world during the 1970s, Gorbachev has been insist- 
ing on devising mutually acceptable rules of Soviet- 
American engagement in the Third World 

In fact, the mability to devise such rules in the 
1970s was central to the demise of Soviet-American 
detente by the end of the last decade While detente 
evolved a framework for arms control and succeeded 
in arriving at an agreement on European issues, it 
could not build any understanding on Third World 
security issues Even at the height of the euphoria 
over detente, the Non-Aligned Summit at Algiers in 
1973 warned against the limitations of the Soviet- 
American peace process The political declaration 
of the Algiers Summit stated “So long as there are 
colonial wars, apartheid, imperialist aggression, 
power politics, economic exploitation and plunder- 
ing, peace will be limited both in principle and 
scope Ina world which is already divided into the 
rich and poor countries, it would be dangerous to 
widen this division by restricting peace to the rich 
regions of the world, while condemning the rest of 
the mankind to insecurity and domination of the 
most powerful Peace is indivisible It should not 
mean simply shifting confrontation from one area to 
another, nor should it mean reconciling ourselves to 
the existence of tensions m some areas, while striving 
to remove them from others Peace will remain 
precarious unless the interests of other countries are 
taken into consideration ^ 

The situation as ıt unfolded in the 1970s in the 
world proved the assessment of the non-aligned 
movement prophetic A series of developments ın 
Asia, Africa and Latin America saw the intensifica- 
tion of Soviet-American confrontation and the even- 
tual collapse of detente and arms control The Por- 
tuguese decolonisation in southern Africa leading to 
the emergence of radical regimes in Angola and 
Mozambique, the revolution in Ethiopia and the 
Ethiopia-Somali conflict, the Saur Revolution in 
Afghanistan, the tumultous developments in Iran and 
the revolution ın Nicaragua led by the-Sandinistas 
triggered off a new Soviet-American confrontation. 
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JAMMU & KASHMIR 
MILESTONES OF PROGRESS 


Following the November 1986 Accord bet- 
ween the Prime Minister Mr Rajiv Gandhi and 
Farooq Abdullah a new era of peace, progress 
and stability has dawned 1n Jammu and Kashmir 
After a period of political uncertainty and 
drift a new direction was given to the affairs of 
the State and whole-hearted attention of both 
the Central and State Government was diverted 
to the tasks of the socio-economic upliftment 
of the people of the State 


As a sequel to these developments 


* Against the outlay of Rs 375 crores for 
1987-88, the Planning Commission has fixed 
the current year's plan size at Rs 45 crores 


* A record number of 49 66 lakh mandays 
employment was geneiated in the State during 
1987-88 under IRDP Programme and 521 
school buildings were constructed under the 
programme 


* A new agriculture strategy has been 
chalked out to off-set the last year's setback 
due to drought and untimely rains and hail- 
storms, and to achieve the food production 
targets of 15 98 lakh tonnes in 1988-89 and 
16-35 lakh tonnes 1n 1989-90 


* The Jammu and Kashmir Horticulture 
Marketing Corporation have exported Apple 
Juice valuing Rs 12 lakhs to the United States 
of America and earned Rs 1 25 crores from 
sales of the Apple Juice concentrate in the 
domestic market 


* Following the direction. from the Chief 
Minister, Dr Farooq Abdullah, the Govern- 
ment agencies haue launched a vigorous drive 
against timber smugglers A number of 
smugglers have been arrested At the same 
time the Government is supplying 35 lakh cft 
timber to the public on subsidised rates for 
construction of houses 


* Four new colleges have been started this 
year at Shopian Kupwara, Handwara and Tral 
In addition, two high schools have been up- 


graded to 104 2 level raising the total number 
of such institutions in the State to 186 


* Eight sub-district hospitals, 52 primary 
health Centres and 250 medical sub-centres 
have been opened during the last year Emer- 
gency services have been provided in Jammu 
and Srinagar hospitals 


* About 100 villages have been electrified 
during the year besides 1515 hamlets and 695 
Harman basties, raising the total number of 
electrified villages to over 6,000 


* A Hydro-Electric Power Corporation 1s 
proposed to be set up to mobilise resources for 
effective implementation of various power 
projects 


* The Government has set up a7 mem- 
ber State Service Selection Board which had 
made Selection for over 5,000 posts so far 


* A population of 218 lakhs 1n villages 
has been provided portable drinking water 
during last year 


* New records of tourist and pilgrim traffic 
have been set up with 18.58 lakh pilgrims 
visiting Shri Vaishno Devi shiine and 7 20 lakh 
tourists coming to Kashmir ın 1987 


* The number of small scale industrial 
units has gone up to 23039 The State has 
achieved a growth rate of more than 6 5% in 
the industrial sector 


* The Expert Committee of Central Govern- 
ment has cleared the Rs 900 crores Integrated 
Development Project for Srinagar city covering 
water supply, sewerage drainage and Dal Lake 
Development Similar project for Jammu city 1s 
also being started 


* The Government has recently released the 
Dearness Allowance instalment to its employees 
and pensioners due from January 1988 


* Ecological Task Force of Ex-Servicemen 
setup The Force will immediately start 1ts 
work in Samba area of Shivalik Range in 
Jammu Later more units will start operation 
in Kashmir Valley and Ladakh 


Issued by the: 
Directorate General, Information and Public Relations 
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The American approach of seeing the world in 
terms of a zero-sum game led to the belief that the 
Soviet Union 13 engaged in a massive geo-political 
momentum, taking advantage of the Soviet-American 
detente Although much of the change that was 
occurring in the Third World was essentially due to 
indigenous sources, the US strategic establishment 
saw the developments as part of a new revolutionary 
or expansive grand design of the Kremlin The 
essence of the detente perspective of Washington was 
that the Soviet Union must accept the global social 
and political status quo, in return for the American 
willingness to codify strategic parity under the SALT 
process 

The Soviet perspective of detente was basically diffe- 
rent They did not believe that peaceful co-existence 
between the United States and the Soviet Union was 
contradictory to the class struggle and revolutionary 
advance in the Third World In fact the Soviets argued 
that with the changing correlation of forces in the 
world, the Soviet achievement of strategic parity pro- 
vided the conditions of radical change in the deve- 
loping world It was not that the Soviet Union was 
rushing in to topple existing regimes in the Third 
World But the Soviet Union appeared ready and 
prepared to defend such advances, where they occur- 
1ed, particularly when revolutionary change was 
sought to be thwarted by the Western world 

The Soviets had also reason to argue that while 
the Americans were demanding that the USSR must 
stand still, the US could continue to meddle in 
the Third World. The American refusal to allow 
President Salvador Allende to function in Chile, and 
his eventual assassination, Washington’s policy of ex- 
cluding the Soviet Union from the Middle East 
peace process, and American efforts through proxy 
to woo away regimes friendly to the USSR in Sudan, 
Somalia, South Yemen and Afghanistan were too 
irksome for the Soviets to 1gnore Clearly the Soviets 
were unprepared to accept a philosophy of detente, 
which implied. that the USSR must settle for a 
junior partnership under the Americans 

The-result of the divergence between Soviet and 
American philosophies of detente was a tragedy for 
the Third World From their side, the Soviet Union 
and its allies found themselves trying to militarily 
defend their friends in the Third World The Soviet 
intervention in Afghanistan to defend the PDPA 
regime, the Cuban military involvement in Angola 
and the Vietnamese troops in Kampuchea proved to 
be extremely costly to the Soviet Union ın political 
and diplomatic terms, notwithstanding substantial 
Justification that could be put forward 1n each case 

For the US and the West, these military interven- 
ventions by the Soviet Union and its allies were 
convenient issues to isolate the Soviet Union and 
paint the image of a Soviet threat to global security 
in the new cold war context The US also under- 
took the so-called Reagan Doctrine through which 
it sought to undermine the so-called pro-Soviet re- 
gimes in the Third World, by arming and funding 
insurgent groups in these countries — the Contras 
in Nicaragua, the UNITA 1n Angola, the mujahideen 
in Afghanistan, and the Kampuchean opposition 
The Reagan Doctrine also served the purpose of 
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bleeding white th» Russians in Afghanistan and its 
ally, Vietnam, ın Kampuchea The net outcome of 
the renewed Sovjet-American confrontation was the 
prolonged „and. brutal ¢rvil wars in Nicaragua, 
Angola, Afghanistan and Kampuchea and sub- 
stantial internationalisation of all these conflicts 

But it was evident by the mid-1980s that there was 
a clear stalemate in the Soviet-American conflict by 
proxy in the Third World, From their side, the 
Soviet Unión and its allies have found it impossible 
to achieve a decisive military victory over the oppo- 
nents ın battlefield ın Nicaragua, Angola, Afganıstan 
or Kampuchea. And the prologed military cam- 
paigns were proving extremely costly ın political, 
economic and social terms M5 

For the United States, the Reagan Doctrine has 
proved incapable of dislodging the targeted regunes 
throdgh proxy wars The only place where the 
Reagan Doctrine succeeded was in Granada, and it 
required the direct use of American troops and a 
ruinous internal squabble ın the regime of Maurice 
Bishop The proxy and insurgent groups like the 
Contras and mujahideen adopted by’ the Reagan 
Doctrine, while successful in bleeding the govern- ` 
ments they were fighting,' have proved incapable of 
overthrowing them Nor did these disparate bands, 
put forward a cohesive alternative political forma-, 
tion with a will to rule and a vision of the future The 
freedom fighters of Nicaragua were no more than 
thugs and mercenaries more addicted to Miami vice 
than driven by the ambition to rule from Managua 
The Afghan mujahideen were too divided — divided 
on how far back into the past should the Afghan peo-' 
ple he taken In Angola, the UNITA was too tainted, 
by the South African connection to be sold as an alter- ; 
native to the Angolan Government, particularly, when ' 
theiapartheid issue has acquired some promínence: 
in the Western countries The credibility problem ! 
wasveven greater in the case of the genocidal Khmer! 
Rouge in Kampuchea While it was expedient for the | 
West to let the murderous Pol Pot clique; ‘wHich 
formed the main fighting force on the ground with 
Chinese military and financial support, engage -the 
Vietnamese 1n Kampuchea, it was impossible te pro- i 
Ject the Khmer Rouge as the alternative r4] 

It goes to the credit of Mikhail Gorbachev that 
he has understood the importance of ending the ' 
stalemate in the Third World, As ‘part of the new 
thinking in foreign policy, he has deliberately pushed 
for a comprehensive settlement of regional conflicts 
The new thinking 1s based on the realisation of the 
primacy of the political over the military in resolving 
regional conflicts Gorbachev's optimism that -the 
Geneva Accords on Afghanistan could lead to a 
chain reaction of ending other conflicts has proved 
right The “point to note is that Gorbachev was 
not just cutting his costs in Afghanistan by with- 
drawing Soviet troops, or nudging the Vietnamese 
to ‘vacate Kampuchea to please the Chinese, or 
advising Cuba to withdraw from southern Africa to 
Improve relations with the US, or suggesting that 
the Sandinistas seek a regional solution for peace in 
Central America in the interests of detente with 
the US. While Gorbachev’s policies achieve all 
these, they constitute a little more than that—the 
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evolution of a large framework for resolving Third 
World conflicts in the quest for comprehensive inter- 
national security 

But what has motivated the Americans to respond 
favourably to the Soviet initiatives? It 1s. possible to 
argue that the stalemate 1s ın America’s favour 
and can continue to bleed white the Russians and 
their allies But it has become evident that the 
Reagan Doctrine has been discredited ın the US, 
thanks to the Iran-Contra scandal and the subter- 
ranean foreign policy run by the luminaries of the 
lunatic fringe such as Oliver Norta On Nicaragua, 
there never was a domestic consensus on military 
assistance to the Contras, with stiff resistance from 
the US Congress On Afghanistan, there was a 
strong consensus for aiding myyahideen But the 
Soviet withdrawal was too tangible a gain in bila- 
teral relations to be allowed to be dissipated by the 
local ambitions of General Zia and his fundamentalist 
cronies like Gulbuddin Hekmatyer In Angola, 
the withdrawal of Cuban troops could be pioyected 
as a great victory for American foreign policy 
under the Republicans 1n the year of the US presi- 
dential elections 

Even as the process of peace has begun to take 
shape, several apprehensions are being aired in 
India and elsewhere Some analysts worry that the 
United States and the Soviet Union are now seek- 
ing to establish a “condominium” in the developing 
world They see the Soviet-American relations 
from a phase of confrontation to concert 

Undoubtedly, the improving Soviet-American 
relations over the last two years have been critical 
for the emerging peace process in the developing 
world But itis quite perverse to argue that there 
1s a Soviet-American concert in the making After 
years of complaining that the Soviet-American 
rivalry has accentuated insecurity, it 1s quite strange 
to now argue that there 1s a collusion between 
Washington and Moscow If our demand 1s Soviet 
and American disengagement from Third Worldcon 
flicts, w> should be welcoming the current- process 

The spectre of a Soviet-American concert 1s a 
product of the bipolar framework that continues to 
dominate o:r thinking on international affairs The 
enduring paradigm of "superpowers" 1s neat, 
symmetrical and convenient, but it has always served 
to gloss over complex realities and -to generate an 
intellectual slothfulness The "supeipower" imagery 
has also been instrumental in imputing almost divine 
and mythical powers to the United States and 
the Soviet Union whose "super" power enables them 
to do anything 

But the story of international relations over the 
past few years 1s about the irrelevance of the bipolar 
framework It 1s about the relative decline of Soviet 
and American weight in global power distribution 
It 1s about the emergence of new centres of economic 
and political power, which the US and the USSR 
have in excess In a world of many great powers, the 
usage of the phrase “superpowers” 1s an unpardon- 
able solecism 

Assuming, even for a moment, that Ronald 
Reagan and Mikhail Gorbachev have worked out a 
new system of spheres of influence, it should be 
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obvious that they are in no position to enforce it oi 
the world There are far too many actors who have 
become addicted to pursuing an 1ndependent course 
in world politics The world 1s too complex, with 
many interests, to be emenable for either Joint 
Soviet-American condominiums or the sterile cold 
war framework If the USA and the USSR are 
leaning on each other today, they do so as exhausted 
boxers with no other way of standing up The two 
tired giants are in a phase of intiospection, seeking 
to repair the domestic damage from the four decades 
old cold war and excessive militarism 

It 1s quite foolish to panic at the Soviet-American 
dialogue on regional conflicts The task 1s to 
examine 1f there 1s any pattern in the settlement of 
the regional conflicts, and to see if the principles of 
settlement are compatible with the longterm interests 
of Third World security 

Among the various regional conflicts that have 
dogged the developing world, the Gulf war 1s an 
exception to the rule It has beena pure inter-state 
conflict, 1n which Iran and Iraq have been locked in 
a total but indecisive war The international com- 
munity has callously facilitated the. prolongation. of 
the war by supplying arms and equipment to both 
the belligerents The world also turned a blind eye 
to the flagrant violation of international law by 
Iraq ın using chemical weapons But it must be 
noted that the war did not see the direct involve- 
ment of other nations as combatants The war never 
acquired the dimension of Soviet-American rivalry, 
Once the international community shifted from its 
passive policy of ensuring that neither side Jost the 
war to an active one of demanding peace, the way 
was paved for an end to the conflict The rare unani- 
mity among the great powers 1n the Security Council 
1n passing resolution 598 in July 1987 has succeeded 
1n forcing an armistice 1n a conflict that has cost a 
million lives 

The other major conflicts, unlike the Gulf war, 
have essentially been intra-state conflicts or civil wars 
that have been transformed into wider regronal 
conflicts with open military intervention by the great 
powers and their allies Most of the recent conflicts 
have been of this type The internal turbulence 
unleashed in the developing world hes often got 
sucked into East-West rivalry underminíng the very 
process of detente and arms control in the late 1970s 

In Central America, the Sandinista revolution 
against the oppressive Somoza dictatorship was 
interpreted in the US asa Soviet and Cuban inspired 
offensive in America’s “‘backyard” The refusal of 
the Reagan Administration to accept the political 
legitimacy of the Sandinista revolution and its 
persistent efforts to overthrow it by military training, 
aid and assistance to the Contra-rebels are at the 
core of the war in Central America The US mobi- 
lised the neighbours of Nicaragua, like Honduras, as 
sanctuaries for the Contra rebels Washington 
pumped in military assistance to other Central 
American countries to put pressure on Nicaragua. 
The civil wars between the oppressive Right wing 
regimes and Left wing rebels in Guatemala and El 
Salvador added another explosive dimension to the 
war in Central America, 
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Ín the Afghan cıvıl war, the Soviet Union sent in 
troops to defend the PDPA Government against the 
rebels beefed up by the USA, Saudi Arabia and 
China, with Pakistan as the main sanctuary In 
Angola, the South Africans and the USA backed 
the main rebel group, UNITA, while the Cuban 
troops backed by the Soviet Union defended the 
MPLA-led Government In the conflict South Afri- 
cans also mobilised Zaire as another sanctuary for 
the rebels In Kampuchea, the Vietnamese military 
intervention ousted the genocidal Pol Pot regime 
But China moved in to lionise the Pol Pot clique 
with military and economic assistance The West 
set up its own Kampuchean rebel groups For the 


, Kampuchean rebels, Thailand was the sanctuary By 


the early 1980s, the civil wars 1n Central America, 
Angola, Afghanistan and Kampuchea became the 
awesome frontlines of the Soviet-American cold 
war 

The ongoing efforts to resolve these regional con- 
flicts have been structured around two principles 
removal of external intervention and an end to 
internal civil wars through national reconciliation 
The Arias peace plan for Central America seeks to 
apply these principles comprehensively in the 
regional settlement The plan also adds a third 
principle — internal democratisation m each of the 
Central American countries The Arias plan has 
called for a quick ceasefire in all the civil wais, cut- 
off in external military assistance to armed insurgent 
groups, governmental dialogue with unarmed oppo- 
sition groups, establishment of national reconci- 
lation. commissions, internal democratisation and 
internationally supervised free elections, establish- 
ment of an international verification commission 


/ 
and unspecified regional arms reductions over the 


longterm By focussing on the principles of external 


' nonantervention, ending civil war through political 
‘dialogue and domestic democratisation, the Arias 
, plan has sought to grapple with the central issues 
“in the widespread conflict 1n Central America 


ea 


E 


In Afghanistan and Angola, the agreements deal 
with only one aspect, external intervention, and that 
too in aless than a comprehensive manner. The 
Geneva Accoids on Afghanistan have led to the 
ongoing Soviet troop withdiawal from the country 
and commitments by Pakistan and Afghanistan not 
to interfere or intervéne in the internal affairs of 
each other This commitment includes the preven- 
tion of the use of one country’s territory as a 
sanctuary for the rebel groups of the other But the 
US has reserved the right to arm the mujahideen, 
if the Soviet Union ‘continues to arm the Kabul 
Government Since the accords have been signed, 


\the USSR has repeatedly complained that Pakistan 


'has engaged tn flagrant violations. of the non-inter- 


vention commitments While the non-intervention 
aspect has not been thoroughly covered in the 
Geneva Agreements, the national reconciliation 
principle is not really touched upon But national 
reconciliation has been the official stated policy of 


'the Kabul Government over the past couple of 


years Lasting peace ın Afghanistan would depend 
to a large degree on the ability of Kabul in winning 
new friends and expanding the political base of the 
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In the Angolan talks, too, the focus is on ending 
external intervention Under the proposed princi- 
ples of agreement the South Africans would have 
io end their intervention in. Angola (The proposed 
independence to "Namibia to would decrease the 
prospects for further South African incursions into 
Angola) The Cuban troops aie also expected to 
leave Angola, but an agreement on the time-frame. 
for withdrawal is yet to be reached Like m 
Afghanistan, the problem of dealing with the civil 
war in Angola remains open Further, the US and 
South Africa are yet to renounce their commitment 
to Angolan rebels led by the UNITA The Angolan 
Government has ruled out talks, let alone power- 
shaung, with the UNITA Butitis probable that 
Luanda wil consider measures for amnesty and 
re-entry into the mainstream of UNITA cadres 
Inclusive politics on behalf of Luanda would be 
necessary ın the tasks of national reconstruction 
after 13 years of civil war 

In Kampuchea, the on going talks are focussed on 
both external non-intervention and national recon- 
ciiation. With the Vietnamese readiness to withdraw 
its troops from Kampuchea by 1990 or even 
eailie;, the current efforts are directed. at finding a 
formula for a broadbased coalition in Phnom Penh 
This has inevitably raised the issue of the genocidal 
Pol Pot cliqve, which has remained the main rebel 
fighting force, thanks to Chinese help Soviet 
eageiness foi a Kampuchean settlement, and Yiet= 
namese flexibility have tended to isolate the Chinese, 
with the Western nations apparently distancing 
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themselves from open supportto the Pol Pot-led 
Khmer Rouge E 

In spite of the many complexities and difficulties 
in applying the principles of non-intervention and 
national reconciliation to the situations on the 
ground 1n many regional conflicts, there clearly 1s no 
alternative to these principles ın building a basis for 
Third World and global security Insulating the 1n- 


ternal turbulence’ within the evolving societies of thé’ 


Third World from the play of regional and great 
power rivalry would have to be central to the build- 
ing ofa more secure global order For far too long, 
the American policy of seeing domestic Third World 
developments in the East-West framework has led-to 
excessive interventionism and a self-imposed role 'of 
a global gendarme. For the Soviet Union, assisting 
progressive internal change in the Third World 
became part of the self-imposed  internationalist 
duties But given the experience of Third World 
development, which did not unfold according to pre- 
conceived schemes of either Moscow or Washington, 
the continuation of the bipolar framework vis-a-vis 
the Third World has proved to be disastrous 

Thanks to Mikhail Gorbachev, the Soviet Unjon 
has been quick to learn from this experience Gorba- 
chev now postulates the essential importanc: of the 
right of choice for each Third World society to chooss 
its own path of development and pursue it at its own 
pace, without fear of external intervention or des- 
tabilisation In an important article in Pravda on 
September 17, 1987, Gorbachev wrote 

. the right of people's sovereignty to choose the roads and 

forms of their development, revolutionary or evolutionary, 

1s an imperative condition of universal security This 

applies also to the right of social status quo This, too, 1s 

exclusively an internal matter Any attempts, direct or 

indirect, to influence the development of “not one of our 

own" countries, to interefere in this development should 

be ruled out 

The relevance of non-intervention and right of 
choice of path of development as essential principles 
of global security are yet to sink into the conscious- 
ness of American strategic thinking But the recog- 
nition is emerging in the US too An unusual Joint 
study recently published by American and Soviet 
experts lists 14 steps to decrease Soviet-American 
tensions and ending the cold war While the Soviet 
team was led by Georgy Arbatov, Director of the 
US-Canada Institute of the Soviet Academy of 
Sciences, the American team 1ncluded such establish- 
ment figures as William Colby, the former director 
ofthe CIA, George Ball, the former US Ambas- 
sador to the UN and Under-Secretary of State, 
Arthur Macy Cox, a former CIA official, and Town- 
send Hoopes, a former Under-Secretary of the US 
Aw Force One of the major conclusions of the 
study 1s that American and Soviet military interven- 
trons in the Third World have been gross failures. 
One of the steps proposed by the study 1s for an 
agreement between the US and the USSR not to 
intervene military in Third World conflicts, either 
directly or indirectly through proxies or via covert 
action. 

The long-term task of India and the non-aligned 
movement 1s to ensure that the principles of non- 
intervention and the right of choice are universally 
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respected While the principles themselves are old, 
there are new opportunities today to make them 
central to international behaviour 

Any survey of the thirty-odd ongoing conflicts 
i| the Third World reveals at once that a 
majority of them are ethnic, tribal, religious, 
nationality or regional grievances that have escalated 
into civil wars The politics of sectarianism. and 
exclusiveness have gained the upperhand over the 
politics of unity and inclusiveness The internal 
conflicts have resulted in utter fragmentation of 
Third World societies. Violence and terrorism, on an 
unprecedented scale, have brutalised the developing 
societies National reconciliation as a political pro- 
cess becomes a dire necessity ın most developing 
countries, under the present conditions The non- 
aligned countries must show that they are not just 
making demands on others, but are willing to accept 
norms of behaviour, both internally and externally 
The principle of non-intervention would apply not 
Just to the great powers but to all states And inter- 
nally, the developing counties must accept norms 
like human rights and rights of minorities for politi- 
cal and cultural self-expression The democratisa- 
tion of internal order in the developing countries and 
democratisation of the mternational system are 
clearly mseparable, Progress on both the fronts is 
indispensible for enhancing Third World security (J 


Mohit Sen : Assessing Stalin 
(Contd from page 43) 


of world peace and the 1ealisation of a 


on-violent / 
world, the acceptance of freedom of choice-of-el— 
peoples and states and the winning of a new inter- k 


national economic order requires new thinking It 
requires the establishment of the broadest possible 
anti-war coalition and the abandonment of the out- 
look regarding peaceful co-existence as a form of 
international class struggle and the adoption of the 
viewpoint giving priority to common human 
interests, as being precisely in the historic and 
long-term interests of the working class The break of 
the Twentieth CPSU Congress in 1956 with Stalin’s 
dogmatic and sectarian clinging to the obsolete 
theses of Lenin have to be creatively carried forward 
‘For the Communist parties all over the world, 
whether ruling or struggling for power, the urgent 
‘and indispensable task is to think fundamentally 
and creatively, review their past and democratically 
work out answers to strategic and tactical -questions 
For most of them, certainly for the Communists 
of India, 1t would require liberating themselves from 
Stalinism and Stalinist interpretations of Marxism- 
Leninism — It would necessitate the study of Marx 
and Lenin, as also Luxembourg, Bukharin, Trotsk 
Gramsci, Mao and Togliatti in particular. ^ The 
heritage of Marxism-Leninism, its method and 
theory, has to be acquired afresh. The creative 
agony to acquire Marxism about which Lenin 
wrote in the 1920s has to be gone through again, 
as it has to at every epochal turnmg point And 
we are situated in the world and ın India at such 
a point. We should be worthy of our teachers and 
measure up to the challenge (J 
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2 Books/Mss Containing regional culture of India 
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exceeding 15 years or who has declared any Indian language other than Hindi as his 
mother tongue in any of the census conducted in India or who has passed High School 
Examination through the medium of any Indian language other than Hindi or who has 
to his credit sufficient number of books published in any Indian language other than 
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2 Books published during the preceding three years only shall be considered for the 
awards of prizes Manuscripts written on ‘Regional Culture of India’ are also 
considered under the Scheme 
Books/Mss must contain at least 100 crown size pages f 

3 A book for which prize has been awarded by the Govt of India/State Govt or an 
autonomous organisation receiving financia! assistance shall not be eligible foraward 
of prize under the scheme 

4 Staff of Central Hindi Directorate as well as Ministry of Human Resource 
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under the scheme Other Govt Servants may participate in the competition subject to 
necessary permission from their respective departments à 

5 Five copies of Books/Mss should be sent for consideration 
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Ministry of Human Resource Development, 
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Status of Urdu in India 


SYED SHAHABUDDIN 


‘TH Census of India (Paper I of 1987) gives the 
household population by the ‘language mainly 
spoken in the household’ According to the Note on 
the Language Data ın this Paper, in the 1981 Census 
anew question on the ‘language mainly spoken 
in the household’ was included in the household 
schedule along with two usual language questions on 
*mother-tongue' and ‘othe: languages known’ m the 
individual slip 

This information, according to the Census, adds 
not.only a new dimension to the language profile 
ofthe country but a useful one fof it provides a 
dynamic aspect of the language behaviour as against 
'the more or less static picture thrown up by the 
the mother-tongue data The paper does not pro- 
vide the data relating to the mother-tongue and, 
therefore, does not reveal the extent of variation of 
the ‘household language’ from the ‘mother-tongue’ 
This makes a comparison of the 1981 language data 
with the data on mother-tongue in the previous 
Census somewhat unscientific However, we have 
been left 
first approximation the only alternative 1s to have a 
comparison of the ‘household language’ data of 
1981 with the ‘mother tongue’ data of 1971. Table 
J & IA provide the basic data for 1971 and 1981 

For a macro picture a look at Table II shows that 
Urdu 1s the sixth most widely spoken language in 
the country ranking after Hindi, Telugu, Bengali, 
Marathi and Tamil Urdu ıs spoken by 5 34 per 
cent of the population Only 11 languages in the 
country are spoken by more than one per cent of 
the population 

It may be added that in the Census, Hindi includes 
major and minor variants including such well estab- 
lished languages as Awadhi, Bhojpuri, Brajabhasha, 
Chhattisgarhi, Harayanavi, Kharı Boli, Magadhi, 
Marwari, Rajasthani and Maithali Hindustani. has 
disappeared from the Census list and Urdu 1s listed 
as Urdu without the benefit of any variant This 
implies that anyone whose mother tongue is Urdu 
but who speaks a dialect at home has been listed 
under Hindi particularly in the Hindi speaking States 

A comparison with 1971 shows that compared to 
1971, Urdu has gained marginally from 5.22 to 
534 per cent of the population. In this Census, 
among the major languages which have gamed are 
Hindi, Telugu, Gujarati, Kannada, Punjabi while 
Bengali, Marathi, Tamil, Malayalam and Oriya 


The author 1s Editor, Muslim India and a 
member of the Lok Sabha belonging to the 
Janata Party 
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with no option and, therefore, for a | 


have lost Nothing can be said about Assami 
because there was no census in Assam due to distur- 


. bed conditions 


ANALYSIS of the Urdu speaking population State- 
wise shows that taking major States/UT’s only, the 
proportion of Urdu speaking population as a percen- 
tage of the total population of the State/Union Ter- 
ritory varies from 9 95 per cent 1n Bihar and 1 0 per 
cent 1n Orissa. Here a comparison (Table II) between 
197] and 1981 data shows that Urdu has gained in 
Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Karnataka and Delhi and 
lost in Gujarat, Haryana, Madhya Pradesh, Maha- 
rashtra, Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh 

Table II shows that (1) Urdu is the second langu- 
age in Uttar Pradesh, Bihar and Rajasthan among 
Hindi speaking States and in Andhra Pradesh, 
Karnataka and Maharashtra among non-Hindi speak- 
ing States, (2) Urdu is the third language in Har- 
yana (after Hindi and Punjab), Madhya Pradesh 
(after Hindi and Marathi), West Bengal (after 
Bengali and Hindi), and Delhi (after Hindi and 
Punjabi), (3) Urdu 1s the fourth language in Gujarat 
(after Gujarat, Hindi and Sindhi) and Tamil Nadu 
(after Tamil, Telugu and Kannada), (4) Urdu is the 
fifth language in Orissa (after Oriya, Telugu, Hindi 
and Bengali) and Goa (after Konkani, Marathi, 
Gujarati and ' Kannada), (5) Urdu ıs the sixth 
language in Andaman and Nicobar Islands (after 
Bengali, Hindi, Tamil, Malayam and Telugu). 

It 1s interesting to note that Urdu outranks Hindi 
in some major non-Hindi States/UT’s such as 
Andhra Pradesh, Karnataka, Maharashtra, Tamil 
Nadu and Goa as well as in Lakshdweep and Pondi- 
cherry while Hindi outranks Urdu in Gujarat, J&K, 
Manipur, Meghalaya, Nagaland, Orissa, Punjab, 
Sikkim, Tripura and West Bengal. 

-Statewise ‘concentration of Urdu speaking popu- 
lation in any State, that 1s, population of Urdu 
‘speaking State/Union Territory asa percentage of 
total Urdu speaking population in the country 
(Table III) shows that UP and Bihar between them 
account for ovei 50 per cent of the total Urdu speak- 
ing population. Alongwith Maharashtra and Andhra 
Pradesh these four States account for nearly 75 per 
cent of the total. Adding three more States, namely 
Karnataka, West Bengal and Madhya Pradesh, ail 
the seven States together account for 90 per cent 
But four more States and one Union Territory have 
more than one per cent of the total Urdu speaking 
population of the country and these 12 account for 
99 04 per cent, 
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TABLE I—Basic data Total Urdu speaking & Muslim Population, 1971 & 1981 


— 





India|State Total Population Urdu-speaking Population Muslim Population 
1971 1981 12/1 1981 1971 1231 
548,159,652 665,281,849* 28,620 895 35,323,282 57,826,145 75,512,439 
yen Pradesh 43,502,708 53,549,673 3,299 916 4,169,179 3,520,166 4 Ue 
2 Bihar 56 353,369 69,914,734 4,993,284 6,955,838 7,594,173 9,874,9 
3 Gujarat 26,697,475 34,085,799 581,508 609,056 2,249,055 2,907,744 
4 Haryana 10,036,808 12,922,618 195,793 227,264 405,723 523,536 
5 Karnataka 29,299,014 37,135,714 2,636,688 3,512,831 3,113,298 4,104,616 
6 Madhy1 Pradesh 41,654,119 52,178,844 1,001,064 1,131,288 1,815,685 2,501,919 
7 Maharashtra 50,412,235 62,784,171! 3,661,898 4,319,067 4,233,023 5,805,785 
8 Orissa 21,944615 26,370271 286,541 371,706 326,507 422,266 
9 Rajasthan 25,765,806 34,261,862 650,947 725,402 1,778,275 2,492,145 
10 Tamil Nadu 41,199,168 48,408,077 759,607 864,811 2,103,899 _ 2,519,947 
11 Uttar Pradesh 88,342,144 110,862,013 9 273,C89 10,767,175 13,676,533 ! 17,756,735 
12 West Bengal 44,312 O11 54,580,647 950,363 1 200,216 9,064,338 11,743,259 
13 Delhi 4,065,698 6,220,406 231,127 362,935 263,019 481,802 
14 Jammu & Kashmir 4,616,632 5,987,389 12,740 6,867 3,040,129 3,843,451 
]5 /.ndaman & Nicobar Isl 115.133 188,741 2,488 1,79 11,655 11,188 
16 Goa etc 857,771 1,086,730 19,205. 27,703 32,250 48,461 
17 Lakshadweep 31,810 40,249 32 26 30,019 38,173 


(*excluding Assam) 


cadal rate of growth of Muslim and Urdu 
es population (Table IV) also confirms this 
In the country as a whole we find that the Muslim 
population has risen by 3059 per cent while the 
Urdu population has risen by 23 49 per cent in the 
1971-81 decade "This meaus that non Urdu speaking 
Muslim population is rising faster than Urdu speak- 
ing population It also implies that Urdu-speaking 
Muslim population 1s shifting to the regional or 
principal language of the State, Hindi or otherwise 
It ıs also notable that the percentage shift seems to 
be much more pronounced in the Hindi speaking 
States than in non-Hindi speaking States The only 
exceptions are Bihar, Karnataka and Orissa to this 
general trend 


doubt there are some non-Muslims in every 
ane who regard Urdu as their Mother-tongue or. 
use 1t as their household language But on the whole 
they are statistically insignificant 1n the total universe 


— Status of Urdu-speaking/Muslim population as 
TREE % of totalpopulation 1971 & 1981 





Urdu-speaking Population Muslim Popula- 


India] State vei ci tobe Horne: idt 
1971 1981 1971 1981 
he ——— —Há(a 
Z 522 534 1084 1135 
Bees 779 809 847 
t Andhra Pradesh 7 3 e ee en 
3 ERU 2 18 179 842 853 
4 Haryana 195 176 4 04 4 t 
5 Karnataka 9 00 A4 is ri as 1 1 2 
6 Madhya Pradesh 240 a Wen $00 
7 Maharashtra nen : 4 P 2 
3 ehan 253 2 5 $ e 1 
10 Tamil Nadu 184 1 n i iu 
11 Uttar Pradesh 10 50 9 Pe 1021 
12 West Bengal 214 220 ^ 2: 151 
ET & Kashmir 058 i 65 85 64 19 
m 
5 Gener 2 16 2 55 3 76 446 
& Nicobar 
x ee 2 29 3 72 10 12 Bi d 
17 Lakshadweep 0 00 0 06 94 37 
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running into many millions. It would, therefore, not 
be incorrect to say that an overwhelming majority of 
those who have declared Urdu as their mother- 
tongue or as their household language can be 
presumed to be Muslim Leaving aside the special 
case of J & K where Urdu is the official language of 
the State and the medium of instruction. and yet 
declared as mother-tongue in 1971 or in 1981 asa 
household'language by a very small Proportion of 
the population who regard Kashmırı or Dogri or 
Hindi as their language, we shall, for a first approxi- 
mation, presume that all those who have declared 
Urdu as the household language are Musltms and try 
to examine the leve] of acceptance of Urdu by the 
Muslim population or the level of Urduisation of the 
Muslim community For this purpose the Coefficient 
of Urdüisation 1s defined as Urdu-speaking popula- 
tion/Muslitn population x 100 
` The Coefficient of Urduisation among major Uidu- 
Speaking States (Table VI) varies in 1981 from a low 
of 10.22 in West Bengal to a high of 9196 in AP 
against the national coefficient of 46 77 Among 
Hindi speaking States, it varics from 2911 in 
Rajasthan to 75 33 in Delhi 





TABLE I1~Position of Urdu Among Major National 
Languages 
Language Percentage of Total Population Decadal Change 
1971 4981 (971-81) 
Hindi 38 04 39 94 26 7 
Telugu 816 8 20 211 
Bengali 817 779 150 
Marathi 7 62 7 50 188 
Tamil 6 88 6 76 187 
URDU 5.22 5 34 234 
Gujarati 472 502 28 3 
Kannada 3 97 4 06 238 
Malayalam 4 00 392 183 
Oriya 3 62 3 46 152 
Punjabi 257 281 317 
Assamese 1 63 NA NA. 
sang uu Sy 
(Major languages have been defined as a language 


declared as M T or spoken by at laest 296 of the people ) 
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TABLE II A- Comparative Status of National Languages (Out of Notional Total of 10,000). 


LÀ 








India] States Furst - Second 
India Hind: Telugu 
(3994) (820) 
Andhra Pradesh Telugu Urdu 
(8513) (784) 
Bihar Hindt Urdu 
(8017) (999) 
Karnataka ; Kannada Urdu 
(6569) (953) 
Maharashtra Marathi Urdu 
(7362) (694) 
Rajasthan * Hindi Urdu 
(8989) (213) 
Uttar Pradesh . Hind Urdu 
' (8968) (974) 
Haryana Hindi Punjabi 
Y (8877) (921) 
Madhya Pradesh Hindi Marathi 
" (8437) (228) 
West Bengal Bengali Hindi 
^ (8634) (594) 
Delhi Hindi Punjabi 
(7629) (1317) 
Lakshadweep Malayalam Tamil 
(8451) ' (9) 
Jammu & Kashmir Kashmir. v Hindi 
(5273), (1703) 
Gujarat Gujarati Sindhi 
(9073) ' (214) 
+ Tamil Nadu ‘ Tamil Telugu 
$ (8535) (830) 
Goa Daman & Diu Marathı Gujaratı 
; : . (2518) (133) 
Orissa X Oriya, Telugu 
(8223) (231) 
Andaman & Nicobar Bengali* Hindi 
Island (2468) . (1814) 





Third Fourth Fifth Sixth 
Bengali Marathi Tamil Urda 
(779) (750) (676) (1594) , 
4 
Urdu 
(177) 
Urdu 
(218) 
Urdu 
(221) 
Urdu 
(588) 
Urdu 
(7) 
Punjabi Urdu: 
(274) (12) 
Hind: Urdu 
(213) (179) 
Kannada Urdu ' 
(239) (180) 
Kannada Urdu 
(316) (262) 
Hindi Bengali Urdu 
ize) e (142) 
ami alayalam Telugu 
(1481) (1043) (986). on 


One cannot ignore the possibility thatthe enume- 3651 to 29 11. The only exceptions to this down- 


_Tator wrongly recorded the household language But 
it 18 also possible that many* Muslim families which 
know and speak Urdu declare the-prinoipal language 
of the State (Hindi or Gujarati or Bengali)-as their 
household language 
possibility that in their zeal for ‘Islamisation’, some 
non-Urdu speaking Muslims also recorded Urdu as 
their mother-tongue or household language The fact 
1s that the national maximum and minimum have 
both fallen in 1984, as compared to 1971, from 93 74 
to 91.96 in the case of Andhra Pradesh and 10 48 to 
10 22 in the case of West Bengal Among Hindi 
speaking States the same picture repeats itself Delhi 


has fallen from 87 87 to 75 37 and Rajasthan from — 


TABLE III— Concentration of Urdu Speaking Population 


There as also the, converse, 








State Percentage of Total Urdu-speaking population 
Each State Cumulative Total 
1 Uttar Pradesh 30 48 — A 
2 Bihar 19 69 50 17 
3 Maharashtra 1223 62 40 
4 Andhra Pradesh 11 80 a 74 20 
5 Karnataka 995 84 15 : 
6 West Bengal 3 39 87 54 
7 Madhya Pradesh ^ 320 90 74 
8 Tamil Nadu 245 93 19° 
9 Rajasthan 205 95 24 s 
10 Gujarat 172 96 96 
11 Orissa 105 98 01 
12 Delhi 103 ; 294 E 
13 Haryana 0 64 . 9968 ' 
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trend are again Bihar, Karnataka 
it has marginally gone up f 
This overall reduction can only be explaifted in 
terms of declining: inclirtiation of or opportunity for 
the younger generation of Muslims to learn Urdu 
b the preceding generation é 
e‘overall conclusion ys that the pri - 
age of the State ıs gaining over DIA ERR d 
minority language everywhere, every linguistic region 
including the Hindi speaking, is steadily becoming 
more and more unilingual -Unless this trend can be 


checked one must conclude that Urdu i. 
land of its birth TERME UE 


and Orissa, where 


WHAT then can be done to resuscitate the dying 
patient before he succumbs? It 1s obvious that 
something basic needs to be done to ensure the 
ee as Urdu and to give it a real Opportunity to 
It 1s suggested that in the context of a 
Linguistic Code applicable to all recognised peu 
languages (recognised either in the Constitution or 
by the Sahitya Akademy or by a university for pur- 
poses of post-graduate instruction or as medium of 
instruction at under-graduate level or by a secondar 
examination board for being taught as a language 
within the three language formula or used as medjum 
of instruction at the secondary level) Urdu should 
E 
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Anita Mewar has 
a lot to answer for * | Inan eight hour day, she will 
process tickets, hand over 


baggage tags, answer innumerable questions, allocate seats, keep smiling and never 
make an error She has been trained for it. And like the rest of her colleagues— pilots, 
engineers, technicians, cabin crew and ground personnel—she never loses 

sight of IA's only reason for being to fly you swiftly and comfortably to your destination 


Everyday IA flies over 30,000 passengers—well over 10 million 
annually—on 46 aircraft, to 72 destinations on its network 
covering 98607 unduplicated route kilometres 


The world's second largest domestic airline is India's first 
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TABLE IV— Comparative Decadal Rate of Growth of 
Muslim/Urdu Population 1971 — 1981 


Urdu Population 
23 49 





jndia State Muslim Populatton 


India 
DU cuum RR iu eec E ee 


Andhra Pradesh 28 79 26 34 
Bihar 30 03 39 30 
Gujarat 29 29 04 74 
Haryana 29 04 16 07 
Karnataka 3184 33 23 
Kerala 29 96 (-) 401 
Madhya Pradesh 37 79 13 Ol 

Maharashtra 3715 17 95 
Orissa 29 33 29 72 
Rajasthan 40 14 ]1 44 
Tamil Nadu 19 78 13 85 
Uttar Pradesh 29 11 16 11 
West Bengal 29 55 26 29 
Delhi 83 18 57 03 
Jammu & Kashmir 26 42 (—) 4610 
A & N Islands 38 89 (-) 2777 
Goa etc 50 27 4125 
Lakshadweep 27 16 (—) 1875 


TABLE V - Coefficient of Urduisation 1971 and 1981 
Coefficient of Urduisation of Muslim Population 1971 & 1981 





State Urdu Population as % of Muslim Population 
1971 1981 
India 4^ 60 "46 77 
1 Andhra Pradesh 93 74 91 96 
2 Bibac 65 75 70 44 
3 Gujarat 25 86 20 95 
4 Haryana 48 26 43 41 
5 Karnataka 84 69 85 58 
6 Madhya Pradesh 55 13 45 22 
7 Maharashtra 86 39 74 19 
8 Orissa 87 75 88 03 
9 Rajasthan 36 61 29 11 
10 Tamil Nadu 36 10 34 32 
11 Uttar Pradesh 67 80 60 98 
12 West Bengal 10 48 10 48 
18 Delhi 87 87 75.33 


(*excluding Assam) 


by suitable amendment in the Official Language Acts 
of various States on the Bihar model, be recognised 
for admidistrative use for specific official purposes 1n 
all States, districts, tehsils or taluks, towns and 
blocks where 10 per cent of the people have declared 
1t as their mother-tongue or as their household 
language in the 1981 Census Needless to say that 
this facility should apply to all. linguistic. minorities 
at each level 

Secondly, at the primary level the right of a child 
to learn his mother-tongue and through the medium 
of his mother-tongue at the primary level - a consti- 
tutional right — must be fully implemented and 
due facility should be provided without any numeri- 
cal limits as heretofore The numerical limits have 
only served to deprive the children of the linguistic 
minorities, particularly the Urdu speaking children 
in the Hindi speaking States, of the opportunity to 
learn their mother-tongue and through it At the 
secondary level the Revised Three-Language 
Formula 1961, which has been distorted in practice, 
must be implemented in letter and spirit. Under 
this formula the children of the linguistic minorities 
shall learn their mother-tongue as the first language 
In addition, and this is important for the growth of 
Urdu, facilities should be provided at the secondary 
level for Urdu being adopted as the second language 
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or third language for the non-Urdu speaking children 
who wish to learn 1t 

Thirdly, Urdu ıs the only national language at 
present which ıs not the medium of instruction at the 
university level anywhere 1n the country The recent 
Bill of Jamia Milia Islamia has deprived Uidu of its 
last base To provide Urdu with an opportunity to 
grow as the respository of modern knowledge, the 
grand experiment in the twenties by the Osmania 
University, having been deliberately scuttled in the 
heat of passion generated by partition, must be 
resumed with Central assistance and a Central 


University with Urdu as the medium of instruction 


should be established even if it 1s to be limited in the 
early stages to the undergraduate level 1n arts, huma- 
nities, social sciences and natural sciences 

Fourthly, the Urdu Promotion Bureau under the 
Ministry of Human Resource Development should 
be given a statutory status It should undertake an 
intensive programme of translation from other 
modern Indian languages to Urdu and of Urdu 
classics into Hindi and other modern Indian langu- 
ages and provide text books in Urdu of university 
standard in various subjects in cooperation with the 
NCERT, CBSE and the proposed Urdu University, 
at subsidised rates 

Fifthly, the State-level Urdu Academies should 
respect each other's jurisdiction. and spend their 
meagre resources on the development of Urdu within 
their area But they should jointly sponsor National 
Awards for Best Writing in Urdu ın various fields 
such as fiction, poetiy, literary criticism, history, 
biography, social sciences and natural sciences and 
perhaps also in allied fields like calligraphy, journal- 
ism and translation from other languages 

Sixthly, Urdu should receive due allocation. of 
time, 1n proportion to the Urdu speaking population 
in the service area, 1n. the national programmes as 
well as 1n the local programmes of each AIR station 
or Doordaishan Centre g 

Seventhly, Urdu newspapers and periodicals should 
receive proportionate share of Government advertise- 
a which 1s today monopolised by English and 
Hindi 

Finally, and not the least, films whose language 1s 
Urdu should be honestly described as Urdu films by 
the producers and by the certifying authorities. 

If the political system, which includes'the Govern- 
ment and all the political parties as well as the 
administration, really care for Urdu, they ought to 
know that patronising mushairas or pampering 
courtier-poets or leaders quoting Urdu couplets in 
public or euologising Urdu role in the freedom 
movement and its place in the composite culture or 
increasing grants to academies and memorial com- 
mittees, will not revive the dying language or set it 
firmly on the road to recovery, For the restoration 
of ıts due place in the family of national languages 
what is needed 1s nothing more and nothing less than 
equality of opportunity, free from partition shock, 
political bias or communal prejudice Urdu does not 
demand any privileged or special status. Multi- 
lingual India owes it not only to Uidu but to all 
national languages that they receive due place in 
education, administration and mass media. O 
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TWENTYFIRST CENTURY PERSPECTIVE 
————MM——— ÓÉAÓAerDrEVIIVE 


Indo-Pak : Compulsions of Cooperation 


SK. SINGH . 


I must begin by saying that we cannot see any way 

for us, on either side ofthe border, to avoid any 
longer a close, friendly and collaborative relation- 
ship Doubts, hesitations, suspicions, desire to settle 
accounts for this or that slight or hurt — all these 
things have festered too long But now, both coun- 
tries are under pressure Not from others, but from 
the demands of history, technology and the changes 
that are taking place all around us, which we can 
neither stop, control nor even affect 

In 12 years time, the next century will have dawn- 
ed When one ponders all that will be involved in 
our bilateral relations during the twenty fist century, 
itis prudent not to go much beyond 2025 AD In 
other words, let me take up the factors that are likely 
to surround and condition our relationship during the 
next 35 or 37 years What we are considering are the 
preparations we need to make for that 

It ıs necessary to analyse first of all, the following 
three factors One, where will Pakistan be, and where 
will India be around 2015 AD, in terms of popula- 
tion, production capabilities, technology, self-reliance 
and self-sufficiency ın essential areas, resources both 
human and physical, etc 

Two,to what extent will things have changed in 
Asia by that time, as also the world at large, affect- 
ing the perceptions ın both the countries, of our 
interests separately, and together What are the 
changes that might have overtaken the perceptions 
of certain States who have been supportive or anti- 
pathic to each one of us during the last two, three or 
four decades 

Thee, to what extent the benefits of various new 
technologies, or conversely the disastrous aspects of 
these will have affected our two countries by the 
time the first one-third of the new century 1s over, 
persuading, or forcing us, if you will, to change 
course in our economic functioning and production 
pattern 

Foreign policy is nota hot house plant growing 
m isolation Policies concerning foreign relations 
cannot be conjured in an ivory tower by any 
individual scholar-dreamer It is affected by one’s 
geographical location, one’s recent and distant past, 


The author 1s the Ambassador of India to 
Pakistan This 1s the text of the speech he deli- 
vered on "Preparing. foi the Twentyfüst Cen- 
tuy Indo-Pok Relations" at the Institute of 
Strategic Studies of Pakistan on September 
20, 1988 
— 
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one’s culture, one’s geographical neighbours, one’s 
material human, physical and natural resources; 
and above all, one’s capacity and potential for pro- 
duction — both agricultural and industrial Indeed, 
certain intangibles too ‘are involved here, like the 
national will and the genius of a people, intolerance 
and obstinacy or the natural predilection for evolv- 
ing consensus and making compromises 

Foreign policy 1s supposed to be framed by a 
government Anda government, any government, 
IS the agent of its principals And the principals 
are the people The interests of the national society 
which a government, any government, has to look 
after, are to put it briefly one, those concerning the 
military security of the state, two, those concerning 
the integrity of its. political life, and three, those 
concerning the well-being of its people For any 
Bovernment the looking after of these three aspects 
1S a necessity of national existence 

I propose to speak of all these aspects 
leave it to you to draw your own conclusions, for no 
one can give you a specific or precise prognostica- 
tion about what is likely to be in place by 2025 AD 
in our region, or the world at large ` One thing 
more, On certain aspects, you will find me speaking 
more about India and less of the details in respect 
of Pakistan The simple reason for this 1$ that I 
know and understand India better, and I have 
more precise data available about my own country 


I shall 


SO as to give ourselves an opportunity to see how 
the world keeps changing constantly, and how by 
2025 many things are bound to be very different from 
how they appear today, it may be instiuctive to see 
how much the world has changed even during these 
last several decades of the twentieth century in 
almost every aspect of human functioning 

In January 1901, there were nine Emperors and 
Imperial systems, functioning and flourishing ın the 
world The Chinese Manchu Empire, the Empire 
of Vietnam, Iran under the Qajar Emperor, the 
Japanese Empire, Imperial Germany under Kaiser 
Wilhelm, the British Empire over which “the sun 
did not set”, the Hapsburg Empire of Austria, 
Imperial Russia under Czar Nicholas, and the 
Ottoman Empire of Turkey Today all others have 
disappeared Only the benign Emperor of Japan 
survives 


When the UN Charter was negotiated in San 
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Francisco, the total membership of the Organisation 
was 51 Today the UN has 159 members Even 
in the early sixties, when I was first posted to the 
UN headquarters ın New York, the Agenda of the 
Trusteeship Council was the heaviest out of the 
three Councils of the UN — the Security Council, 
the Economie and Social Council, and the Trustee- 
ship Council. Today, the Trusteeship Council 1s 
withering away for want of work 

When I joined the Foreign Service in the early 
fifties, 1t was just becoming fashionable for serious 
foreign servicemen to learn the intricacies of the 
GATT classifications and how to deal with bilateral 
commercial and economic relations The Treaty 
of Rome was two or three years old The European 
Community had not been born UNCTAD and 
UNIDO had not even been thought of Regional 
groupings like the EEC, the OAU, the ASEAN 
and the SAARC were nowhere on the horizon 
Concepts like those which are dealt with in the 
Law of the Seas Treaty were not part of our con- 
cerns Whatis today UNDP, and until a few 
years ago was the Special Fund, was ın its 
embryonic stage, and was stil] being called the 
SUNFED, or the Special UN Fund for Economic 
Development A number of concepts in inter- 
national law common 1n today's diplomatic parlance 
just did not exist The problems and experiences that 
were introduced into the field of international rela- 
tions, and international law weie just not widespread 
enough to attract our attention In this I am 
thinking of items like terrorism, aircraft hijackings, 
international kidnappings The IAEA was not even 
born The vast body of international legal, juridical 
and technological thinking occasioned by man’s 
landing on the moon, man’s exploration of outer 
space, the desire of some nations to use the outer 
space for defence purposes, complications in respect 
of international communications occastoned by the 
availability of satellites, etc were just not there 
In short, a diplomat's life was still uncomplicated 
and enjoyable, ıt had not become the plague it ıs 
today Jam saying allthis for I believe that we 
should all be prepared for a large number of changes 
of this type between now and 2025 AD The very 
pace at which such changes are taking place ıs 
accelerating Between smaller national sovereign 
entities, and the larger and more major ones, already 
akind of defence mechanism or shield, by way of 
regional organisations 1s growing up itis my hope 
that smaller sovereign states will be cushioned from 
the effect of some of these changes by the cocoon 
of cooperation and collaboration provided by these 
regional associations and organisations like the 
OAU, the ASEAN and the SAARC To that end 
it becomes necessary for us all to take these organi- 
sations seriously and to build them up conscientious- 
ly and painstakingly Iam not worried about our 
own SAARC for 1t shows every sign of good health, 
goodwill and vitality and dynamism I have no 
doubt that by 2025 AD, the SAARC will be an 
active and enormously useful and purposeful organı- 
sation By that time, I feel that two more states of 
our geographical areas will have Joined ıt 

Let us now examine how the super-power relation- 
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ship has been evolving, changing, in a sense of mani* 
festing itself This we shall do in the context of 
how it all affects us. The term "'contamment" 
entered into the diplomatic-political lexicon in 
December, 1946 The end of the Second World War 
was less than 16 months in the past. Japan and 
Germany had been flattened out by World War II 

Britain and France were limping along in a kind of 
mertia and exhaustion The Soviet Union and the 
USA were two brooding, tired giants. The Soviet 
Union was a little more tired than the USA The 
Soviet Union had lost 25 million of 1ts population 
during the war and suffered enormous physical 
destruction There was a real thirst for peace around 

The UN Charter had just been adopted the previous 
year and the Dambarton Oaks system was in the 
process of being structured The technology of 
producing nuclear warheads was still 1n 1ts 1nfancy 

Means of long range delivery of these warheads did 
not have the accuracy, or remote control capability 
asis the case today Despite all this, the Western 
powers felt the need for "contamuing" the Soviet 
Union This happened because they saw an ideo- 
logical and political threat emanating from the 
Soviet Union The USA then felt that in certain 
major countries of the West (France, Italy, also 
Japan), the political, social and. spiritual destabilisa- 
tion during the War had made the popular appeal 
of the local Communist parties remarkable and 
powerful They saw a threat in the possibility of the 
Communist minority parties becoming majorities 

The emergency of the Peoples Republic of China 
three years later made them feel even more vulnera- 
ble, more threatened 

Today, the West recognises that this 1s not a potent 
threat They wonder why they had reacted so shrilly 
then But today the Conservatives in the USA 
feel that their country had discredited, 1f not des- 
troyed, the world communist movement Some, 
howevei, believe, specially after the Sino-Soviet rift, 
that there 1s no threat of any centralised Communist 
ideological management After the Helsinki Agree- 
ment and more recently after the Reagan-Gorbachev 
summits, communism as communism 1s not to be 
considered all that majora devil ın the Western 
demonology. 

American commentators and thinkers like George 
Kennan, William Bundy and Dr Kissinger argue that 
the USA has paid an enormous price for containing 
the Communist threat) The price has been paid 
in terms of the USA’s endemic budgetary deficits and 
persistent adverse trade balance The translation of 
the United States from a major international creditor 
to a major debtor, a country with impossible 
internal 1ndebtedness which has doubled in less than 
siX years, a country whose military expenditures 
have grown so out of whack to the other needs of 
its economy that it seems to have gone out of polti- 
cal control The American intellectuals suggest that 
the USA has become a country that has allowed its 
financial and material affars to drift disaster-wards 
and that it ıs now content to live hopelessly beyond 
its means and confesses thatitis unable to live in 
any other mannei. 

(Continued on page 187) 
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Raj Kapoor in Honolulu ! 
AMITA MALIK 


mE CR REIN 

Raj Kapoor's Films: Harmony of Discourses: 
Wimal Dissanakaye and Malti Sahai Vikas 
Publishing House P. Ltd. Rs. 225 


"| BE East-West Center of Hawan has long been 
consideied the State Department's answer to the 
Patrice Lumumba University in the Soviet Umon 
And it has been the favourite haunt of certain like 
minded Indian bureaucrats and academics Apart 
from the delectable plastic grass skirt Hawanan hula 
dances and the fabulous hospitality of the Watumulls 
(which the writer has also enjoyed on more than one 
visit). East-West allows all sorts of unexpected 
exotica to flower under its hospitable roofs. And now 
that it has a film festival of its own, two favoured 
Indian writers on films, and one on whom East- 
West has thrust, if not exactly greatness, at least 
film authoiship, have also made it their exclusive 
haunt as Indian film writers Juries, fellowships, 
seminars, the lot 

No one could have anticipated Raj Kapoor’s death 
ata particular moment of time, but by a happy 
or, perhaps one should say, sad, coincidence, this 
book made tts appearance in India round about the 
time of his death If ıt had been a better book, it 
would have come very aptly indeed and been 
a rich source of information and expertise for film 
scholars and film specialists Although only Indian 
institutions and Americans can affoid the price 
(Rs 225) many would have saved up to acquire the 
book But, alas, it 1s simply not worth it Hawau 1s 
not exactly the best place to do research on Raj 
Kapoor There are so many really knowledgeable 
people on Raj in India itself that any original 
research carried out in India would have to be of a 
very special kind Who can compete with people 
hike K A Abbas, no longer around, Bunny Reuben, 
VP Sathe (the film writer and old associate of 
Abbas and Kapoor and not the Minister) and, for 
that matter, even Simi Garewal who has proved with 
her painstakingly researched, lovingly constructed 
as well as professionally directed documentary on 
Raj Kapoor, that one may be young, one may not 
have known Raj as long as the veterans, but one can 
still produce a solid and revealing body of work 
which satisfies even the most fastidious experts on 
Ray Kapoor? 

The trouble with this book 1s that it sticks out on 
every page that the writers are simply not sufficiently 
acquainted with any respect of Raj Kapoor’s per- 
sonality or work to make any fresh or authoritative 
statements of their own Hence the endless quota- 
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tions from earlier film books and articles to fill the 
major portions of the book as far as facts and com- 
ment go At least one author has complained in 
writing to this reviewer that major portions of his 
book have been reproduced without the permission 
of the publisher and author That 1s between him 
and the authors But as far as readets go, anyone 
who 1s well read on the Indian cinema. and the few 
standard books on the subject are very well known, 
will find that much of the material ıs deja vu 
The ov1ginal portions of the book aie mainly con- 
fined to the authors, selecting certain specific films, 
presumably seeing them for the first time for pur- 
poses of this book (instead of being steeped 1n Raj 
Kapoor and his films down the yeais, which 1s what 
18 really required) The authors then made synopses 
of them and followed them up with some elementary 
comments which hardly add to our knowledge The 
fact that some of these films have been viewed for 
the first time by the authors 1s evident in the com- 
ments, which are far from original or sp2cial and 
have been much more piofessionally expressed by 
experts on Raj Kapoor and on the Indian cinema A 
noted reviewer, for instance, has pointed out factual 
errors about the music of the films This is just the 
kind of pitfall which authors making their first 
acquaintance with a vety well-known film maker can 
encounter and fall headlong Indeed, it is the 
amateurishness of the book, which 1s also lacking in 
an index in captions for the photos which would 
help identify the films and cast, and such elementary 
basics which the largely meaningless charts and other 
scholary-looking doo-dahs do nothing to dispel In 
fact, they add to the generally meandering character 
of the book As for the spelling and grammatical 
errors, the less said the better 
Having failed to add anything original to the Raj 
Kapoor case-study of their own, which is under- 
tandable because one does not become either an 
expert or a brilliant authority overnight, the authors 
could have fallen back on getting some authoritative 
comments on his films fiom Raj Kapoor himself In 
fact, the authors mention their gratitude to Kapoor 
for the generous time he gave them for interviewing 
Ray Kapoor himself could have made the book 
interesting if he had been extensively quoted But 
there are hardly any long quotes fiom hum, let alone 
depth interviews When one recalls several famous 
series, not to forget the famous books which emerg- 
ed from one week of interviewing on Hitchcock by 
Truffaut, entire books, and fascinating. ones at that, 
can emerge out of getting the thoughts of film- 
(Continued on Page 177) 
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— Indrajit : Untenability of Rajiv Rule 
(Contd. from page 30) 


has not yet crystallised into one single party. It may 
not also crystallise into that declared objective of 
having one single united party as such. We see 
there are several obstacles and difficulties to that. 
But as far as a combination or alliance of parties 1s 
concerned, we of the Left take a positive attitude 
towards this National Front, as they have called it, 
of the Janata party, Lok Dal, Congress-S, Telugu 
Desam and others 

“ These parties are bourgeois parties, They have 
many points of difference with us in their policies, 
1n their way of running State Governments, for ex- 
ample. Thereis no doubt that within the ranks of 
these parties there may be several individuals who 
can be even described as Rightists But it would be 
wrong in this present situation to consider these 
parties, taken together as a whole, as being a Rightist 
combination 

It 1$ a combination which by mass pressure and by 
the initiative of the Left can be forced to take up 
positions which can bs defined as democratic and 
secular, without being Left of course They them- 
selves have said that when ıt comes to elections they 
would like to have adjustments with both the Right 
and the Left This has arisen mainly because the Left 
has made it abundantly clear that it would have 
nothing-to do with an alliance which includes the 
communal parties, the BJP and the Muslim League 
So they have understood that there cannot be an all- 
inclusive electoral alliance of that type because the 
Left would not Join ıt 

So what they are projecting at this moment — I 
can't say what will happen in future — 1s that they 
would have a close-knit combination among thern- 
selves and then try to come to some adjustments 
with the Left parties on one side and they would not 
be averse to having some adjustments with the BJP 
on the othe: We have made it clear — and we repeat 
1t every time that 1s necessary — that we will not be 
party to any alliance which includes the BJP If these 
parties on their own wish to come to some adjust- 
ments with the BJP we cannot prevent them obvi- 
ously, but we will certainly keep open our options of 
fighting the BJP whenever and wherever we 
consider ıt necessary, whether they have an adjust- 
ment with 1t or not. 

I do not think that a combination of these Centrist. 
parties can be worse than the Rajiv Gandhi Govern- 
ment I do not think anything can be worse than the 
Rajiv Gandhi Government The argument that ıs 
generally used 1s only in the field of foreign policy 
could such a combination be depended upon to 
adhere to the traditional Indian foreign policy of 
anti-imperialism and non-alignment, pursuit of peace 
and so on? Well, at other times our political com- 
mentators are very fond of saying that this policy 1s 
not a policy which belongs to any particular party, 
itis a policy which has evolved over the years as a 
national consensus Similar appiehensions about 
foreign policy were expressed at the time the Janata 
party came to power that certainly included within 
itself some of the avowedly Rughtist forces leaning 
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towards the West and inspite of many such 
tendencies on the part of some people there, they 
were not able to give up the basics of our traditional 
policy though they talked about genuine non-align- 
ment so on 

Important events which are taking place in the 
international arena — some of which were unimagin- 
able even a year or two ago — are all ın favour of 
disarmament, peaceful normal relations between 
states with different systems, and settlement of dis- 
putes and conflicts by peaceful methods These are 
no longer utopian declarations — we see every day 
these are being translated into practice step by step, 
Of course many difficult problems, obstacles remain, 
but the process has started which one could not have 
imagined a year or two ago In such a background of 
new currents of international relations, I think just 
to create a scare that any other non-Congress 
Goveinment would jettison our foreign policy is 
jumping a bit too far ahead The forces against such 
Jettisoning 1s, Y should say, too powerful both inside 
the country and outside 

But more important than that is whether these 
Centrist parties are going to be able to project a 
credible alternative In our point of view, this 1s the 
most difficult problem facing them because of their 
style of work, their methods, their behaviour, their 
mutual relations With the exception of NT Rama 
Rao himself, all these leaders are people who have 
come out of the Congress, they were all Congressmen 
at one time or the other — including the TDP legis- 
lators, not to speak of the Lok Dal, the Janata party 
or the Congress-S It 1s one thing to come out of the 
Congress and form a party 1n opposition to ıt but it 
1s not so easy to give up all the methods and habits 
and style of work which one had acquired as Cong- 
ressmen Iam afraid the way some of these parties 
are behaving even ın their mutual relations, there 1s 
no basic difference from the way the Congress 
people behave And this ıs creating certainly a 
negative effect on the public There 1s too much of 
personal rivalries, personal ambitions, group and 
factional tussles going on Some elements are trying 
to replace democratic functioning inside the parties 
by the autocratic behaviour of some leaders, mutual 
accusations and so on, 

We of the Left would like to give the leaders of 
these parties some friendly advice or friendly warn- 
ing that they should try to project a better rmage 
of their own behaviour and practices Look, for 
example, at a person like Subramaniam Swamy who 
holds a press conference and openly accuses Hegde 
of being directly responsible for telephone tapping, 
but he remains an important leader of the Janata 
party to which Hegde also belongs Nobody thinks 
of pulling up either of them Now it 1s more or less 
being established that Hegde ıs responsible for this 
phone tapping So how are people expected to be 
enthusiastic about such types of persons? 

The performance of the State Governments which 
are run by some of these parties — whether in 
Haryana, Andhra Pradesh or Karnataka — also 
leaves much to be desired from the point of view of 
serving the interests of the toiling people and res- 
pecting democratic norms, 
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From all these points of view, this is not a very 
encouraging picture at this moment But because of 
this to say that no alternative 1s required, Rajiv is 
the best alternative of all this, let him stay — we 
don't subscribe to this 


An alternative will have to develop as a process 
through a long period of experimentation, of strug- 
gles, of mass movements. No ready-made alter- 
native ıs going to drop from the heavens We are 
interested in an alternative But as we have made 
clear repeatedly, ıt should be an alternative of the 
Left, democratic and secular forces 


The people of India overwhelmingly want an 
alternative line They do not want a substitute 
that goes by another name but basically adheres to 
the same discredited policies which the Congress 
has been following They want a real alternative 
Unfortunately, the Left is too weak to provide a 
national alternative by itself So it has to strengthen 
itself by means of cooperation and coordination 
with othe: parties and by trying to stimulate them 
to goin a particular direction, to improve their 
behavioural pattern and to adopt more and moie 
democratic programmes and policies, and, above 
all, to participate more and more directly in mass 
movements, movements in which the masses are 
drawn in and activiszd ın the interests of the working 
people Unless they do thess, they won't really bez 
able to develop as a credible alternative 


TODAY the combined weight of the Left paities, 
particularly of the two Communist parties, in 
national politics does indeed outweigh their actual 
physical, geographical or regional concentration of 
forces They have acquired all-India significance 
and no Opposition party or group of parties can 
now ignore the Left in any decision which they 
choose to take on the national plane This is being 
emphasised from the time of launching actions of 
concerted opposition to the policies of the Rajiv 
Gandhi Government 


On all these occasions, the Left parties, parti- 
cularly the two Communist parties, played an inde- 
pendent role All ideas were put forward quite bold- 
ly and independently of both the Opposition parties 
and the Government The Communists were able to 
intervene out of proportion to their actual strength 
in terms of number o1 the extent of their organı- 
sation Iam not being complacent about it at all 
because the Left parties still have a long way to go, 
they are still confined more or less to some specific 
States and areas which have been the traditional 
bases of the Left or the Communist movement 1n this 
country But the Left now in the present situation 
can play a galvamsing role Particularly in relation 
to these other Opposition parties they can, if they 
move unitedly and take proper initiatives, help to 
mould this combination in a democratic. direction 
while strengthening themselves 


The basic questions of the working class, the 
rural poor, tribals, depressed classes, women are the 
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problems with which we are supposed to be deeply 
involved all the tme Without this the Left move- 
ment can nevei advance That the Left movement 
has advanced inadequately, I should say, 1s itself a 
commentary on the fact that we have not sunk deep 
enough into the masses who are concerned with 
these basic problems particularly in the countryside 


But the Left parties have to perform a double role 
now They have not only to fight for the basic 
tights of the people I have mentioned here By 
and laige the organised working class ıs capable of 
looking after itself but the unorganised sections of 
the workers certainly need much more attention 
Rural poor, tribals, depiessed classes, women — 
these are all the weaker sections And the Left has 
got to tte itself up much more intricately and 
vigorously with these sections of people The entire 
Communist movement should be geared to orga- 
nising and serving the interests of these sections 


Alongwith this task the Left has to perform the 
task of being the defender of the national unity 
Class unity and class struggles on one side, and on 
the other hand this overwhelming task, that 1s, 
thwarting the danger of all the divisive forces which 
are threatening our national unity today Whether 
it 1s Just plain communalism or casteism or funda- 
mentalism or secessionism or terrorism — each in 
its own way 1s trying to break up the unity of the 
country 

This 1s a task which, honestly speaking, we would 
like these Centrist parties to be more concerned 
about than they are at the moment They don’t 
seem to be so much concerred about these problems 
as with the problem of how to win the coming 
elections, how to forge combinations which are 
capable of winning a majority in the next elections 
One does not grudge them that, but the point is that 
the interests of the country as a whole and the 
interests of these deprived classes in our society 
should be made issues of paramount consideration 

The Left parties have also a big lag to make up 
They are trying their best, there are many problems 
facing them — problems of organisation and clarity 
of outlook on some issues Above all, the unity of 
the two Communist parties is essentia] By unity I 
do not necessarily mean immediaté merger which is 
not on the cards just now But united actions, 
united campaigns, united struggles, united inter- 
ventions — these are very much necessary and 
possible today, and can have a very far-rcaching 
effect on the situation 


This 1s just what we are trying for We have got 
a Coordination Committee of the two Communist 
parties, as you. know, which is at present engaged 
in a mutual discussion precisely on these ques- 
tions how to improve our woik, how to make it 
more attuned to the grassioots as it were, and also 
how to initiate more and more mass movements 
and struggles Through this process, I am confi- 
dent, the Left parties would also be able to 
strengthen themselves and give a better performance 
in the coming period. O (This text 1s pi epoi ed on the 
basis of a long tape-recorded interview of the authoi 
taken by Sumit Chakiavartty) 
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Pioneer in steel plant consultancy In 
India, DASTURCO has been closely 
involved in the planning, design and 
engineering of steel mining, mineral and 
allied projects for both the public and private 
sectors lt is consultant to several foreign 
governments, UNCTAD UNIDO, World 
Bank and other international agencies 


Mini Steel Plants 

India s first modern mini steel plant with 
advanced S type curved mould continuous 
casting for Mukand Steel at Thane, Bombay 
was designed by DASTURCO as far back as 
1959 Since then DASTURCO has 
engineered a large number of mini steel 
plants in India and other countries O Steel 
Complex Feroke, Kerala O Krishna Steel, 
Bombay O Oswa! Steel Faridabad 

O PT Badia Indonesia Utama Jakarta etc 





Integrated Steel Plants 

For Visakhapatnam Steel Project—lIndia s 
first coast based steel plant—DASTURCO 
as the Principal Consultant is providing 
comprehensive design and engineering 
services DASTURCO is also engineering 
consultant for 

à Modernisation of TISCO Jamshedpur 

D Silicon Steel Project Rourkela Steel Plant 
o Rourkela modernisation etc 


Alloy and Special Steels 
DASTURCO is the consultant to 
o Alloy Steel Plant, Durgapur (initial plant 


Sponge Iron Plents 

For SIIL s sponge iron plant Kothagudem— 
India s first DR plant based on non coking 
coals—DASTURCO has provided 
comprehensive design and engineering 
Services 


Now DASTURCO is the consultant for the 
first DRI based integrated mini steel plant 
in India for Sunflag Iron & Steel Limited at 
Ekları Bhandara District Maharashtra | 





as well as expansion) O the Special Steels TISCO modernisation. Charging molten 
metal into the 130 ton LD convertor Super Alloy | 
Plant; Salem C Firth Sterling Stee! Midhani s Superalloys Plant, Hyderabad— 
gpur, ‘ one of the most sophisticated and complex 
metallurgical plants in the world—was P 


designed and engineered by DASTURCO 5 


Export of Know-how 

As in India DASTURCO is actively assisting 
steel development in the Arab world South- 
East Asia Africa and Latin America Among 
the numerous assignments handled the 
largest and most prestigious is the Misurata 
Iron and Steel Complex Libya now nearing 
completion for which DASTURCO is the 
Principal Consultant 


dp In Venezuela DASTURCO provided 
Jew design/engineering services for SIDOR-IV 
steel plant expansion In Malaysia 
DASTURCO was Project Consultant for the 
Trengganu DR/EAF steel plant of HICOM 
and has also provided technical services 
during the operations for the improvement 
of steelmelt shop performance E 


DASTURCO s other recent international 
assignments include Master Plan for the 
development of the steel'sector in Egypt 
upto 2000 A D sectoral study for the 
Egyptian aluminium industry. feasibility 
siudy for carbon and graphite electrodes 
project in Arab countries 


A, 


Alloy Steels Plant Durgapur Tapping of Es 
liquid steel from the 50 ton arc furnace DASTURCO 
(Stage-1 Expansion) E Gio ii 
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Superalloys Plant (Midhani) Hyderabad Plopi general v 
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Sponge Iron Plant, Kothagudem | Direct 
reduction unit with waste gas cleaning 
facility 


Total Engineering— 
Concept to completion 


"E ocr? M. N. DASTUR & COMPANY (P) LIMITED 


Visakhapatnam Steel Project Light medium CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
merchant mill roughing stands under erection CALCUTTA 
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For Stability in Punjab 


JYOTI JAFA 


N? matter what the Akal: leade1 Umianangal says, 
and despite the impressions conveyed by events 
between ‘Operations Bluestar and Black Thunder’, the 
real Punjab problem 1s not between the Sikhs and 
New Delhi, but between the extiemists/terrorists and 
Punjab's law abiding people 
Resolving it. means naturalising the awesome ex- 
tremist fundamentalist/criminal/drugs-gold-arms car- 
tel whose writ runs throughout this subcontinent's 
north-west region, strengthening a strained economy, 
and restoring a democratic government Anyone 
tackling these tasks must keep the basic nature of the 
dispute in mind, which Rajiv Gandhi’s inept 
Government and Punjab's victimised people have 
failed to do To contain terrorism, the state appara- 
tus and Punjab's people — Hindus, Sikhs, Muslims, 
Jains, Christians — have to work together under 
very demanding conditions ina climate of mutual 
distrust Only coop2ration between the citizens and 
the state can make any solution work, and prevent 
further fragmentation of this subcontinent 
“As South America’s conscience Jacobo Timmerman 
“writes "There 1s no magic in the political process, 
and no made to measure muracles for desperate 
people " The release of 137 Jodhpur detainees was 
put off too long just to make Rajiv Gandhi look 
good on his iecent Punjab visit Setting up of the 
Goindwal paper factory, the Pepsico plant, and sugar 
mulls ıs also a late response to Punjab’s decades-old 
need for employment-generating industries and 
diversification And the PM's promise of panchayat 
polls soon 1s no substitute for a duly elected legisla- 
ture and State Government representing Punjab's 
people 
* Although the Opposition parties loudly condemn 
terrorism and government failure in Punjab, they 
have yet to put forward sane solutions Punjabi 
leaders like Badal, Barnala, Amrinder Singh of 
Patiala, Mehta, Mittal, and Banerjee too have failed 
to evolve any sound policy And there 1s widespread 
. feeling that the Centre — including its representatives 
Governor Siddharth Shankar Ray and Home Minister 
Buta Singh — are not interested in resolving the 
Punjab problem, because violence in Punjab creates 
‘an electoral situation which does the Congress-I 


ae as cM AL SS Ne ca LA EE 

; The autho: was an officer in the Indian Foreign 
Service Currently she contributes articles on 
politics, travel and wild lıfe in national dailes, 
and has written a few novels She ıs also an 
analyst of insurgeney and  counter-insurgency 
operations with 13 years first hand experience in 
the troubled 1egions of North-East India 
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more good than harm 

Theiefoie, the responsibility for evolving workable 
solutions rests squarely with the people who want 
peace, progiess, and true autonomy in every Indian 
State VP Singh’s spectacular electoral victory in 
Allahabad has proved the efficacy of  seflless 
leadeiship and people's power Punjab's Sikh leaders 
must now emerge, and beat the terrorists/extremists 
at ther own game But they won't succeed in winning 
nationwide support and sympathy without eschewing 
the socio-politically outdated and geopolitically 
dangerous doctrine of mur-piri 

Two years ago I had suggested in the columns of 
The Statesman (‘For Order In Punjab Case Against 
Using the Army’, August 19, 1986) “The Punjab 
situation needs to be handled with political finesse, 
not self-defeating force For in situations of internal 
dissent, even when accompanied by violence, the 
army’s role is strictly limited — and counter-produc- 
tive" On three occasions and in thiee states — 
Meghalaya, Assam, and Punjab — K PS Gill has 
proved that police and para-military forces can deal 
effectively with violent citizens and law-breakers 
without turning them into revolutionary heroes No 
matter what the BJP and other Opposition parties 
demand, it 1s important to continue keeping the army 
out of internal conflict resolution in Punjab for 
political and psychological reasons 

But if they are to escape another ‘Operation 
Woodiose', Punjab's people must support the law 
and order machinery in mutual self-interest, deny 
support and  sanctvary to  extremists/terrorists, 
appoint responsible leaders and empower them to 
negotiate with the Centre Only then can concessions 
be made, settlements negotiated, and any accord 
implemented 

Though Punjab’s majority does not support sepa- 
ratism or te1rorism, they aie trapped between two 
crushing forces Terrified by the extremists who kill 
at will and alienated by the security forces who 
brutalise whom they please, the Punjabis have no 
desire to add to their risks by reporting. against or 
standing up to any armed intruder Police officers 
complain that they can’t identify, isolate, or elemi- 
nate hard-core terrorists without local help 

Shortsighted government measures like the con- 
fiscation of most licenced weapons have left respon- 
sible citizens defenceless Asa first step towards 
building a real people’s resistance movement against 
terrorism, firearms must be restored to respectable 
licence holders There must also be a more enligh- 
tened Statewide mutual defence’ structure based on 
the people’s participation. The organisation of 
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Village and urban Volunteer Forces under. the super- 
vision of district authorities. and village elders has 
been successfully tried ın Nagaland There has to 
be amore specific security system based on village 
and street defence cells, protection of soft targets 
like migrant labour camps and isolated farm houses, 
rather than VIP security alone, objective oriented 
police patrolling, and rapid deployment of well- 
armed mobile reserves 

Right now the terrorists are better armed than the 
cops, who are unwilling to stick their necks out 
“For what? Indian policemen, who are on duty 
round the clock, atleast deserve to be paid as well 
if not better than Indian soldiers, who also get free 
rations right upto the rank of major generals!’ 
stated a Jullundhar Sub-Inspector ‘“‘Our weapons, 
living conditions, and pension scales too must ım- 
prove if you want efficiency ^ 

Official spokesmen say that despite massive 1nduc- 
tion of the CRPF and the BSF, Punjab 1s still under- 
policed There is no reason why highly disciplined, 
well trained, and experienced Naga and Mizo Armed 
Police Battallions cannot be deployed as a counter 
terrorist force in Punjab The Chief Ministers of 
these States are more than willing to help Many of 
these tribal policemen are rehabilitated surrendered 
guerrillas, who know how the extremist operates 
They have the added advantage of upholding their 
tribal taboos, and do not rob, rape, or commit atro- 
cities against unarmed civilians Their exemplary 
behaviour would certainly create more confidence 
between the public and the security apparatus 
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If Punjab's administrative structure is to becotié 
effective again, experienced and mature officers of 
the Punjab cadre who are now serving as Secretaries, 
Additional or Joint Secretaries, or enjoying soft 
postings abroad, must revert back to their State at 
this critical time. to provide effective crisis manage- 
ment within the Constitutional framework And to 
spearhead development 

The judiciary and lawyers too cannot escape their 
responsibilities 1n Punjab Perceived injustice and 
judicial apathy have driven more Sikhs underground 
than belief in Khalistan Just recently I met the 
family of 14 year old Kallia, arrested by the Gurdas- 
pur police while feeding two teirorists, who were 
shot dead on the spot Denied bail, Kallia is still 
being interrogated for information he does not have 
Speedy trial of accused persons, daily lists of 
prisoners taken with their place of detention speci- 
fied, and of terrorists shot dead 1n police encounters 
published 1n every local and national newspaper by 
court order, admission of habeas corpus writs, and 
sanctioning of prison meetings with family membeis 
and lawyers would restore public faith in the rule 
of law, and confidence in the Judiciary, the obvious 
guardians of human rights and. civil liberties 1n any 
civilised society 

But as Aneurin Bevin said. Political liberty 1s the 
by-product of economuc sufficiency " The political 
upheaval in Punjab can be directly traced to eco- 
nomic frustration Every society must move from 
the agrarian to the mercantile and industrial stages 

(Continued on page 194) 
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From Candle-Light to Satellite 
. TRIBAL DEVELOPMENT IN HIMACHAL PRADESH 


Gone are the days when Kinnaur, Lahaul-Spiti or Bharmour-Pangi seemed 
to be synonymous for everything that was rmpoverished, remote, inaccessible. 


Today, a farmer in Yangthang relaxes ın the evening to the voice of Salma 
Sultan reading the day’s news on Doordarshan. 


The Pangwala of Rauli can board a bus for Shimla 


The seed potato grower of Lahaul dials his dealer in Bangalore via the 


satellite. 
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Eighth Plan : Major Issues of Concern 


C. HANUMANTHA RAO 


` 


T has been rightly observed that Plan document 

is not a mere technocratic exercise but is basically 
a political document The Plan does seek to mobilise 
and allocate financial and material resources but, in 
the ultimate analysis, it has to mobilise human 
resources for achieving the Plan objectives 

This 1s possible only when the people in general, 
the poor and the underprivileged in particular, find 
the Plan document relevant for improving their 
living conditions The Plan should, therefore, reflect 
adequately their hopes and aspirations and clearly 
bring out the instruments for the improvement of 
their lot 1n a manner which can carry conviction. It 
should be remembered that the enthusiastic partı- 
c'pation of the broad masses of our population in 
the developmental process provides an effective 
check against the growth of divisive forces and 
Strengthens the forces of national integration and 
political stability 

Poverty eradication and reduction in social and 
economic disparities by removing exploitation of the 
poor and by opening up new opportunities for wage 
as wellas self-employment, should be the central 
concern of the Eighth Plan The other areas of 
major concern are modernisation of the economy 
through technological upgradation of various sectors 
and self-reliance 

Speedy economic growth and modernization are 
essential for the eradication of poverty But poverty 
can not be eradicated merely through economic 
growth Even for the success of the programmes for 
employment creation and endowment of assets the 
Initiative of the people has to be released by freeing 
them from ignorance and exploitation 

Towards this end, the effective implementation of 
land reforms should receive a high priority In some 
parts of the country it 1s not possible to increase 
agricultural production through the adoption of 
improved methods without the implementation of 
land reforms There has also to be a major drive for 
credit reform to free the weaker sections from the 
exploitation by private money-lenders For instance, 
there ıs a large-scale alienation of land from the 
tribals on account of usury and very low prices for 
their produce Alienation of land has to be stopped 
and land restored to them through credit reform 
Tribals have to be ensured remunerative prices for 
miner forest produce and for their crops Strict 


Professor Hanumantha Rao isa Member of 
the Faculty of the Institute of Economic Growth, 
Delhi He isa former Member of the Planning 
Commission of India 
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enforcement of minimum wages, including in the 
works undertaken by the Government, is necessary 
for improving the living conditions of wage earners 
by removing exploitation by the contractors. Such 
structural changes by themselves can raise the 
incomes of the poor substantially Besides, they 
create the necessary pre-conditions for the effective 
implementation of poverty alleviation programmes 

We should also spell out clearly the strategy for 
the effective implementation of poverty alleviation 
programmes. Planning of these programmes ina 
decentralised framework through the involvement 
of the elected representatives of the people can 
improve the content of the programmes as well as 
their implementation Organising the beneficiaries 
On a group or co-operative basis, organisation of the 
landless and other weaker sections, and the involve- 
ment of voluntary organisations in this whole process 
of planning and implementation have to be empha- 
sised in the light of our experience durmg the 
Seventh Plan period 

Many of our economic. programmes affect women 
in a big way but we do not have an effective Strategy 
for involving working women For example, our 
extension agencies rarely reach women as we have 
very few Gram Sevikas The initiative. and partici- 
pation of women can contribute to the better imple- 
mentation of the programmes and also to improving 
the nutritional Jevels of the families 

Tribal sub-plans, Scheduled Caste Component 
Plan and Hill Area development plans have been an 
integral part of our national plans for quite some- 
time We need to critically review their performance 
and spell out the improvements to be made in them 
during the Eighth Plan for achieving the objectives of 
poverty removal and eco-preservation We also need 
to critically review the working of the public distri- 
bution system with a view to strengthening and ex- 
tending it to far-flung areas 

We should evolve an effective communication 
Strategy for using mass media to disseminate useful 
knowledge and information to our people with a view 
to ensuring their effective participation in. the deve- 
lopmental process 

Population growth has to be contained, but this 
requires Concerted measures to reduce infant morta- 
lity rate, raise literacy levels, particularly for females, 
raise the age at marriage and provide social security 

The Eighth Plan should adequately reflect the 
general concern regarding the measures to reduce 
regional disparities in development The rural-urban 
disparities in per capita income seem to be growing 
This accounts, to a large extent, for the Increasing 
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migration of the rural poor to the urban areas in 
search of livelihood The initiative taken by the 
Prime Minister to introduce decentralised planning 
at the district level holds considerable promise, as 
it may help to expand employment opportunities in 
the rural and semr-urban areas through rural indus- 
trialisation It would be necessary to outline measures 
to strengthen the resources position of these local- 
level institutions and to attract more resources fiom 
the financial institutions Credit-deposit ratios of 
these institutions in rural areas are now much lower 
then the national average 

Similarly, we have to spell-out measures to stieng- 
then the resources position of the less developed 
states The growth in per capita income of the 
bottom four/five States has been lagging behind the 
growth in the States which are at the top, thus widen- 
ing the inter-state disparities ın development We 
need to review the existing mechanisms for central 
assistance to state plans including the transfers under 
the Centrally Sponsored Schemes Unless the less 
developed States are able to step up their public in 
vestment in infrastructure, it would not be possible 
for them to attract resources from the financial insti- 
tutions It 1s well-known that the credit-deposit 
ratios for most financial institutions in backward 
states are lower than the national average 

Agriculture needs to be given a high priority in 
the Eighth Plan, particularly because of its potential 
for ensuring social justice Its contribution to self- 
reliance would also be significant, for example, 
through self-sufficiency 1n oilseeds However, we have 
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to bring out clearly how agricultural growth is to be 
integrated with the objective of social justice For 
example, small farm sector 1s becoming, iicreasingly 
important in terms of number of holdings as well as 
area We could think in terms of strengthening 
their Jand-base by helping them to exploit fully the 
available’ ground water potential within a stipulated 
tame period 


Similarly, we should have a clear time-bound 
strategy for the exploitation of the enormous ground 
water potential in the eastern States Afforestation 
programmes offer a big opportunity to provide 
employment to the landless poor who could not 
benefit from land reforms In this context, we should 
1eview the working of the tree-patta scheme and 
thmk of further innovations for the large-scale 
involvement of the rural poor 1n the afforestation 
programmes Agricultural plans for agro-climatic 
zones should be formulated 1n the light of such over 
all national concerns 


Improving the management of public enterprises 
holds the key to raising the overall efficiency in the 
economy Technological upgradation of methods of 
production ts essential But, management reform 1s 
necessary even to induce them to adopt new techno- 
logies The main elements of reform have to be 
autonomy or de-bureaucratisation 1n their day-to-day 
functioning and involvement of workers in manage- 
ment with built-in incentives to put in their best The 
Eighth Plan should projecta concrete time-bound 

~ (Continued on page 198) 
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Humon society is a ceaseless growth, 


an unfoldment in terms of spirituality. 


—Mahatma Gandhi 
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AND 
GROWTH FUND 
From Unit Trust 


A gift that grows to provide a 
steady income for five years And 
then comes back.. almost double 
its original size. 


To each of us, there are people who 
are especially dear, people to whom 
we owe a lot Parents Or guardians 
Or others who play an important part in 
our lives 

And yet too often, all the gratitude 
you feel remains unsaid Because 
words alone cannot convey everything 
you want to say 

Now, Unit Trust brings you a way to 
say it all beautifully — the Parents’ Gift 
and Growth Fund (PGGF) 

Who can invest in PGGF? 

Under this Scheme, you as an adult, 
can make a gift to your parent or any 
other adult 
How does the Scheme work? 

Your gift grows at a rate of 12 5% 
per annum, compounded every 6 
months That means an investment of 
Rs 1000 will grow to Rs 1624 or 
Rs 1833 in 4 or 5 years respectively 
(depending on your choice) 

After this period, the accumulated 
amount, automatically reinvested under 
the Monthly Income Scheme will offer 
an assured monthly income at 12% per 
anrium for the next 5 years After 
which, the sum goes back to the 
investor/donee with capital 
appreciation 
How much can one invest? 

You can invest in a minimum of 10 
Units (Rs 1000) There is no maximum 
lat What's more, you can keep 
adding to your gift as many times as 
you like The Scheme is open 
throughout the year 
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They helped you become what you are today. 





Give them a gift today 
that will help them for years. 
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What are the other benefits? 

You can avail of the usual 
tax benefits applicable to Units 
(The present gift tax exemption limit 1s 
Rs 20,000) What's more, you can 
pledge your Units with banks if ever 
you should need a loan Under PGGF 
you can also avail of nomination 





Mail coupon to * 

Bombay, Post Bag 11410, Tel” 2863767/571995 
Calcutta, Post Bag 60, Tel 209391 

Madras, Post Bag 5063, Te! 27433/20938 

New Delhi, Post Bag 5, Tel. 3318638 
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| Please send me the free PGGF brochure. i : 

1 " i (A Public Sector Financial Institution) 

j Name n mm mmi 

I : : n 

l Address ; _ ! Application forms are available from any office 2 

| ———— 4 Chief Representative or Agent of Unit Trust and at 8 

1 | all branches of commercial banks > 
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N. Ram : Nehru and Press 
(Contd. from page 23) 


daughter, the daily newspaper he founded and 
nuitured could not meet salary and wage obliga- 
tions to its employees. He would certainly have been 
distressed were he to have suspected that, at a 
future date, a politically subsidised and resuscitated 
National Herald would break ranks on the vital 
question of the freedom of the Press and would be 
the only “national newspaper" to break the all- 
India newspaper stiike of September 6, 1988 against 
the Defamation Bill — but actually, with negligible 
professional impact, 

Looking at Jawaharlal’s intellectual and practical 
attitude to the Press question in India over four 
decades, 1n qualitative terms, would be a purposive 
and timely way of regaining a larger, higher ground 
moral-political perspective on the issues Within 
such a perspective, the sense of historical Joss seems 
no less serious than the current threat perception 
Happuy, Jawaharlal’s thinking on and attitude to 
the Press question — which can be treated, critically,- 
as a proxy for wider democratic issues — can be 
invoked against intolerant and unenlightened 
departures from Jawaharlal’s high standards on the 
eve of celebrations of the centenary of his birth 

For one thing, while Jawaharlal certainly had — 
and has — his strong critics and opponents who 
differed with various aspects of his thinking, 
programme and practice, there can be little doubt 
about one proposition which must be brought to 
centrestage at a murky political juncture On 
democratic questions such as the freedom of the 
Press (or secularism or the imperative of combating 
communalism, especially majority communalism or 
women’s rights), Jawaharlal had — and has — no 
peer within the mamstream Congress tradition of 
the pre-independence years and during also the 
, Shaping period of free India 

Mahatma Gandhi’s role in the freedom struggle 
was unquestionably the much larger contribution 
in a historical sense Gandhi was an extra- 
ordinarily astute and powerful communicator and 
he took to journalism in a serious and fairly big 
way He had positive and (as in 1922 when he 
gloriously emulated Tilak, pleaded “‘guilty’? tq the 
‘sedition’ charge and invited a barbarous term of. 
imprisonment) heroic contributions to make to the 
development of an independent Press tradition as 
part of the anti-mperialist struggle Gandhiy 
aside, Jawaharlal — who took the challenge of 
communication very seriously and even disapproved 
of the introduction of ‘comic strips’ in newspapers 
— clearly went further, deeper and along a more 
enlightened anti-obscurantist path than anyone else 
within the mainstream Congress experience 

In his recent Second VP Chintan Memorial 
Lecture at Madras (September 19, 1988) on “‘Pro- 
blems of Marxist Historiography”, the distinguished 
historian Irfan Habib called, among other things, 
fora historically accurate and rebalanced Marxist 
approach to the national movement as “a common 
heritage" which was "always larger than the 
Congress.” Highlighting the contributions of 
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Dadabhoy Naoroji and Gandhi, he warned that 
“Marxists should be on guard against efforts to 
treat as illusory, or insignificant, as ın the writings 
of the Cambridge and Subaltern schools” the 
“undying services to the cause of Indian people" 
by leaders of the freedom movement. ‘Today’, 
noted the Marxist historian, “the positive aspects 
of the national movement, its bourgeois-democratic 
values such as secularism, women’s rights, national 
unity, freedom of the press, and parliamentary 
democracy, need particular emphasis" 

The enlighthened contributions of Jawaharlal must 
be re-asserted, particularly against the travesties of 
orientation, principle and detail inflicted by his 
successors and also against attempts by ideologically 
conscious attempts to take shelter behind Mahatma 
Gandhi to denigrate the Nehruvian outlook and 
approach on such democratic issues. 

As a leader imbued with a rich sense of history, 
Jawaharlal more than any mainstream Congress 
leader recognised in the Press question the anti- 
imperialist, freedom-loving content and sprit that 
made it take wing and become a component part 
of democratic India — a nation. on the march from 
1947, however uneven, contradictory and painful 
the experience If it ıs not quite ""full-throated 
ease" that one detects in the Indian Press’ end- 
eavours to come to terms with the new institutional 
and attitudinal realities of Nehru’s India, it is 
something akin to assurance that the area of relatrve 
independence, relative freedom would endure and 
would not shrink 

It is a myth generated largely by the 1mmodesty 
and breathlessness of some of the present-day 
practitioners of journalism (the "new journalism") 
that the Press was a relatively tame, qutescent, 
acquiescing political and professional animal! during 
the years of Nehru's Prime Mimistership In fact, 
there was considerable discordance, criticism, dis- 
sent and even adversarial elements in the relation- 
ship that developed between the Press and the Prime 
Minister It would be idle to pretend that there 
was no difference at all between the fighting pers- 
pective Nehru brought to the Press question during 
his finest crvil libertarian moments in 1936 and also 
in the famous March 4, 1940 letter to Tushar Kant) 
Ghosh, which was misquoted half a century later 
in the service of the Defamation Bill and the 
perspective on balancing freedom and responsibility 
(“self-discipline”) that he argued for in the early 
years of independence, notably in 1950-51 when 
India was under considerable pressure from com- 
munal tension and outbreaks and when the Prime 
Minister. believed that the context had changed and 
new attitudes and thinking, including restraints, 
were required 

Much material ıs available on Nehru and the 
Press question, or on related and comparable issues 
in the several volumes of his Selected Works, the 
five volumes of his Speeches, the three volumes of 
his Letters to Chief Ministers, 1947-1964 which are 
out thus far, some of his other writings and various 
newspaper reports that remain to be tapped—and 
mdeed in the various critical and scholarly works, 
notably S Gopal’s three-volume Biography of 
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Jawaharlal Oral history, a method pioneered by 
American scholars, 1s a seam waiting to be mined 
before it becomes too late, because there 1s a con- 
siderable body of political, administrative, journa- 
listic and intellectual experience and knowledge that 
can throw light on the subject It would be most 
appropriate to undertake a full-fledged, critical 
study—sensitive to the light and shade—of Jawahar- 
lal and the Press question ın India ın connection 
with the centenary celebrations The field must not 
be abandoned to the hacks and the propagandists 
who are quite capable of misrep.csenting and mis- 
using the past to serve narrowly construed interests 
during the present, or to those who take anti- 
Nehiuvian positions from a conservative-obscuran- 
tist vantage point 

As the freely elected and unchallenged leader of 
independent India, Jawaharial vacillated, was not 
above compromises and made several policy mistakes 
in the domestic and international spheres This ıs 
now widely recognized and 1s also arguable On the 
Press question, there were moments and episodes 
that did suggest that the orientation and emphasis 
had changed in a compromising way 

For example, in an address to a Joint session of 
the Pakistan and Indian Newspaper Editors’ Con- 
ference in New Delhi on May 4, 1950, Jawaharlal 
polemicised against the “old habits of thought” in 
the Press of both countries and complained that 
“many of the editorials which I read today might 
well have been written about ten years ago—regard- 
less of the fact that India and Pakistan are indepen- 
dent countries ”’ 
the sweep of his criticism of the thinking of influen- 
tial and not-so-1nfluenttal sections of the Indian Press 
took 1n issues of foreign as well as domestic policy 

Indeed, to go by his speeches and writings, includ- 
ing the educative Letters to Chief Ministers, Jawahar- 
ial followed seriously (in contrast to his successors 
in New Delhi, including Prime Minister. Morarp 
Desai) the trends and the tendencies 1n the Press— 
notably on domestic questions such as the communal 
problem and a great many specifics and also on 
aspects of foreign policy where, at times, he was 
clearly at odds with an influential section of the 
Press The Nehruvian approach would have been 
heartily to disapprove the antrintellectual, antt- 
Press stance of Prime Ministers who, in the post- 
Nehru era, made it a polttical fashion to claim they 
bad neither the tıme nor the need nor the inclination 
to read the daily newspapers And tragically, as 
could be seen with both Indira Gandhi and Moraryji 
Desai, the Prime Ministers tend to set the fashion 
for the party and the faithful, the historical legacy 
notwithstanding 

Jawaharlal had his own opinion of individual 
journalists, editors and newspapers and indeed, as a 
political and ideological campaigner was not above 
allowing his lieutenants to take swipes at an influen- 
tial section of the Press, or pin sweeping labels on 
the interests and tendencies behind journalism He 
paid special attention to the traits and special featu- 
res of Indian language journalism Tıme and again, 
he complained, legitimately, about the proprietorial 
interest or the hand behind the editor’s, or working 
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journalist’s, pen He generally spoke up for the 
independence of the editor and the working Journa- 
list, demanded better salaries, wages and material 
conditions for them, and called attention 1n a rele- 
vant way to the weaknesses on the ground 

As early as 1n 1936, he criticised the fact that “the 
profession of journalism is confined to the members 
of the male sex", noted the advantages women 
brought to the profession and cited the advanced 
international experience on this point (See “On 
the Freedom of the Press’, Calcutta, November 
5, 1936, Selected Works, Vol 7, p 440) 

In a discourse on "Freedom and Licence" in 
December 1950 (see Speeches, Yol Two, p 453- 
461), Jawaharlal elaborated, in a somewhat abstract 
way, on the need to balance “independence or 
freedom” with the "enormous responsibilities’? that 
came as a “burden” to people and institutions in 
independent India Heie, he categoiised the Indian 
Press in the following sweeping terms ‘‘Newspapers 
are, of course, of all kinds and in India there are 
thousands of them There are responsible newspapers, 
there are newspapers which are sometimes responsi- 
ble, sometimes not, there are newspapers which are 
more irresponsible, than responsible, and there are 
Some sheets which seem to excel only in flights of 
imagination and other acts of irresponsibility For- 
tunately, the latter are not important " Such rhetoric, 
which gave rise to the impression that the negative 
in the Indian Press could outweigh the positive, 
tended to cloud the reality that Nehru's historical 
appreciation of the role of an independent Press as 
an institution and his overall sensitivity to freedom 
of expression question was quite exceptional in the 
world context of the day —or 1n the context that was 

„to follow As Gopal notes in Volume Three of the 


«Biography, "with the Press he always enjoyed a 


quiet rapport based on understanding and good 
humour, „and his monthly press conferences were 
events of the Delhi season " (p 298) 

The "vague impression, that some sections of the 
Press arid the polity have helped foster, that Nehru 
can be blamed as the trend-setter in the development 
of an ‘adversarial’ relationship between the Govern- 
ment and the Press requires to be explored and cor- 
rected Gurilal Jain 1s probably neaier the mark when 
he observes in an essay on “The new journalism" 
(Seminar, March, 1988, p 14-15) that “the relation- 
ship between the so-called big papers and the govern- 
ment were in reality embivalent Nehru criticised 
them but did not do anything to seriously hurt them 
Similarly, while the major publications occasionally 
criticised him and thereby irritated him, they gave 
him enormous publicity and helped build the Neliru 
cult But his relationship came to be seen as adver- 
sarial " Girilal Jain also notes, relevantly, that while 
most of the significant publications, which weré 
owned by business houses and, 1n one case, was even 
British-owned and edited, “were by no means hostilé 
to Jawaharlal Nehru and his policies", some of them 
“were not enthusiastic either about his talk of socia- 
lism, his espousal of the public sector and his policy 
of non-alignment with its anti-American and pro- 
China undertones ın the fifties °? These aspects, 1n- 
volving ideological and political issues of major 
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significance, do provide insights into the quality of 
the Nehru-Press relationship 

Looking at the relationship from the distance of 
today, the Press and its demociatic allies are 
certainly entitled to criticise some of Jawaharlal’s 
vacillations 1ncluding his irritability in relation to 
citticism and unflattermg comment and his attempts 
to strike a balance between “freedom” and “res- 
ponsibility" that suggested a lowering of sights 
established by the freedom struggle But the Press, 
those sections which tilted against Nehruvian policy 
directions 1n. both the domestic and international 
spheres, must also be self-critical about their own 
standpoint and performance Typically, 1t was not on 
the anti-democratic acts of the Nehru Government, 
ot on class issues such as the brutal suppression of 
the Telengana struggle in 1948-49, or the dismissal 
of the Kerala’s elected Communist Government in 
1959 on a specious political-administrative plea, that 
the Press of the day criticised Nehru and his asso- 
ciates Nor was it on the question of failing to 
pursue the far-sighted Ime of “give and take" on the 
boundary dispute with China This must be remem- 
bered from a progressive standpoint 

There were other facets to the Nehruvian outlook 
on the Press question. In a 1ambling, but interesting, 
speech on “The Modern Newspaper" in September 
1952 (see Speeches, Vol Two, p 462-471), Jawahar- 
lal covered such aspects as “comic stups" newly 
introduced, at some cost, by Indian newspapers 
(which he unhumorously disapproved of, noting “I 
feel very gloomy after I have read them . I would 
even pay money to escape from them if I could”), 
the “flashy type of journalism", a new-fangled trend, 
the rather hypothetical social question of what might 
happen to the content of journalism 1f some “noted 
gangster" began to exploit the forum or practice the 
profession, the constraints placed on journalism by 
proprietorial control and interference, certain con- 
troversial laws enacted by independent India's 
Parliament affecting the Press, the differente made 
by the specificity of circumstances in particular 
countries to the application of basic principles (a 
kind of stepping down from high moral-political- 
intellectual ground), the question of democracy and 
self-discipline, the isolating of "city folk", including 
newspaper editors, from the “‘vast problems" and 
realities of India's countryside, the limited scope of 
newspapers and their obsession with “conflicts, 
decla:ations or denunciations against persons or 
countries", and so forth 

Jawaharlal, during this phase, criticised, Justifiably, 
the superficialities and dilettantism of Journalism in 
India and elsewhere — adding for good measure a 
very relevant self-criticism of his own profession He 
noted this common element between ‘average’ or 
run-of-the-mill journalists and politicians To some 
extent, politicians and newspapermen or journalists 
have much im common Both presume to talk too 
much, write too much to deliver homilies, both, 
generally speaking, require no qualifications at all 
for their job for any average profession —medicine, 
engineering or any other — a person has got to go 
through a long course of training Not so the politi- 
cian and the newspaperman If he has a certam gift 
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of expression, he gets going; whether or not there is 
any content behind that expression is totally imma- 
terial ° (Speeches Vol Two, p 466) 

The Letters to Chief Ministers provide an interest- 
ing, and somewhat uninhabited, look at Jawaharlal’s 
thinking and agonising on another question — “how 
to deal with the Press " At times, it. appears like an 
obsession that 1s worrying At times, the problem 
of dealing with the Press is desciibed as “a very 
difficult and urgent one” Jawaharlal 1ails against 
“certain irresponsible newspapers and periodicals" 
continually attacking many of the Ambassadors and 
Ministers he has sent abroad, is, justifiably, furious 
against a small section of the Press which 1s engaged 
in spreading “hatred”, "communal bitterness” and 
“the cult of violence" and in musrepresenting realities 
relating to a very tough communal situation, 1s, un- 
justifiably, irritated by the criticism of his policies on 
the 10le of foreign capital published in a section of 
the Press, and 1s generally, touchy on the subject of 
press criticism of his foreign policy 

His anger against the Bitz style of journalism, 
and against the Bitz correspondent's handling of 
sensitive information on Tibet and Sino-Indian re- 
lations — an area Jawaharlal considered exception- 
ally sensitive and eventually came to grief on — 1s 
unconcealed m the circularised letters dated August 
15, 1949 and September 16, 1949 (See Letters to 
Chief Ministers, Vol One, p. 440 and p 468) Un- 
fortunately, Jawahailal saw to it that this Journalist 
was depiived of accreditation, preasumably to teach 
such journalism alesson (In those days, 1t used to. 
be considered a potent lesson or sanction ) 

The Letters to Chief Ministers provide insights 
into an admunistrative frame of mind towaids the 
Press that does not quite reveal itself in the public 
speeches and writings The context is mixed-up, 
because Jawaharlal’s progressive anger against ‘“‘com- 
munal poison" in a section of the Press and against 
the mduction of "obscemty", “indecency” and 
“vulgarity” ın certam rags co-exists with an attitude 
to criticism and disclosure on other, arguable issues 
This somewhat compromising formulation on the 
principle of the question comes, uneasily and ambi- 
valenty, on the Nehruvian agenda in the Letters to 
Chief Ministers “We do not wish to interfere with 
the Press as far as possible " Unwanted qualifica- 
tions onthe freedom of the Press come in when 
Jawaharlal — who clearly prefers “self-regulation” 
or “self-discipline” by journalists — notes gloomily 
ma circularised letter “If they fail, then something 
else will have to be thought of” 

But it must not be forgotten that the context of 
the relationship between the Goverument and the 
ruling party on the one and the Press on the 
other was very different in those days The Press 
had a much more limited circulation and range of 
concerns and the Prime Minister was a much taller 
figure than those who succeeded him to the Office, 
At least in the initial years of independence, 
Jawaharlal did not rate as very significant or "impor- 
tant” the difference the Press, with its [imrted circu- 
lation, made to political India habitated by the mil- 
lions— where he was widely recognised as the Prince. 
Journalists often spied a moral pedestal from which 
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lectured, homilied and educated the Press What 1s 
notable is that under these circumstances, Nehru 
took the Press very seriously in an intellectual and 
political sense 

Unfortunately, it must be recalled, Jawaharlal did 
experiment half-heartedly and unconvincingly with 
legislation that the Press resisted vigorously The 
legislative response included the Press (Objectionable 
Matter) Act of 1951 It was legislation. intended 
for the short term, was originally enacted for two 
years (till a better ‘solution’ could be found), and 
was actually repealed in 1957 It was supposed to 
“provide against the printing and publication of 
incitement to crime and other objectionable matter ”’ 
The episode of the Newspaper (Price and Page) 
Act, 1956 was the expression of a conceptually 
unsound and democratically clumsy attempt to 
impose stiuctural constraints or restrictions on the 
Press, by regulating the relationship of price to 
pages The Supreme Court's stiiking down of the 
Act as infringing, among other things, the freedom 
of the Press guaranteed by Article 19 (1) (a) of the 
Constitution was a progressive decision of major 
significance to the development of the Piress in 
India 

Ina constitutional, long-term sense, the Indian 
Press ıs entitled to feel disappointed with Nehru 
for not insisting on a stronger, more specific safe- 
guard than the one contained in Aiticle 19 (1) (a) 
which 1s somewhat too general and also too qual- 
fied But as the legal specialist and front-rank cam- 
paigner for the freedom of information, F S Narı- 
man noted in an illuminating address to the 
Karnataka State Commission of Jurists, the Supieme 
Court stepped into the grey area in a progressive 
way “Happily itis by constitutional interpretation 
— patticularly by the Supreme Court of India — 
that the right to know, the right to information, the 
rights of a free Press, have been established and 
broadened from precedent to precedent . fortu- 
nately judges of stature and calibre have done by 
interpretation what the Constituent Assembly omitted 
todo by enactment By carefully chosen diktat — 
brick by judicial brick the content of Article (19 (1) 
(a) has been enriched — it now stands exalted asa 
preferred freedom as inthe US The Constitution 
nowhere speaks of the rights of journalists — or of 
newspapers — and yet courts have through a liberal 
and puiposive intei pretation of Article 19 (1) (a) and 
Article 21 given content, meaning and importance 
to the role of a free pressin a participatory demo- 
cracy ”? (See The Hindu, January 26, 27 and 28, 1988 
for the text of Nariman's address ) 

But coming back to Jawaharlal, the surprising 
thing was the vigour and persistence with which the 
Press of the day, and its democratic allies, protested 
against the “‘encroachment’” ona historically won 
field of entitlement This expresses one of the major 
(perhaps, ın the developing world, unique) strengths 
of the indian situation The campaign against 
the Defamation Bil[, 1988 ıs by no means the first 
major instance of an effective stiuggle 1n the cause 
of the freedom of expression The criticisms in both 
the Press and Parliament of the Constitution amend- 
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ment legislation of 1951, which had the effect of 
diluting or weakening the Article 19 safeguards of 
such values as freedom of speech and expression, 
were many, dogged and unreleating, the strength of 
the criticism 1s surprising considering the kind of 
popular and intellectual support Nehru commanded 
at the time 

As for the Press (Objectionable Matter) Act of 
1951, a “fierce attack" (Nehru's words) broke out in 
the Press against the assaults on its freedom and the 
going back on '"'assurances" given by the Prime 
Minister as well as the Home Minister 

The whole point was that Jawaharlal was put on 
the defensive on the issues and he expressed his 
vacillations, his sense of guilt and his self-doubt in 
an educative — and indeed elevating — way There 
can be absolutely no doubt on this point of faci 
Not to recognise this quality of Jawaharlal's response 
to the serious 1ssues at stake would be to defame 
him 1n à historical sense. Indeed, this response can be 
seen as part of a Nehruvian temperament, attitude 
and frame of mund towards larger 1ssues which his 
biographer, Gopal draws our attention to, especially 
i1 Volume Three The “fondness for ideas. the 
open-mindedness carried to excess ... the overdeve- 
loped democratic instinct to carry all shades of 
opinion with him the civilised self-doubt" (Gopal, 
Bi graphy, Vol Three, p 299) — these might have 
appeared weaknesses to some of Jawaharlal’s 
contemporaries and might have “‘clouded his reputa- 
tion as an administrator" (Jbid, p 299) But they 
were unquestionably virtues in a long-range insti- 
tutional and historical sense 

“Well, if you like you may call me weak", Gopal 
quotes Nehru as saying 1n 1961, “I have no objection 
to being called weak Ido not like the dictatorial 
tendency ın any person or any government” (Gopal, 
Biography, Vol Three, p 299) The attitude and 
“weakness” defined the parameters of Jawaharlal’s 
relations with the Press and ıt must endear him to 
every section which is proud of the past and also 
keea on the institutional future Any attempt to 
bracket Mahatma Gandhi and Nehiu with Indira 
Gandhi as sharers of a common approach to the 
freedom of the Piess or to the “democratic expres- 
sion of opinion" does historical accuracy a serious 
disservice 

The issue of reporting, disclosure and criticism of 
corruption and misuse of power in government has 
long been a raw neive in the Government-Press 
relationship in India and the problem did appear 
duiing the Nehru era As Gopal notes in Volume 
Three of the Biography “In the administiation, the 
major problem was prevalence of corruption. It had 
come increasingly to the fore at every level There 
could obviously be no two opinions about the need 
to combat and root out corruption, but Nehru 
continued to think that the Opposition exaggerated 
the extent of its prevalence " (p 246) 

Noting that “the balance between suppression of 
coiruption and discouragement of calumny was not 
easy to stiike ın practice”, Gopal records the follow- 
ing criticism of Jawahailal’s approach to the pro- 
blem of corruption in Volume Three of the Biography 
“This failure to proceed to the root of the problem 
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suggests that Nehru, with no interest in money him- 
self, did not attach sufficient importance to the 
tracking down and punishment of corruption among 
politicians (p 247) 

As that time, most of the disclosures came fiom 
the efforts of Opposition politicians who effectively 
used the parliamentary arena and, to some extent 
the Press, to raise the specifics On the whole, the 
Press of Nehru’s day was less resourceful and less 
aggressive on this question than the Press ıs today 
It may also be surmised that corruption kickbacks 
were much less of a political issue than they are 
today Nevertheless, it must be recognised that 
Nehru, in relation to this question, did not set the 
best of examples This coms out clearly in the 
Mundhra, Malaviya and Kairon affairs where the 
allegations tended to be denied even when the 
prima facie evidence was impressive and damaging 

Nehru tended to rationalise the problem seeing 
1t perhaps ın terms of a ‘trade-off’ of considerations 
orissues He tended to be soft on those whom he 
considered strong or efficient administrators or 
close to him on issues such as ‘socialism’ and 
secularism In the case of Pratap Singh Kairon, 
then Chief Minister of Punjab, Nehru admired (as 
Gopal points out 1n Volume Three of the Biography, 
p. 248) Kairon's “fearlessness and his close con- 
contacts with the people of the Punjab”, also his 
administrative capabilities and his opposition to 
the communal politics of the Akalis Gopal 1s 
rightly critical of Jawaharlal’s ‘‘disinclination to 
take action" on the corruption allegation “for 
reasons wholly disconnected with the issues" 
(p 248) — and, in the long term, this approach 
proved very unfortunate 

But it must be pointed out that what was absent 
in the Nehruvian attitude to the question of dis- 
closure and criticism on the corruption question 
was the intolerance, the vengefulness and the 
rancour that characterised the attitude of those in 
authority 1n the post-Nehru period to anyone who 
brought the issue, and the specifics, to the fore 

The March 1940 letter to Tushar Kant: Ghosh, 
the President of the Journalists Association of 
India, 1s illuminating on the question of where 
Nehru stood — and cannot be reduced to a brief 
quotation to the effect that “we have all to be on 
our guard to prevent freedom from degenerating 
into licence and i1responsibility and indiscipline ” 

In the first place, Nehru argues for broad-minded- 
ness and tolerance towards the functioning of news- 
papers “Iam a strong believer in the freedom of 
the P.ess and consider that the fullest latitude 
should be given to ıt to express opinions and criti- 
cise policies it is my firm belief that public life 
should be built up on the foundation of a free and 
independent Piess I therefore regret greatly the 
attempt to boycott the Jugantar " 

Secondly, Nehru comes out unequivocally, 
absolutely, against “‘censorship before publication 
an amazing misuse of official authority” Com- 
menting on the response of the Hindustan Standard 
to an order by the Bengal Government, he expresses 
the view that “it 1s far better for a newspaper not 
to have any editorial matter than to submit to this 
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degradation or surrender of its soul ^! 

Thirdly, Nehru is very clear on the content, and 
test of the right of democratic expression and criti- 
cism “The freedom of the Press does not consist 
1n our permitting such things as we like to appear 
Even a tyrant 1s agreeable to this type of freedom 
Civil liberty and freedom of the Press consist in 
permitting what we do not like, in our putting up 
with criticisms of ourselves, 1n. our allowing public 
expression of views which seem to us even to be 
injurious to our cause itself For it is always a 
dangerous thing to seek a temporary advantage at 
the cost of the larger good or of the final objective 
If we set wrong standards and adopt wrong means, 
even in the belief that we are furthering a right 
cause, that cause itself will be affected and pre- 
Judiced by those standards and those means ” 

Fourthly, Nehru is clear that when the principle 
of the thing is dented in any nook or corner, the 
issue 1s wholly compromised ‘‘Famous nationalist 
newspapers which have established their position 
are, to a large extent, able to look after themselves 
It is‘dangerous, however, to allow even the smallest 
and the weakest of our journals to fall a victim to 
official interference and suppression Foi the habit 
grows with use and gradually the public mind gets 
accustomed to the mususe of its powers by the 
government Therefore it ıs necessary for the Jour- 
nalists Association,as well as for all newspapers, not 
to allow even such casss relating to the lesser known 
papers to go by default If they are at all anxious to 
retain the liberty of the Press, they must be vigilant 
guardians of this liberty and must resist every encroa- 
chment The moment we acquiesce in an attack on 
a newspap2r with which we happen to disagree, we 
have surrendered in principle, and when the attack 
comes on us we have no power left to resist it ” 

Finally, Nehru correctly reminds the Journalist 
that democracy and freedom, including civil liberties, 
always "involve responsibility and discipline "^. In 
this connection, he notes that where there is a 
“change-over from a state of subjection and denial 
of liberties to a free state, a certain tendency towards 
licence ıs perhaps inevitable” While his inclination 
1s towards tolerance of even licence “‘to some extent”, 
his moral call ıs for greater vigilance “to prevent 
freedom from degenerating 1nto licence and irrespon- 
sibility and indiscipline ” 

This 1s Jawaharlal’s famous exercise of ‘balancing’ 
freedom of the Press and responsibility and disci- 
plne In his discourses on “Freedom and Licence" 
and on “The Modern Newspaper" in the early fifties, 
he makes clear his political and intellectual position 
Criticism of those in power ıs an inalienable demo- 
cratic right “It ıs right that persons in authority 
should be subjected to criticism, to ceaseless criti- 
cism, I hope, to friendly criticism, but criticism 
as strong as you like” Further, “‘self-disciplime” in 
the democratic way of solving the problem of respon- 
sibility for the Press and “imposed discipline 
does not fit in with the democratic way of life ” 

And there ıs this remarkable preference record- 
ed in December 1950, a very difficult juncture for 
the nation and the Government “To my mind, the 
freedom of the Press ... 1s an essential attribute of 
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the democratic process Ihave no doubt that even 
if the Government dislikes the liberties taken by the 
Press and considers them dangerous, itis wrong to 
interfere with the freedom of the Press By imposing 
restriction you do not change anything, you merely 
suppress the public manifestation of certain things, 
thereby causing the idea and thought underlying 
them to spread further Therefore, I would rather 
have a completely free Press with all the dangers 
involved in the wrong use of that fieedom than a sup- 
pressed o». regulated Press" (Emphasis added See 
Speeches, Vol Two, p 453-471) 

This 1s the famous Nehru Preference or Option on 
the Press question — not the one asserted in the 
Service of the Defamation Bill, 1988 

Jawaharlal was temperamentally, politically, 
intellectually incapable of letting down the 1ndepen- 
dent Press on any basic issue — 1n contrast. his 
daughter, Prime Minister Indira Gandhi, a. formida- 
ble politician ın her own right, who treated the 1nstitu- 
tion and the majority of its practitioners with uncon- 
cealed hostility and suspicion, which 1s anotherstory 

If India has some kind of a unique position 1n the 
developing world by virtue of its independent and 
pluralistic Press voice and role, Jawaharlal helps to 
explain some of the elements of the uniqueness His 
thinking and practice on issues such as the Press 
question in an independent nation were vastly and 
qualitatively, different from the thinking and practice 
of the leaders of other newly independent countries — 
for a start, 1n the South Asian region 

In any serious historical reckoning, Nehru makes 
a vital difference, as an elected ruler, to the preserva- 
tion, the institutionalisation and the stabilisation of 
the relatively independent and free Press tradition 
While in a sense he was dealing with a historically 
given tradition and while the people clearly endea- 
vouied and fought to preserve this, he helped shape 
the rules of the game — which were not fiee from 
tensions and contradictions in the early years of 
independence and indeed. through the Nehru era — 
and also attitudes and values which have endured 
under all kinds of pressure and ın the face of dange- 
rous attempts to cut corners or harden the rules 

The leading element in Jawaharlal's approach to 
the Press question was the decisive tilting against 
tutelage, regimentation and control, and against 
legislative suppression More than anyone else in 
the camp of those who have ruled independent India 
over four decades, Jawaharlal, through his philoso- 
phy and practice, helped preserve the continuity, the 
durability and the integrity of the freedom of the 
Press — as part of a viable democratic framework 
Indian journalism, which still carries in its ranks 
those who took up, in various directions, their pens 
as cudgels against Nehru’s thinking and his domestic 
and international policies, owes him an immense 
debt of institutional gratitude 

This must be affirmed, especially for the benefit of 
Congress-persons, in a comparative perspective — 
certainly in comparison with another major Prime 
Munster, Indira Gandhi, who during a semi-daik 
couple of years in the life of the nation tried to 
intimidate, deform and cripple the Press as an 1nsti- 
tution, and also in comparison with the champions 
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or apologists of the philosophy behind the Defama- 
tion Bill, the most dangerous threat the Press has 
faced and tackled in non-Emergency India 

For these various reasons, Nehru on the Press 
question becomes an undeniable exemplar, a power- 
ful weapon aga'nst assaults on the freedom or expres- 
sion, against attempts to cut constitutional-democra- 
tic corners and against dishonourable coups attempt- 
ed against the historical entitlement of the Indian 
nation and people under the guise of legal or insti- 
tutional ‘reform’ ‘tightening’ the rules of the 
game. O 
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Amita : Raj Kapoor (from page 163) 


makers direct from them But obviously interviewing 
which is also a specialised art requiring, among 
other things, experience, depth knowledge of the 
subject and corrospondingly intelligent questions 
which draw out not only the subject but hitherto 
unexplored areas of his work, was not the strong 
point of the authors One just has to see Simi 
Garewal’s film to see the difference 

In other words, the authors thought they could 
write a book on Raj Kapoor by starting out with 
little or no knowledge of him and his work and then 
taking ıt up from there. And hopefully, produce a 
masterpiece. Now this might have looked lıke a 
very feasible proposition in the rare atmosphere of 
Honolulu But in the hard glare of the Indian sunlight, 
the whole project has turned out to be transparently 
see-through and fallen flat on its face. It might pass 
muster with American cadres, at whom ıt seems to 
be directed, but Indian readers steeped in the Raj 
Kapoor legend are unlikely to be impressed Since 
this book produces nothing new or profound about 
either Raj Kapoor the man or his work, it 1s likely 
to remain what it 1s a laboured and longwinded 
dissertation on a familiar. subject under the guise of 
lofty academic claims and scholarly pretensions And 
perhaps best confined to Honolulu and lecture tours 
on the American university circuit and such other 
goodies which East-West always provides in such 
bountiful measure D 
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Service which is rendered without joy helps 
neither the servant nor the served. But 
all other pleasures and possessions pale 
into nothingness before service which is 


rendered in a spirit of joy. 


,—Mahatma Gandhi 
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The Acid Test 


Gandhiji said : "Whenever 
you are in doubt . Recall 
the face of the poorest 
and the weakest man 
whom you may have seen 
and ask yourself if the 
step you contemplate is 
oing to be of any use to 
im. Will he gain anything 
by-it? Will it restore hi™ to 
a control over his own life 
and destiny?” 


That test alone, he felt, 
can make our plans and 
programmes meaningful. 


ma, 
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Rasheeduddin Khan : Maulana Azad 
(Contd from page 38) 


was a decisive element not only for national indepen- 
dence but also for buildmg a democratic national 
identity in India, (11) that the Khilafat movement 
was in essence the struggle for Indian independence 
and, therefore, it was necessary to promote joint 
Hindu-Muslim mass action, (111) that non-cooperation 
and boycott of British goods for the Muslims was 
not only a political necessity but also a religious 
obligation based on appropriate Quranic injunctions, 
whose validity was apparant in the circumstances in 
which the British Government had become a belli- 
gerent opponent; (iv) that the building ofa com- 
posite nationalism and stabilismg its. foundations 
were not only politically desirable but also a duty 
of the Muslims, ın tune with the injunctions of the 
Shariah and 1n pursuance of the example set by the 
Prophet Muhammad himself 

Like Gandhii Azad considered Hindu-Muslim 
unity as an axial principle of national liberation and 
national reconstruction For both of them it was 
an article of faith, a moral imperative On August 
25, 1921 1n his famous address to the Agra session 
of the Khilafat Conference, referring to Hindu- 
Muslim unity with dramatic emphasis and sincerity, 
he said "Friends! if I recognise any work as my 
life-work, itis this" And it was in this address 
— probably one of his greatest orations, so compact 
with new ideas and radical propositions — that he 
expatiated on the religious dimension of Hindu- 
Muslim unity He said “If the Muslims of India 
would like to perform their best religious and 
Islamic duties . then they must recognise that it 1s 
obligatory for the Muslims to bs together with 
ther Hindu brethren and it ıs my belief that the 
Muslims 1n India cannot perform their best duties, 
until in conformity with the injunctions of Islam, 
in all honesty, they establish unity and cooperation 
with the Hindus This belief 1s based on the 
imperative spirit of Islam ” 

As a conclusive religious argument in defence of 
composite nationalism, he cited the example of 
Prophet Muhammad himself In the very first year 
of Hijra (623 AD) the Prophet himself had formulated 
the now famous Covenant of Medina, which was 
adopted ın a general meeting of the people — both 
Muslims and non-Muslims, as a document dec- 
laring that the Muslims (the muhayeereen — the 
Meccan emigrees — and the ansaar — the Medinian 
helpers) enter into a political compact with the 
Jewish tribes, the Christians, the Sabaens and the 
Pagans, living in and around Medina, for mutual 
security, aid and support against the belligerent ın- 
vading tribes from Mecca The document enumerated 
certain items of common concern and common 
action, and declared that in religious matters, 
everyone will have his own religion, “for Jews their 
religion and for Muslims their, religion” But it 
categorically. stated that -all the parties to the 
Covenant have become ummat-ul-Wehida Maulana 
Azad explicitly translated ummat-ul-Wahida as One 
Nation umma=Nation, wahida=One Other com- 
mentators translate 1t variously as One People, One 
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Community, One Congregation, etc Maulana 
argued from this Annovative, though subsequently 
unsuccéssful, experiment, of the Prophet in building 
a multi-religious political community even in his 
own time, that there is a greater and more pressing 
need for creating a unified nation in India, by 
Strengthening Hindu-Muslim unity and solidarity, 
and indeed by bringing about multi-reli gious harmony 
for political unification and nation-building No one 
before Azad, nor since, has argued so vigorously 
from the Islamic religious angle about the validity of 
constructing composite nationalism 1n India 

In Tarjuman-ul-Qui an, he argues powerfully about 
the ‘oneness of religions/faiths’ (Wahdat-i-Din) that 
has been visited by the inevitable divergence of 
Sharioh (law) necessitated by different socio-cultural 
environments, and by formalistic and institutiona- 
lised schism, promoted by the followers of the 
diverse faiths In his monumental commentary on 
the brief seven verse opening chapter of the Quran, 
Swat-ul-Fatiha, (which he calls ‘the natural intro- 
duction to the study of Quran’), Azad emphasises the 
doctrine of rububryat as the quintessence of Islam ın 
its universal appeal and validity Rububryat as a 
doctrine entails the recognition of God as Rabb-ul- 
Alameen (Lord of all Being, author of all Existence, 
circumscribing all Creation) The word Rabb in 
Arabic implies ‘the Cherisher’, ‘the Nourisher’, ‘the 
Sustainer’, ‘the Provider’ for all His creation The 
system of Divine Nurture (Nizam-e-Rububiyat) 
transcends all divisions and fragmentation of .man- 
kind based on any consideration like creed, colour, 
region, nation, etc Hence Rabb is not the God only 
of one people, but of all the people Then Azad 
emphasises that three attributes of God are reite- 
rated contmuously in the Quran, and hence, should 
be recognised as fundamental — namely al-Rahman 
(‘the Benevolent’, that is, one who gives even with- 
out seeking) and. a/-Rahim (‘the Merciful’, that is, 
one who responds when asked, and 1s forgiving), 
and Mahk-Yaum-ul-Din (‘Master of the Day of Judg- 
ment’, that 1s, one who shall dispense justice) 
Providence, Benevolence, Mercy and Justice, then are 
the four cardinal values inherent in a universal, 
omnipotent, omnipresent God 

Azad lays stress on reason (agi) as the instrument 
of comprehension and explanation of all matters, 
divine and secular. He concludes his commentary of 
Surat-ul-Fatiha by saying that when such a universal 
God, Rabb-ul-Alameen guides on the right path — 
(ehdinas-Strat-al-Mustaqeem) it ıs not the particular 
path of any race or nation, but the path 
on which there 1s universal consensus of the leaders 
of all the religions and of all right-minded human- 
beings, may they belong to any age and any race 
Commitment to universal humanism, he says, 18 1n- 
deed the essence of the Quranic message 
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MAULANA Azad ıs revered without being under- 
stood He remains only partially understood and 
indeed ıs a much misunderstood personality among 
the stalwarts of the Indian national movement 
Because to a large bulk of our people he has been 
reduced to a noble ‘totem’ of the political tribe 
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called the ‘nationalist Muslim’ — a tribe whose poli- 
tical legitimacy acquired. credence ın the pre- 
Partition milieu. only as a contra-reference-point to 
what was then known in the vernacular as the 
"League-ee Muslims! Today for most of his com- 
patriots Azad 1s part of the sentimental heritage 
of the national movement, a relic, a bygone 
phenomenon, whose name and memory evokes 
appropriate sentiments of admiration, veneration, 
felicitation, adoration, etc , but never 1ational intel- 
lectual comprehension of his lıfe, his role, his stiug- 
gles, the lesson of his tragedy, and the abiding mes- 
sage and relevance of his dreams. 

This ıs partly due to the fact that the ‘nationalist 
Hindu’, whose clan has thrived and multiplied in 
post-partition India, and who constitutes today the 
mainstream of Indian polity, had always taken the 
so-called ‘nationalist Muslim’ for granted, as a 
natural ally in the national movement This some- 
times entailed neglect and oversight and an attitude 
of condescension and underestimation of the role and 
importance It 1s not often realised that due to their 
convictional opposition to Muslim communalism, 
the habitual obedience of the nationalist Muslims to 
the cause and purposes of composite nationalism 
has been axiomatic and heroic And fora consider- 
able measure 1t was more than that of the nationalist 
Hindus, for an obvious situational difference The 
majority status of the nationalist Hindus provided 
them with an ambiguity of being communal and 
nationalist at the same time, 1f they were so inclined, 
because almost always majority communalism can 
pass off as rudimentary nationalism. But minority 
communalism, by its very nature, stands out and 
Shrieks, so to say, and exposes itself as ‘different, 
‘divisive’, ‘separatist’ and 'anti-national It was a 
gratuitous insult to refer to a thorough-going Indian 
nationalist of Muslim origin as ‘nationalist Muslim’, 
while for a Hindu, no suffix or prefix was deemed 
necessary 

One reason for considerable ignorance about 
Maulana Azad stems from the fact that in our own 
time and age, there are not many who can read, 
much less understand and appreciate the Urdu 
language in all its powerful thrust, allegorical beauty 
and sophisticated diction It 1s not often iealised 
that the alienation of the Urdu language in India is 
one of the cruelest cultural tragedies of our times 
It has robbed us of a significant part of our histori- 
cal heritage, including the heritage of the national 
movement 

Most of Maulana’s creative woiks, 1deological 
speeches and Journalistic writings, memoirs and 
accounts, are almost all in Uidu Apart fiom 
Humayun Kabn’s English version of Maulana’s 
Urdu narrative — called India Wins Freedom 
— recounted in successive conversations on certain 
aspects of the last phase of freedom struggle, that 
1s, from the formation of Congress Ministries in 
the Provinces in 1937 to Gandhij's murder. in 1948, 
albeit a narrative which ıs not only sketchy, often 
opinionated, and somewhat at variance with Mau- 
lana’s inimitable style in Urdu imbued with subt- 
lety and wit, there 1s not much of consequence, 
either written or spoken by Maulana, which js avail- 
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able ın the English language In other Indian langu- 
ages what is available is still meagre Lack of 
communication ts obviously a serious impediment in 
comprehending a peisonality The tellirg words of 
a contemporary Urdu poet, Majrooh, comes to mind 
Zabaan hamaii na samjah yahaan koi Mayiooh, 
Hum ajnabi ki tarha apney he watan mein tahey 


(No one here understands my language, O Majrooh, 
Like a stranger, I lived in my own country) 


Maulana was much misunderstood, rather deli- 
berately, by his contemporaries, for vanety of 
reasons— political, sectarian, factional end personal 
His intellectual brilliance matched with majestic 
personality, provoked powerful jealousy Admura- 
tion slipping into envy, and envy degenerating into 
hate ıs not an uncommon psychological passage In 
a beautiful line Ghalib says “I have envied 
beyond limit, that one might suspect it to be hatred ’ 
(nafiat ka gumaan guzrey hai main rashk say guzia 

The Muslim communalist could not tolerate a man 
so profound in. Islamic exigesis and ontology, and 
who was capable of quoting the Quian and the 
Sunnah in defence of his basic credo of composite 
Indian nationalism The orthodox and tradition- 
bound Ulema were disturbed by his endogeneous 
creativity and rationalist exertion in the interpreta- 
tion of the faith (ytihad-fid-din) ın harmony with the 
great Hanbal: reformer Ibn Taimryah (1268-1328), 
who had emphasised God's transcendence to under. 
line oneness of faith (Wahdat-i-Din) and fraternity 
of humankind involving reciprocal obligations Sec- 
tarian opposition to Maulana became fierce with 
his continued affirmation. of composite nationalism 
not only as a desirable political objective but also 
as one dictated by rational understanding of the 
Shariah and the Covenant of Medina prepared by 
the Prophet His detractors derided Tarjuman-ul- 
Quran as ‘Congress tafsir, and asa tofsir bil ray 
(interpretation by personal opinion), in ordei to pre- 
Judice the ignorant Muslim masses from assimilating 
its great message of reason humanism and compas- 
sion The Muslim League had whippedup a cam- 
paign of hate against him In the measure in which 
Maulana lost his Muslim political constituency, 
some of the Congress factional groups tried to 
weaken his legitimacy and hold within the party and 
its decision-making bodies 

Azad’s fascinating personality had its own points 
of contradiction as well There was always an inner 
tension 1n his conduct and style and public posture 
due to dichotomies that his personality had to 
reconcile There was the dichotomy between a life 
of profound scholarship pursuing simultaneously a 
life of active politics. between involvement ın Islamic 
religious reformation and commitment. to secular 
democratic nationalism, between promoting Muslim 
mass Consciousness on religious symbols and idioms, 
and yet promoting composite nationalism, involy- 
Ing 1n its wake a struggle against Musltm communa- 
lism, sectarianism and separatist politics 

Maulana Azad was one of greatest intellectuals 
that the national movement had produced His 
intellectualism was of the classical mould and learn- 
Ing, a real Alim, spanning wide bianches of know- 
ledge from Islamic theology to Arabic and Persian 
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literature, al-kalam, traditional philosophy and 
metaphysics, and later his interests stretched to Euro- 
pean literature and selective philosophical and 
scientific studies Allegorically speaking one might 
say that he was a born patrician ın an age of plebian- 
upsurge, and despite his endeavour to identify 
himself with the interests and concerns of the ple- 
bians, his inborn aristocracy of the mind and learn- 
ing, so evident in his scholarly speeches, profound 
writings, his style, his manners, his values was such 
that he could never really get firmly rooted in mass- 
culture and mass-politics He was with them, but 
not of them He knew it, and never pretended other- 
wise There was always a wide chasm between him 
. and his audience He overawed them by his orator- 
cal skills, his fluency, the flight of his poetic 1magi- 
nation, the flourish of his pen, his learned references 
and appropriate poetical lines Most of his pursua- 
sive and erudite Urdu diction most of the time 
went over the heads of common mortals, whose 
elemental response was applause and adoration, 
without clear understanding 

In the life of nations and civilisations, sometimes 
great personalities are also great tragedies When 
‘time’ and ‘circumstance’ do not harmonise with the 
main exertion of a personality, discordance occurs, 
which casts a tragic gloom on an otherwise brilliant 
career Only those personalities betray the tragic 
touch, whose previous accomplishments prompt 
expectations beyond that which can be fulfilled The 
tragic element endemic in Maulana Azad’s career 
was due to the fact that he wasa Muslim in a pie- 
dominantly Hindu environment, and yet bold 
enough to recommend and propagate composite 
nationalism to Muslims in variance with the preva- 
lent political consciousness based on communalised 
politics But precisely because of this he remains an 
undaunted symbol of defiance against unreason, 
sectarianism and parochialism, whose brilliant exposi- 
tion remains the heritage of a generation which still 
has to fight the battles he fought — battles against 
communalism, hate and violence, for building an 
enlightened India of his dreams f' 


EMS : Indian Left 
(Contd from page 28) 


1n the interests of the electoral unity of the Opposi- 
tion They would, however, come up prominently 
during the election campaign and particularly after 
the campaign ends 1n success The question will then 
come what policies will be pursued by the new 
Government? The Left will press for policies based 
on the principles of secularism and radical demo- 
cracy The BJP for its part will fight for its own 
approaches and policies Will this not result in. the 
same type of conflict in and come to the same end as 
the Janata Government of 1977-79? 

Political developments of the period that began 
with the fall of the Indira‘ Gandhi Government in 
1977 have made it clear that those who oppose and 
fight the Congress are of different categories — Left 
and Right, secular and communal, those who stand 
for and oppose national unity on the basis of State 
autonomy, etc Itis idle for anybody to hope that 
all these can be brought under one omnibus united 
front, or that a Centrist force can pursue a, policy of 
*equidistance" with these forces C] 
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Tara Ali Baig : Education 
(Contd from page 41) 


should further recognise that India, more than any 
other country in the world, devised the caste system 
to give religious sanction to 1nequality Our Found- 
ing Fatheis, the gieatest of whom was Gandhiji, 
knew that we had to work very hard to create a 
society of equal opportunity, and that education was 
the key 

The piocess of education since independence, how- 
ever, has not been as negative as it has often been 
made out to be since millions of children have gone 
through schools and done well Millions more have 
graduated from centres of higher or technical edu- 
cation This means that education has created a 
growing middle class, plus the growing ambition of 
those still at the bottom of the social pyramid con- 
tributing a new force in the country [tis hard to 
say whether we can properly assess this force as yet 
since there are no parameters beyond examinations 
for gauging the nature of either. progress or.change 
Yet this change 1s abundantly evident m strong 
group movements and protest action in Harjan 
village and tribal areas, in the media and isolated 
programmes of village level activists, community 
workers and women’s and children’s development 
centres all over the country Profound change has 
indeed taken place and education has been the 
catalyst 

Whatever planning we may do in this regard must 
now be strictly pragmatic We cannot forget that 
education, if ıt has contributed a child's school span 
to lO if not plus 2 at least, means that they have, 
in fact, entered the white collar ranks Education, 
to parents of boys in particular,means becoming supe- 
rior it means being entitled to a higher job, higher 
emoluments, superior caste position This 1s deep 
ın the subconscious, for education does mean getting 
out of the labour ranks 

If we succeed in our ideal of creating a society of 
equality through education, teacher training etc and 
reach all classes from rural areas, backward areas 
and slums, we shall face the phenomenon of huge 
numbers of job seekers, but no one willing to do the 
dirty work of gaibage clearance, coolie work, road 
and other sanitation processes necessary in every 
community Will we be 1n a financial position there- 
fore ın the future to have machines that will take the 
place of men for this work as 1n the Western world? 
Or will we lapse into the horrible situation we have 
seen at close quarters ın Delhi and other cities in 
1988 of epidemics and sub-human living conditions 
in our shanty towns where civic services lack man- 
power and people will not lift a finger to improve 
their own environment? 

Gandhiji was a true visionary He foresaw all this 
when he concentrated his social energies on Haryans’ 
upliftment, sanitation habits and self-sufficrency that 
meant doing dirty work with one’s own hands 
Therefore education today must have three essential 
components introduced into the system with a ruth- 
less thoroughness if we are to have a nation of 
worthwhile, productive citizens, and not a chaotic, 
unliveable state 
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The first 1s discipline The second is concern for 
others, the third cultivating the habit of working with 
one's hands These three elements will function if 
they are HABITS They will not happen unless from 
early childhood it does not become an integral pait 
of one's personality 

Disciplines have to include such civic habits as 
using toilets properly where they exist, of not fouling 
tanks, rivers and community water sources, of cover- 
ing excreta with earth in rural areas to reduce fly 
infestation or sustaining from spitting anywhere one 
chooses, and other health dangeis to children 
These disciplines must also include teaching systems 
of disposing of rubbish Every school child must 
instinctively never throw rubbish for someone else to 
pick up This is a residue of the sweeper system 
Itis not a factor of public life in most other coun- 
tries In schools use of waste paper can be taught 
along with leaf mould pits to make leaves, vegetable 
or bio-degradable matter useful Children can also 
be introduced to alternative technology where it 1s 
applicable like weaving, basket-making, papier 
mache, chalk, candles and mud architecture mpar- 
ted in sessions where children can be doing some- 
thing positive along with normal school subjects 

When I was a child, we made a mud hut in the 
garden, collecting gauba from the fields and finish- 


‘ing off floor and walls as people doin a village 


It was a source of great pride to us that ıt stood 
for four years and we were admired for our work 

Eveiy school im the districts could have a small 
lab for water testing as a service to the community 
Children can be involved mm such work along with 
brick Iming drains in a village and improved. sanita- 
tion around tanks and wells Such action prog- 
rammes involving schools could also make à 
school a community center after school hours, with 
well thought out programmes and a TV set for which 
the children could be iesponsible It could supply 
a much-needed social centre ın ;ou1 caste-layered, 
exclusive villages The TV 'set and the phenomenon 
of the Ramayana shows that this media can 
bridge differences and bring people together We 
cannot create unity by quoting Gandhiy or the 
Gurus Preaching must not bea part of education 
to impart moral values Far better to mnovate pro- 
grammes in which children will gain these values 
by doing things together that achieves recognition 
in their own environments 

By setting too high a standard of academic 
achievement ın our educational policies, we not 
only make teachers despair of being able to cope 
with change, but we put too heavy a burden on the 
child who has to reconcile moral values of the home 
at total variance with moral values proclaimed in the 
school 

Letus stait by assessing the home environment 
ofthe average child In the disparate layers of 
family life in towns and cities, the focusis gene- 
rally on status of the male, duties of the female, 
sacrifice as a noble objective, religious observation 
as duty, as well as a desirable norm Yet at the 
same time, in families there are many elements of 
Insecurity over Jobs, distrust of neighbours, and 
personal relationship, which makes for over-depen- 
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dence on conservative values which :n turn increases 
fears and distrust Parents tend to concentrate on 
the drive to make money in whatever way possible 
while they push children to working harder at 
studies All this to lift the burden of dowries for 
girls and lack of jobs for boys as soon as humanly 
possible 

What then 1s the role model for the average child 
brought up for the most part with patterned ambi- 
valence? With indulgence in the early years, espect- 
ally ofthe male child, habits of cleanliness, good 
manners and care of others 1s neglected Casual 
attention to these basic foundations of later civic 
concern and responsibility, by perhaps a multiplicity 
of elders 1n a joint family, 1s replaced on adolescence 
of the child with sudden authoritarian rules of the 
father figure who, in early childhood, tends to bea 
remote figure The child sees the mother, aunts 
and grandmother’s role of carmg for the male 
members of the famtly For a boy this is one 
role model The man must be looked after proper- 
ly Religious duties m a conservative family 
demonstrate the need to invoke the blessings of 
divinity by certain actions and values imparted by 


its womenfolk This becomesa desirable pattern, < 


even i£ 1t 1s not a spiritual dimension in the child's 
lfe Duty, itis clear ıs to family exclusively, since 
a great deal of talk within a home relates to plans, 
schemes, political advantages available in a locality, 
business deals plus family quarrels In addition 
there is evidence of hypocritical standards or unethi- 
cal actions of elders Inthe family the child finds 
no well-defined personality model The boy child 
probably then absorbs a certam status factor from 
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The first Cooperative Sugar Factory 1n Uttar Pradesh, was dedicated tothe — j 
Nation by Pt Jawaharlal Nehru, the first Prime Minister of free India, on 


Bazpur today 1s a model town. Three decades ago, 1t was a backward rural 
township. It symbolises what a Cooperative of cane growers can achieve for 


the head of the family, but in all too many cases, 
enjoys no personal concern of the father figure 
beyond the disciplines of harder study However 
ambivalence comes from departures from moral 
codes imparted by religion for truth and purity 
when in the home situation ethics are frequently 
abandoned for personal gain 

The child then tends to take role models from 
outside the home and from the rowdy stieet boy to 
the gun-toting hero. on TV or films If you watch 
a group of boys laughing and shouting 1n a band on 
their own, thee is invariably one child, the show-off 
extrovert who leads the pack The studious, quiet 
children ın the group will go along with ıt, even if 
thatis not a role model for them, but all too often 
it 1s for a great many others, through college, with 
the lure of student politics, this becomes the hero 
10le model, not Gandhi or Nehru 

Confusing for the Indian child 1s all this psycho- 
logical plurality It is this factor we have to look at 
seriously if education is to achieve even some of the 
ideals planners have set before us 

It ıs for this reason, the education programme 
that combines useful physical work and objectives 
with academic ones, could give children a much 
needed value alteration package which would change 
their attitude and behaviour without being too 
perceptible At the same time, ingraining habits 
not supplied by the average family by the collective 
team spirit generated in the school system that 
receives public and local recognition, could bea 
change agent For habits make a nation, not depen- 
dence on past glories which, 1n any case, the young 
today have generally forgotten 
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S. K. Singh: Indo-Pak Relations 
(Contd, from page 162) 


All this must necessarily create the possibility of 
certain unprecedented hazards for the world at large 
The first 1s the danger of a nuclear holocaust Even 
aside from that, all experts of strategic and warfare 
recognise that any type of major war, even the non- 
nuclear one to begin with, among the great industrial 
powers, possessing developed technologies of weap- 
onry, will be suicidal all round. The other hazard 
which we face 1s the devastating effect of modern 
industrialisation and over population on global 
ecology The pollution of the environment can 
be a far greater threat than say one of the minor 
wars or upheavals in Africa, Latin America or Asia, 
amongst the non-industrial powers. The selfishness 
and the recklessness of those who indulge in military 
adventures 1s there, but the selfishness and reckless- 
ness of those who indulge in massive abuse of world’s 
environment ıs even greater The solution of these 
problems may perhaps be inter-related But it is clear 
that all these problems need solution 

Everything is not dismal There are some positive 
portents We have been watching this year the com- 
mencement made for the elimination of all short 
and medium range nuclear weapons This 1s a 
significant development For this ıs the first real 
reduction ın the numbers of these monstrosities 
after the Second World War We must not leave 
ıt all to the superpowers We too have to contribute 
to the process of disarmament, as Prime Minister 
Rajiv Gandhi has been insisting For this, the viol- 
ence, fanaticism and the clash of contradictory 
opinion in our world at large, will need to be tapered 
off Ideology hasits limits As ideas, all ideologies 
evolve Whatever might have been the orthodoxy 
of the past, competition 1n the sphere of economic 
production is no longer considered incompatible with 
Marxism-Leninism. Marxist-Leninist societies too 
are restructuring themselves in the overall context of 
openness and freedom, perestroika and glasnost As 
in the case of Marxists-Leninists, so also in the case 
of Social Democrats President Mitterrand has 
determinedly modified the operation of his socialism 
in France. In the capitalist world too, itis now 
acknowledged that supplyside economics which was 
based predominantly on ideology has not worked. 
After an effort to marginalise and enfeeble the UN 
suddenly the world, specially the great powers are 
beginning to see merit ın its continued visibility as a 
mechanism, and its virility and dynamism as an 
Organisation 

While brooding about the growth and development 
of foreign relations during the next century, we have 
to be aware that a continuum of history and diplo- 
macy do exist, and they need to be maintained We 
cannot forget that foreign affairs today must neces- 
sarily reflect the aspirations of millions of people 
who have become far more conscious of their place 
in the sun than they were during the preceding 
generations The co-mingling of political process 
with the media, especially the oral and visual media, 
has heightened the expectations of the masses all over 
the world Our system of communications today, 
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telegraph, telephone, telex, telefax, television, direct x 
telephone dialling all over the world, ensures that 2 
whatever happens ın any corner of the world, if > 


newsworthy, will get known globally within minu- 
tes Any structuring of political relationships, 1nclud- 
ing international ones, therefore, must take into 
account the inter-action of the aspirations of the 
masses with the calculations of those who used to 
think that they alone know best. 

Use of force against the masses as a means of 
carrying conviction 1s getting more and more I:mited. 
What has been happening in various countries of 
Latin America, and nearer home, in countries like 
the Philippines, Burma, etc, should convince the 
unheeding 

As a rule, we all concede that all sovereign count- 
ries must possess independence of decision-making 
However, it needs to be understood that the techno- 
logical revolution produced by space technology, the 
use of satellites for photography from space, com- 
monly called ‘spy in. the sky’ have tended to nudge 
weaker and smaller and less technologically oriented 
countries towards a new kind of colonialism. Internal 
political systems in the smaller and less vigilant 
countries may be affected by the advance of techno- 
logy in certain areas of functioning Problems of 
control and command 1n respect of sophisticated 
arms specially the nuclear arms are also tending to 
take decisions out of the hands of the military and 
putting them into those of civilian political leader- 
ships 


WE must now consider our own Asian environment 

Facing realities 1n international power relationships 
1s both wise and a factor ın the preservation of peace 
In years to come, China, Japan and India will have 
a growing impact on the economic, political and 
security aspects of the world, more specially of Asia 
And, why not There is ferment The three largest 
economies in Asia are stirring Changes have been 
taking place in the economies of Japan and China 
and India 

Luckily for us, Asia 1s not in serious trouble, 
However, this ferment certainly betokens a yearn- 
ing for change The direction which changes in 
these three countries take will determine what we 
make of the first two or three decades of the 
twentyfirst century The desire for change in 
the economic and political areas is deep through- 
out our entire region Any long-term change 
in this ancient and tradition-bound region 1s bound 
also to initiate transitions of a generational and sys- 
temic nature There 1s social and economic resur- 
gence in all the three societies I have mentioned 
But the changes which are being sought and experi- 
mented within China are of a gigantic scale and re- 
volutionary nature The fascinating aspect of this 1s 
that in the process China 1s returning to some of its 
traditional functioning its roots, its mnovativeness 
and the skills that have been part of its traditional 
products 

In Japan, the economic miracle of the world, the 
largest and fastest growing industrial production 
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society world history has ever seen, we see anxieties 
about problems of security Others who had provi- 
ded Japan security umbrella for more than four 
decades are no longer prepared to do so for free They 
suggest that Japan should make a larger outlay of its 
own resources for its own security Even today, when 
less than one per cent of Japan’s GDP 1s Spent on 
its self-defence, Japan 1s amongst the top dozen spen- 
ders ın the area of defence Ifıt expands its allocation 
of resources to the tune of 2 5 per cent of its GDP for 
defence, during the next five to 10 years, Japan will 
become the world's third largest spender for defence 
This will affect global perceptions of Japan's defen- 
sive capability However, even more importantly, 
this 1s bound to change Japan’s self-image as a 
power capable of affecting strategic balance ın the 
world All this will result in a totally changed strategic 
environment in the Asia-Pacific region, necessitating 
global re-adjustments On being asked to upgrade 
their defence efforts, and on being told at the same 
time, to transfer their military technology to the 
West, specially to the USA, inevitably there will be 
increased activism in the conduct of Japanese foreign 
policy, greater confidence about where they stand in 
the power spectrum during the twentyfirst century A 
younger generation of Japanese political leaders 1s 
growing up, with no particular feeling of guilt about 
the Second World War, and they are likely to feel 
little indebtedness to the USA for any kind of gene- 
rosity Such a resurgent Japan, due to its economic 
clout 1s not likely to be isolated or feel besieged 

India has so far pursued a self-conscious mixture 
of Gandhian, Fabian and Western model of produc- 
tion, distribution, consumption and development 
India 1s today full of questions within itself Its 
GDP has expanded, but not as much as it should 
have At the same time, it has achieved the miracle 
of being pretty nearly self-sufficient and self-reliant 
in its agricultural produce and its industrial func- 
tioning This has been an awesome achievement 
The expansion of the country’s scientific and techno- 
logical reservoir of trained manpower has gone far 
ahead of its literacy rate, which stands around 39 or 
40 per cent During the last decade-and-a-half its 
middle class has expanded, making it a maiket of 
size. This ıs an important development, for India’s 
indigenous production, and for making the country 
an attractive market for others, who are beginning to 
invest in the further building up of industries 
Simultaneously, perhaps inevitably; all this has 
given birth to problems that cannot be solved by 
pursuing old models of development More than half 
the population of India today 1s below 20 years of 
age More than 70 per cent below 33 years The next 
half century will be a difficult period for manpower 
development and absorption Our ancient crvilisation 
has now to solve the problem of creating adequate 
number of jobs for a chronologically young society, 
during the first half of the next century 

In many smaller national societies in the ASEAN, 
the SAARC and the Middle East regions, a new 
generation of assertive, better-educated younger 
people are likely to come into positions of authority. 
Their respect will be minimal for the deals, both 
domestic and international, earlier struck by the 
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previous generation This new generation of leaderà 
will be too qualified and assertive to be denied 
political voice 1n the decision-making of their socie- 
ties But, in the process, some eggs may get broken 

We are trying to address the problems likely to 
arise in the twentyfirst century, and affecting our 
regional and bilateral concerns THe solutions will 
require both imagination and ingenuity The 
nations of Asia have to adjust themselves to new 
economic realities, move towards assimilation of 
the attitudes of the new leadership they throw up, 
and play a more autonomous role in global matters 
Our quest for mutual inter-dependence can no 
longer remain a slogan of the goody-goody. It has 
become a critical necessity for all of us Asians Some 
degree of political and economic pain 1s inevitably 
involved when large groups or masses of peoples 
make major adjustments affecting many aspects of 
their everyday lives In the present case, pride born 
of serious, and severe nationalism will need to be 
tempered Each one of us can, in future, safeguard 
our own legitimate interests only if we are prepared 
not to ignore those of the others around us 

Where are we — India and Pakistan — likely to 
stand during the early part of twentyfirst century, 
in terms of our population, literacy and educational 
levels, industrialisation, food production, per capita 
Income, our capacity to feed ourselves and clothe 
ourselves, social tensions, economic well-being? It 1s 
our progress and performance in these areas that will 
matter, and powerfully affect our evolving relations. 

Apart from our own individual performance in 
these areas, our mutual bilateral relations. will also 
be affected by the economic social, military and 
strategic growth and development of those countries 
which have had a significant impact on foreign rela- 
tions within our region during the last two decades 
of the twentieth century Thus, we need to examine, 
therefore, the status of the mter-se relationships bet- 
ween the- two superpowers themselves, the two 
superpowers and China and Japan, and the two 
superpowers and industrialised Europe What direc- 
tion growth and economic development, or stag- 
nation take in the ASEAN countries and the oil 
producing countries of the Middle East, will also 
affect South Asian countries powerfully 

We must also analyse and assess as to how much 
further the world 1s likely to move towards real 
disarmament. What new technologies are likely to 
develop We need to remember that aberrations too 
take place For example, after the 1nitial use of 
chemical weapons during the First World War, the 
world had moved away from chemical weapons until 
the present decade Luckily after Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki nuclear weapons have not been used at 
all But again one should not forget that ın the 
last three decades, on four occasions, there have 
been serious threats of such weapons being used 
The spread of missiles of. varying lethalities has been 
further accelerated by wars such as the Falklands 
war and the Gulf (or Iran-Iraq) war 


e i 
IT 1s against this background that we need to consi- 
der future trends We need to bein the vanguard 
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of those pleading and struggling for comprehensive 
disarmament Indeed, apart from the considerations 
of war and peace, we should also keep in view how 
beneficiently disarmament measures are bound also 
to assistin conservation and ecology protection 
In a growing measure the new breed of disarmament 
economists feel that unless resources are released 
from the armament sector, major industrialised 
countries will not have the possibility to invest for 
development im disadvantaged societies Complica- 
ting all this 1s the fact that 1n the last decade several 
new countries have entered the race for arms and 
armament sales The enemy of idealism in such 
matters 1s not pragmatism, but cynicism 
We see around us significant amount of donor 
fatigue The philosophy and practice of international 
economic aid has undergone major changes between 
the 1950s and today Aid 1s becoming more and 
more a synonym for resources and loans -meant 
for building one's markets abroad, a kind of promo- 
tional expense, an aid to marketing A considerable 
portion of project aid, throughout the developing 
world, gets utilised for, and by, consultants and 
advisers from abroad  Debt-servicing burden for 
most developing countries has grown crushingly 
heavy Cautious and conservative countries like 
India had been able to foresee that the trme was fast 
approaching when the net resource transfer would 
be from the aided countries to the donor countries 
This time has already arrived Expanded trade on 
more equitable terms, taking into account the balance 
of payments of the less advantaged of the two trad- 
ing partners will require some discipline on the part 
of both sides Such a discipline ıs not always availa- 
ble In the ultimate analysis, all of us will have to 
pursue policies based on self-reliance and self*suffi- 
„ciency, production economics of scale and interdepe- 
ndence amongst regional countries Interdependence 
amongstourselves always brings greater dividends 
in a holistic sense, in the economic, political and 
strategic terms, than total dependence on any one 
major power or bloc That is why countries like 
Pakistan and India had elected to turn to non-align- 
ment ın the first place 
By the commencement of the twentyfirst century, 
world population is likely to stand at six billion Out 
of these six billion, one billion will be living in India. 
Out of this one billion roughly 325 million will be 
ling ın urban areas Approximately, 50 million 
will be graduates seeking white-collar jobs Problems 
of unemployment, housing, education, transport, 
health, water supply and sanitation for that period, 
are already attracting our thinking and planning in 
India today Somewhere 1n the Planning Commission 
of Pakistan a similar exercise must be going on. 
Changes in the field of energy consumption are 
going to continue affecting our lives The per capita 
consumption of energy per day in the world during 
the nineteenth century was 3 Kwh Today, it stands 
at over several hundred hundred times that The 
energe utilisation for heating and cooling, transpor- 
tation, aircrafts, railways, motor vehicles, etc adds 
upto something quite staggering Add to this major 
items like energy for electrification, industry, and 
irrigation and agriculture, lighting of homes and 
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streets; cooking, and all kinds of gadgets run of 
electricity which have crept into our daily lives. 
Here, one look at the evolving picture in our two 
countries In 1939, all India consumption of electri« 
city was 1805 million Kwh, (This was for today’s 
India plus Pakistan plus Bangladesh) In 1948, for 
India alone the figure had come upto 3500 million 
Kwh, and in 1987-88, it stands at 187, 976 million 
Kwh The figures for Pakistan were 2206 million 
Kwh 1n 1960, and 21,873 million in Kwh 1984 

India's own coal deposits are likely to last until 
the middle of twentysecond century Our oil reserves 
do not have that length of vivability unless of course 
new discoveries and strikes are made During the 
twentyfirst century the world will have to strive to 
achieve self-sufficiency in energy requirements One 
silver lining ın this pictuie 1s our considerable unex- 
ploited potentials ın natural gas When we think in 
terms of hydro-electric power, even granting that 
India can perhaps go in for ten times as much hydel 
power as we have achieved until now, we must cause 
and pay heed to the serious ecological problems that 
aie liable to be created — Hydel-power has some 
pretty lethal side effects like wiping out the benefits 
of firewood, timber, grazing grass, bamboo, etc 
affecting the top soil in many areas and adversely 
affecting ecology In overall terms, the economics of 
giant dams has not really proved all that economical 

The debate about the expansion of power produc- 
tion through nuclear means continues in India. We 
continue to expand our fabrication and utilisation of 
reactors Our functioning in respect of the entire 
nuclear fuel cycle has been fairly sophisticated, and the 
country has gotten into diverse fields like the designing 
and fabrication of pressurised water reactors, as also 
fast breeders Our achievements in research areas con- 
cerning fundamental nuclear physics, nuclear chem- 
istry, nuclear metallurgy and engineering have been 
satisfactory on the whole. The application of isotopes 
to various fields and applications 1n medicine, steri- 
lisation, agriculture, genetic engineering, health, 
pharmaceuticals, has been quite creditable 

Our space research has gathered momentum des- 
pite some set backs and failures But we can look with 
hope and anticipation at the strides that maybe made 
during the course of the next quarter of a century 

In the area of informatics, computer designing and 
manufacture, robotics, electronics, India's progress 
has not been unsatisfactory In basic and conceptual 
research our performance has brought us recognition. 
All these achievements have naturally generated 
greater national self-regard As of today, we can say 
that the national will and determination exists not to 
lag behind other leading scientific powers of the 
world, in these areas of scientific growth 

India’s middle class has burgeoned They repre- 
sent today a market of 80 millions The middle 
class is growing It will stand around 120 million by 
2020 AD This figure is larger than the population of 
any Western country, except the USA The Indian 
middle class is well-educated, sophisticated, demand- 
ing and like all other middle classes around the 
world, somewhat selfish and consumerist They are 
already demanding structural changes in the eco- 
nomy For all this, it 1s essential for us to move on 
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EXPERTS WANTED iN 
VARIOUS ACADEMIC FIELDS 


Ministry of Human Resource Development (Department of Education) admini- 
sters the Scholarships in various academic and professional fields These scholar- 
ships are offered either by the Government of India or by foreign Governments. 
To shortlist and 1nterview the candidates for these scholarships Selection Com- 
mittees are constituted ın respect of ‘each ‘scheme and country. In these 
Selection Committees experts 1n the various subject fields are also nominated as 
Members TA/DA will be paid to these Experts as per Government Rules when- 
ever their services are requisitioned The subjects in which these scholarships are 
offered are normally in the fields of Engineering and Technology; Physical and 
Natural Sciences; Humanities and Social Sciences; Agriculture; Animal Husbandry 
and Veterinary Sciences; Fine Arts; Language and Literature of different 
countries which offer the Scholarships/Fellowships. 


The Ministry invites the bio-data of Experts who might like to be put on the 
panels for constitution of the Selection Committees. These experts should be of 
the rank of a Professor in a University and should have sufficient teaching and 
research experience. Interested persons are requested to send tbeir bio-data with 
details 1n the following format: 


(i) Name 

(i1) Present position held 

(iu) Precise field of Specialisation 

(v1) Academic and Professional Qualifications 

(v) Number of years of teaching experience in the field of specialisation 
(v1) Number of years of research experience 

(vit) Official contact address 

(vii) Residential address 

(ix) Telephone Numbers : both office and residence 
(x) Telegraphic address 

(x1) Telex number (if any) 


Experts of the ranks of Professor may kindly send their applications through the 


Registrar or the Head of their organisation/Institution to Deputy Educational 


Adviser, National Scholarship Division, Ministry of Human Resource Development, 
Department of Education, Shastri Bhavan, New Delhi. Applications for empanel- 


"ment will be received upto end of October, 1988. 
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to the technologies oftomorrow A sound techno- 
logy development plan ıs a sine quo non also in the 
context of our foreign policy projections 

When an Indian projects his mind in respect of 
future international economic cooperation, he has 
necessarily to think in terms of the technologies we 
can absorb, and those we can create In this aspect 
too, we have already commenced something which, 
hopefully, will gather momentum during the twenty- 
first century We view our technology development 
plan, in the short, medium and long terms In the 
short term, we have to seek and apply technologies 
that we need urgently, and which may be available 

-elsewhere In the medium range, we have to induce 
development of technologies appropriate for our 
domestic economic environment This can be done 
both domestically, and through friendly and cooper- 
ative foreign powers with whom we already have 
industrial and economic linkages However, the long 
range plan, has to be based entirely on an effort to 
produce some selected future technologies with 
potential external markets By 2010 or 2020, India, 
according to our calculation, will need to be amongst 
the exporters of certain technologies We_have 
already done rather wellin the medium term per- 
spective We are conscious of the fact that techno- 
logy in today's world, 1sa commodity which is 
traded You develop technology, you sell technology, 
and you buy technology Exactly as in other items 
of trade, you must ın this matter too keep in view 
the balance of aspects : 

In the field of computers, as a developing country, 
we have apparently not done so badly We are cur- 
rently five to seven years behind the West 1n hardware 
development Our effort will be to bridge this gap 
in the next two decades However, 1n certain 1solated 
pockets within the hardware market, we can with 
some hard work carve out an area for ourselves, per- 
haps ın thefsemi-conductor complex, in a short period 

In the field of technology, our two countries 
should think far more in terms of cooperation and 
coordination than we have done so far Most of us 
do not seem to be conscious of the fact that by the 
end of twentyfirst century, fossil fuels, all over the 
globe, may have been exhausted as a source of 
energy Ihave already mentioned the new assertive 
leadership growing up in the oil-producing Middle 
East They may well be critical of their predecessor's 
concepts of price. management, marketing and poor 
utilisation of the resources generated from oil sales 


WHEN there is so much to do together, I am sad- 
dened by the preoccupation ofthe media in this 
country with what ıt calls India's hegemonistic aspir- 
ations Hegemony for what? And hegemony how? 
What 1s 1t that we do not possess already which such 
hegemony will provide for us India faces plénty of 
problems Why should we seek to add other people’s 
problems to our own indigenous ones? I foresee that 
in the next 30 years both our societies will be com- 
pelled by pressures not capable of being controlled 
by either of us propelling us both towards much 
closer cooperation and inter-dependence 

In my judgement, India 1s too poor in material 
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terms, too rich in spiritual ones, ever consciously to 
decide to over-ride nationalism or national aspira- 
tions of any other country We value our own free- 
dom too much not to respect yours Our freedom 
movement was nurtured in the philosophy of non- 
violence. During the first 15 years of our indepen- 
dence, we lived in the hope and dream of Akbar’s 
Sulh-i-kul We did not seek to arm ourselves or ex- 
pand our defence capability, And then 1962 hap- 
pened We have never sought to be pre-emptive in 
terms of our defence Even today, the world recog- 
nises that despite a highly developed technological 
capability in the nuclear field, India has refused to 
move towards nuclear weaponry The capacity 
indeed is there and well recognised, but the will to 
acquire nuclear weapons, engines of destruction is 
absent. I do hope that we will never be pushed 
through the folly of others to move in that direction, 
The lesson of history as read by De Gaulle 1s applica- 
ble to India too President De Gaulle had once said 
“France cannot be France without greatness " India 
too cannot sustain the diversity of its myriad langu- 
ages, climates, religions, multiplicity of cultural ethnic 
and philosophical inputs, unless there ıs a comm on 
Indianness about us And that Indianness is sustain- 
able only against the background of self-regard, self- 
respect, self-sufficiency and above all, self-knowledge 
I recognise that we are beset by exceptional problems, 
but I must assert too that we have a certain size in 
terms of population, area, production capacity, agri- 
cultural diversity, industrial productivity patterns, all 
of which toughen our nationalism and togetherness 

Whether it was the Telengana movement, or the 
language riots, or the Naxalite problem, or issues 
concerning the Nagas and the Mizos, or more recen- 
tly, Gorkhaland and Khalistan, a lot of pessimists 
round the world eagerly pronounced India's impend- 
ing collapse and disintegration This has not hap- 
pened, anditis not likely to happen This I say 
for all that binds our Indianness together 1s stronger 
than the elements pushing some of us temporarily 
towards a contrary view 

Above all, our people have innovativeness, a capa- 
city to learn, and produce, and invent Nobody can 
and should expect us to offer to reduce our size 
and shape merely so that we resemble what may, 
in their imagination, be an acceptable, normal size 
Countries do not become great by shouting They 
become great through hardwork, and idealism and 
the national genius of their peoples They become 
great by realising their own potential and opportuni- 
ties Greatness 1s not a matter of military strength 
It 1s something that concerns the spirit, philosophy 
creativity and real capability I belong to an India 
which refuses to think small in matters which con- 
cern our future 

We have withstood criticism. for a long time and 
from diverse sources You may recall that Lord 
Macaulay thought that there was no quality either 
inthe Urdu or the Sanskrit literature His sister 
once wrote that there were no sweet fruits available 
in India Likewise, Dubois remarked that there were 
no sweet smelling flowers ın India Sir John Bird- 
wood who worked hard fortthe preservation of Indian 
handicrafts got very offended with the art historian 
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EB Havell because the latter had praised the art 
of Ajanta paintings as typical of Indian art Bird- 
wood refused to recognise Ajanta paintings as 
great ait, or even minor art Even Sir Edward Lut- 
yens, who planned New Delhi, kept saying that he 
had a low opinion of Indian architecture, including 
the architects who were responsible for the Taj 
Mahal For both our countries the time is come 
when we should be able to shrug such criticism. 
India and Pakistan have to plan now to ensure 
that their bilateral relations develop in the coopera- 
tive manner demanded by their economic and 


Jyoti Jafa : Punjab Stability 
(Contd from page 168) 
In Punjab, asin Assam, the process of growth has 
been artificially stunted by labelling them *'frontline 
States" in this era of long“range air strike and nuclear 
capability 
There are other similarities between the Assam 
and Punjab situations There was an explosion of 
vernacular education 1n both states, creating aware- 
ness atid literacy — which 1s 42 per cent 1n Punjab 
But there 1s lack of employment for these literate 
youths who shun manual labour This makes them 
prone to regionalism In Assam it threw up the 
Assam agitation, and massacres of non-Assamese 
settlers In Punjab the All-India Sikh Students 
Federation now seeks political power like Prafull 
Mahanta’s student-leader based AGP Government 
In both States, bifurcation and the influx of refugees 
after partition has created resentment, demographic 
tensions, identity crisis, economic rivalry, and 
violence In Punjab, there 1s also a caste/class war 
on between the haves and have-nots Punjab's land- 
holdings have shrunk, but the population keeps 
mereasing Earlier, the armed forces, police, and 
paramilitary units absorbed Punjab’s surplus man- 
power Or they migrated abroad, and found jobs in 
other parts of India Today, a study of recruitment 
lusts reveals a definite bias against the recruitment 
of Punjabis — specially Sikhs — ın the security 
forces Most Western countries dislike coloured 
rmmigrants, and visas are hard to get The 1984 
riots have added to Sikh insecurity, although Indians 
constitutionally enjoy the right to live and work any- 
where except in restricted areas like Kashmir and 
North-East India's tribal States 
Apart from blocked employment opportunities, 
according to the Economic Times Data Bank 1988, 
the Punjabi 1s heir to a fiscal policy which does not 
allow him to plough his savings back into 1ndustrial 
investment Conspicuous consumption only fuels the 
resentment between the haves and have-nots Inspite 
of 1ts resource management record, growth potential, 
“and the fact that ıt ıs the largest contributor of 
wheat and rice to the Central pool, Punjab does not 
know how to make the quantum jump from an 
agrarian to an industrial economy Because all 
Indian financial institutions are government control- 
led "Therefore all would-be entrepreneurs have to 
beg Delhi’s permit quota-kickback raj for licences 
and economic subsidies to set up any industry and 
keep it running,” explained the head of a 700-year 
old Amritsar merchant family “So how is the 
employment problem going to be solved? By 
youngsters opting for easy money through smuggl- 
ing, crime, and terrorism.” 


technological compulsions. Some of the factors and 
elements I have discussed today require indepth 
attention and more discussion More than that, both 
cotintries need to rise above the ugliness of their 
memories and think of tLe future in. terms of what 
the Buddha said ın the Dhammapada’ 

Our life ıs shaped by our mind we become that which we 

think ‘Suffering follows an evil thought as the wheels of 


a carf follow the oxen that draw it 

Joy follows a pure thought like shadow that never leaves 
For hatred can never put an end to hatred 

Love alone can 

This 1s the unalterable law C 


Most Punjabis feel that where industrial develop- 
ment is concerned, they are deliberately being kept 
half a century behind regions like Maharashtra, 
Gujarat, Bengal, Bihar, Tamil Nadu, and Karna- 
taka’ Punjab's economic and statistical organisation 
supports this view | "Industrialisation has not picked 
up to the desired level partly for want of large 
industrial units in the public sector In the absence - 
of such units, the process of setting up ancilliary 
units has not made much headway In Punjab, the 
share of agriculture in total income 1s still much 
higher, and that of manufacture much lowe: This 
clearly shows the lop-sided character of Punjab’s 
economy " ` 

The recently allocated paper and sugar factories 
and Pepsıco will take years before going into pro- 
duction and generating jobs As a self-saving . 
measure, Punjab can switch over from foodgrain 
production to cash crops and export-oriented agro- 
industries 1n the private sector The business com- 
munity can itself generate resources to invest in 
Punjab and order to create a bulwark against 
extremism and separatism More sugar mills, 
machine tool factories, fashion garments and sports 
‘goods manufacturing units would provide local 
employment opportunities for the very people being 
sucked into the terrorist network Licence facilities 
and financial subsidies from the government would, 
of course, go a long way to tackle the economic 
causes of violence in punjab 

The arms dumped 1n Pakistan by the US and the 
Islamic bloc between 1979 and 1988 for the Afghan 
mujahideen are floating around, finding ready buyers/ ' 
users in this strife-torn subcontinent Foreign 
powers always benefit from a countrys’ internal 
dissensions Therefore it 1s up to us to understand 
and remove the imbalances within our own society 
that lead to terrorism and separatism 

The need ıs for constructive rethinkmg on socia], 
economic, administrative, and psychological strate- 
gies as an effective alternative to measures like’ 
“bulldozing” all shops and homes around the Golden 
Temple Or making dangerous deals with extremists 
and fundamentalists 


Workable solutions like the ones suggested here 
can only be implemented by responsible Punjabis 
and trustworthy administrators working together 
for a common objective Only determined mobulisa- 
tion of public opinion and people's resistance to 
violence of any kind — extremist or state-sponsored 
— will halt anarchy m Punjab Persecuted people 
progress very easily from the ghetto to the masada 
complex. Heaven help India (and Pakistan too) if 
the Sikhs]go the way of Palestinian and Afghan 
mujahideen. |] 
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Of Dams and Displacement 


VIMAL BALASUBRAHMANYAN 


Eve now and again one comes across a news item 

about oppositton to this or that big hydel project 
Sometimes the argument is that the dam will cause 
ecological disaster Sometimes the argument is that 
thousands of people, often tribals. will be rendered 
homeless and their way of life destroyed Often the 
argument is a combination of both—as in the case 
of the Bodhghat (Indira Sarovar) hydel project in 
Bastar district of Madhya Pradesh. 

A report in the Sunday Observer (August 7) says 
that a global environment conference in San 
Francisco has described the Tehri and Narmada 
valley projects as anti-people because of the environ- 
mental damage they will cause and because of the 
large numbers of people they will displace An artı- 
cle in the ‘Agenda’ column of the Times of India 
(August 9) argues that adequate rehabilitation of 
people displaced by dams 1s virtually impossible, 
partly because of non-availability of alternative land 
The more one looks at it the more it seems that the 
two primary aspects to determine the validity of a 
dam-ecological impact and human 1mpact—have to 
be seen as two separate questions, and that the 
arguments arising from them assessed separately. 

I remember how, some years ago, a Leftist friend 
used to grumble that predictions of ecological dis- 
aster were unsound and that environmental repair 
was indeed possible I remember also that while 
I had no doubt about the sincerity of his belief, I 
had serious doubts about the integrity of those who 
would be entrusted with the task of ecological repair, 
if at all such repair were feasible. 

In the Bodhghat case for instance, my instinct 1s 
to accept the arguments of the environmental groups 
opposing the dam and to take the stand that unless 
the Government can convincingly show that the 
ecological destruction can, indeed, be set right, there 
1s every reason to oppose the dam 

An environmentally unsound project has no 
justification even 1f the Government's resettlement 
plans for the displaced people are adequate On the 
other hand, supposing, for argument’s sake, the pro- 
ject 1s indeed ecologically acceptable. Then, until 
and unless a just resettlement policy is adopted and 
implemented, there should be no question of going 
ahead with the project 

The Narmada Case A voluminous report sent to 
me by a friend from Gujarat describes the experien- 
ces of the Vahine-Arch ın getting the State Govern- 
ment to announce a just rebabilitation and 
resettlement (R and R) policy for the people, mainly 
tribals, who are being displaced by the Sardar 
Sarovar (Narmada) project. The report not only 
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narrates the story of an important campaign but 
also reveals dimensions generally not widely discus- 
sed. Particularly enlightening 1s the section where 
the Vahini attempts to answer the doubts expressed 
by sceptical friends over the objectives of the strug- 
gle—friends who feel that demanding an R and R 
policy implies condoning the present style of 
development through giant projects 
To summarise, the history of the struggle goes 
some thing like this 
(1) The 1978 Narmada Water Dispute Tribunal 
Award (NWDT), announced by the Gujarat 
Government, promises five acres of irrigable land 
to each oustee family, regardless of the amount of 
individual ownership (Joint holding is generally 
the norm among these people) However, the 
Award says nothing about the /andless oustees who 
live off Government waste land and furest land. 
(2) A Government order of June 1979 goes back 
on its own promise and states that five acres will 
be given per Joint landholding and not to indivi- 
dual families as stated ın the Award. The land- 
less oustees are still out in the cold The GO is 
totally rejected by the oustees and with this 
begins the organised struggle for a just resettle- 
ment policy 
(3) In 1983 the World Bank displays interest in 
the R and R policy and the Vahini writes to the 
Bank about the plight of the oustees. 
(4) In March 1984, the oustees submit a memo- 
randum to the Government, demanding land as 
promised in the NWDT Award, and extension of 
its provisions to the landless oustees A public 
Interest petition is filed in the High Court and 
later ın the Supreme Court and a commission of 
inquiry 1s appointed 
(5) Meanwhile, a group within the World Bank, 
which 1s strongly committed to a just settlement 
policy, insists on having a meeting with the 
Vahini The Bank team includes a Californian 
anthropologist who has studied the problems of 
displaced people all over the world. 
As a result of all this activity, and pressure from 
the Bank, a Loan Agreement 1s signed by the 
State Government in May, 1985, which is an 
improvement on the NWDT Award since it also 
safeguards the interests of the landless oustees. 
(6) Since then, at every step, the problem is the 
gap between the State Government's paper-pro- 
mises and what it is actually prepared to concede. 
In April 1987, a Bank team visits interior villages 
of the project area, verifies the Vahini’s com- 
plaints of non-implementation, and takes the 
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strong step of halting disbursement of the loan. 
(7) With no options left, the State Government 
announces in December 1987, an R and R 
policy which, the Vahini notes with some asto- 
nishment, promises even more than asked for! 
For, ın addition to ‘land of choice’, the State 
Government goes on to promise ex-gratia payment 
to cover the difference between market price of 
the new land and compensation given for the old 
land. Subsequent Government orders extend this 
promise to the landless oustees 

(8) The above capsule may sound like the saga of 
a successful struggle culminating in a happy 
ending, but the Vahini warns that the fight is far 
from being over 

The State Government remains consistently callous 
about keeping its word. Three months after the 
liberal new R and R policy announced 1n. December 
1987, the additional collector 1n charge of implemen- 
tation chooses to interpret the Government order to 
mean five acres compensation per joint landhold- 
ing—that is, in reality, the Government has never 
had any intention of budging from its 1979 position, 
regardless of all that ıt has announced in 1ts own 
official resolutions 

A colourful Government brochure distributed 
among the oustees, highlighting the provisions of the 
new R and R policy, states 1n the last paragraph that 
no claim can be made on the basis of the brochure! 

So incensed are the oustees by this brazenness, 
that in a massive ‘Patrika Rally’, they send back by 
post to the Chief Minister, every copy of his pretty 
booklet, with an arrow drawn from the mouth on 
his picture on the first page to the last contradictory 
paragraph (An interesting experience for Amarsinh 
Chowdhury to receive ın the mail, hundreds of his 
own pamphlets.) 

On May 14 this year, that 1s almost ten years after 
the first NWDT milestone, the Narmada oustees 
bold a convention at Vadgam, attended by suppor- 
ters from different walks of life, as well as by oustees 
from Maharashtra and Madhya Pradesh who too 
will be affected by the dam The convention passes 
several resolutions, and reiterates its demand fora 
just R and R policy, which should be applicable to 
oustees 1n the other two states too. The final slogan 
adopted 1s * “No rehabilitation, no dam” 

Evaluating the campaign, and referring to the 
doubts expressed by “friendly critics", the Vahini 
tries to answer some of the questions which disturb 
the radical friends who are uncomfortable about 
the 1deological implications of this campaign 

Because of persistent double-talk by the Govern- 
ment, Vahint sympathisers wonder what 1s the use of 
wresting promises which will not be kept The 
Vahini’s answer is that ten years ago, when they 
started by demanding a just R and R policy, the 
same critics had said that the Vahini was chasing a 
mirage Now that the R and R policy has indeed 
become a reality, the critics warn that it won't be 
implemented 

And yet, the policy has become possible only 
because of organised struggle and the many forces 
which combined to achieve this are stil] at work 
Besides, the oustees are now fully aware of what is 
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their due, and these rights are in turn enshrined in 
legally enforceable Government orders. They have 
taken the initiative to locate alternative lands The 
outcome of the case pending ın the Supreme Court 
could also prove helpful Of course there is no room 
for complacency, but there 1s no reason either why 
the fight for a just resettlement should not continue 
on a hopeful note 

Since it 1s the Gujarat Government that is promi- 
nently involved, the fight has been with the authori- 
ties of that State. But inevitably the other affected 
States must follow suit The Loan Agreement with 
the World Bank clearly provides for similar measures 
1n all the three states But, no doubt, pressure will 
have to be exerted on the “‘slumbering bureaucracy” 
of MP and Maharashtra 

Radical critics feel that the entire style of anti- 
people development through huge projects should be 
opposed They are doubtful about the role of the 
World Bank Agreeing to an R and R policy, they 
feel, 1s tantamount to acquiescing in the present 
development policy 

The Vahini’s stand is that if the oustees are not 
going to be adequately resettled, then work on the 
dam must stop 

The report draws a distinction between opposition 
to the dam because of its supposed disadvantages on 
the one hand, and the objective of getting a just R 
and R policy implemented on the other. According 
to the Vahin1, the oustees of the three states are not 
opposing the dam as such, but are only demanding 
as Just resettlement, and that their wishes should be 
respected The Vahını adds “If the dam needs to 
be stopped, we must build up a strong case against 
it on other grounds, and mount a campaign against 
it" In other words, as I understand it, the point 
being made is that the two are separate issues and 
have to be looked at separately I found it interest- 
ing that throughout the Vahini report there 1s no 
mention anywhere of the environmental arguments 
against the Narmada project. 

“Shun ideological hang-ups” Elaborating its 
attitude to development policy as a whole, the Vahini 
argues that the process of getting an R and R policy 
implemented will set up 1ts own dynamics. It will 
become a precedent which other state governments 
will have to follow, especially in the case of World 
Bank-funded projects, as so many of them are The 
R and R policy will necessarily have to be raised to 
a priority level by the planners in future projects, 
and in existing ones, and the authorities will realise 
that they cannot continue to treat 1t in an off-hand 
manner Jt must force the planners to think twice 
about reckless huge projects which they will not be 
able to 1mplement unless they are able to ensure a 
just resettlement 


The Vahini report ends by calling on like-minded 
activities to check their scepticism and unite for the 
“networking of democratic forces within and outside 
the Establishment, within and outside the national 
boundaries, without any ideological hang-ups”. 

Postscript ` The Vahinr's approach appears to have 
Its points. A follow-up report on the May 14 
Vadgam convention says that the show of organised 
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strength has had some impact. Ata public meeting 
soon after, the CM 1s reported to have announced 
that the oustees' demands would be met In the 
CM's speech, a few bureaucrats were predictably 
made the scapegoats to explain away the Govern- 
ment’s failures, but this was not surprising. What 
ıs important 1s that some gains certainly have been 
made, and the focus on R and R ın Gujarat must 
have its own fall-out 


Some Afterthoughts I thought the Vahini’s evalua- 
tion of the Narmada Valley struggle and the 1ssue of 
displacement presents a fresh approach to a perp- 


Hanumantha Rao: ‘Eighth Plan 
(Contd. from page 170) 


programme for such a reform at least 1n the case of 
a few crucial enterprises 

Major changes have been made in the last few 
years in our fiscal policy, industrial policy and trade 
policy The adverse impact of these changes 1s 
becoming clear in terms of the emerging resources 
crunch, high growth in consumer durables, stag- 
nation 1n saving rate and balance of payments crisis 
Itis, no doubt, desirable to free the economy from 
unnecessary bureaucratic controls and regulations 
and to promote competition among the enterprises 
with a view to raising the overall efficiency 1n the 
economic system. 

But, while implementing these measures we have 
to ensure that the operation of the economic system 
does not lead to the concentration of economic 
power and to the further widening of economic 
inequalities The diffusion of entrepreneurship by 
providing adequate incentives to the small-scale 
sector and to the new entrants can alone promote 
industrial democracy 1n the country There 1s also the 
question of conserving scarce foreign exchange re- 
sources and mobilising internal resources for 1nvest- 
ing in the essential sectors Unbridled consumerism 
and inessential consumption can defeat the obectives 
of equity as well as self-reliance 

It should be borne in mind that 1n a democratic 
polity like ours, the objectives of social justice can 
not be limited to rural sector alone while contrary 
trends are allowed to grow inthe rest of the eco- 
nomy This is just not possible Therefore, our 
industrial policy, trade policy and fiscal policy have 
to be continuously evaluated and monitored to 
ensure that the objectives of equity and self reliance 
are not undermined 

It ıs becoming increasingly difficult to find adequ- 
ate resources for public investment, particularly 
because the saving rate in the economy seems to have 
stagnated oris rising very slowly But we can not 
become indifferent to the increasing requirements for 
public investment Even if the private sector is 
allowed to enter some of the areas which have been 
essentially under the public sector, ıt will not make 
much difference to the availability of overall re- 
sources in the economy Besides, the requirements 
of public investment 1n sectors where private sector 
would be either unwilling to enter or which are 
beyond its means, for instance, education, health, 
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lexing duestion— which is why Ï felt it necessary to 
present it to a wider audience I began by mention- 
ing the frequent news items about opposition to this 
or that dam Generally one ıs never very clear about 
what exactly are the questions involved One tends 
to want a simple answer to the simple question Is 
the opposition valid ? Is the project valid ? And 
obviously there are no simple answers when the 
questions themselves are so complex I am not 
suggesting that the Vahini’s analysis 1s the last. word 
on the matter But } do feel that their report high- 
lights facets which have not been aired before and, 
therefore, well worth thinking about O 


other items of minimum needs programme, poverty 
alleviation programmes and above all, the various 
infrastructural investments, are bound to increase. 
This would necessarily entail sacrifices in respect of 
messential investments and consumption ın the eco- 
nomy 

Therefore, a time has come when the Planning 
Commission should undertake a serious exercise to 
estimate the requirement of resources for public 
investment 1n the next 10-15 yeais, if our social and 
economic objectives are to be achieved. In the light 
of such unavoidable requirements, we have to take a 
serious view as to the magnitude of sacrifices that have 
to be necessarily 1mposed on the inessential sectors of 
the economy Its implications for the pattern of 1n- 
dustrial output and the instruments for curtailing’ 
1nessential investments and consumption have to be 
worked out Otherwise, guided by the market forces, 
the investments ın sectors catering to elitist consump- 
tion may increase As a result, 1f income inequalities 
increase further and we fail to mobilise resources for 
meeting the minimum requirements of public invest- 
ment for development, social unrest and tensions are 
bound to increase threatening the very stability of 
our democratic polity. 

Therefore, for achieving our plan objectives we 
have to simultaneously work with an equal vigour on 
three fronts, namely technological upgradation of 
the economy, restructuring of institutions (whether 
it ıs land and credit reform or managerial] reform of 
public enterprises), and redeployment of resources 
from inessential sectors to the priority sectors The 
Eighth Plan should clearly bring out these imperatives 
of development so that public at large in the coun- 
try 1s made aware of the consequences of opting for 
a path of development where social justice and self- 
reliance are the prime objectives Then only wecan 
mobilise the support of the large majonty of our 
population for undertaking these tasks O 

—————MM— M——— 
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HE aiticle captioned “Toing Women in Hindi 


Journals" written by Mrinal Pande in the 
Mainstream issue dated August 20, 1988 1s mislead- 
ing in more respects than one insofar as ıt seeks to 
analyse the editorial contents of our fortnightly news- 
magazine Mancrama 

Mrinal Pande, in her survey, has focussed on the 
largest selling women’s magazines Manorama and 
Grihshobha The correct circulation and readership 
figures of Manorama are as follows 


Circulation 

(As per ABC July December '87)  1,94,708 
Readership 25,80,000 
(As per MRAS/BURKE Survey 
NTS-III-1987) SS 


Mrinal Pande picked up eight issues of Grthshobha 
and only seven issues of Manorama (out of which 
two were knitting specials and one was cookery 
special) The selection itself was wrong because of 
the following reasons (1) issues of the two maga- 
zines of the identical period were not considered, and 
(2) Manorama being a fortnightly, deserved inclusion 
of twice the number of issues than Grihshobha which 
1$ a monthly 

itis obvious that Mrinal Pande has not made an 
indepth study of the editorial concept and contents 
of Manorama She has arrived at lopsided, immature, 
hasty conclusions, mainly based on letters to the 
editor, published ın Manorama, and some articles 
which were not even properly read We expected a 
better analysis from Mrinal Pande who herself hàp- 
pened to be the first editor of The Times. of India's 
monthly for women, Vama, though she parted 
company with it after the magazine failed to click 
with the kind of editorial concept she had tried to 
implement 

The satı story, published ın Manorama had a 
definite stance and the blame foi the perpetuation of 
customs like sot; was squarely put on the society 
lt ıs not difficult to understand that social mores 
have not changed over the years and that is the 
reason the saz: system 1s still prevalent 

We emphasised in the article that just by shouting 
slogans against the system, ıt could not be eradi- 
cated, ıt required a social change at all levels Could 
the story be considered irrelevant, as seems to be the 
impression which Mrinal Pande has? 

We analaysed the January-July 1987 issues of 
Manorama to assess the coverage given in Manorama 
regarding women-achievers and the working women 
The issues are simular for self-employed women 
They are, 

Jan (I) 1987 (a) women entrepreneurs of Bihar, 
(b) a gem from the world of science, (c) national 
women’s conference, (d) young girls of today and 
their tensions 

Jan (II) 1987 Aap Se Miliye a column on women 
who have done well 1n any field of social and cultural 
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activity Women mentioned in it — Shobha, a dancer 
of promise, Pushapa Thakur, a terracota artist, 
Deepa Kaul, UP Minister for. Information, Pramila 
Badhwar Mehta, a Deputy Minister in UP 

Feb (I) 1987. Buniyaad Taking advantage of femi- 
nine sensitivity 

March (II) 1987 (a) joint womens programme a 
cry against exploitation. of women, (b) community 
marriages a commendable experiment, (c) Shrimati 
Shanti Trivedi — her dedication to social work 

April (II) 1987 An ambitious wife Why a problem 
for her husband? 

May (1) 1987 (a) Amniocentesis What we have 
gained What have we lost? (b) Sex exploitation 
women's rights 

May (IT) 1987 Are daughters really a burden 
for the parents? 

June (IT) 1987 Two 1mpoitant decisions of law 
First, on the responsibility of daughters towards the 
maintenance of their old parents Second, the 
right of Hindu widows over ancestral property 

Issues mentioned above reveal Manorama's con- 
cern for self-employed women Their problems 
and aspirations have been taken into account and 
an effort has been made to make them confident 
enough to take their decisions 

The profile of a woman which emerges from 
Manorama 1s that of a woman ın the transition stage 
-— a woman who 15 aware and who is learning to 
shoulder the responsibilities of both a bread-earner 
and a housewife. 

Manorama does not reach the lower middle class 
and, therefore, does not boast to cater to this 
segment Howeve1, ıt does believe in improving 
the Jot of women to develop self-confidence and a 
will to fight as equal partners with their male 
counterparts 1n the society 

Regular coverage has been given to various sub- 
jects which make women aware of their rights and 
responsibilities Relevant topics such as dowry, 
satı, women’s rights have been discussed and 
analysed 

Manorama tries to keep women upwardly mobile 
so that these attitudes percolate down to women 
in the lower strata also  Hasn't Mrinal Pande 
heard of TV sets in slum areas? That’s the changing 
lifestyle 

To remain commercially viable, women’s 
magazines all over the world mostly concentrate on 
utility-oriented and personality-grooming editorial 
packaging to attract wide and potential readership 
among those who can buy those magazines In the 
process, these magazines also take up issues that 
are of concern to women as a class Unfortunately, 
Mrinal Pande has taken an extremely narrow view 
of “toiling women" In fact, today most of 
the women — doctors, professionals, beauticians, 
teachers, office executives, and even housewives — 
are ‘toilmg’ for survival, growth and a lifestyle of 
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their choice. 

Broadly speaking, they are all ‘toiling women’ — 
well covered by Manorama's utility-oriented and 
personality-grooming editorial packaging 

How then, 1s Mrinal Pande’s analysis valid? She 
should not have been allowed by Mainstream to 
usurp the right to censure our magazine on the basis 
of her narrow and lopsided understanding about 
toiling women  It'sa case of a biased writing on 
her part, not befitting the editorial concept of 
Mainstream, 


Alok Mitra 
Editor-in-Chief, Manorama 


MRINAL PANDE REPLIES 


Unfortunately Alok Mitra has got the concept of 
self-employed women ın the poverty sector all 
wrong It was stated several times 1n the above men- 
tioned article that the aim of the exercise was to 
trace the portrayal of toiling women in the poverty 
sector, (especially their rural counterparts) who were 
self-employed, ın the popular Hindi women's maga- 
zines, and not women entrepreneurs, dancers, munis- 
ters and Deputy Ministers The paper was written 
for the National Commission. on Self-Employed 
Women who had defined their target group as all 
labouring women below the poverty line 

Since the article was not a comparative study of 
two magazines, to say that the exact ABC figures 
were not quoted or equal numbers of issues were 
not monitored, or that non-cookery-beauty special 
issues should have been selected, 1s to miss the point 
altogether 

The cookery-beauty-embroidery and knitting 
specials of Manorama, of which there are at least 
half a dozen each year, are the highest-selling issues 
as any one whois familiar with the marketing of 
Hindi periodicals, knows It was thus entirely logical 
to select these, to see how the issues, which were 
being read by the largest numbers of women readers, 
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were treating the issue of the toiling Indian women. 
As for my article describing. the story on satı as 
‘irrelevant’, the adjective 1s entirely Alok Ma£tra’s 
own What I said, was that the article 1n Manorama 
was just a rehash of what had been printed upto- 
date by others on the subject, and that ıt too ended 
with the vague and pompous blaming of the ‘social 
system’ (Alok Mitra almost underscores this further 
by again demanding ‘social change at all levels’ ) 
The long list furnished by Alok Mitra. gives no 
names which could (or would like to) belong to that 
particular dark zone that lies below the poverty line. 
Yes, I have not only heard of, but also seen some 
TV sets in slums of Bombay, Bangalore and Calcutta 
but they did not belong to the toiling women the 
paper was talking about Such sets as there were, 
belonged to some downwardly mobile sections of the 
urban middle classes, squeezed out of the urban 
housing market, and slum dodas or boot-leggers 
Alok Mitra finds my article biased and based on 
disinformation He might like to learn that my 
“narrow and lopsided understanding about (sic) 
toiling women", 1s based not only on my long expe- 
rience as a journalist and a writer, but also on eigh- 
teen months of touring the country with Ela R Bhatt, 
as a member of the National Commission on Self- 
Employed Women, during which apart from meet- 
ings with various government and non-governmental 
bodies and grassroots level of functionaries, we had 
some 600 meetings with groups of toiling self-em- 
ployed women All of them felt neglected, by the 
government, by the media, by the citizens 
“Your TV your chhapakhana (press) all are for the 
rich who have money to buy and have time to read 
and see ma, what do they care for us?" these women 
said again and again 
What would  Alok Mitra answer them one 
wonders? 
— Wait for social change at all levels? 
— Be upwardly mobile? 
— Wait for the ‘right attitudes’ to percolate 
down to your strata? [] 
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G Parthasarathi : Radhakrishnan 
(Contd from page 16) 


Union in recent times 1s placing great emphasis on 
intellectual, artistic and spiritual values Freedom 
of thought 1s the nerve centre, so to say, of every 
kind of higher life, intellectual and artistic And 
as I look around I find a greater intellectual freedom, 
greater intellectual cooperation, greater cultural 
unification taking place in the Soviet Union and in 
other countries also We must make the world 
safe for diversity, for peace, for cultural cooperation, 
for international understanding ” 

Radhakrishnan constantly emphasised that the 
peaceful co-existence commended by India was not 
a policy of passive and negative co-existence but 
one of active and fruitful cooperation among the 
people of the world" Again, “‘when we talk about 
co-existence it does not mean that the aggrieved 
and the aggressor should live together We will 
do our utmost to help the oppressed to redeem 
themselves from oppression " 

As President of the Indian Republic, Radha- 
krishnan acted as friend and counsellor to three 
Prme Ministers Jawaharlal Nehru, Lal Bahadur 
Shastri and Indira Gandhi When Radhakrishnan 
passed away in April 1975, Indira Gandhi said of 
him “It was our good fortune to have him 
as Vice-President for ten years and as President 
for five years As a statesman, he had deve- 
loped understanding of all the practical pro- 


blems of nation building, and contributed signi- 
ficantly to the consolidation of our political and 
parliamentary traditions " 

Radhakrishnan's longest and closest association 
in public life was with Jawaharlal Nehru In any 
country the relationship between a head of the State 
and the head of the government, the relationship 
between the two calls for mutual understanding 
and respect, candour and trust These prevailed in 
the highest degree during the years that Radha- 
krishnan was President and Jawaharlal Nehru was 
Prime Minister 

There was a void in Radhakrishnan’s life, as in 
that of the country, with the death of Jawaharlal 
Nehru in May 1964 Ina broadcast to the nation 
on May 26, 1965, Radhakrishnan described Nehru 
as “‘an earnest of the age to come, the age of world 
men with world compassion Tbe best way to 
honour his memory is to get on with the work 
which he left unfinished, his work for peace, justice 
and freedom at home and abroad ”’ 

Radhakrishnan himself made a. great. contribution 
towards the realisation of these objectives To 
remind ourselves of it and, more importantly, to 
make the younger generations aware of the signi- 
ficance of Radhakrishnan's life-work 1s our duty not 
only on this occasion of the birth centenary but on a 
sustained basis in the coming years This should serve 
as a stimulus to thinking and dedicated service in 
consonance with the values cherished by Gandhiyi, 
Jawaharlal Nehru and Radhakrishnan OD 
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Remedy and Reach. 


— That’s modern medicine for you. 


For more than 50 years your 
health has been our foremost 
responsibility The reason why 
we have been consistently 
upgrading the standard of our 
medicines Through meticulous 
research and strict quality 
control at every stage of 
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To ensure that the largest 
numbers benefit from our 
tradition of 
health care 
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most reliable 


Radio Communication Systems. 


It all started with the malang of 
Japan's first spark and arc 
transmitters in 1915 What followed 
were a series of transmitting tubes, 
the world's first magnetron, 
weather and mame radars, echo 
sounder, microwave and multiplex 
radio communications equipment 


And today, Japan Radio Co (JRC) 
makes hundreds of Electronic and 
Radio equipments for Land, Sea 
and Air To meet users’ demands 
and expectations in over 

70 countnes 


Easy-to-use, reliable and high- 
performance products 

These qualities in JRC products 
are a result of the production 
system based on the State of-Art 
technology The system 
incorporates consistent 
manufacturing processes and 
stringent quality controls Using 
the newest applicable 
manufacturing and testing 
equipment and facilities 


Research & Development. with 
future in mind 

One very important reason for 
JRC's success the world over is 
innovation Through an ongoing 
process of R & D,JRC finds it 
necessary to keep up with the 
changing needs of the society 
Take for mstance, JRC Automatic 
Mobile Telephone System and 
Satellite earth stations 


Automatic Mobile Telephone 
System 

This system provides quality voice 
communication anywhere and 
anytime Even while moving ın , 
crowded city All of its endless 
uses result in speeded up 
communication and higher work 
efficiency 


Satellites-for most economica’ 
and reliable communication 
JRC's Small Traffic Satellite Earth 
Station is ideal for transmitting 
information to such remote areas 
where other forms of transmissior 
are difficult due to economic and 
geographic reasons 


The satellite also provides services 
such as telephone, teletype, 
facsimile and data 

transmissions 


The Maritime Satellite 
Communications System provides 
instant quality communication 

via telephone and telex from 

sea to land 


deren Radio Co,Ltd Tokyo 


Representatives ın India 

Virgo Marketing Private Ltd 
507, Rohit House, 

3, Tolstoy Marg, 

New Delhi 110 001 
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Phone 3318759, 3319739, 3319297 
Telex 31-62982, 31 4124, 
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increase industrial profitability 
by reducing industrial downtime 


Wear the constant, per 
Sistent factor that over 
shadows industnal profita 
bihty Parts replacement 
equipment downtime and, 
reduced productivity 
combine to substantially 
diminish industrial pro- 
fitability, particularly when 
impact, heat, metal to 
metal, metal to earth, 
corrosive and erosive forms 
of wear are natural elements 
of the working environment 
Deloro Stelite Gmbh 
provides economical field proven wear resistant alloys to 
effectively extend the wear cycle—by as much as 100 
times—in some instances Stellite high-performance 
alloys and Stellite hardfacing application equipment are 
used worldwide by such diverse industnes as lumber, 
mining, oil & gas, metalworking, pulp & paper, automotive, 
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aerospace, pollution control, construction, medical, 

power generation, and chemical & food processing as 
either manufactured products or within the 

manufacturing processes 

Deloro Stellite Gmbh combats wear with cobalt-, nichel- 

and iron based high performance alloys including the 

new iron based TRISTELLE alloys and, tungsten 

carbide These alloys are available as welding 

consumables powder, rod and wire and, as custom made 
components Deloro also manufactures hardfacing 
application equipment, including PTA (Plasma Transferred 
Arc) systems and the JET KOTE Il surfacing system 

For complete product information, wnte to Deloro Stellite 
Gmbh, Postf 520, D 5400 Koblenz, West Germany or contact 
our representatives 


p VIRGO CONSULTANTS PVT. LTD. 
505, Rohit House, 3 Tolstoy Marg, New Delhi 110 001 
I-A Phone 3318759, 3319739, 3319297 

Tix 31-62982, 31-4124, 31-2429 VRGO IN 


Cable Kaymonga 
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Special Steel Shapes 


cold drawn 
cold rolled 
hot rolled 


CARBON AND ALLOY STEELS INCLUDING TITANIUM 





Applications 


* Textile Machinery 
* Turbine Blades 

* Typewnter Sections e 
* Aircraft Industry e. 
* Generator Spacer Bars e 
* Pnnting Machinery e. 





@ Sewing Machine Industry 
© Sport Arms 

Defence Armaments 
Pole Shoe Sections 
Automobile Sections 
Hollow Sections 


VIRGO MARKETING PRIVATE LTD. 
© 507, Rohit House, 3 Tolstoy Marg, 

New Delhi-110 001, Phone 3319739, 3318759 

Tix 31-62982, 31-4124, 31 2429 VRGO IN 

Cable Kaymonga 
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With Best Compliments From 


Bhartia Commercial Co. Ltd. © | 


(Manufacturers & Exporters of Bright Steel Bars & Shaftings) 


Registered. Office Works 

B-1/2 Gillander House Doharia, GANGANAGAR, 
8, Netajı Subas Road ^ / 24-Parganas (North) 
CALCUTTA-700 001 West Bengal 

Telegram ‘Lineshaft? CALCUTTA Phone 617-243 

Phones 20-5741/5742 617-723 

Telex 021-7098 BARS IN 


Retail Sales Shop Branch Office 


5A Clive Ghat Street 125, Bharath: Salai, 
Calcutta-700 001 : Royapettah, y 
Phone 20-1356 MADRAS-600 014 i 

Telegram ‘Lıneshaft MADRAS 


Phone 831 004 
Telex 041-6580 BCCM IN 





Haryana State Electricity Board ] 
Enquiry No 40/Mte of residential] Non- Residential Building at 220 KVS|STn. 
Ta TENDER NOTICE Delhi dt 169 88 : 


Sealed Tenders are hereby invited for the following work on items through rate basis of Haryana Schedule of 
Rates-1974 above or below premium from Contractors/Labour and construction Societies, Contractors enlisted. with 
Haryana State Electricity Boaid The sealed tenders shall be received in the office of undersigned on or before ^4 
14 10 88 at 3 00 PM and shall be opened on 14 10 88 at 3 30 PM in the presence of tenderers or their authorised repre- 
sentative who may like to be present at the time of opening of tenders 

In case the date of opening of tenders happend to be a Holiday, the same shall be opened on the next working day 

The tender documents on prescribed form can be obtained on any working day from the office of undersigned 
after depositing Rs 50/- 1n cash as cost of tender 





S No Description Completion pei iod Approx amount Earnest money cash/draft only 





1 Annual Mte of Residential] — Three months Rs 2 5 Lakh Rs 5000/- 
Non-residential buildings at 
220 KV S/Stn Delhi-35 


TERMS AND CONDITIONS 
1 Telegraphic/conditional tenders shall not be entertained 
2 The undersigned reserves the right to 1ncrease or decrease the quantity/amount and to reject any or all 
tenders without assigning any reasons 
Tenders received after due date and time mentioned above shall not be entertained 
Tenders/Offers shall be valid at least for a period of two months from the date of opening 





No tender shall be entertained without earnest money 
The proof of earnest money deposited should be submitted in a separate envelope alongwith the tenders 
Executive Engineer/Works 
for C E. (OP) South, NSGB, Dellu-35 
*RATTAN* 
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U.P. SUPPLEMENT 


U.P. [Industrial 
Climate Being 
Made More 
Congenial 


The congenial industrial climate leads to the 
speedy economic development For UP, where vast 
potentialities exist, ıt ıs essential to attract entre- 
preneurs and utilise their talent and capacities for 
economic growth Thus not only available raw 
materials will be utilised, but opportunities for emp- 
loyment will also increase enormously The State 
Government has, therefore, adopted a rational and 
scientific approach to boost up industrial atmos- 
phere which embraces all the aspects including those 
of major, medium and small 1ndustries 


Recently big and medium industries were given a 
special treatment and were dispersed all over the 
State with a view to removing regional imbalances 
and opening of new employment opportunities. At 
present, 737 such industries are operating in the 
State with an. 1nvestment of Rs 4,284 crore and 
employment potential of 3 60 lakh workers By the 
end of Sixth Five Year Plan, total capital investment 
in big and medium industries was nearly Rs 3,750 
crore A target for investing a sum of additional 
Rs 7,000 crore in this sector has been fixed for the 
Seventh Plan At present, projects having a lay out 
of Rs 3,500 crores are being implemented 


The number of letters of intent bzing issucd to 
UP are increasing This indicate the new congenial 
industrial atmosphere These include that of an 
aromatic complex in Aligarh Formalities ın this 





regard are being worked out From the Gas reach- 
ing UP from Bombay High four fertiliser factories, 
four power houses, one gas cracker and several other 
factories have, been planned 


The work is in progress for installation of 
factories for production of motor trucks, scooter’d 
motor cycles, polyest films and chips, coloured TV 
picture tubes and computers 


Additional capital investment has been envisaged 
for electronic switch division in Gonda One paper 
mul in Naini Tal, based on bagasse, 1s being con- 
structed 1n central sector 


Remarkable progress has been recorded by lead- 
ing finance institutions like. PICUP and UP Finan- 
cial Corporation The PICUP is providing loan and 
other financial facilities to the medium scale indus- 
tries It has also taken up many projects 1n Joint 
Sector A 37 per cent increase was recorded in the 
PICUP credit during 1986-87 touching Rs 96 55 
crore mark and the capital distribution went up to 
Rs 5,168 lakhs recording an increase of 56 per cent 
For thc first tim: financial assistance has been 


sanctioned to a private party for polyclinic in 
Meerut. 


The UP Financial Corporation 1s providing finan- 
cial assistance to small and medium scale industries 
under various schemes The corporation distributed 
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loans amounting to Rs 92 28 crore during the last 
year as compared to only Rs 76 crore in the year 


1985-86 


The UP State Small-Scale Industries. Corporation 
is mainly involved in the work of providing share 
capital to the industries besides installing industries 
in joint sector The corporation has so far deve- 
loped 88 industrial areas Work for developing 
infrastructural facilities has been done in zero 
industry districts 


The UP State Textile Corporation is running 13 
spinning mills, equipped with machines having capa- 
city of 5 2 lakh spindles During the year 1986-87 a 
total of 765 22 lakh kg of yarn was produced This 
quantity ın the year 1985-86 was only to 686 71 lakh 
The UP Cooperative Spinning Mills Federation 1s 
running eleven spinning mills with a total capacity 
of 275 lakh spindles These mills produced 252 65 
lakh kg of yarn during the year 1986-87, as com- 
pared to 181 11 lakh kg during 1985-86 Similarly, 
in the state sector of heavy industry, units like UP 
Cement Corporation and Auto Tractors Ltd showed 
an upward trend in production 


Another industry — Electronics 1s emerging ina 
big way ın the State The UP Electronic Corpora- 
tion (UPTRON) has done a commendable woik in 
this sphere The UPTRON also established a leading 
organisation. for marketing of electronic goods 
produced by small units 


Units have been set up for the production of 
equipments to meet the demands of the electronics 
industry A unit has been set up for manufacturing 
the picture tubes of colour TV at a cost of Rs 180 
crore Production in the unit has started Besides, 
production of equipments for telephone exchange 


and process concern systems, computers, black and 
white TV has also started Special stress 1s being 
laid on booking this industry 1n the hill areas Many 
small electronic institutes have been set up 


The UP State Mineral Development Corporation 
another pioneering industrial institution has con- 
tributed in mineral wealth in the State During 
1987-88, the total turnover was of the order of 
Rs 10 26 81 lakhs 


Besides major, medium and small industries, the 
UP Government 1s paying its keen attention to the 
development of village and rural industries Many 
packages of incentives and assistance have been pro- 
vided Khadi and Village commission 1s doing a good 
service in this regard 


But the crop fo1 small industries 1s to what extent 
the State has been able to extend the net-work of 
industrial estate These estates provide much needed 
incentives. and help to small entepreneurs The 
State has adopted a policy to cover development 
blocks with at least an industrial estate. These 
estates will help ın changing the ruialand semi- 
urban industrial atmosphere for the better 


The industrial policy of the UP Government 
aims at rational development of all the industrial 
sectors including those of major, minor and small 
industries. Itis an undisputed fact that the State 
Government 1s trying its level best for securing major 
industries for the State as 1t was previously given a 
raw dealin this regard But its eyes are set on 
meeting the requirements of all the entrepreneurs — 
whatever sector they may belong This augurs well 
for the State, which so earnestly needs bolstering of 
the industrial climate 
BS/S. Lal/16-7-1986 


New Thrust to Rice Production in U.P. 


In its Second Report, the Indian Economic 
Advisory Council made a special mention for making 
concerted efforts for raising productivity of rice in 
the eastern region of the country Keeping this in 
view, a pilot project of the rice production was 
launched in 10 development blocks of 10 eastern 
districts of the State during 1984-85 The project 
was extended to 102 blocks of 24 districts during 
1985-86 mainly due to the encouraging results of the 


proceding year 


The Special Ricef{Production Programme (SRPP) 
seeks to raise productivity of rice in the p10ject 
areas from one quintal to 18 quintals per {hectare 
during the Seventh Five Year Plan Though the pro- 
ductivity of rice suffered during 1987 and 1988 due to 


drought, production in the project areas was more 
than the non-project areas 

The rice production during 1987-88 was 62 lakh 
tonnes The target for 1988-89 has been fixed at 
89 lakh tonnes In order to achieve the target, 1t has 
been decided to implement the SRPP ın 380 block, 
in addition to 102 blocks where the scheme was 
already implemented 

The Special rice production programme ıs being 
implemented ın 482 blocks of 24 eastern districts of 
the State to augment rice production during 1988-89 
The programme aims at raising rice productivity in 
the districts and bringing it to the level obtained in 
the western districts 


Under the scheme, 450 and 150 quintals of paddy 
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seeds of different varieties have been provided to the 
farmers of old and new blocks, respectively at the 
subsidised rate of Rs 100 per quintal In 102 blocks 
of the scheme, DAP, MOP and NPK fertiliseis are 
being distributed on 25 per cent subsidy Fertilisers 
worth Rupees one lakh 1s being provided to each 
block for the sake of its optimum consumption in 
paddy crop 


In old as well as new blocks, 20 and 125 tonnes 
of zinc sulphate respectively is being provided to 
farmers on 50 per cent subsidy Besides, 60 and 30 
tonnes of pyrite 1s being made available to farmers 
of both the categories of blocks on 75 per cent 
subsidy. 


In view of the important role played by pesticides 
1n boosting paddy production, a sum of Rs 38,500 
per block has been earmarked for it. With a view 
to encouraging use of plant protection equipment in 
project areas, the old and new blocks are being 
provided Rs 60 thousand and Rs 50 thousand res- 
pectively on the basis of 50 per cent subsidy for 
purchasing sprayer and duster The subsidy on plant 
protection equipments will be 50 per cent or Rs 500, 
whichever 1s less 


In view of the utility of agricultural implements a 
total of 125 implements will be provided 1n each 
block of both the categories on 50 per cent subsidy 
amounting to Rs 50 thousand The subsidy of 
50 per cent on each implement will be subject to a 


maximum of Rs 1500 


Demonstration of improved paddy production 
technique in farmers’ fields has been playing an 
important role in agricultura] extension From this 
year, a sum of Rs 2 lakh per block has been provided 
for the purpose in already selected blocks In these 
blocks, demonstration ın 10 hectares of land in 
10 villages of each block have been planned Seed 
processing 1s also being done in 102 blocks The 
demonstration’s include seed sowing and registration 
for certification For purchasing 50 per cent of 
certified seeds, content should be made with the UP 
Seeds and Tara: Development Corporation 


A sum of Rs 50 thousandper block has been ear- 
marked for farmers’ training educational tours and 
publicity 1n the already selected blocks This year as 
in the last year, the farmers training has been linked 
with training and visit programme Under the pro- 
gramme of educational tours farmers are acquainted 
with late techniques of farm production 


Block wise targets for different districts for pro- 
ductivity of rice during 1988-89, have been fixed 
Besides, administrative set-up has been streamlined 
Extension workers have been entrusted with the 
responsibility of contacting and encouraging 
farmers The success of the SRPP depends a great 
deal on the cooperation of farmers in raising rice 
productivity 
HAR/Rekh Ram/22-7-88 


New Dimension of U.P. irrigation System 


"No Water, No Farming" is an old adage It 
brings to fore the necessity of proper and adequate 
watering of fields for their yield For Uttar Pradesh, 
whose economy is predominantly agricultural, the 
urgency of speedy development of irrigation system, 
1s all the more obvious It is only with the develop- 
ment of agriculture backed up by a properly laid 
irrigation system, that UP’s economy can touch new 
heights and majority of the population can reap the 
fruits of prosperity 


It 1s a fact that before independence the relevance 
of irrigation woiks was related to revenue earning 
But after achievement of the independence this con- 
ception went a sea-saw change The economic aspects 
were subjugated to public utility which became the 
corner stone in formulation of the irrigation policy 
Moreover a new element was included ın the policy 
It ams at removing regional imbalances in the 
irrigation system at the earliest 


The basic ingredients of the new irrigation policy 
were highly significant and relevant for Uttar 
Pradesh for the obvious reason that 1n the absence 
of adequate irrigation facilities agricultural inputs, 


much headway can hardly be achieved in bolstermg 
the State’s economy Uttar Pradesh which 1s big 
In size has a geographical area of 294 lakh hectares 
Out of this 203 lakh hectares of land is culti- 
vable and of this area too only 172 lakh hectares 
are under actual cultivation In this two crops are 
cultivated only in 78 lakh hectares 


These statistics clearly point out to the enormous 
potentialities for increasing the intensity and pro- 
ductivity of agriculture in the State The only need 
is that adequate watering facilities and availability 
of necessary agricultural inputs should be ensured No 
doubt, efforts were made ın this direction and S1gni- 
ficant progress was achieved in tonning up the State 
irrigation system These efforts have now started 
yielding good results which the farms are reaping 


The process of expansion of irrigation system 
advanced ın a planned manner in the State During 
1951-52 or before the advent of the plan period, the 
irrigation potential in the State was only 28 67 lakh 
hectares It was continuously increased The potential 
was increased to 37 57 lakh hectares by the end the 
First Plan Subsequently, it was uncreased to 44 62 
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lakh hectares by the end of the Second Plan, to 51 67 
lakh hectares by the end of the Thud Plan, to 
60 lakh hectares by the end of the Fourth Plan and 
to 75 77 lakh hectares by the end of the Fifth Plan 

The facilities of irngation were ^ extended in 
9558 lakh hectares of land by the end of the Sixth 
Plan 


During the Seventh Plan period the irrigation 
policy was given a new orientation. and more 
scientific base Irrigation facilities were extended in 
an area of 97 30 lakh hectares during the first year 
(1985-86) of this plan and to 99 36 lakh hectares in 
the second year (1986-87) These were further 
extended to 101 32 lakh hectares in 1987-88 The 
target fixed for this year (1988-89) is to cover 
103 59 lakh hectares 


‘As a result of implementation of the new policy, 
the irrigation potential im the State has registered 
an increase, of more than 3 5 times during the plan 
period Despite this increase ın the potential, the 
watering requirement as were needed, could not be 
met Thisis the reason that top most priority 1s 
being given to expansion of irrigation system 


One important aim of the new re-orientation policy 
ıs that the regional imbalances that existed in the 
irrigation system should be removed and adequate 
irrigation facilities be made available in all the 
zones This will enable farmeis in all the parts of 
the State to increase their agricultuial production 
and improve their economy for better p1osperity 


From this point of view, the statistics of progress 
are significant These indicate the direction of 
success In the hill regions of Naini Tal, Almora, 
Pithoragarh, Garhwal, Chamoli, Tehri Garhwal, 
Uttar Kashi and Dehra Dun irrigation facilities 
were available only 1n 15,000 hectares of land before 
the plan period But now these have been made 
available in 2 02 lakh hectares 


Nineteen districts are included in the western 
region of the State These are Saharanpur, Muzaffar- 
nagar, Meerut, Ghaziabad, Bulandshahr, Aligarh, 
Mathura, Agra, Mainpuri, Etah, Farrukhabad, 
Etawah, Bijor, Bareilly, Pilibhit, Shahjahanpur, 
Muradabad, Badaun and Rampur These districts 
which are known for then prosperity had only an area 
of 27 12 lakh hectares where irrigation facilities were 
extended béfore the period But now more than 
36 84 lakh hectares have been covered by the irui- 
gation facilities 


The inadequacy of irrigation system in Fatehpur, 
Lakhimpur, Sitapur, Kanpur, Haidoi, Lucknow, 
Unnao, Rae Bareli and Bara Bank: districts situated 
in the central region of the State is quite obvious 
from the fact that before the plan period irrigation 
facilities were available only in 9 20 lakh hectares of 
land Now this potential has been increased to 
18 46 lakh hectares 


Fifteen districts are included in the eastern region 
of the State They are densely populated Agricul- 
tural holdings here aie also small in size Besides,- 
required irrigation facilities were also not available 
for wateiing fields Therefore, special emphasis was 
laid on extension of irrigation facilities ın those areas 
1n a planned manner 

The districts included in the eastern region are— 
Varanasi Jaunpur, Ghazipur, Muirzapur, Ballia, 
Gorakhpur, Deoria, Basti, Azamgarh, Gonda, 
Bahraich, Faizabad, Sultanpur, Pratapgarh and 
Allahabad In the pre-plan period. the available 
irrigation potential was only 17 60 lakh hectares As 
a result of sustained and continuous efforts 36 06 
lakh hectares of land has now been brought under 
irrigation system 


So far as Bundelkhand 1s concerned, its position 
in the sphere of irrigation has been far from satis- 
factory This region includes five districts of Jhansi, 
Lalitpur, Hamirpur, Banda and Jalaun Before the 
pre-plan period, irrigation facilities were available 
only 1n 2 27 lakh hectares As a result of planned 
efforts the irrigation system was expanded in this 


‘region and irrigation potential increased to 7 11 lakh 


hectares 


The relevance of increasing irrigation potential or 
expansion of irrigation facilities lies in the fact that 
farmers are benefitted by them and increase their 
production The statistics of actual utilisation of irri- 
gation facilities reveal an interesting picture 


In the pre-plan period, only 24 lakh hectares of land 
were actually irrigated through the state resources 
As a result of expansion of the irrigation system in a. 
planned manner, there “has been a continuous 
increase 1n utilisation of irrigation. facilities During 
the first five year plan, 27 75 lakh hectare of land 
were actually irrigated on an annual average In the 
second plan, it increased to 31 77 lakh hectares 
Subsequently, the annual irrigation average 1ncreased 
to 3665 lakh hectares during the third plan, to 
4422 lakh hectares during the four plan and to 
5162 lakh hectares during the fifth plan and to 
552 lakh hectares during the sixth plan period 
During the year 1986-87, a new record was set up 
by irrigation of 57 28 lakh hectares 


Thus, it 1s obvious that the new irrigation policy 
emphasises on three aspects Firstly it aims at 
speedy increase of the irrigation potential Secondly, 
attempt has been made to remove imbalances and 
inconsistencies in the irrigation system in various 
districts The utmost stress has been laid on maxi- 
mum utilisation of the available irrigation facilities 
This ıs the key to prosperity for the farmers and the 
administration 1s leaving no stone unturned in this 
direction 


AKG/S. Lal/21-7-88 
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ooo UPT is there 
to welgome you 
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Now on your next visj to the hills of UP, don't waste time 
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1) ARAKOT 2) BAGESHWAR 3) BARKOT 4) BHAIRONGHATI 
5) BHIMTAL 6) BHOJWASA 7) CHAMBA 8) CHAMPAWAT 

9) CHANDRAPURI 10) CHAUKORI 11) CHILLA For further details write to — 

12) CHOPTA 13) DAK PATHAR 14) DEV PRAYAG 2 

15) DHAKURI 16) DHANOLTI 17) DWALI 18) GAUCHAR ` ~ 

19) GAURIKUND 20) GHANGHARIA 21) GUPTKASHI ` 
22) GWALDAM 23) HANUMANCHATTI 24) JAGESHWAR 
25) JANKICHATTI 26) JOSHIMATH 27) JWALPADHAM 
28) KARNAPRAYAG 29) KASHIPUR 30) KATHGODAM 
31) KAUSANI 32) KHATI 33) KOTDWAR 34) LANKA 

35) LANSDOWNE 36) LOHAGHAT 37) LOHARKHET 

38) MUNDOLI 39) MUNIKIRETI 40) MUSSOORIE 
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47) RUDRAPRAY AG 48) SAT TAL 49) SITLAKHET 
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Saturday November 12, 1988 Rs. 4 


India with all her infinite 
charm and variety began to 
grow upon me more and more, 
and yet the more I saw of her, 
the more | realized how very 
difficult it was for me or for 
any one else to grasp the ideas 
She had embodied Jt was not 
her wide spaces that eluded me, 
or even her diversity, but 
some depth of soul which | 
could not fathom, though | had 
occasional and tantalizing glimp- 
Ses of it She was like some 
ancient palimpsest on which 
layer upon layer of thought and 
reverie had been inscribed, and 
yet no succeeding layer had 
completely hidden or erased 
what had been written pre- 
viously. All of these existed in 
our conscious or subconscious 
selves, though we may not have 
been aware of them, and they 
had gone to build up the comp- 


lex and mysterious personality 
of India. 
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Tor hands thal weave magic 


indian Handlooms Interwoven with time. 3,000 yegrs of 
tradition woven into a living an H keep I alive ts 
the National Handicom Develepesent ation 
Realizing the potential of the handioom ine which 
rovides either direct. or indirect employment to over 
7milion people im india, NHDC is implementing 
various schemes to sustain, premete and develop it 
Comtnitted to weaver weMare, NHIDC today makes 
availabe raw materials, easily and at the fight 
rice, i channelizes funds to State Handloom 
O nives and Societies and is engaged in 
building a marketing complex thre which 
every weaver will be assured! a fair for 
his goods Also, cenam sehemes targeted 
towards weaver welfare are — anno- 
unced The spiemdour of Indian Handlooms 
is knows the world over Pere Cardin of 
Framnea, Zandra Rhodos: of Britain and Issey 
Miyake ef Japan, inspired by them have 
designed high fashion garments alat are as 
expressive of their style and  acig!nality as the 
fabrics themselves Therefore, the fands that 
weave magic must be pretactad And that is 
NMDCS objective Gay 








(A Govt. of India Undertaking) 
10th & Ith Floors, “Vikas Deep”, 22 Station Road, Lucknow-226 019 
Phones ; 31675, 32096, 42209 34324 
Gram :"HANDCORP' Telex 2 0535-261 NHDC IN 
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*Our country 
is a very big country 
and thus a great deal 
to be done by all of us. 
If each one of us 
does his or her little bit, - 
then all this mounts up 


and the country prospers 
and goes ahead fast.” 


Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
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Go north or south East or west Have a great time on [| 
your way — at any of the 35 Tourist Bungalows/Wayside I 
Ameniues Wash, eat and drink something — hot or cold. I 
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Language preferred English/Hindi 






And all the while enjoy the traditional hospitality of U P 

Also, better keep a flexible itinerary, for though you 
might have intended to stop for a night, the warmth and the 
care you will recieve everywhere 1s liable to change your mind. 
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* And [ was on a great voyage of 
discovery, and the land and the people 
lay spread out before me India with 
all her infinite charm and vanety 
began to grow upon me more and 
more’? 
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“Discover the finest expression 
of Indian hospitality. 





Those were the years when 
India was caught in the magic 
of a new spirit. The early years 
of independence All the 
aspirations and hopes of the 
country were centred around 
the silvery figure of one man, 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru Its 
leader, and its guide in its 
Journey towards the fulfilment 
of its dreams 


He thought of holding the 
UNESCO Conference in India A 
moment of pride and glory So 
the concept of the Ashok Hotel 
was initiated by him On a 
magnitude and scale that could 
reflect the grandeur of India 
Since then the Ashok has 
witnessed much of history And 
some of the greatest names who 
have shaped our times have 
passed through its resplendent 


arch 
The 
Ashok 
Group 


India Tourism Development Corporation O 





Today the Ashok ıs a 

metaphor for magnıficence ın a 
hotel Walk the spacious marble 
lobby with handsome granite 
pillars speckled with yoy And 
feel the flourish of a great 
deluxe hotel leaning over to 
capture your heart Like a home 
with a touch of splendour 


Eat like a Pakhtoon within the * 


rugged fortress of Frontier 
Relish the famed Mughlai 
delicacies at the Durbar Savour 
the French fare like a 
discerning Count at Burgundy 
Cross the border to China 

Town Delight in a dish at the 
Tokyo restaurant Or nibble 
quick at the 24-hour Samovar 


The warmth of the Ashok 
envelops you And gives you a 
sense of belonging, a feeling 
of integrity 





Over the years the grand classic 
of the Ashok has been refined, 
perfected and made more 
comfortable Technological 
advancement has opened up 
myriad new possibilities of 
looking after the needs of the 
guest better Computensed 
inter-hotel reservations through 
Ashok Network and Ashok 
Internet A comprehensive 
business centre with all the 
facilities that a business 
traveller seeks State-of-the-art 
equipment and techniques to 
make a successful convention 
or exhibition 


The Ashok is in touch with the 
times With a clear vision of the 
future Constantly updating its 
facilities to suit the needs of 
today and adapting them to the 
requirements that tomorrow 
will pose 
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Abiding Relevance 


AS the yearlong celebrations to mark the centenary 
of Jawaharlal Nehru’s birth are launched on 
November 14 with India facing daunting problems at 
home and abroad under a dispensation which can 
hardly live upto its claim of being the inheritor of 
the Nehru legacy, the ideas spelt out by one of the 
world’s tallest philospher-statesmen of the twentieth 
century offer much by way of inspiration 1n meeting 
the formidable challenges * 

Jawaharlal Nehru, the democrat, was no less 
striking than Jawaharlal Nehru, the builder ofa 
secular India based on the scientific temper Ata 
time when ruling party leaders are busy parroting 
their chieftain's unparalleled remark that the Oppo- 
sition constitutes an integral part of the “enemies of 
the nation” and thus unconsicously acting as a lever 
to undermine Indian unity under attack from within 
and without, Nehru’s words are of special value if 
only to highlight the radically different attitude 
towards his political opponents and their views 
that he had all along advocated In one of his regular 
letters to the Chief Ministers of the different States 
more than 36 years ago — on June 5, 1952 — 
Nehru wrote: 

“We are now having discussions on the budget. 
As the strength of the Opposition in Parliament has 
increased and there are representatives there of diffe- 
rent schools of thought, the debates are a little more 
lively than they used to be I think we should wel- 
come this Indeed an effective Opposition 1s desir- 
able from many points of view It may, and 1t does, 
delay the disposal of matters It may occasionally 
prove somewhat urritating But, nevertheless, it 
tends to keep Government and the majority party 
wide awake. Also it brings a certain reality ın our 
debates and thus helps 1n the political education of 
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the country 

“It ıs true that these debates sometimes tend to 
become mere exhibitions of forensic skill or just a 
bundle of accusations and  counter-accusations, 
which ıs not very helpful But behind it all, there 1s 
a certain clash of ideas and, out of this clash, new 
aspects of the problems that confront us are some- , 
times brought to light We face difficult problems — 
indeed the whole world faces them — and we are 
often criticised for our lack of competence in deal- 
ing with them. We cannot naturally be our own 
judges and opposition, even unjustified opposition, 
proves a useful purpose in making all of us think ” 

What a far cry from the confrontationist course 
being charted out by the shortsighted men both in the 
ruling party and the Opposition in today’s India! 

Nehru’s unremitting struggle against the com- 
munal menace, so valiantly carried. on by Indira 
Gandhi in her lifetime, ıs too well known to bear 
repetition And  yet' what he expressed about 
religion and politics in a secular state like India 27 
years ago, being perhaps more relevant today than 
when it was written, needs to be brought into focus 
once agam In his foreword to Dharam Nirpeksh 


Raj by Raghunath Singh in 1961 Nehru observed. ^ 


“Acharya Vinoba Bhave has recently been saying 
that politics and religion are out of date And yet 
we all know that Vinobaji ıs an intensely religious 
man But his religion ıs not a narrow one He 
has, therefore, added that the world today requires 
not that narrow religion or debased politics, but 
science' and spirituality Both these, at different 
levels, are uniting and broadening factors Any- 
thing that unites and broadens our vision increases 
our stature and is good and creative Anything 
that narrows our outlook and divides us is not 
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good, because if prevents us from growing and keeps 
us in a groove.” 

Those at the helm of affairs who kow-tow to 
crude obscurantist fundamentalism by enacting 
retrograde legislations and ban books to appease a 
particular community today can barely comprehend 
the real meaning of those lines 

In the global arena Nehru upheld positions that 
today’s statesmen with vision are compelled to 
accept as the only alternative to collective destruc- 
tion 1n the nuclear age 

“Peaceful coexistence ın our time is the forerun- 
ner of one human race and one world We frus- 
trate our destiny 1f we continue to base our hopes on 
a divided world, resting on fear and armed might, 
and each of us arrogating to ourselves the larger 
share, if not the monopoly of virtue or of national, 
social or moral superiority We can then only see 
the rest of the world as evil to be exorcized'' 

What Nehru felt 52 years ago 1s of particular signi- 
ficance ın the present context “The old culture 
offers no solution of modern problems the capita- 
list West, which shone so brightly 1n the nineteenth 
century, has lost 1ts glamour, and seems to be 
mextricably involved in its own contradictions, the 
new civilization bemg built up in the Soviet 
countries attracts, 1n spite of some dark patches, and 
offers hope for world peace, and a prospect of end- 
ing the misery and exploitation of millions It may 
be that India will resolve this crisis of the spirit by 
turning more and more to this new order, but when 
she does so, it will be in her own way, making the 
structure fit in with the genurus of her people "' 

The emphasis on public sector and socialist pattern 
of society in the framework of mixed economy; 


growing industrialisation; increasing irrelevance of a 
bipolar world; peaceful coexistence for enhancing 
global peace, non-alignment for self-reliant progress 
that characterised Jawaharlal Nehru’s philosophy 1s 
under attack today from different quarters including 
influential elements in the ruling hierarchy Despite 
all our failures and shortcomings those ingredients of 
of Nehru’s thinking have stood the test of time and 
contributed to the emergence of India as the leading 
representative of the non-aligned developing world 
It is all the more necessary, therefore, to preserve 
the heritage of Nehru on this score 

Poet Rabindranath Tagore, who used to describe 
Jawaharlal Nehru as Rituraj, the Prince of Spring, 
wrote a letter to Nehru on May 31, 1936 stating 
“I have just finished reading your great book 
(Autobiography) and I feel intensely impressed and 
proud of your achievement Through all its details 
there runs a. current. of humanity which overpasses 
the tangles of facts and leads us to the person who 
1s greater than his deeds and truer than his surround- 
ngs.” 

The ideas of such a personality—greater than his 
deeds and truer than lus surroundings — must be pro- 
tected from the onslaughts of philistines masquerading 
as public figures There can be no greater tribute to 
the founder of modern India on his birth centenary in 
1989 if we are able to carry out this task to the best 
of our ability throughout the year braving the 
assaults not only of professional Nehru-baiters but 
also of saboteurs of Nehru’s thoughts who have 
stealthily wormed themselves up into pivotal positions 
1n our administrative apparatus 3 

Sumit Chakravartty 
November 11 








A Rhetorical Exercise 
NARENDRA SHARMA 


T# ruling party has held another meeting of the 
All-India Congress-I Committee, this time in 
Delhi on November 4-5. This took place barely six 
months after the AICC-I session. at Maraimalai 
Nagar in Tamil Nadu last April. Rajiv Gandhi now 
hopes to,silence all his critics who have been charg- 
ing him with failure to hold the Congress elections 
for four years and bringing the functioning of the 
party bodies including the AICC-I to a standstill 
The Congress-I High Command proposes to hold 
another AICC-I meeting next February at Patna, 
then 1n June in J & K before the AICC-I meets again 
at Allahabad on November 14, 1989 on the day of 
Jawaharlal Nehru’s birth centenary marking the con- 
clusion of the yearlong Nehru centenary celebrations 
Four days prior to the AICC-I meeting the 
Congress-I had organised a massive rally in Delhi 
itself on October 31 to observe the fourth anniversary 
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of Indira Gandhi's assassination The leadership 
admitted that the response to the rally from Cong- 
ressmen was beyond its expectations. And that it 
was an impressive rally 1s indisputable reinforcing 
the view as ıt does that the magic spell of Indira 
Gandhr’s name will survive her death for many more 
years to come. 

In between the rally and the AICC-I meeting came 
the dramatic developments m our tiny neighbouring 
1sland-nation of Maldives The Indian armed forces? 
operations against the terrorist mercenary gangs in 
that country, carned out at the urgent request of 
Maldives President Maumoon Abdul Gayoom, still 
midway when the meeting opened, was reported to 
have been largely successful by the time the Congress 
President appeared at the AICC-I to deliver his con- 
cluding speech the following evening. Rajiv Gandhi 
-was peeved at the non-enthusiastic Opposition res- 
ponse to the Indian military action But after all 
that the Indian Peace Keeping Force has gone 
through 1n Sri Lanka and 1s still experiencing there 
was it easy for anyone to enthusiastically hail this 
new sojourn of the Indian armed forces abroad? 
However, ıt was quite understandable why the part- 
cipants at the AICC-I meeüng at the Talkatora 
‘Stadium lustily cheered Rapv Gandhi when he 
‘announced the successful mission of the Indian 
‘soldiers ın Maldives. 


Aftér listening to the tenor of the speeches of 
the senior Central Ministers, Congress Chief Minis- 
ters and Rapw Gandhi: himself many among the 
assembled Congressmen wondered if the Lok Sabha 
elections are being preponed With the Delhi AICC-I 
meeting the Congress-I has launched its campaign for 
the general elections keeping uppermost in view the 
Tamil Nadu State assembly elections slated for early 
next year $ 

Attte Talkatora Stadium the Congress-] leader- 
ship tried to project the party as an organisation 
that could both take on the Opposition and keep on 
leash the Congress-I dissidents in the States Rajiv 
Gandhi found the situation in the country and the 
mood of the people quite good One difference in 
this period (and this was not man-made) was the 
generosity of the rain god unlike in previous years 
even if floods did ravage several areas this year itself 
As for the performance of the Government vis-a-vis 
the poor, concentrated more in rural India, Rajiv 
Gandhi said 85 per cent of the allocations for the 
rural poor were swallowed by the admumstrative 
system and nobody could be certain how much of 
the remaining 15 per cent reached the poor and how 
much of it was eaten up by the corrupt mtermedi- 
aries. One wonders if these figures were intended to 
really root out the malady They could weli be a gim- 
muck meant for electoral purposes and winning cheap 
popularity, m which case the malaise cannot but 
further deepen. 

The Delhi AICC-I meeting was punctuated by 
rhetorical assertions 1n each of its resolutions — 
political, economic, on electoral reforms, inter- 
national affairs, women and the indian action in 
Maldives. In the political resolution the Congress-I, 
through a 14-point "Pledge of the Day”, reiterated 
inter alia its determination to defend the unity and 
integrity of the country, fight all anti-national, seces- 
sionist and extremist forces and combat violence and 
fundamentalism Jt exhorted Congressmen to stand 
upto the forces of communalism and reaffirmed the 
Congress’ faith in secularism Razy Gandhv’s dhar- 
mukta-based approach at Maraimalai Nagar did give 
the feeling that an effort was afoot to blur the 1deo- 
logical differences between the Congress and Hindu 
fundamentalists Has some real lesson been now 
drawn from the blood shed im recent communal 
riots? Or is it just political expediency that guided 
the leadership to remove that feeling at the Delhi 
AICC-1? It 1s premature to hazard a definite reply 

The most widely discussed topics included the 
resolution demanding lowering of the voting age 
from 21 to 18 Among all the political forces in 
the country the Congress-I has been the last to 
come round to this view The call to reserve for 
women 30 per cent of the seats in all elective bodies 
from top to bottom and the resolve to provide 
employment to one person in every family below 
the poverty hne were hailed by speakers as unique 
measures being proposed by the Congress These 
were nd doubt praiseworthy suggestions. But what 
has been the Congress’ track record? It was con- 
veniently forgotten that the Congress itself has not, 
been able to fulfil its earlier pledge to keep for 
women 20 per cent of the seats in the elective 
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bodies. It was also forgotten that the party had 
failed to meet its earlier commitmént of ensuring 
Jobs to at least one person in every famuly in the 
country The irony ıs that. millions. of workers — 
skilled, unskilled and semi-skilled — are losing Jobs 
due to lockouts, closures and industrial sickness and 
not all of them hail from urban areas 


India’s contribution in international affairs was 
nightly lauded in the resolution on this subject and 
External Affairs Minister PV Narasimha Rao 
envisaged a larger and more important role for 
India once the initiatives. towards disarmament in 
general and nuclear disarmament ın particular 
teach a decisive stage For then, he explained, the 
most populous countries like the two Asian giants 
— India and China — would be called upon to 
play a crucial part 1n shaping global relations, both 
political and economic. However, one wondered 
how India, 10 the regional context, would be able 
to extricate itself from Sr Lanka now that the 
situation 1n that country 1s rapidly turning from bad 
to worse 


What was the final outcome of the AICC-I meet? 
Congress-I General Secretary V.N. Gadgil struck 
a realistic note when he said the Congress rally and 
the AICC-I session had together helped the orga- 
nisation to overcome “demoralisation and pessi- 
pusm” in the party ranks Equally significant was 
his other observation. the two events had “‘dispelled 
the propaganda that the Congress-I had become a 
Centrist or a Raghtist party" and “‘revived its 
Left-of-the-Centre 1mage" Nonetheless, the nagging 
question remains can an AICC-I meeting or the 
resolutions adopted by it be enough to restore the 
party’s image? The performance of the Congress-I 
Governments, both in the States and at the Centre, 
in defending secularism, combatting communalism 
and implementing the socio-economic pledges made 
by the party can alone provide a specific answer to 
this query .J (November 10) x 
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Scarcity of Politics 


L C. JAIN 


Fo all appearances — there would seem to be an 
abundance of politics in India But as the 

proverb teaches us, appearances can be deceptive 

India 1s 1ndeed suffering from scarcity of politics 


I 


THE transfer of power by the British to India in 
1947 was on all accounts a smooth process What 
made ıt smooth was the availability of a strong stool 
with three mature legs or institutional pillars: the 
Indian National Congress, the Indian Civil Service, 
and the Indian Army The combination of these 
three held the State together and helped it to with- 
stand both the expected birth pangs of the new order 
as also the unexpected and unprecedented challenges 
posed by partition and the holocaust that followed 

Used as they were to combining political action 
with constructive work, the local Congress mandals, 
committees and their volunteers played an important 
role (along with Government) in the massive task of 
relief and rehabilitation, in providing’ the human 
touch, aiding the healing process and mobilising 
community help. Their number was larger than that 
of their co-workers who went in to man the counter 
called Government 

In the span of 40 years since 1947, the scene has 
changed radically Two of the three legs of the stool, 
viz the administrative and the defence structures 
have both expanded manifold — infact, beyond 
recognition — in size and strength In sharp con- 
trast, the third pillar — the Indian National Congress 
has shrunk, if not ceased to exist 1n. the vital sense 
in which ıt did in 1947 

What do we mean by ‘vital sense’? The Congress 
had then (1) a mass and identifiable membership; 
(u) representative bodies/commuttees covering four 
corners of the country, at mandal, ward, district, 
pradesh and national level, (11) not only was the 
organisation kept ticking by internal democracy but 
its fire power and public image strengthened by the 
pledge which bound its functionaries to adhere to 
certain values and code of conduct e g , wearing of 
khadi on their person with no liquor inside nor the 
virus of communalism or untouchability, and devo- 
ting a part of their time to one or more items of the 
constructive work programme, and (iv) there were 
more Congress persons manning the streets than the 


The author who ts a well-known Social Scientist 
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State, and there were even larger numbers to hold 
Its name in honour without even worrying to be a 
‘four anna’ member as they were popularly called in 
those days 

Since its assassination in 1969, a fact too well 
known to occupy us here, the Indian National 
Congress has been on the path of divesting 1tself of 
each of these four ornaments, piece by piece For 
all practical purposes, ıt has reduced itself to a 
proprietory concern — a one person show Since 
1969 all its committees and functionaries at various 
organisational tiers have been nominated or changed 
not by mass membership but by a single 1ndividual, 
at will The qualities or charisma of the person 1s 
not at issue here What is at issue 1s the transform- 
ation of the Congress from a people-owned to a 
person-centred organisation. 

To this amputation were added some pin pricks 
Whatever was left of the body of the Congress after 
the events of 1969, was splintered into numerous 
alphabatical denominations at various intervals In 
substance and style however, each of the splinters 
remained chips of the same block 1e devoid of any 
identifiable membership at the base and without any 
democratic norms in their internal functioning Of 
their ideology, social philosophy and commitment to 
the promises of the freedom movement, less said the 
better 

There isa general disenchantment with politics, 
with parties, political leaders, and currently with 
failure at the growth of alternatives to the Congress. 
But disenchantment 1s a mere pastime The situation 
we face 1s too grave for self-indulgence Politics is 
the pivot of our democratic existence An answer to 
the surrounding clouds has to be found The Starting 
point is an attempt at some analysis and understand- 
ing of the likely causes for the poverty of politics 
today 


II 


It 1s instructive to analyse what helped the growth 
of the Indian National Congress as a unique *insti- 
tution’ in the political realm, and to identify factors 
which have stunted the growth of political process 
and parties in the post-Independence period 

While the struggle for asserting our birth right to 
freedom created a general ferment — a movement, 1t 
was the emergence of local bodies, municipahties 
and district boards under the Indian Councils Act 
(1861) which helped in the ‘institutional? growth of 
the Congress, 1n the first half of the 20th century. 
Each municipality and district board area was used 
by the Congress as a nucleus to build a formal party 
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structure In each area it sought out individuals 
who commanded popular respect and who could 
bring good name to the party through their conduct 
of municipal management Per centra, it gave the 
individuals enormous exposure to problems of daily 
life of the community (Incidentally, many stars of 
the freedom struggle, to name a few, Nehru, Patel, 
Bose, Pant did a stint at the district boards or muni- 
cipalities). It also enabled the party to recruit volun- 
teers for the wider struggle for freedom. 

The performance of these local bodies as well as 
that of the first representative assembly in princely 
Mysore State came in handy to Gandhi: in his 
campaign against the move of the racist South African 
regime to disenfrenchise Indians. Some extracts 
from the memoranda and press notes prepared by 
him on the occasion are pertinent: 

I will only give one extract showing how this and 
municipal representation. have been viewed by 
the most eminent men qualified to speak on such 
subjects with authority Delivering a lecture 
before the Society of Arts, Sir William Wilson 
Hunter said on February 15, 1893. 

The Indian Municipalities to which our Chairman, Lord 

Ripon, gave so memorable an impulse, had under their 

administration 1n 1891 a population of 15,000,000 and of 

the 10,585 members who sat on their Boards or Councils, 
more than one-half were elected by the ratepayers The 
representative principle 1s now being cautiously extended 
under Lord Cross’s Act of 1892 to the Legislative Coun- 
cils both of the Supreme and Provincial Governments 

(M K Gandhi, The Indian Franchise, The Natal Witness, 

April 4, 1896) 

The State of Mysore has at the present moment 
a representative parliament, called the Mysore 
Assembly, onthe exact model of the British 
Parhament (M.K Gandhi, Petition to Natal 
Assembly, June 28, 1894). 

Under the system now expounded by the Dewan, 
all landholders paying a revenue of Rs 100 or 
more, or mohatarfa of Rs 13 and upwards, are 
entitled to vote for members of the Representa- 
tive Assembly, and are eligible to become mem- 
bers themselves Besides, all non-official gradu- 
ates of any Indian University, ordinarily residing 
inthe Taluk have been given the privilege of 
electing, as well as of being elected Thus pro- 
perty as well as intelligence will be represented 
in the Assembly Further, ıt has also been speci- 
fied that public associations, municipalities, and 
the local boards may also elect members The 
total number of members fixed 1s 347, and these 
members are elected by nearly 4,000 electors 

(M K Gandhi, The Natal Mercury, July 11, 1894). 

On his return to India, Gandhi expanded the scope 
for institutional environment for the growth of the 
Congress Party, far beyond what local bodies offered 
He set up a network of ashrams and organisations 
for constructive work (in khadi and village industries, 
education, leprosy eradication, prohibition, etc ) 
m different parts of the country Though these 
networks were independent of the Congress organi- 
sationally they were complementary to it and offered 
opportunity to political activists to be exposed to 
village India and its problems. 

Even those who were inclined to just spin and 
weave were pressed to play an active role in the 
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political sphere, when the occasion demanded Recall, 
that in preference to the political luminaries of the 
day, Gandhi chose Vinoba, a recluse, an ashram- 
worm to lead 1ndividual satyagraba 1n the early 40s. 
Earlier in 1929, he chose a pure politician, Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel to head a team to conduct an 
economic survey of a taluka ım Kheda district 
(Gujarat) to find out how its problems of un- 
employment, poverty and low productivity could be 
tackled. 

Gandhi's methods not only expanded the organr- 
sational dimensions of the Congress but more so 
the horizon of workers and leaders — the bricks of 
which the Congress mansion was built 

It was thus not a. mirage that, on the eve of 1nde- 
pendence, the country seemed full of leaders who 
inspired confidence in their character and capability 
to provide good political leadership and management 
to the country. 


III 


WHAT shape political restructuring of India should 
take on attainment of freedom had been debated in 
the Congress In this debate, village panchayats had 
come to occupy a critical place Instead of being 
ruled from 6000 miles by a colonial power, in free 
India the majesty of authority, ıt was held, should 
vest with 7,50,000 village republics, which would 
awaken the population at large to guard freedom for 
ever. 

Each village republic was to be self-governing in 
all matters that lay within its capacity. The residual 
functions were to be vested, following the same 
rationale, with higher tiers above the village, up to 
the central level. 

That panchayats will play an important role in 
the new political order was reaffirmed by the first 
meeting of the All India Congress Committee after 
independence, 1n November 1947 

However, the ‘village republic’ concept was not 
embodied in. the draft Constitution of India which 
was essentially the handiwork of eminent lawyers. 
When the draft came up for discussion at the Consti- 
tuent Assembly, some stalwarts said that sans 
village republics, the constitution was nota "Child 
of the Indian revolution” But the draft was not 
altered and one of the arguments was that any 
changes at that stage would delay the proclamation 
of the Republic. Asa concession to the critics 
however a provision was added (Article 40) in the 
Directive Principles of State Policy 

Under this article, the State was directed to usher 
in village panchayats “‘as units of self-government” 
as early as possible. These directions have been 
observed morein the breach. (The institution. of 
village panchayats would haye provided external 
conditions for stimulating party-building at the grass- 
roots just as the municipalities etc. did at the urban 
and semr-urban areas ın the pre-Independence days.) 

As a result, the expected generation of politics at 
the village level (1e beyond municipal/district 
boards levels) did not materialise, and this entire 
area remains politically highly underdeveloped 
There ıs no political party which has an ‘organisa- 

(Continued on Page 61) 





Communication and National Development 


H.Y. SHARADA PRASAD 


N the forties in the United States, a commission 

assessed the performance of the American press 1n 
relation to freedom and the national needs Such 
redoubtable figures as Robert M. Hutchins, Archibald 
MacLeish and Zechariah Chafee were associated 
with ıt One part of the report, dealing with inter- 
national mass communication, was 1ssued under the 
title “Peoples speaking to Peoples". 

Changing that heading somewhat, we could say 
that people speaking to people 1s what the press 1s 
all about, and radio and also television (1n which the 
word matters no less than the images) The media 
enable people to communicate with others At least 
in democracies In non-democratic countries, the 
media function one-way. They are the government 
speaking to the people 

But 1n all societies, whether open ones or closed, lit- 
erate or largely on-literate, there also are non-1nstitu- 
tionalised forms and means of communication— like 
the shout, public speech, song, handbill, lampoon, 
graffiti, stage play, black flag, lapel-button and (most 
insidious of all) whisper, besides innumerable other 
methods of showing support and opposition, admira- 
tion and derision 

Without communication there 1s no community, 
which 1n its original form 1s said to mean ‘bound 
together’ ‘bound as one’. We can be bound together 
in small groups or large Way well back in history 
the idea of the nation was born, which was larger 
than the groupings denoted by family, clan, tribe, 
language, class and church. Cutting across the loyal- 
ties exacted by these institutions there developed an 
identification with an abstraction called the nation 
It was engendered by — and in turn served — a 
sense of common ancestry and common future, com- 
mon models of behaviour, shared fears, prides and 
prejudices, and a common vocabulary of discourse 

Not everyone in a nation has the same views and 
preferences as his neighbours In every society there 
are the committed and the alienated, the singers and 
the dumbs But there 1s a solid nucleus which feels 
a common purpose. It ıs this general body which 
sustains the media 

A country's media give us a fair indication of the 
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concerns of its people There are dangers, however, 
in measuring a nation’s elan in ternis of the numerr- 
cal reach of its media Millions in the United King- 
dom who read the news of the world are not neces- 
sarily interested 1n political goings-on This does not 
cast any reflection on the durability and civility of 
Britain's parliamentary institutions In our country, 
there are millions who cannot read but who still are 
intensely interested ın right and wrong and in good 
government and social justice The common method 
of measuring a nation’s development by counting 
number of television sets owned or newspapers 
bought per thousand of the population 1s not always 
very pertinent An affluent nation may be politically 
lazy and culturally unenterprising, an economically 
struggling one may be culturally and politically 
dynamic 

Communication has several distinctive but related 
and mutually remforcing roles and purposes It must 
first of all provide the basic information which 1s 
economically useful to the individual and which 
gives him a better understanding of his civic rights 
and obligations and deepen his Judgement. Then it 
must strengthen those forces in society which will 
promote the resolution of conflicts through peaceful, 
constitutional means Besides such economic, political 
and intellectural functions, communication has also 
a cultural and aesthetic role that of improving taste 
and enlarging a sense of life’s worthwhileness In 
short, communication continues what formal educa- 
tion begins. The media are the people’s lifelong 
university They award no degrees but enhance the 
individual’s relevance to the nation and the world. 

But it 1s possible that the media’s role 1s over- 
emphasised Planners and public officials who, with 
all the help of print, radio, and television, find it 
difficult to persuade parents to adopt family planning 
methods or new farming practices, would wonder 
how our farmers two or three centuries ago took to 
the cultivation of entirely new plants like tobacco, 
maize, potatoes, chillies and guavas, which were 
brought to our shores by the Furopeans No exten- 
sion workers helped their propagation, no journals 
and no radio talks commended them. We have no 
accounts of how this happened — how, for example, 
the spice from half way round the world came to be 
grown everywhere from Kashmir to Kanyakumari 
and was adopted by even grandmotherly pickle- 
makers and how the most orthodox pundits took to 
snuff One can only infer that economic benefit and 
the pleasure principle won the day As late as the 
last decade, surveys by the late Professor K N. Singh 
of the Indian Agricultural Research Institute showed 
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that traditional farmers learnt about and adopted 
new crop varieties and new practices after watching 
enterprising farmers 1n. their neighbourhood rather 
than through the media or from governmental 
agencies of persuasion It ıs conceivable that the 
‘progressive farmers’ heard about them from the 
media and acquired the supplies and the confidence 
from the official extension agencies All India Radio 
ıs proud of the fact that a new stram of rice was 
known among some Tanjore farmers as ‘radio rice’. 
The point to note 1s that informal means of 1nforma- 
tion are very often more powerful than the formal. 

A traditional society distrusts and resists the new 
Yet we see that when benefit 1s proved, it readily 
takes to the new Only a couple of decades ago, 
there was great reluctance to use chemical fertilisers, 
so much so that ın many places a bag was given 
free with bags of cement Today you can’t supply 
enough fertiliser to meet the farmers’ demand 
Until a few years ago, ıt was common experience 
to find half the beds in hospitals empty People 
were wary about the new-fangled, and the doctor 
with his needle was a bogey man — Today's villager 
demands injections even when the doctor tells him 
that pills would do — Distrust ıs overcome by the 
proof of miracles. This fascination 1s easy to under- 
stand For centuries our people had been forced to 
accept their lot. In the last few decades they have 
seen that for entire groups life can change Change 
and modernity are perceived as not only possible but 
desirable Information 1s a key input in this process. 
The media have thus become a means of social 
change 

One aspect of this phenomenon 1s not adequately 
appreciated It 1s that the printed word commands 
more authority in a society with a large proportion 
of illiterates than in a society in which everybody 
reads and has books and magazines The media 
have more influence when they travel than when 
they have arrived That ıs one reason for the greater 
political impact of the press in India today and the 
greater respect in which writers and poets are held 
1n our country 

But what publicity officials and media personnel 
do not realise 1s that in our situation hearsay has 
still greater influence How does the reputation of 
swamis and godmen build up? How do political 
slogans and stories spread to the remotest corners 
without the mediation of the press and radio? We 
noted the countrywide adoption of foreign crops by 
our farmers without the aid of the media A politi- 
cal counterpart of it ın our own century 18 the 
astounding dominance established over Indian poli- 
tics by Mahatma Gandhi in a mere few months 1n 
1918, without the aid of the media. 

If this article gives the impression that the message 
ıs more important than the medium, it 1s wholly 
intended The media have tremendous power But 
one of the paradoxes of this power, as of all power, 
1s that 1ts wielders do not know what ate its limits 

It might be useful to examine the nature of the 
power of the press To understand the place of this 
institution as a whole, we might examine how an 
individual newspaper exerts influence We buya 
particular newspaper because our parents had bought 
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them, or because 1n a particular area ıt 1s the oldest 
newspaper, or the leading one and figures in the 
conversation of our circle We buy it because our 
teachers at school had praised it for its style We 
buy it because it reflects our views — our views 
having been largely formed by ıt Often we buy it 
because it gives us information about jobs, about 
houses to let, about marriages and deaths. We may 
give ıt up when we are incensed at some policy 
stance it has adopted and we may switch our loyalty 
to another paper out of admiration for its guts and 
its fight against government, The belief that an 
editor or a newspaper fights for a just cause isa 
major source of its power (and circulation) Most 
newspaper editors and owners choose to fight those 
fights which make them popular Very few cham- 
pion an unpopular cause 

No newspaper 1s entirely a newspaper It is the 
skilful mixture of news and views that holds the 
reader. The textbook definition of news ıs that it 
answers the questions what, where, when, who, how 
and why In reality the reader, especially the one 
engrossed 1n public affairs, 15 more interested in the 
last two of the six questions than in the first four 
That 1s how he becomes an ‘informed’ reader. That 
is the source of the rising popularity and prestige of 
investigative reporting. The reporter who takes you 
into the green room before the faces were made up 
and the robe and coronet were put on has satisfied 
your curiosity to see people in their underwear, The 
press 1s basically and avowedly a political institution, 
a part of the political process Owners and editors 
are motivated by the influence they can wield over 
people’s minds. Only a very few are guided solely 
by the motive of 1mproving them or merely making 
profit In our own country we are proud of the 
contribution of the press to the freedom struggle. 
The history of newspapers, great and small, 1n all 
countries shows their alliances with persons and par- 
ties either 1n. office or seeking power. The purpose 
of a good deal of investigative reporting 1s not to 
get at the truth but to get at a person. 

It ıs not suggested that newspapers are not con- 
cerned with the larger purposes of a nation—econo- 
mic development and moral wellbeing, justice, the 
rule of law and the people's sovereignty. It 1s such 
considerations that mark out a great newspaper 
from the run-of-the-mill one. 

But it could be said that the Indian press as a 
whole does not give economic development the 
importance ıt merits. It 1s more concerned with the 
political aspects of development There are those 
who say that in the post-Jawaharlal Nehru period, 
development and nation-building as a whole came 
to be regarded more as a technical and managerial 
problem than as the nation’s number one business 
A quick survey made by the author of this paper 
when he was editing the journal of the Planning 
Commission some 25 years ago had shown that 
development themes (the whole of agriculture and 
ruralchange, education, health, social welfare and 
technological change) accounted for roughly six per 
cent or one-eighteenth of newspaper space This 
included the reporting of parliamentary debates on 
these subjects. More systematic exercises 1n content 
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analysis have confirmed this finding A survey by a 
university department put the figure a little higher — 
at nine percent But that survey included industrial 
strikes in development It 1s a revealing fact that 
our communication theorists and social scientists 
have not developed any Indian theory of develop- 
ment communication The country which has under- 
taken the largest experiment in democratie planning 
Still depends upon concepts developed by Wilbur 
Schramm and the like 

Bread ıs not the whole of lıfe, and economic 
development is not the whole of nation-building In 
our country there are two main social hurdles to 
nationbuilding — the assimilation in the national 
mainstream of the lowest castes and tribes who had 
been so far left out of the polity and the reconcilia- 
tion of linguistic and regional anrmosities. The first 
has to some extent been achieved by the process of 
elections The traditionally deprived castes and tribes 
have found their political importance The educa- 
tional system has also provided them greater oppor- 
tunities But the same political process and the 
competition for employment has exacerbated provin- 
cial rivalries Victory ın elections and a chance to 
exercise political power may have made the Dravi- 
dian movement shed its separatist objectives, but it 
1s yet too early to rule out its reversion to a feral 
state. The recent lying down together of the Tamil 
lamb and the Hindi lion 1n a National Front should 
notlullus into the belief that non-Hindi people's 
fears of Hindi expansionism and Hindi people's 
belief that their rights are being dented are things of 
the past The general record of the linguistic press, 
of our regional literatures and more recently, of our 
universities has been one of fanning linguistic exclu- 
sivism if not fanaticism to the neglect of the overrid- 
ing demands of the nation The national perspective 
has been kept 1n mind by a few of the larger English 
newspapers and by radio and television. In fairness 
one should not underrate the contribution of the 
national parties — whether Congress or the Leftist 
parties or a few Rightist ones — to the deepening of 
a national outlook But recent trends seem to suggest 
a rise of regional parties, supported by the regional 
Press This phenomenon makes it necessary to 
initiate a new endeavour to strengthen pan-Indian 
loyalty. 

Mention was made of radio and television These 
in our country are in the hands of the Central 
Government. The Constitution has put Commun- 
cations i the Union List There have been persistent 
demands for the decentralisation of radio and 
television. The Janata party, when it ran the govern- 
ment at the Centre, did not accept recommendations 
to diffuse Central control of these two media But 
Opposition parties have revived the demand And 
the media and academia support it, as they regard 
provincialisation of radio and television as a sign of 
liberalism The implications of such a move for the 
yet incomplete task of national integration do not 
seem to have been seriously examined A demand 
had been made some years ago for a radio station in 
the Golden Temple Suppose this had been conceded, 
what would have been the consequence for law and 
order and for national unity? There 1s a strong case 
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for a more judicious and imaginative balancing of 
the national] and the regional 1n radio and television 
But this demand has to be dealt with as a cultural 
problem and isolated from the question of political 
control Only a few years ago, the well-known 
American journalist, Harrison Salisbury, wrote about 
the need to unite the several Americas Can we in 
India be sure that our union of states 1s an indis- 
soluble one beyond internal challenge? 

This paper has not gone into the problems posed 
by the rapid expansion of television The manner in 
which this expansion has come about — with 
financial support from the advertising world — has 
led many social observers to conclude that television 
has become a major tool of westernisation (as 
distinct from modernisation). Historically, our press 
developed and acquired its character during the 
freedom struggle Even radio, although under 
British control, grew when the nationalist impulse 
dominated the air. Television, however, 1s expanding 
at a time when the impulse of high national purpose 
and cultural distinctiveness seems to be weakening 

In the last forty years, the years of freedom, our 
press has given a fairly impressive account of itself 
as a watchdog of freedom. Its record of fighting 
against injustice 15 a commendable one. Editors are 
proud of having brought down governments and 
exposed individuals in power. But too great an 
emphasis on the adversary role in relation to authority 
tends to cloud the essential duty of the press to its 
readers and to the nation Self-criticism is 1mport- 
ant fora nation But there ıs a point when the 
critical faculty inhibits the creative. We seem to 
have become a nation without pride and without 
hope. A family seems to gain prestige only if its 
children live and work abroad [t 1s time for us to 
discover and propagate a new Swadeshi Spirit. 
Decades ago the slogan was “buy Indian". Now we 
need the slogan “‘be Indian". Cj 


"A language is something infinitely greater 
than grammar and philology. It 1s the poetic 
testament of the genius of a race and a. culture 
and the living embodiment of the thoughts and 
fancies that have moulded them Words change 
their meanings from age to age and old ideas 
transform themselves into new, often keeping 
their old attire It 1s difficult to capture the 
meaning, much less the spirit, of an old word 
or phrase Some kind of a romantic and 
poetical approach is necessary if we are to 
have a glimpse into that old meaning and into 
the minds of those who used the language in 
former days The richer and more abundant 
the language, the greater the difficulty. Sans- 
krit, like other classical languages, 1s full 
of words which have not only poetic beauty 
but a deep significance, a host of associated 
ideas, which cannot be translated into a langu- 
age foreign 1n spirit and outlook Even its 
grammar, its philosophy have a strong poetic 
content, one of its old dictionaries 1s 1n poetic 
form”. 


The Discovery of India — Jawaharlal Nehru 
EN 
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TRIBUTE 


AMALADEVI Chattopadhyaya 

has been characterised as a 
collossus, a pioneer and a tireless 
crusader by her many admurers 
She certainly was But she was 
much more than this She. was 
richly gifted with cultural talents 
and an unusual humanism. She 
was one ofthe first few eman- 
cipated Indian women who 
actively participated in the free- 
dom movement ata young age 
and suffered the conseqeunces 
inflicted by the British Govern- 
ment in the form of prolonged 
incarcerations alongwith many 
others, some of whom subse- 
quently emerged as top national 
leaders She wasa socialist by 
conviction and remained a close 
associate of Gandhi from the 
very beginning. Simultaneously, 
she had the distinction of being 
one of the first Indian women to 
have participated as early as 
1919, when she was barely 16 
years old, in a theatre. By 
appearing on the stage at that 
young age she defied the 1illogical 
obscurantist social convention 
prevalent at that time. 

From then onwards she never 
looked back and combined her 
political and cultural activities 
with a rare dexterity 

She also became, in course of 
time, a connoisseur of classical, 
folk and light Indian music and 
dancing. 

Handicrafts from all nooks and 
corners of Indian villages and 
tribal areas became her special 
love She felt terribly moved by 
the plight of craftsmen and allied 
artisans, battling against poverty. 
While engaged in creative work, 
she remained steadfast in her 
Political convictions and activities. 

Kamaladevi has left several 
landmarks in her 85 year life 
span She has written remarkable 
books and articles on social, eco- 
nomic, cultural and political 
issues which wil remain her 
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Legend Never Dies 


INDER MOHAN 


permanent memorials One of 
these milestones deserves special 
mention That was the setting up 
of Naika as a traming-cum-art 
centre for the craftswomen and 
men and for production of handi- 
crafts and folk theatre crafts ma 
portion of Zafar Mahal in Meh- 
rauh. In a short period. Kamala- 
devi succeeded in introducing 
attractive Naika products all over 
the world through the well 
known ‘Crafts Council’. She also 
set up a wonderful museum in a 
hall Jocated at Rouse Avenue 
now known as Deen Dayal 
Upadhayaya Marg which 1s 
attached to Naika. One has to 
visit this museum to get its full 
impact 

Her multipurpose achievements 
can make a long list One has 
been fortunate to have worked 
with her as a‘nominated member 
of the All India Handicrafts 
Board and as a General Secretary 
of the Bhartiya Natya, when she 
was the chairperson of both these 
organisations 

During this period I committed 
a terrible mistake On the basis 
ofa difference of opinion with 
her I got carried away by an 
impetuous urge Without discus- 
sing the matter with her I issued 
a circular to members of the 
Handicrafts Board,  representa- 
tives of theatre and cultural 
organisations and worst of all to 
certain officials Kamaladevi 
naturally felt deeply hurt But she 
with her ‘generous nature and 
mature mind, calmly advised me 
to refrain from impulsive actions 
She observed that I should have 
first of all discussed with her to 
iron out the differences She 
further added ‘that sometimes 
thoughtless actions leave a feeling 
ofa life-long remorse in one’s 
mind She was right. Never- 
theless, she always met me warmly 
and with affection ] learnt a 
valuable lesson and always took 


the precaution of taking up points 
of difference or criticism directly 
with the concerned individuals 
This habit has helped me in 
being straight forward and I am 
grateful to Kamaladevi for that. 

It will not be an exaggeration 
to maintain that she, with her 
devotional zeal, put Indian handi- 
crafts onthe world map Being 
sensitive to the deprivations of 
craftsmen she took up their cause 
with dedication. In the adminis- 
trative jungle manipulated by 
power-hungry unscrupulous politi- 
cians and hard-boiled bureaucrats 
she could not go very far in 
arousing their sensibilities to this 
effect. As regards their aesthetic 
sense, or lack of it, the less said 
the better A humanist lıke 
Kamaladevi could never feel satis- 
fied with the annual ritualistic 
award-giving ceremony to a few 
master craftsmen and leaving 
others to fend for themselves in 
their extreme adversities accentua- 
ted by official negligence 

Kamaladevi’s commitment to 
the spheres of art, culture and 
handicrafts was so deep that she 
spurned periodical persuasions 
and offers to accept the posts of 
cabinet ministership, ambassador- 
ship and what not made by 
Pandit Nehru and others. 

In addition to all this she kept 
herself actively involved with the 
problems of neglected children, 
women and the downtrodden as 
a whole. She never failed to raise 
her voice against injustices and 
atrocities unleashed against 
human beings struggling for their 
socio-economic rights 

All through her life till her last 
breath on October 28, Kamala- 
devi had an amazing memory and 
analytical insight into current 
affairs Whenever she addressed 
any gathering she spoke with 
courage of conviction Today, 
Kamaladevi ıs no more. Buta 
legend never dies O 
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RUSHDIE BOOK BAN CONTROVERSY 





The Satanic Verses 


CHANDRA CHARI 


It ıs a dangerous power in the hands of a government, 
the right to determine what shall be read and what shall 
not And italmost always fails to achieve its object 
Those who wish to do so canvusually get hold of the 
proscribed book In India the power is likely to be 
misused and has been misused a hundred times 
We have to be careful therefore lest one right use 
ofthe power is held to justify its misuse on scores of 
occasions (Jawaharlal Nehru, from an article written in 
March 1929) 


AS the Indian state celebrates the fortieth year of 
independence and Jawaharlal Nehru’s birth 
centenary, the recent years of the nation’s history 
lies pock-marked with violence and bloodshed and 
the shame of Deorala, the Muslim Women’s Bill 
and the Babri Masjid-Ramjanmabhoomi phenomena 
And hard on the heels of the abortive attempt to 
bring in the Defamation Bill has come the govern- 
ment’s decision to ban Salman Rushdie’s The Sata- 
nic Verses, a decision which cocks a snook at all those 
liberal democratic values so dear to the heart of 
the architects of our independence 

The Government apparently has no quarrel with 
the literary worth of the book even though it was 
not found necessary to have read ıt before imposing 
the ban. The fear was that it would offend rehgious 
sentiments. 

Let us admit that religions cannot be wished away 
for they refer to ways of life in the future as well as 
inthe past. But is faith ina religion which has 
endured for hundreds of years so fragile that it 
can crumble at an imaginary slight? 

Legally there 1s a string of rulings and judgments 
upholding the freedom of expression and imagina- 
tion of creative artists and writers which have served 
to counterbalance the long-established practice of 
banning of books 

One, a work has to be considered as a whole in 
a fair and liberal spirit Two, the nature of the 
writing and its apprehended consequences must not 
be judged by the standards of "those who scent dan- 
ger ın every hostile point of view". Three, Section 
295-A of the Indian Penal Code which punishes 
with maximum imprisonment of three years or fine 
or both persons whose writings insult the religious 
beltefs of others has been interpreted in a Supreme 
Court judgment which rules that "'1nsults to religion 


^ offered unwittingly ... without any deliberate or malı- 


a dua i edunt Qedai c dict a 
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cious intention to outrage religious feelings ..do not 
come under this section” The book has to be 
read to judge that on none of these counts would the 
ban pass muster in a court of law 

The courts have also ruled that it 1s not a 
question of the truth or falsity of the writing 
but whether it has a real potential for bringing 
about the consequences sought to be averted. Ironi- 
cally, ıt 1s here that the Government's decision, up- 
held vociferously by all bureaucrats, has a rationale, 
but for the wrong reason. The Satanic Verses could 
create law and order problems and lead to riots, not 
because of what it contains but due to the climate 
of communal hostilities and suspicion which 18 being 
allowed to flourtsh unchecked in the country. Even 
though the large number of Muslim population m 
the country would have normally remained ignorant 
about the book, parts of it could be quoted out of 
context and used to incite violence. Is it possible, 
one wonders, to put a ban on the deliberate artifi- 
cial lowering of tolerance levels in our psyche or the 
use of religion to gain political leverage? 

However, even here, the ban 1s going to prove less 
than useless because already pirated copies of The 
Satanic Verses are being sold on the pavements of 
Delhi. In the ultimate analysis, all that the ban has 
succeeded 1n doing, apart from infringing on a very 
basic freedom of the individual, the right of choice, 
18 to give enormous publicity to a book which would 
normally have been read by a restricted class of 
people and in due course found its own level 

And what of the book itself? “What ıs truth? Said 
Jesting Pilate; and would not stay for an answer." 
This just about sums up what Rushdie 1s trying to 
do Is there an absolute truth, an absolute distinction 
between Good and Evil, can there be absolute faith in 
something beyond oneself, which transcends all doubt 
and disbelief? Rushdie raises all these questions and 
more, and moves on, leaving the reader to bring his 
own perceptions to bear on them “What is the 
opposite of faith? Not disbelief Too final, certain, 
closed Itself a kind of belief. Doubt". 

The book takes its title from an incident in 
Muhammad’s life when the polytheistic citizens of 
Mecca persuaded him to add two verses to the fifty- 
third chapter of the Koran to give angelic status to 
their favourite goddesses, Lat, Manat and Uzzah. 
Having complied Muhammad later had the verses 
expunged claiming that Satan masquerading as the 
archangel Gabriel had dictated them to him. 

Here is Muhammad as a human being, torn by 
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doubt, almost giving ın to the temptation to compro- 
muse with idolatry, and the processes of enquiry he 
goes through before becoming the law-giver Then 
again: it was me both times, baba, me first and 
second also me". Is Allah so unbending that he will 
not embrace three more to save the human race? 
Answers only give birth to more questions 

So the fablenovel unfolds, the story of Gibreel Far- 
ishta the egotistic middle-aged actor and Saladin Cha- 
mcha, the catsoaw of the fates When the aeroplane 
they travel in 1s hijacked by terrorists and blown up, 
the two protagonists literally fall from „the air over 
England From them on to the final denouement, the 
actors cavort back and forth 1n time and space, from 
Bombay to London and back again and elsewhere in 
the world besides The past and the present merge 
and emerge in statement and repudiation, “verses 
and converses, universes and reverses”, ınto a whole 
which 1s complete in its parts as well, like life 

itself 
'  Rushdie's superb word craft makes of this novel, 
which raises so many religious/philosophical ques- 
tions, a. gripping tale. The realities of the naked 
poverty of India in the midst of the synthetic glitter 
and tinsel world of the rich, the loneliness and agony 
of the migrant seeking a place 1n the sun, the racist 
hatred and violence of Thatcherite Britain-in short 
the dilemmas of men ın the twentieth century, are 


skillfully interwoven into the universal dilemmas 
faced by mankind through Time. More than a hint 
here of the disillusionment with the Western cult of 
materialism and a harking back to what India, even 
today, has to offer — the transcendence of love And 
through ıt all the reader is left with the powerful 
impression of a soul in exile, sitting. back and 
reviewing the earth which claims its own “Exile 1s a 
dream of glorious return .. . It 1s an endless paradox 
looking forward by always looking back" 

In an age of scepticism and crumbling ideologies, 
the struggle to believe in itself assumes heroic pro- 
portions “What Kind Of An Idea Are You? . . Are 
you the kind that compromises, does deals, accom- 
modates itself to society, aims to find a niche, to 
survive; or are you the cussed,  bloody-minded 
ramrod-backed type of damn fool notion that would 
rather break than sway with the breeze? The kind 
that will almost certainly, ninety-nine times out of 
hundred, be smashed to bits but the hundredth time, 
will change the world?" 

To those who believe ın unquestioning submission 
to religion, there are numerous passages in The 
Satanic Verses which would be unpalatable ‘Read 
as a literary work of undoubted merit, however, it 
provokes one to think and question at every step 
But then, where 1s the right of choice when the book 
has already been judged unread and condenined? 0 


The Other Review 


AN OPEN LETTER TO SALMAN RUSHDIE 


October 19, 1988 
Dear Mr Rushdie 

Your open letter to Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi 
deserves a reply. Since Mr Gandhi will not provide 
one — the matter, contrary to what you believe, 1s 
not between him and you but between you and the 
potential Indian readers of your book — 1t would be 
useful to address four specific 1ssues your letter has 
raised 

First, ıt 15 fairly clear that The Satanic Verses has 
been banned ın India (and, increasingly, elsewhere) 
not only because ıt contains offensive references to 
Islam, to the Quran and to the Prophet but, more 
xmportantly, because ıt provides. Muslim fundamen- 
talists the ammunition they need to foster communal 
hatred and thereby enhance their own political 
standing among [ndian Muslim voters. The Indian 
government's ban is thus directed at the manner in 
which the book could be misused by fundamentalists, 
not merely its allegedly offensive anti-Islamic passa- 
ges (which are relatively sublime and anyway fanta- 
sised) 

Obviously, the Prime Minister has succumbed to 
pressure butit 1s to secular, anti-fundamentalist 
pressure that he has succumbed, not to fundamenta- 
list pressure, 1f you understand the paradox Surely, 
you must realise that Syed Shahabuddin, the biggest 
pro-ban fundamentalist, would have been far happier 
had the book been allowed into India he could 
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have usedit to inflame Muslim passions, incite 
violence and secure the Muslim vote The ban will 
cork this fundamentalist design 


It 1s easy to underestimate the horrors of commu- 
nal violence from an armchair in London. The 
victims of Bhiwandi and Muzaffarnagar will not 
ever read The Satanic Verses — ban or no ban — but 
they will be told about it by fundamentalist leaders 
at every corner tea shop and by the communal 
editorial writers of the Urdu press. And who, 1n the 
end, has to deal with communal riots? The Indian 
government, Mr Rushdie, not you 


Second, you say that free speech and expression 
are inherent to a true democracy. Of course they are 
But your next statement 1s surely misconceived “If 
the Indian government fails to revoke its ban on 
The Satanic Verses, 1t should abandon the pretence 
of calling itself a free, civilised country ” 


I know the depth of your antipathy for Mrs 
Thatcher, and yet I do not recall your writing an 
open letter to the British Prime Minister warning 
her, when she banned Spycatcher, the book by Peter 
Wright, that Britain should abandon the pretence of 
calling itself a free, civilised country if it failed to 
revoke that ban. Spycatcher was banned by Mrs 
Thatcher because she said 1t compromised national 
security; The Satanic Verses has been banned by 
Mr Gandhi because he thinks ıt would have compro- 
mised national communal harmony. Neither reason 

(Continued on page 63) 


Nuclear Energy and Third World Development MT 
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FTER the Second World War, Europe freed a 
number of colonies which had almost nothing 
significant on the front of development They 
(the newly freed developing economies) realised 
that induction of some sophisticated energy system 
would be an essential part of the production mechan- 
ism, ensuring growth Though there have been a 
large number of sources to generate energy, some 
of which are, to a great extent, indigenous, nuclear 
energy was generally considered to be the most 
efficient Though this involved dependency on 
foreign technology with an explicit effect on foreign 
exchange and, surely, growth policy of an economy, 
the majority of the Third World states had an incli- 
nation for nuclear energy to create a modern base 
for economic development 
During the 1950s and also in the following 
decade there has been substantial excitement among 
the Thirld World economies that were importing 
technology to generate nuclear energy Though it 
involved tremendous cost and less exciting results, 
during that initial period of technology transfer 
many developing economies had an illusion about 
the inevitability of nuclear energy. However, later 
doubts were raised not only in the Third World 
but also in the West and the planning machinery 
of the developing economies found it necessary to 
reflect over this important issue 
Although application of nuclear energy to agri- 
culture, health and engineering involved less com- 


` plexity and hazard, the nuclear fuel cycle and nuc- 


„lear power engineering are some of the areas that 
are said to have yielded questionable benefits 
Interestingly. public opinion that has gone 
against nuclear technology in the mdustrialised 
economies—the United States, and Wést Europe — 
has not been much active in the developing world 
It seems that the public awareness in the Third 
World has not learned much about the soctal cost of 
a nuclear device 1n the longrun This paradox has 
been, primarily, caused by inadequate understand- 
ing of the Third World experts about the conse- 
quences of a nuclear system Secondly, though there 
has been a campaign by environmentalists, ecologists, 
and social scientists against the possible hazards 
of nuclenr energy, very seldom they have been 
recognised for their effort toward public awareness. 


The author ıs a Reader in the Delh College 
of Arts and Commerce’ He had received research 
support from Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 
New York and International Development Studies 
Institute, New York im preparing this paper 
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Organisationally, generally they are not well-struc- 
tured and hence, failed to influence public opinion. 
And, m some cases such a campaign had less- 
informed inputs which were not potential to 1nflu- 
ence the poliey making machinery As a result, 
some developing economies opted for uranrum-based 
energy producing industry rather than consuming 
coal as an input! 

In this paper we will atempt to examine the circum 
stances which must prevail before a reasonable tech- 
nical, administrative and socio-economic case can 
be made to justify the 1ntroductton of nuclear power 
technology to a developing country Further, due 
consideration 1s also given to international benefits 
which would occur to the Third World 1f indus- 
trially advanced economies accelerated their nuclear 
power programmes, thereby making higher contri- 
bution to the expansion of oil usage amongst 
their developing counterparts, hopefully at a mutu- 
ally agreeable price level 


Role of the International Atomic Energy Agency 


In the nuclear field of activities of the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA), there have 
been requests from member-states that seek assis- 
tance ın establishing the scientific, technical, and 
organisational infrastructure whichis necessary for 
the practical application of various nuclear techno- 
logies. Member-states from the Third World have 
been further requesting for assistance for planning 
construction and operation of nuclear devices? 

The JABA’s role ın this regard ıs crucial as it 
has to decide about the prospective energy structure 
of a developing economy On this score, the IAEA 
1s expected to play an impartial role though pres- 
sure from suppliers of nuclear energy may offset 
it 

The major areas of responsibihty ofthe Agen 
can be listed as under? S t pow 

G) To render assistance to a member-state of 
the Third World in setting up and developing 
nuclear technology and its theoretical aspects. 

(u) Coordination of applied research and deve- 
lopment m the framework of special economic 
needs of a Third Word economy Research 
programmes cariied out in a developing eco- 
nomy is coordinated with corresponding work 
done at a technologically advanced economy. 

The Agency invites leading international experts 

to contribute to meetings organised by it. 

Implicitly, the whole framework of the Agency 
has a bias toward scientifically advanced systems 
as the technology, essentially, flows from them. 
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Asa result, many a time benefit to the Third 
World economies from the programmes of the 
Agency is lowered on some pretext or the other. 
(u) Reviews of progress in selected fields of 
nuclear teciaiques through symposia, advisory 
groups and technical committees In selecting 
these topics, though the Agency 1s supposed to 
pay proper attention to the needs of Third 
World economies, the supply side economic 
interest has been coming in the way 
(v) Admmistiation, and scientific and techni- 
cal guidance of large and’ small scale technical 
assistance programmes and projects and the 
provision within these projects of experts, 
advisory services and equipment 
(v) Traiumg of scientists, engineers, and tech- 
nicians through the organisation of training 
courses, seminars and preparation of training 
manuals 
(v1) In collaboration with leading experts pro- 
vided by member-states, specification and ela- 
boration of internationally agreed recommenda- 
tions, codes of practice and guides, providing 
a basis for countries wishing to establish 1ndi- 
genous regulations in health protection, plant 
safety and the transportation of nuclear materials 
(vu) Guidance to the member-states in deve- 
loping and improving their nuclear materials 
accounting systems Increasingly, this aspect 
of the Agency's work will involve it 1n recom- 
mending, and possibly monitoring, the physical 
protection ‘of nuclear materials This will 
include general recommendations, training 
courses and advice by experts It may also 
incorporate periodic visits by Agency imspec- 
torate to Member States to ensure that all 
aspects of the nuclear-proliferation treaty are 
being honoured 
The above functions of the IAEA have raised 
doubts in the minds of a number of Third World 
analysts As most non-oil exporting developing 
economies are not sufficiently potential on the 
international business front, in the international 
market in the midst of different monopolistic sellers 
they have not proved much power in marketing 
their products at an expected price Under such 
circumstances, 1t seems most unlikely that nuclear 
energy, at least at the present tıme, has a strong 
role to play ım the Third World as it is deeply 
rooted in the interest of scientifically advanced 
economies which charge high prices for transferring 
nuclear devices Though, on the industrial and 
commercial side, developing economies are encour- 
aged to form bilateral hnks with 1ndustrialised 
trading partners, past precedents show that because 
of monopolistic tendencies such a thrust very 
seldom yielded meaningful results Beside, on 
realistic grounds there was no point in expecting 
the Agency to play a neutral role in diffusing nuclear 
energy, unless pressure from the suppliers of nuclear 
technology was nullified 


Special problems for the Third World 


The International Fuel Cycle Evaluation Project 
of the IAEA identified the following problems of 
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the Third World that were significant: 

Q) The long lead-times involved in programmé 

establishment and project realisation 

u The highly advanced technology involved in 

design, construction and operation of nuclear 

plants, which is without equivalent in other 

industrial fields 

in The strict safety requirements, with corres- 

ponding requirements for a special regulatory 

structure and strict standards for design, manu- 

facturing, construction, operation and main- 

tenance 

iv The need for highly qualified and specially . 

trained manpower at all levels 

v The requirements for non-proliferation 

measures 1n connection with transfer of techno- 

logy, equipment and the provision of specialised 

services 

A public policy toward nuclear energy in a Third 

World economy is an area of complexity This 
involves economics to politics, and sociology to 
environment, besides a number of other short-term 
and long terms factors In order to formulate a good 
public policy, there are some essential issues that are 
to be considered with due importance First, ascer- 
taining the availability of caprtal obtained on specific 
terms which may not necessarily favour the local 
economic environment of a Third World economy. 
Second, the supply of trained manpower and its due 
utilisation in management and operation of nuclear 
technology Third, it has to be thoroughly examined 
as to whether the existing industrial infrastructure of 
a developing economy 1s fit to cope with the techno- 
logical demand ofnuclear energy This 18a crucial 
issue that deserves serious contemplations The Third 
World has some times been failing to assess properly 
its actual need and real potential for nuclearisation 
Fourth, the status quo regarding the base load energy 
supply which 1s available already within the deve- 
loping economy under consideration — is a key 
factor to be examined Fifth, the indigenous fuels 
and nuclear fuels which may or may not be available 
to determine the selection of the fuel cycle, must be 
thoroughly assessed Sixth, the state of both public 
opinion and informed, professional, technical opinion 
concerning nuclear power within the country, the 
stability of its. government and commitment to and 
motivation for the successful completion of a reason- 
able programme must be studied carefully. Seventh, 
one has to ascertain that the availability of basic 
technical manpower at the plant operator, technical 
and workshop levels can handle maintenance and 
unexpected malfunction, whenever 1t occurs 


Fuel Cycle Supply 


For a nuclear fuel-cycling programme, a Third 
World economy has little option though theoreti- 
cally there are many avenues open in the market. A 
developing economy’s constraints ın choice, among 
other reasons, to a significant extent is" ıt has a cer- 
tain type of political economy and specific on the 
international relations front The choice of nuclear 
technology of the Third World very seldom has been 
dependent on independent judgement. There have 
been various types of exogenous factors that are res- 
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ponsible in influencing a relevant public policy that 
concerns nuclear technology 

According to available information, fourteen eco- 
nomies of the Third World have operations in 
uranium mining and milling, ore extraction and geo- 
physical prospecting etc Estimated 308,000 tonnes of 
uranium are contained in these ventures? This repre- 
sents a "reasonably assured resource" recoverable at 
a cost below $80 per kilogram and annual capacity at 
present for mining and milling of about 29000 tonnes 
of uranium‘ 

Most developing economies have a series of conti- 
nuing problems regarding commissioning and opera- 
tion of nuclear power plants, beside problems in 
acquiring nuclear technology This 1s understandable, 
as the basic criterion for the adoption of a nuclear 
fuel cycle will generally be the determination of 
actual need, economic potential of the Third World, 
safety and environmental desirability of utilising the 
energy content of nuclear fuels 

For some of these economies, the recycling of 
nuclear fuel—which 1s béing practiced by East Euro- 
pean states —seems to be possible in future Conside- 
rable financial benefits may register with the recipients 
if such an arrangement is made possible Equally 
sinificant benefits may emerge from this system that 
covers controls on the supply, accounting of safe- 
guards associated with fuel transport, and a strict 
supervision over weapons proliferation risks 

The important issues that confront public policy 
in the Third World economies regarding nuclear fuel 
cycle, are as under’, 

1 The adequacy and efficiency of bilateral and 
multinational assistance for the development of a 
nuclear power programme. 

u. The supply availability of suitable plant sizes 
and types of their technological, economic, and 
ecological viability The present problems of the 
nuclear power industry create an increasing 
uncertainty concerning the future availability of 
nuclear power plant in the small and medium 
size range. 

ut Reasonable and attainable targets for the 
nuclear power programme are being formulated 

Long lead-trmes and heavy capital investment 
will necessitate careful decision making 

Evidently, Third World's potential to identify the 


p range of priority comes in the way of formulating 


public policy that concerns various aspects of nuclear 
power Many a time bilateral and multinational 
assistances manifest political implications which do 
not necessarily act m favour of a Third World 
economy's developmental interest ? 


Safety and Safeguards 


The Third World, being not much conversant with 
high-tech systems, deserves a strong regulatory body 
for nuclear technology In this regard the IAEA 
has its own roleto play by providiug necessary faci- 
lities ın manpower’ training and forming domestic 
regulatory agencies 

Though the IAEA has set general regulations for 
nuclear power plants, every member-state that imple- 
ments a programme for nuclear technology, 15 expec- 
ted to set up a regulatory agency for various 
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responsibilities that include, (1) administrative and 
legal support, (11) consultation and advice, (ui) exam- 
ining the potential of the plant and authorising it, 
and (tv) periodic inspection 

A brief reminder of the responsibilities inherent in 
transferring the nuclear technology to a developing 
economy is to consider the expertise requued for 
controlling the nuclear power plants which involves 
as much as 26 scientific and technical disciplines ? 

Third Woild economies that are gradually acquiring 
nuclear technology, receive technical advice fiom the 
Agency as and when there 1s a necessity On nuclear 
technology there has been a controversy about 
autho1ising Agency inspectors to physically investi- 
gate power plants 1n different paits of the world to 
ensure that operations weie not against peaceful 
purposes In this regard it has been felt by Third 
World observers that while some industrially advanc- 
ed states have been active in using nuclear energy for 
military purposes which is in the knowledge of 
IAEA, ıt ıs ridiculous to expect the Third World 
states to open the doors of nuclear plants for 1nspec- 
tion by alien authorities 

Though there is substantial danger to the Third 
World if the nuclear energy is inappropriately used, 
exaggerated dangers would be,unrealistic 

The investment in nuclear technology demads 
foreign exchange in high quantity, which, very 
seldom can be a priority of a Third World economy 
under usual circumstances 1° 

Third World economies where, generally, popula- 
tion 1s growing at a faster rate, evidently, do need 
more energy 1n industrial and agricultural sectors If, 
in such a situation, public policy 1s designed in 
favour of nuclear technology to generate energy, the 
dependence of the developing world will essentially 
increase which will result in supplying raw materials 
to the industrialised economies at an inappropriately 
cheaper price In other words, this will possibly a 
step to transform nuclear danger to economic danger 
for the developing world 


Third World’s Nuclear Future 


Several projections indicate that roughly within 
four decades world’s population will grow to 4 billion 
which will be 200 per cent above the present level 
This will demand increase in energy supply by more 
than 200 per cent Despite various efiorts for energy 
conservation, there will be increase in consumption 
of energy in a substantial part of the Third World 
because of various developmental projects This 
increase 1n consumption in energy deserves to be 
regarded as natural, as there were not any noticeable 
developmental activities 1n the Third World until 
most of its parts achieved freedom after the Second 
World War 

Economies like India that have substantial deposit 
of coal or possibilities for renewable energy resour- 
ces, may possibly meet the requirement for additio- 
nal energy by indigenous sources instead of Import: 
ing nuclear technology and uranium However, 
because of several illusions and aggressive marketing 
techniques of supply institutions, developing econo- 
mies have been tempted towards nuclearisation of 
development. x 
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There have been Some controversy'as to whether 
the developing world should be allowed to use 
uranium fuel in nuclear plants as most West Euro- 
pean states and United States do or not After wide 
deliberations International Nuclear Fuel Cycle Eva- 
luation (INFCE) declared that the Third World 


_must not be denied access to nuclear fuel for develop- 


mental purposes Eventually, it was resolved that 
nuclear energy was expected to increase its role in 
meeting the world’s energy needs and should be 
widely available to that end INFCE also announced 
that effective measures can and should be taken to 
meet the specific needs of developing economies in 
the peaceful uses of nuclear energy, and that effec- 
tive measures should be taken to minimise. the dan- 
ger of proliferation of nuclear weapons without 
jeopardising energy supplies for peaceful purposes 

It was recognised that the objectives mentioned 
above, could only be realised through continuous 
flow of international cooperation and the partici- 
pants are determined to preserve the climate of 
mutual understanJiug and cooperation in the inter- 
national nuclear energy field that 1s one of the major 
achievements of INFEC™ 

Inteiestingly, despite doubts and controversies 
between the North and the South it can be observed 
that some of the Third World economies have been 
making significant use of nuclear energy (see 
Table J) 


The Cost Factor 


An analysis of the IAEA in fourteen economies of 
the Third World indicates that capital costs would 
be less than that prevailing in the country supplying 
the plant and technology However, special training 
requirements for locally recruited manpower, the 
lack of industrial infrastructure, the high cost of 
construction supervision and uncertainties associated 
with local raw material supplies more than outweigh 
these advantages in 1980" 

Because of all these factors at the present time, 
the capital cost of nuclear power plants of a given 
size ıs at least as high, if not greater than those in 
industrial economies (see table II) 

Another factor militating against nuclear power in 
this context relates to savings of scale If cost of, for 
example, a 1200 MWe PWR is only 30 per cent 
greater than a 699 MWe PWR, the iluson of 
nuclear energy for a developing country with a small 
installed generating capacity 1s greatly reduced 
Lane? summarises these factois in Table II Besides, 
he makes interesting comparison in Table II bet- 
ween the relative costs of nuclear and low-sulphur 
oil-fired plants 1n situations which might prevail in a 
typical developing country, Pakistan 

We, however, have yet to know about the real need 
of nuclear energy 1n the Third World, economically 
and socially Beside, one must contemplate on those 
methods that avoid undue environmental problems 
It 1s self-evident that problems unique to each deve- 


loping economy might necessitate deviations 1n the. 


approach to the adoption of new technology The 
steps along the road to nuclearisation can well be as 


under 
1 Though hydrocarbon fuel causes pollution, 
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evidently, it ıs less harmful to the society So, ‘ag 
an alternative to nuclearisation, ıt may be worth- 
while to recommend pollution control device with 
the hydrocarbon system This will lead to reduc- 
tion of cost and a better environmiental condition 
u Though itis feared that the price of hydro- 
carbon fuel will increase in future, 1t 1s unlikely 
that the cost of installation ofa nuclear plant 
will not inflate 
At this stage of the complex nuclear industry, on 
the one hand there are doubts, on the other it 1s 
probable that through the work of institutions like 
the IAEA many ofthe problems of proliferation, 
safeguards, manpower tiaining and the creation of 
an appropriate national infrastructure for nuclear 
plant construction could be solved 


Conclusion 


There has not been doubt about the usefulness of 
nuclear energy for developmental purposes and at 
the same time policy analysts have been skeptical 
about the Third World consuming nuclear energy 
The debtae has its own dimension in the political 
economy of technology transfer, primarily because 
under the existing circumstances it has not been 
adequately established that nuclear technology rele- 
vantly address the economic needs ofa developing 
economy 


APPENDIX 
TABLE I 
Nuclear generating plants greater than'30 MW, June 1980 


Country In commer- Under On Total Mega- 
cial opera- Construc- Firm number watts 
tion tion Order 

Argentina 1 1 1 3 1617 
Belgium 3 4 0 7 5505 
Brazil 0 3 0 3 3116 
Bulgaria 2 2 0 4 1640 
Canada 10 10 4 24 14875 
Cuba 0 i 0 1 410 
Czechoslovakia 3 8 0 ll 4210 
Finland 2 2 1 5 3113 
France 15 31 8 54 48322 
GDR 5 8 0 13 5995 
FRG ll 11 4 26 25183 
Hungary 0 4 0 4 1640 
India 3 5 0 8 1664 
Italy 4 3 2 9 5356 
Japan 22 7 2 31 21385 
Korea (South) 1 4 2 7 5398 
Mexico 0 2 0 2 1398 
Netherlands | 2 0 0 2 S02 
Pakistan 1 0 0 1 125 
Philippines 0 1 0 0 600 
Poland 0 1 0 1 410 
Romania 0 0 2 2 820 
South Africa 0 2 0 2 1844 
Spain 3 8 4 15 12155 
Sweden 6 5 1 12 9485 
Switzerland 4 2 0 6 3793 
Taiwan 2 4 0 6 4960 
United Kingdom 33 6 0 39 11794 
USA 71 74 26 171 162462 
USSR 26 22 3 51 34930 
Yogoslavia 0 1 . 0 1 632 
Total 230 232 60 522 394249 


E CM 
Source Australian Atomic Energy Commission, June, 1980. 


TABLE II 


Extrapolation of costs to developing economies 





Plant type MWe S/kW* 
600 1285 
DS 900 1000 
1200 pe 
-sulphi 1 600 

Low-sulphur oi ooo T 

E 1 600 45 
High-Sulphur oi on put 





*Excluding fuel and escalation during construction 
Source J A Lane 


TABLE III 


Power costs from nuclear and oil-fried plants in developing 
economies (m/kWh) 





Light watei Low-sulphur 





reactor ou-fried 

Plant capacity (MWe) 600 900 600 900 
January ius 
Capital at , 
65% plant load-factor 90 77 46 41 
ae 07 05 04 03 

aintenance E 
Lir Y HM 127 110 191 186 
January oe 
Capital at * 
6577 plant load-factor 270 211 83 75 
Fuel 73 71 208 208 
Operating/maintenance 22 20 14 12 
TOTAL 365 302 305 29 5 
Reduction for capital at 10%, 
70% plant load-factor —61 —48 -19 —17 
NETePOWER COSTS 304 254 286 278 


Source Data collected from IAEA sources 


On the one hand, evidently, Third World econo- 
mies need more power to generate a modern indus- 
trial and agricultural base that would bring about 
the warranted changes, on the other they, despite 
necessity for transfer of technology have no choice 
but choosing the path of self-reliance — It 1s a com- 
plex area of economic decision, which, many a time 
has ignored the demanding real conditions of deve- 
lopment and availability of resources 

Though the Third World deserves a rapid growth 
through technological cooperation with the indus- 
trially advanced world, domestic institutions 
supporting self-reliance have a dominant role to 
play So its immediate task ıs to identify indigenous 
and particularly renewable energy resources as effec- 
tive substitutes for nuclear power There might be 
some crucial problems in trapping and consuming 
such energy sources which will necessitate some 
foreign assistance and continued research and deve- 
lopment efforts at the home front But in the long 
run this will lead to solution of dependency crisis of 
the Third World which 1s coming ın the way of 
growth of the developing economies. Q 
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What is Culture? 


JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 


Wear exactly ıs the ‘culture? that people 
talk so much about? When I was younger 

in years, I remember reading about German 
kultur and of the attempts of the German 
people to spread it by conquest and other 
means There was a big war to spread this 
kultur and to resist ıt Every country and 
every individual seems to have its peculiar idea 
of culture. When there 1s talk about cultural 
relations — although it 1s very good in theory 
— what actually happens 1s that those peculiar 
ideas come into conflict and instead of leading 
to friendship they lead to more estrangement. 
It 1s a basic question — what 1s culture? And 
I am certainly not competent to give youa 
definition of 1t because I have not found one 

One can see each nation and each separate 
civilisation developing its own culture that had 
its roots in generations hundreds and thousands 
of years ago. One sees these nations being 
intimately moulded by the smpulse that initially 
starts a civilisation going on its long path. 
That conception 1s affected by other concep- 
tions and one sees action and interaction bet- 
ween these varying conceptions There is I 
suppose, no culture im the world which 
1s absolutely pristine, pure and unaffect- 
ed by any other culture. It simply can- 
not be, just as nobody can say that he 
belongs one hundred per cent, to a particular 
racial type, because 1n the course of hundreds 
and thousands of years unmistakable changes 
and mixtures have occurred 

So culture 15. bound to get a little mixed up, 
even though the basic element of a particular 
national culture remams dominant If that 
kind of thing goes on peacefully, there is no 
harm mit But it often leads to conflicts. It 
sometimes leads a group to fear that their 
culture 1s being overwhelmed by what they 
consider to be an outside or alien influence 
Then they draw themselves into a shell which 
isolates them and prevents their thoughts and 
ideas going out Thatis an unhealthy situa- 
tion because 1n any matter and much more so 
in what might be called a cultural matter stag- 
nation 1s the worst possible thing 

My own view of India’s history is that we 
can almost measure the growth and the advance 
of India and the decline of India by relating 
them to periods when India had her mind open 
to the outside world and when she wanted to 
close ıt up The more she closed it up, the 
more static she became Life, whether of the 
individual, group, nation or society, 1s essen- 
tially a dynamic, changing, growing thing 
Whatever stops that dynamic growth also 
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injures 1t and undermines it. 

We have had great religions and they have 
had an enormous effect on humanity. Yet, if I 
may say so with all respect and without mean- 
ing any 11] to any person, those very Teligions, 
in the measure that they made the mind of 
man static, dogmatic and bigoted, have had, 
to my mind, an evil effect The things they said 
may be good but when it 1s claimed that the 
last word has been said, society becomes static 

The individua] human being or race or 
nation must necessarily have a certain depth 
and certain roots somewhere They do not 
count for much unless they have roots 1n the 
past, which past is after all the accumulation 
of generations of experience and some type of 
wisdom It ıs essential that you have that 
Otherwise you become just pale copies of 
something which has no real meaning to you 
as an individual or as a group 

On the other hand, one cannot live 1n. roots 
alone Even roots wither unless they come out 
in the sun and the free air Only then can the 
roots give you sustenance Only then can there 
be a branching out and a flowering. How, 
then, are you to balance these two essential 
factors? It 1s very difficult, because some people 
think a great deal about the flowers and the 
leaves on the branches, forgetting that they 
only flourish because thereisa stout root to 
sustam them Others think so much of the 
roots that no flowers or leaves or branches are 
left there 1s only a thick stem somewhere So, 
the question 1s how one 1s to achieve a balance 

Does culture mean some inner growth in the 
man? Of course, it must Does it mean the 
way he behaves to others? Certainly it must. 
Does ıt mean the capacity to understand the 
other person? I suppose so Does it mean the 
capacity to make yourself understood by the 
other person? I suppose so. It means all that 
A person who cannot understand another's 
viewpoint is to that extent limited in mind and 
culture, because nobody, perhaps, barring some 
very extraordinary human beings, can presume 
to have the fuilest knowledge and wisdom The 
other party or the other group may also have 
some inkling of knowledge or wisdom or truth 
and if we shut our minds to that then we not 
only deprive ourselve of it but we cultivate an 
attitude of mind which, I would say, 1s opposed 
to that of a cultured man. 

The cultured mind, rooted in itself, should 
have its doors and windows open It should 
havethe capacity to understand the other's 
viewpoint fully even though 1t cannot always 
agree with it. The auestion of agreement or 
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disagreement only arises when you understand 
a thing Otherwise, ıt 1s blind negation which 
1s not a cultural approach to any question 

I should like to use another word — science 
Whatisa scientific approach to life's pro- 
blems? I suppose 1t 1s one of examining every- 
thing, of seeking truth by trial and error and 
by experiment, of never saying that this must 
be so but trying to understand why it 1s so 
and, 1f one ıs convinced of it, of accepting it, 
of having the capacity to change one’s notions 
themoment some other proof 1s forthcoming, 
of having an open mind, which tries to imbibe 
the truth wherever it 1s found If that 1s culture, 
how far 1s it represented 1n the modern world 
and in the nations of today? Obviously, if it 
was represented more than it 1s, many of our 
problems, national and international, would be 
far easter to solve 

Almost every country in the world believes 
that;t has some special dispensation from 
Providence, that 1t is of the chosen people or 
race and that others, whether they are good or 
bad, are somewhat inferior creatures It is 
extraordinary how this kind of feeling. persists 
in all nations of the East as well as of the West 
without exception. The nations of the East are 
strongly entrenched in their own ideas and 
convictions and sometimes ın their own sense 
of superiority about certain matters 

Anyhow, ın the course of the last two or 
three hundred years, they have received many 
knocks on the head and they have been humi- 
hated, they have been debased and they have 
been exploited And so, 1n spite of their feeling 
that they were superior im many ways, they 
were forced to admit that they could be knock- 
ed about and exploited. To some extent, this 
brought a sense of realism to them. 

There was also an attempt to escape from 
reality by saying that it was sad that we were 
not so advanced in material and technical 
things but that these were after all superficial 
things Nevertheless, we were superior 1n essen- 
tial things, in spiritual things, ın moral values 
T have no doubt that spiritual things and moral 
values are ultimately more important than 
other things but the way one finds escape in 
the thought that one 1s spiritually superior 
simply because one 1s inferior in a material 
and physical sense, 1s surprising It does not 
follow by any means It is an escape from 
facing up to the causes of one’s degradation 

Nationalism, of course, 1s a curious pheno- 
menon which at a certam stage ın a country's 
history gives life, growth, strength, and unity but 
at the same time, 1t has a tendency to limit one 
because one thinks of one’s country as some- 
thing different from the rest of the world. The 
perspective changes and one 1s continuously 
thinking of one’s own struggles and virtues and 
failings to the exclusion of other thoughts. The 
result ıs that the same nationalism, which is 
the symbol of growth for a people, becomes a 
symbol of the cessation of the growth in the 
mind Nationalism, when it becomes success- 


ful sometimes goes on spreading in an aggres- 
sive way and become a danger internationally 
Whatever line of thought you follow, you 
arrive at the conclusion that some kind of 
balance must be found Otherwise something 
that was good can turn into evil 

Culture, which 1s essentially good, becomes 
not only static but aggressive and something 
that breeds conflict and hatred when looked at 
from a wrong point of view. How you are to 
find a balance, I do not know. Apart from the 
political and economic problems of the age, 
perhaps, that 1s the greatest problem today, 
because behind it there ıs a tremendous con~ 
flict ın the spirit. of man and a tremendous 
search for something which it cannot find We 
turn to economic theories because they have an 
undoubted importance It is folly to talk of 
culture or even of God when human 
beings starve and die Before one can talk 
about anything else one must provide the 
normal essential of life to human bemgs That 
is where economics comes in Human beings 
today are not in the mood to tolerate this 
suffering and starvation and inequality when 
they see that the burden 1s not equally shared 
Others profit while they only bear the burden 

I have not the shadow of a doubt that it 1s 
a fundamental rule of human lıfe that if the 
approach ıs good the response is good If the 
approach 1s bad, the response is likely to be 
bad too. So, if we approach our fellow human 
beings or countries 1n a friendly way, with our 
minds and hearts open and prepared to accept 
whatever good comes to them — and that does 
not mean surrendering something that we 
consider of essentia] value to truth or to our 
genius — then we shall be led not only towards 
understanding, but the, right type of under- 
standing 

So, I shall leave you to determine what 
culture and wisdom really are. We grow in 
learning, ın knowledge and in experience. Till 
we have such an enormous accumulation of 
them that it becomes impossible to know 
exactly where we stand. We are overwhelmed 
by all this and at the same time, somehow or 
other we have a feeling that all these put 
together do not necessarily represent a growth 
in the wisdom of the human race. I havea 
feeling that perhaps some people who did not 
have all the advantages of modern life and 
modern science were essentially wiser than 
most of us are Whether or not we shall be 
able ın later times to combine all this know- 
ledge, scientific growth and betterment of the 
human species with true wisdom, Ido not 
know It 1s a race between varions forces J am 
reminded of the saying of a very wise man who 
was a famous Greek poet: 


What else 1s wisdom? 

What of man’s endeavour or 

God’s high grace, so lovely and so great? 

To stand from fear set free, 

to breathe and wait, 

To hold a hand uplifted over hate 

And shall not loveliness be loved for ever? 


X 


Nehru and Minorities 


S. GOPAL 


WEEN Jawaharlal Nehru came to active politics in 
the early twenties, he had not yet moved to the 
personal position of religious agnosticism which was 
to mark him 1n later years His conventional Hindu 
theism helped to block his mind from questioning 
Gandhi’s effort to strengthen the national identity 
by drawing up a programme which took for granted 
the divergence between the Hindu and Muslim com- 
munities but was acceptable to both 
Nehru was not comfortable with the Khilafat 
movement but justified ıt at a political rather than 
a religious level by arguing that ıt was an effort to 
thwart the division of Turkey and a part of the 
Struggle for the freedom of India This enabled him 
to square the Khilafat movement with the assertion 
that the Congress should not identify itself with 
controversial religious issues But his position was 
not always logical. It is odd, for example, to find 
him saying that it was the duty of Hindus to help 
the Muslims at this time for 1f the British succeeded 
in destroying Islam they would then try to destroy 
the Hindu religion? Again, as Mayor of Allahabad 
ın 1923 he guided the Board to reject unanimously 
the suggestion to prohibit the slaughter of cattle; 
but his attitude was based not so much on any 
principle as on a feeling that this was not a matter 
calling for administrative intervention, for he had 
earher suggested to the Hindus that they should 
request Muslims to stop cow-killing rather than 
fight them about it 
The spread across the face of India in the mid- 
twenties of rioting involving sections of the Hindu 
and Muslim communities compelled Nehru to take 
a more clear-cut position on the question of religion 
In politics It now became obvious to him that 
India, caught 1n the whirlpool of mutual antagonism, 
would be dragged down into the abyss unless this 
so-called religion was scotched and the intelligentsia 
atleast was secularised Nehru used this word in 
1926, not in the accepted sense of the separation of 
church and state — this had no immediate relevance 
in India if only because the state was 1n alien hands 
-— but to mean the toleration of all faiths’ and 
beliefs and permissible religious practices, leading to 
a separation of religion from politics For such 
tolerance to be not emotional generosity but coldly 
reasoned Nehru looked to both industrialisation and 
mass education of the type that would dissolve 
dogma and the dogmatic mentality. Nehru had 
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begun to discern the mesh of political reaction, 
economic stagnation and religious superstition, and 
he himself shed the vestiges of conventional religious 
belief “The less" he told Indians on his return 
from Europe ın December 1927, “we talk of and 
worry about the next world, the more good we 
are likely to do to our fellow countrymen and 
country ^ 

To Nehru now religion was the fountain-head of 
authoritarianism and the method used at all times 
to secure the submission of the oppressed But 
getting rid of religion altogether was a long-term 
objective, the immediate problem was dealing with 
the growing communal animosity Nehru was clear- 
sighted about the reasons for this The social dis- 
harmony between Hindus and Muslims had spread 
to other spheres with the regional imbalance in 
development under the East India Company, leading 
to the classes who gained most from British rule 
being predominantly Hindu By the time the interior 
areas of India caught up with the rest, national 
awareness expressed itself increasingly in a Hindu 
idiom The process of divergence between the reli- 
gious communities was further aggravated by official 
policy symbolised by the establishment of separate 
electorates; and as the franchise was broadened 
periodically on this basis, the communal elements 
grew correspondingly stronger. 

From this analysis Nehru drew the conclusion 
that the communal problem was a wasteful diver- 
sion from the main campaign against the British 
The communal parties, both Hindu and Muslim, 
derived their support from the feudal and upper 
classes, defensive of vested interests, seeking office 
and employment from the British and pandering to 
myth and passion in their attempts to secure a base 
among the people 

So to Nehru these communal parties were giants 
with feet of clay, who would fade into nothingness 
in the light of reason once the British were pushed 
out He, therefore, 1n accordance with his favourite 
strategy of indirect approach, ignored the communal 
problem and concentrated his energies on the 
national movement against foreign rule and on the 
need to give that movement an economic slant The 
vast majority of the Indian people, whatever their 
religion, bore the common burdens of hunger and 
poverty, and when these burdens were lightened the 
curse of religion in politics would be lifted Religious 
minorities should be of no political significance, the 
minority that mattered and which had to be resisted 
was that of the rich explotrters. 

Nehru, therefore, regarded as a waste of time all 
attempts at a political settlement of the communal 
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problem Ansari pinned his faith on mutual adjust- 
ments through formal and informal conversations 
with communal parties, but to Nehru this was a 
futile endeavour These parties had no wish to see 
unity conferences succeed, nor had the British, who 
could always outbid the Congress So Congress 
Muslims were always on the retreat, continuously 
offering concessions to which there could be no end; 
and Nehru, despite his personal affinity with Ansari 
and many other Muslims in the Congress, could not 
conceal his contempt for their attitude 

Even Nehru, however, especially 1n the years when 
he was the President of the Congress, could not com- 
pletely turn away from trying to eliminate the com- 
munal menace Till the time came when class 
conflicts set aside religious clashes, he wished the 
Hindus, as the majority community, to show the 
generosity which would remove fear and suspicion. 
The minorities should be given the fullest assurance, 
not of jobs and of seats in assemblies, but that their 
culture and traditions would be safe. Provision to 
foster languages and education would help to 
nourish the rich, varied, larger, common culture of 
India The existence of such a culture was also one 
of the points he sought to establish in his historical 
writings 

Nehru had not the training of a professional his- 
torian but he had the instincts of a good one He 
rejected, even in the early thirties, the standard 
periodisation of Indian history into Hindu, Muslim 
and British, and he stressed on his readers that Islam 
did not believe 1n religious persecution and a man 
like Mahmud of Ghazni, who was generally regarded 
as an iconoclast, was in fact no more than a success- 
ful soldier who would have looted to whichever 
religion he had belonged The best of Indian culture 
was to Nehru a synthesis, this had badly frayed in 
recent times and should be rebuilt on the secular 
foundations of freedom and social equality and in 
consonance with a better world order. 

To ensure that civil disobedience ın 1930 was not 
weakened by communal forces, Nehru reasserted the 
commitment of the Congress to religious, cultural, 
linguistic and educational freedom, and promised 
that on communal issues the Congress would not 
favour any side but hold the centre impartially? In 
the resolution on Fundamental Rights at the Karachi 
Congress 1n 1931, looking forward to a free India, 
he incorporated clauses providing that every citizen 
should enjoy freedom of conscience and the right 
freely to profess and practise any religion, subject to 
public order and morality, that all citizens were 
equal before the law, irrespective of religion, creed, 
caste or sex, that no disability attached to citizens 
for these reasons in regard to public employment 
and in the exercise of any trade or calling, and that 
the state should observe neutrality 1n regard to all 
religions 

This was the first breakdown, 1n concrete terms, of 
the concept of secularism in the Indian context 
and formed the basis of the articles in the Consti- 
tution many years later Once the Congress, the 
leading political party in the country, had committed 
itself to these provisions, Nehru expected the ground 
to be removed from under communalism, for there 
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was no logical justification left for communal’ 
demands On the political plane, the only solution 
was the nationalist one, with no room for special 
representation. 


Life, however, as Nehru himself often said, 1s 
different from and larger than logic He might 
assert that communalism was a ghost but the ghost 
refused to vanish and continued to drink blood So, 
tacitly shedding the view that the Hindu-Muslim 
problem did not exist because it had nothing to do 
with the masses, Nehru decided, during the few 
months at the end of 1933 when he was out of 
prison, to face the issue He was still of opinion that 
the communal parties were basically props of poli- 
tical reaction, and he continued to urge the Hindus, 
as the majority community, to take the imitiative in 
generosity Buthe shifted from the position that 
communal feeling was always the artificial creation 
of political groups. To the extent that 1t existed 
among the Hindus and was able to disguise itself as 
nationalism, ıt was the Indian version of fascism and 
deserving of the severest condemnation. Muslim 
communal groups seemed to him at least middle 
class and representative ın some degree of the Muslim 
viewpoint, while its leaders behaved with greater 
dignity than those of the Hindu Mahasabha, who 
spoke only for caprtalists, landlords, and a few 
princes and their hangers-on 


Nehru also now conceded that ıt was understand- 
able that the Muslims, as an economically and 
educationally backward community, might be 
apprehensive about the future. “Honest communa- 
lism 1s fear, false communalism 1s political reac- 
tion."? To distinguish between shades of commu- 
nalism andto contend that it could sometimes be 
honest and, therefore, presumably legitimate, was to 
embark on a dangerous course It at once jeopar- 
dised the position of the many Muslims in the 
Congress who had not hesitated to participate 1n the 
civil disobedience movement; and Nehru made this 
worse by stating that no other organisation could 
successfully challenge the claim of the communalists 
to speak for the Muslims and that their aggressively 
communal] character gave them an advantage over 
the Muslims 1n the Congress 

Having yielded so much ground in argument to 
Muslim communalists, Nehru sought to defeat them 
ın practice by contending that the way to deal with 
communal parties was not to barter with them but 
to appeal over their heads to the masses Their 
cultural unity was enduring, the demand for political 
and economic freedom was the reality and the 
communal myth would cease to exist when put to 
the test of mass opinion A constituent assembly 
elected by adult franchise, even onthe basis of 
separate electorates, would dispose of the communal 
problem readily enough. 

All this seemed very remote as the Congress 
developed no clear objectives or ideology, the 
Government with the Communal Award divided the 
people into numerous religious compartments and 
Nehru, sitting 1n prison, heard of persistent commu- 
nal violence. "What a disgusting savage people we 
are? Politics, progress, socialism, communism, 
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science — where are they before this black religious 
savagery??”’ 

But the election campaign of 1936, with a wider 
franchise than before, gave Nehru his chance He 
played down the communal issue, held up mdepen- 
dence and better economic conditions as the first 
priorities and centred his fire on the alien rulers, the 
capitalists and the landlords In the United Pro- 
vinces, a clash with the Muslim League was avoided 
Speaking on the same platform as Jinnah, Nehru 
referred to communalism as no more than a nuisance 
which made people petty-minded and hid from view 
the major problems In his presidential address at 
the Faizpur Congress 1n. December 1936 he did not 
refer to communalism at all 

The results of the elections confirmed Nehru 1n his 
view, gained during his tours, that the Congress had 
never been stronger. But 1t had contested few Muslim 
seats and of these Jost most Even so, Nehru felt 
that the Congress should have fielded more Muslim 
candidates. The Muslim masses had been too long 
doped with communal poisonand were suspicious 
of the Congress, but there was a ferment among the 
younger Muslims and the masses and the Congress 
should reach out to them The Mushm sank-and- 
file had a greater potentiality, perhaps because of 
more freedom ın social relations, than the Hindu 
counterpart and, ifconvinced of a new thought, 
would accept it 

So, smothering Jinnah's hopes of a resurrection of 
the atmospbere of the Lucknow Pact and the reaching 
of a political agreement at the leadership level, 
Nehru in 1937 initiated a Muslim mass contact 
campaign. This was a chance for rmplementing his 
theory that the masses had no communal problem 
and could be led to forget this side-1ssue by offering 
them political action and placing before them an 
economic programme; but the opportunity was 
squandered.5 In fact, ıt was Jinnah who, accepting 
what he regarded as a challenge, strengthened the 
position of the League among the Muslim masses by 
appealing to God and Koran and alleging that 
Islam was being threatened. Takmg advantage of 
acceptance of office by the Congress, he slid easily 
from attacking the Congress, representing majority 
opmion, to denouncing it as representing Hindu 
opinion and complained of general harassment of 
Muslims without specifying ms charges : 

Nehru had gradually and reluctantly to change 
his opinion that there was no real strength behind 
the League Jimnah’s demand that his party be 
recognised as the authoritative and representative 
organisation of the Muslims was unacceptable; but 
it was no longer enough merely to go half-way to 
meet the minorities and allay their fears in matters 
of culture, language and religious observances. Nehru 
was willing to consider, in any scheme of provincial 
redistribution, the grant, to important groups and 
munorities, of territories within which they would 
have full opportunities for self-development, but the 
League, not being serious about non-political matters, 
paid no attention. 

By the beginning of 1939 Nebru was forced to 
acknowledge that the communal problem had acquir- 
ed a new and serious aspect. The fear of the 
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Muslims that they might be swamped by the Hindu 
majority had widened considerably; there was, partı- 
cularly 1n the Umted Provinces, more general ill-will 
among the Muslim masses towards the Congress than 
at any time before, and fascist elements were becom- 
ing stronger ın both the communal parties. Even 
now, Nehru was hopeful that the economic issue 
would wither the communal problem if the provincial 
governments gave priority to such measures as the 
wiping out of old debts and the arrears of rent; but 
the Congress Munistries were too conservative to 
move in these matters By the time war broke out 
and these Ministries resigned, Nehru had to accept 
defeat "there 1s no. doubt that we have been unable 
to check the growth of communalism and anti-Cong- 
ress feeling among the Muslim masses "* Even civil 
war now seemed to hun possible 

His buoyant optimism, however, soon returned to 
the surface He placed hopes in the League's com- 
mitmentto independence; and even its attamment 
of a mass base might helpful 1n bringing pressure to 
bear on its feudal leadership If the Congress and 
the League could work together ın dealing with the 
Government sh the war crisis, the communal grie- 
vances would fall into perspective. So the Congress 
was willing to accept the League, if not as the sole 
Muslim organisation, at least as an important and 
influential party. But joint action with the Congress 
had now no interest for Jinnah and he would not go 
beyond seeking statutory provision for coalition 
Ministries With the celebration. of the ‘Day of 
Deliverance’ and the passing of the Pakistan resolu- 
tion by the Muslim League there was no scope for 
negotiations with it, and Nehru became more con- 
cerned with giving assurances to the Christians and 
Sikhs that the Congress was committed to secwarism 
and legitimate minority interests could be protected 
by a constituent assembly, ın which such questions . 
would be settled not by a majority vote but by com- 
mon consent and differences referred if necessary to 
arbitration not by the British but preferably by the 
League of Nations But during the war years such 
matters were not in Nehru's hands. The League, 
with active British support, expanded its popular 
backing and moved to tbe climax of partition. 

Nehru's policy towards the minorities before 1947, 
therefore, had not been a success He had been 
convinced that the communal problem was nota 
matter for solution by the communalists These were 
political reactionaries converting religious matters 
into a political problem to promote their own narrow 
interests, and the best answer to them was religions 
toleration, safeguarding of culture and languages and 
emphasis on political independence and economic 
betterment, both of which cut across religious diffe- 
rences. But the British Government gave Nehru no 
chance to translate this flawless thesis into practice. 
A dissolution of the communal problem was not 
possible 1n a colonial setting. 

“The day on which" Nehru had written as far 
back as 1936, “India achieves her freedom, commu- 
nal differences and jealousies will get solved of them- 
selves," Far from being this the case, in August 1947 
such differences assumed national and even inter- 
national proportions The refusal to synchromze 
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acceptance of Pakistan with recognition. of the two- 
nation theory and the presence of large religious 
minorities 1n India made secularism the only possible 
basis of a uniform and durable national :dentity. 
Rational thinking and a civilised outlook meant the 
insistence on religion as a private matter for the 
individual with no bearing on civic rights and duties, 
and in a multr-religious society the state had to stay 
aloof from all faiths and permit diverse forms of 
worship provided they did not conflict with other 
religions. 

But to provide in the Constitution for secular 
behaviour was only the beginning of the struggle. 
The circumstances of 1947 had intensified the com- 
munal mood and even the most senior of Nehru’s 
colleagues were not always careful in maintaining 
that the state should not promote any particular 
religion It was suggested that secularism was a 
Western concept unsuited to India, where the large 
majority practised Hinduism as a social religion To 
counter this, Nehru had, long before independence, 
defined secularism not according to any dictionary 
or historical tradition but in a way adapted to 
conditions in this country The future Indian state 
would not be hostile to religion but would not 
represent any one religion and would provide free- 
dom of conscience to all 

As before 1947, Nehru as Prime Munister was 
more concerned with Hindu than with Muslim 
communalism. The Hindu faith, preaching, hospita- 
lity to all forms of belief, was ideal on paper; but 
the practice was rigid and narrow The Muslim out- 
look might often be worse, but 1t could not make 
much difference to the future of India So the 
destruction of Hindu communalism was indispens- 
able for India's survival But just as Hindu  revival- 
ism was the greatest danger, so also it was the 
prime responsibility of the Hindus to provide the 
religious minorities with a sense of security The 
test of success was not what the Hindus thought but 
how the Muslims and other minorities felt It was 
only if the Hindus were secular that the non- 
Hindus could become secular. They should not 
gain the impression that they were being treated as 
second-class citizens 

So Nehru assured the Christians of full freedom 
for evangelical work so long as it did not impinge 
on politics and, giving the Muslims special attention, 
encouraged their recruitment to the armed and 
civil services, particularly the police, and their 
employment in the private sector. Recognising 
that Urdu, while spoken by both Hindus and 
Muslims, had become a symbol of Islamic culture, 
he provided that its use and teaching were given 
priority, especially in Delhi and Uttar Pradesh. 

Yet, just as to distinguish between Hindu and 
Muslim communalism was to falter ın logic, so too 
to seem to favour the majority or to provide special 
treatment to minorities 1s to weaken secularism as the 
foundation of equality and democracy. Pressure of 
circumstances sometimes led Nehru to hesitate and 
not to throw his full weight on the side of secular- 
ism In 1948 he committed the support of the 
Government to the banning of communal political 
parties but did not implement the resolution He 
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agreed with Gandhi that the compulsory stoppage 
of cow-slaughter, taken as an isolated decision, 
would appear as a concession to Hindu bigotry and 
therefore to be avoided; yet he did not oppose the 
listing of the banning of cow-slaughter as one of the 
Directive Principles of State policy in the Consti- 
tution and was content to see that nothing came of 
it in practice An even greater deficiency in his 
policy of merging religious communities in a general 
citizenship was the restriction of the insistence on 
monogamy to Hindu men and the grant of the rights 
of divorce and inheritance only to Hindu women In 
his keenness to win the confidence of the Muslim 
community, he failed to ensure the equality before 
the law of all Indians and enact a common civil 
code Religion can be separated from politics more 
easily if ıt 1s also separated from the law There is 
no room in a secular society for differences in 
personal Jaw which claim religious sanction To 
deny rights to Muslim women which are available to 
women of other faiths 1s a violation of the provision 
in the Constitution that the State shall not 
discriminate against any citizen on grounds of 
religion 

As Nehru had realised from the very start, the 
real answer to the mixing of religion with politics is 
mass education An educated society, forward- 
looking and striving for development, will, even 
without knowing it, hquidate communalism, both 
of reaction and of fear. Nehru was always aware 
that the problem of minorities was best handled not 
1n itself but as a part of wider issues But he could 
not achieve what he hoped for during the freedom 
movement and he did not do what he knew should 
be done in an independent India He himself 
suggested that the problems of the minorities were 
notsuited to his temperament and cast of mind 
“I must confess to you" he wrote to Jinnah after 
some talks with him soon after the outbreak of war, 
“that in this matter I have lost confidence in myself, 
though I am not usually given that way But the 
last two or three years have had a powerful effect on 
me My own mind moves ona different plane and 
most of my interests lie 1n other directions And so, 
though I have given much thoughtto the problem 
and understand most of its implications, | feel as if 
I was an outsider and alien 1n spirit ” 

But if Nehru did not come up with appropriate 
and effective actions 1n different contexts, he at least 
left us with the right answers and the correct 
approaches L] 
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Jawaharlal Nehru and young Rajiv Gandhi at Bhilai — seeing the shape of things to come 
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A VISION GOK 
NEEMA 


THREE | 
GENERATIONS 
OF COMMITMENT 
TO STEEL 


A pledge was made in Steel in 1953 It 
started as a vision, transformed into 
l reality and renewed as a mission 


A bold step was taken in the fifties to 

set up three integrated steel plants at 

Rourkela, Bhilai and Durgapur in one 

stroke — unparalleled in the history of 

any nation They grew under heavy 

odds— nurtured by Mrs.Indira 

Gandhi —and have come to complete 

fruition at Bhilai, where the four 

milllon tonne expansion project 

stands dedicated to the nation This The mission has been renewed in the 
coincides with the heralding of the third generation A bolder step has 
Nehru Birth Centenary celebrations been taken to rejuvenate the public 
It was on 27th October —28 years sector steel industry by modernising 
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Nehru's Ideas on Social Development 


A.K. DAMODARAN 


On such an occasion as this, 1t ıs useful to go back 

to Jawaharlal Nehru In the twenty years before 
independence when he developed into a major 
national figure, Jawaharlal set his individual imprint 
on two aspects of social development He was all the 
time concerned about science and the scientific 
temper and this interest in science led to an under- 
standing of the need to organise society on a scenti- 
fic basis. There ıs abundant evidence of it in his 
writings and addresses during the last two or three 
years before the Second World War It was then that 
he was the Chairman of the National Planning 
Committee constituted by the Congress. 

It was one of those occasions when the two great 
younger leaders of India, Subhas Chandra Bose and 
Jawaharlal Nehru, worked closely in tandem 
Subhas, as President of the Congress, requested 
Jawaharlal to be the Chairman of the National Plan- 
ning Committee and, 1n an astonishing feat of self- 
confidence, Nehru and his colleagues, particularly 
K T Shah, spent the Jast two years before the war 
in preparing the blueprint for a future free and 
democratic India. They prepared guidelines on social 
objectives, development of cottage industries, the 
apparent corelation between cottage and small scale 
industry and the need for detailed data collection in 
the field and not to be lost ın academic generalisa- 
tions 

The Committee was quite aware of the difference 
in emphasis between Gandhiyjr's splendid vision of a 
pastoral India enshrined in his Hind Swaraj and the 
equally clear and coherent picture of the future in 
Jawaharlal’s mind based on the scientific method, 
experiments ın the laboratory and their industrial 
application to change the quality and tempo of 
human life All this was exactly, 50 years ago, in 
1938 

At the same time there were occasions for Jawahar- 
Jal to speak on the scientific temper In a message 
to the Indian Science Congress and ın an address to 
the Indian Academy of Sciences he began to develop 
what was going to be the burden of his song through- 
out his career as Prime Minister, the relevance of the 
scientific temper to Indian conditions and the exact 
co-relationship between science in the laboratory and 
economic development in a society which had 
remained stagnant too long 

To understand Jawaharlal Nehru's comparatively 


This 1s taken from the keynote address the 
distinguished diplomat delivered at the fortieth 
anniversary meeting organised by the Institute of 
Family Welfare, New Delhi on August 17, 1988 
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simple and straightforward personality and the evolu- 
tion of his social philosophy over the years one must 
remember that he began 1n the university as a reason- 
ably competent but by no means brilliant student of 
the biological sciences His political education under 
Gandhijr's tutelage made him realise the importance 
of linking thought and idea with the immediate needs 
of the people in our country All this can be seen in 
this charming piece of self-appraisal as a formal 
physical scientist maturing into an obsessed social 
activist 
Science and academic halls have not known me for many 
a long year, and fate and circumstance have led me to the 
dust and din of the market place and the field and the 
factory, where men live and toil and suffer I have become 
involved ın the great human upheavals that have shaken in 
recent years this land of ours Yet in spite of the tumult 
and the movement that have surrounded me, I do not 
come to you wholly as a stranger For I too have worship- 
ped at the shrine of science and counted myself as one of" 
its votaries 
One of the two or three great contributions of 
Jawaharlal to the modern Indian ethos was this 
emphasis on the scientific. temper, on the rational 
approach, the rejection of 1nnumerable beliefs and 
practices based on inherited notions, themselves 
originating 1n an entirely different technological 
environment centuries ago This emphasis on the 
scientific temper should be assessed along with his 
total commitment to secularism and his abiding faith 
in the democratic outlook and the democratic politi- 
cal culture 
The greatest charm about Jawaharlal was his 
refusal to be carried away by any single idea, he 
could always stand back and look at a problem in a 
three dimensional manner About science, for 
example, after pressing its methodology and its 
achievements he would pause for a moment to 
caution himself and the scientists about the need to 
be tolerant of other disciplines, other approaches, 
aesthetic, emotional or spiritual, 1f you will, and to 
enrich ones purely intellectual curiosity by other 
concerns. This 1s what he said. 
The scientist 1s supposed to be an objective Seeker after 
truth Science has grown because in a large measure the 
great scientists have sought truth in that way But I 
suppose no man today, not even a scientist, can live ina 
world of his own, ın some kind of ivory tower, cut off 
from whatis happening Therefore, science today has 
perhaps begun to cross the borders of morals and ethics 
I plead with the scientists here and elsewhere to remember 
that the scientific spirit 15 essentially one of tolerance, one 
of humility, one of reabsation that somebody else may 
also have a bit of the truth Scientists should note that 
they do not have a monopoly ofthe truth, that nobody 
has a monopoly, no country, no people, no book 


This 1s also what Gandhi: said in another context 
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that freedom to him meant more than anything else 
the freedom to err 

You can, thus, see that while enormously generous 
and empathetic to the scientific outlook, he always 
knew when to curb his enthusiasm On another 
occasion he gently admonished a practitioner of 
applied science 

You, Sir, just referred to scientists declaring war on 

nature May I put itin a different way? We seek the 

cooperation or nature, we seek to uncover the secrets of 

nature, to understand them and to utilise them for the 

benefit of humanity 

In other words, one has to learn to insinuate the 
discoveries of science and inventions of applied 
technology into the objective reality of the physical 
environment and the more complex reality of human 
society, 1tS traditions and its. stubborn habits of 
thought and conduct. This wise approach he had 
absorbed from his long association with Gandhi. 


JAWAHARLAL Nehru was always concerned with 
ideology in the modern world, with the relationship 
not necessarily conflictual between science and reli- 
gion, in the individual and the much more clear 
need in Indian conditions of emphasising the rational 
approach ın positive terms In a remarkable docu- 
ment written in 1958, at the peak of his career, The 
Basic Approach, Panditj discussed the need to 
reeoncile religion and rationalism, scientific socialism 
and democracy, violence and non-violence. He said: 
Religion comes into conflict with rationalism The dis- 
ciplines of religion and social usage fade away without 
giving place to other disciplines, moral or spiritual 
Religion as practised either deals with matters rather 
unrelated to our normal lives and thus adopts an ivory- 
tower attitude or ıs allied to certain social usages which 
do not fit ın with the present age Rationalism, on the 
other hand, with all its virtues, somehow appears to deal 
with the surface of things, without uncovering the inner 
core Science itself has arrived ata stage when vast new 
possibilities and mysteries loom ahead matter and energy 
and spirit seem to overlap 4 
He was also concerned 1n this remarkable testament about 
the ‘individual’ in the welfare state 
We talk of a Welfare State and of democracy and socia- 
lism These are good concepts but they hardly conveya 
clear and un-ambiguous meaning Then the question 
arises as to what our ultimate objective should be Demo- 
cracy and socialism are means toan end, not the end 
itself We talk of the good of society Is this something 
apart from and transcending the good of the individuals 
composing ıt? If the individual 1s ignored and sacrificed 
for what 1s considered the good of the society, 1s that the 
right objective to have? 


It ıs agreed that the individual should not be so sacri- , 


ficed and indeed that real social progress will come only 

when opportunity ıs given to the individual to develop, 

provided the individual ıs not a sélected group but com- 

prises the whole community The touchstone, therefore, 

should be how far any political or social theory enables 

the individual to rise above his petty self and thus think 

1n terms of the good of all 

These were Jawaharlal’s brave ideas in that earlier 
period of promise and achievement 

Today, almost a quarter of a century after his 
death, we find that we have some remarkable achieve- 
ments toour credit as a society and as a nation 
state. In health control, in the eradication of some 
major diseases and in the limitation of population 
by persuasion. only we have made some progress. 
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These 25 years have also seen ın the external physi- 
cal environment. about us such dramatic changes 
that earlier prescriptions. are obviously no longer 
adequate 

In 1964 when Jawaharlal passed away, the drama- 
tic new discoveries 1n. genetics had just taken place, 
in our exploration of the outer universe, startling 
new theories like that of the Big Bang and the Black 
Holes had just begun to emerge in the human 
consciousness More relevantly all over the world 
new problems were arising which India could not 
but share both asa participant in the activities of 
the new shrunken global village and as an object of 
powerful economic and industrial forces which had 
their origin in the industrialised societies The 
problems which are now occupying our attention 
today, the problem of the spoliation of the natural 
environment, the eclipse of the tropical rain forest, 
the dangerous damage to the atmosphere by human 
industrial activity, all these things vindicate the 
essential openness of approach of Nehru and his 
generation. 

In a society in which application has slowly 
replaced theory as the primary focus of interest of 
the scientists, and technology evaluated as more 
relevant than science itself, the original emphasis of 
men like Einstem and Nehru on the new way of 
thinking rather than on new skills 1s vital. In our 
country we have discovered that many solutions of 
old problems have themselves led to new unexpected 
problems. The eradication of epidemics through 
chemical, means and also the exponential growth of 
agricultural production again through the aid of 
artificial chemical means have led to new problems. 

All over the world there is a growing realisation 
that there should be greater awareness of the need 
to reconcile nature with science, environment with 
new productive techniques In highly developed 
countries, these ideas have led to the Green Move- 
ments. In our own country we have become more 
aware of the dangers of this, as yet remote, peril. Our 
political stability and our ability to defend ourself 
against the more unreasonable demands of the 
developed world make usa reasonably competent 
candidate for standing up to some of the proposals 
and suggestions and demands made by the world 
pharmaceutical industry, for example, and the great 
aid organisations, 

As a member of the Non-Aligned Movement with 
a certain record of leadership 1n political matters we 
have the duty to represent the more weak and 
vulnerable states against the thoughtless enthusiasm 
of crusaders from other societies as well as the cyni- 
cal self interest of economic interests elsewhere 
This ıs not mere fanciful talk; the recent sordid story 
of the dumping of the chemical waste in West Africa 
shows us that one hasto be on guard against the 
most reprehensible activities disguised as inter- 
national trade and development assistance. li 

It ıs, however, ın the basic problem of human 
settlement that many of our earlier simpler solutions 
seem to have gone awry. The overwhelming reality 
of the human habitat in the last quarter of the 
century has been the deprivation ‘of the village as 
such ofits earlier tranquil self-sufficiency and the 


marginal ruralisation of the big cities by the emer- 
gence of shanty towns and huge conurbations 
attached to the older metropolitan areas. Thisis not 
a problem of India alone even though during the 
last one month we have suddenly dramatically 
realised the impact of these new concentrations of 
population on our way of life The sudden eruption 
of an epidemic in eastern Delhi, the hundreds of 
deaths, which could have been avoided by better 
planning earlier, show how difficult it has been for 
older administrative methods and institutions to 
keep up with problems increasing with a multiplier 
effect In Mexico city, in Shanghai, in Lagos, in 
Bombay and 1n Calcutta, we have similar problems. 
These will have to be tackled by developing into a 
wholly new dimension the prescription of Gandhi 
and Nehru for an earlier age, a simpler situation. 


IT isin facmg up to these new challenges that the 
central role of the health services ın our country can 
be seen to be not only important but basic, vital 

Here again, the options are complex; the decisions 
have to be made both on sophisticated calculation 
and also on simple values like the dignity of the 
individual, the freedom of action of the women in 
family and society and the provision of a certain 
decent environment to the newcomer to our Society, 
the child, ensuring the right of the little boy and the 
little girl, to a normal civilised existence. Today we 
are nowhere near ensuring the minimum demands of 
these unequal members of our democratic Society 

Forty years of mixed achievement and failure have 
given us the necessary skills we have Scientists, 
doctors, field workers and, most important, educa- 
tors We have to develop a new technique of orga- 
nising these enormously rich human resources, in 
a coherent and rational pattern This can only be 
done by having a new look at our priorities 

Here, perhaps, it would be useful to go back to 
the Father of the Nation, Mahatma Gandhi, who 
always had a. simple straightforward way of getting 
back to the root of things. Less than a month before 
he was taken away from us in a cruel act of assassi- 
nation, Gandhyi wrotein The Haryan about the 
superior importance of prevention of illness to its 
cure He agrees in this article dated December 28, 
1947 with Brylal Nehru, whom he affectionately 
called a ‘fellow faddist when the latter said: “The 
attention of our Health Minister has so far been 
confined to the establishment of hospitals, sanatoria, 
clinics, dispensaries, etc, that 1s, devices for the 
treatment of disease; no institutions have been 
founded for the prevention of disease by bringing 
home to the people the need of correct living and the 
methods of doing so ”’. 

Gandhiy1 goes on to comment that he would have 
the then Minister of Health, Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, 
"require the doctors under her and the other staff 
understand that their first care must be the attain- 
ment and preservation of the health of the public 
whom they are paid to serve” 

A simple and straightforward enough prescription 
which we could even now keep 1n mind when we face 
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the very contemporary dilemma between solving the 
problem of disease by antibiotics and vaccine after 
the disease has broken out and, the earlier, duller, 
longer programme of sanitation and the provision of 
the basic needs of our life like drinking water, 
minimum shelter and a certain freedom of movement 
within the house and in the colony. 

Since this important conference 1s organised by a 
health agency in our country, we should mind our- 
selves that the primary concern of Health M 1inistry's 
agencies and workers 1s ‘health more,than disease’. 

For the future in India, for instance, we have got 
to concentrate on our greatest human resource, the 
normal child, who must be givena psychological 
environment of emotional security and a physical 
environment of health and the ability to grow into a 
fully-developed individual Only after that should 
come technical skills, literacy and the ability to con- 
tribute to society, happiness to the child should 
come first, equipment later Alongwith providing 
methods for developing the normal child we should 
have some time to worry about both the gifted child 
— we have so many brilliant gifted children 
amongst us — and also the handicapped, the retard- 
ed child. These are problems which are only begin- 
ning to be recognized, let alone solved, in our 
society 

Then there are the problems which are the direct 
results of scientific advances elsewhere and in our 
country, examples of genetic intervention ın the 
normal processes of heredity The child after birth 
1$ important but we should not forget the child 
before birth, “ourselves unborn” in a — meaningful 
phrase. This would require much careful awareness 
of the dangers of intervention by pre-scientific 
skills minds — with post-scientific in the develop- 
ment from generation to generation of the human 
personality We have now the capacity to 
intervene biologically in the future of the indivi- 
dual human being. This development has taken 
place since the epoch of Gandhi and Nehru This 
has come on the top of the better known, better 
understood, capacity of the human Society to inter- 
vene in the health and wellbeing of our planet over 
the last forty to fifty years, by nuclear activity, by 
industrial pollution, by large chemical additions to 
nature, and also by repeated onslaughts on the 
natural environment All this will have to be tackled 
by us in India along with other countries, both in 
our neighbourhood and in the world. Here again, 
Jawaharlal Nehru was percipient in his awareness of 
the need for global and regional cooperation 


IN the evening of his life Jawaharlal Nehru’s 
thoughts used to wander on to these permanent pro- 
blems and concerns, Addressing the Asian Popula- 
tion Conference on December 10, 1963 in New Delhi 
he said - 
It so happens that although Asian countries are very 
different from one another, there are certain common 
problems among them, problems which have come down 
from history and also probléms of the present day So this 
fact and the’ fact of geography alone, that they are near 
each other, should help and induce us to cooperate on 
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these common causes and ultimately the larger causes 

which the world has to face today—the cause of peace 

Ultimately, whatever we deal with, whether it ıs economic 

advance, social advance, or the population problem, it 1s 

connected with these world problems We cannot escape 
from them, and we do not wish to escape from them We 
want to play our part in the solution of these larger pro- 
blem, and the more we co-operate, the more effect we are 

likely to produce . 

In that speech too he went back to the central con- 
cern of all developing countries' societies how health 
1mprovement necessarily leads to population growth 
It was a characteristically modest example of self- 
assessment 

We bave made considerable progress and yet even the 

progress we have made sometimes appears to us to be 

rather slow 

We have to face this dilemma that the progress we 
make in one direction. adds to our difficulties in other 
direction 

Jawaharlal was a very great man who had the 
integrity of spirit to face this and other dilemmas 
During the next stage 1n our national reconstruction 


1n a responsive mood of cooperation with a chang- 
ing world with enormous forces which we cannot 
hope to control but only to influence, we have to 
look forward to many more years of new solutions, 
new problems and new difficulties. 

Once, mm a moment of dedication he said at the 
beginning of our march towards the future as an 
independent nation that his was a generation con- 
demned to hard labour for lfe Today,“we know 
better; the present generation 1s also condemned to 
hard labour 

The very greatest men of history discovered 
towards the end of their lives that each generation 
has to rediscover the meaning of life in new physical 
environments. Without these challenges and opportu- 
nities and the need to respond to them, our life 
would be dull. Gandhi would be equally concerned 
with the problems of society today as he was forty 
years before Independence when he wrote the Hind 
Swaraj. This should be the spirit in which we pre- 
pare for the next forty years. | 


Are life’s 
tensions 
slowing 
you down? 


I! s a tough life Tension at work, problems at home 
Leading to a frame of mind that takes Its toll on your 


body Resulting in depression mental plus physical tiredness 
and loss of vitality, But now there s a sure cure for all these 
problems Baidyanath Vita-ex Just take two tablets a day Youll 


wonder at your own performance 


Baidyanath VITA-EX | 


pnt 


^ 


oe 


For renewed vigour and vitality 


Available at all leading chemists 
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Nehru and Indian Tradition and Culture 


N.V.K. MURTHY 


IN 2BRU's interest 1n history was not professional 

The field of his academic study was natural 
science Later, he was trained for acareer at the 
bar Forced into a profession for which he did not 
have much enthusiasm, he soon gave ıt up and plung- 
ed into politics It was then that his interest in 
Indian history was really kindled He wanted to 
understand the tradtion and culture into which he 
was born Here wasa young man, brought up in 
early childhood, as many other Indian children were 
and still are, on grandmothers tales of the famed 
Indian mythologies and puranas and schooled in 
England, which at that time was in a ferment of 
scientific and liberal thought, and then pushed into 
the vortex of the Indian freedom movement He came 
under the spell of Mahatma Gandhi, a somewhat 
enigmatic figure, part saint, part practical politician, 
but always able to move the millions of simple 
Indians, who came into contact with him. 


It started with simple questions ın Nehru’s mind 
which he shared with his audiences, before whom he 
indulged 1n loud thinking, as he was fond of saying 
Who ıs this Bharat Mata, for whose victory we are 
shouting? What 1s India? What 1s the Indian way of 
life? What sort of people were our ancestors? How, 
indeed, did they live? What gave them the courage 
of mind and body to probe the mysteries of the uni- 
verse, tame the wild forests, sail the rough seas and 
take Indian culture to far off shores? How then, 
were such brave people subjugated by exploiters 
from abroad? Such were the myriad questions that 
welled up in Nehru's mind The result of the quest 
for the answers for many years was the book, Dis- 
covery of India which he wrote during his last 
imprisonment at Ahmednagar fort 


In the very first chapter of the book, Nehru refers 
to the lure of the past and sees its value only ın its 
relevance to the present He writes: 

There 1s a stillness and everlastingness about the past it 

changes not and has a touch of eternity, like a painted 

picture or a statue in bronze or marble Unaffected by the 
storms and upheavals of the present, ıt maintains its 
dignity, repose and tempts the troubled spirit and the 
tortured mind to seek shelter in its vaulted catacombs 
There 1s peace there and security and one may even sense 
a spiritual quality 


es 

This is the text of a paper presented by the 
author, tll recently Director of Nehru Centre, 
Bombay, at a seminar on Nehru in Chandigarh 
organised by the Punjab State University Text 
Book Board on November 11-12, 1988 
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But, it 1s not life unless we can find the vital links between 
1t and the present with all its conflicts and problems 

He goes on to say 

The past becomes something that leads up to the present, 
the moment of action, the future something that flows 
from it, and all three are inextricably intertwined and 
1nterrelated 


If we are to learn any lesson from Nehru, we 
should learn to look at the past as he did, as 
something that can explain the present 

What are the problems facing us today? The ail 
encompassing problem of poverty 1s, of course, there 
and we have to mount a war against it But, what are 
the reasons that seem, to paralyse our mind and body 
in waging this war? What are the obstacles that con- 
stantly hamper our march? Secularism and socialism 
orifyou prefer,a society informed by economic 
and social justice, are seemingly accepted as national 
goals Yet, many forces obstruct our path We 
are riven by differences of .caste, creed, language 
and region We talk of Indian tradition and alien 
elements in our lives We talk of Indian tradition 
as if 1t 1s written and indexed accurately, a reference 
book we can constantly look up and pronounce 
Judgement as to what 1s Indian and therefore, accept- 
able and what 1s alien and, therefore, 1s to be rejected 
out of hand. 

These are not problems that Nehru was unaware 
of He constantly faced them and looked for their 
roots in our ancient history He brought an open 
and honest mind to understanding these problems. 
He finally evolved into an epitome of an ideal 
Indian. 

This 1s what Nehru has to say on our scriptures: 
I could not approach these books, or any book, as Holy 
Writ, which must be accepted in their totality without chall- 
enge or demur Indeed, this approach of Holy Writ usually 
resulted 1n my mind being closed to what they contained 
I was much more friendly and open to them when I could 
consider them as having been written by human beings, 
very wise and far-seeing, but nevertheless ordinary mortals 
and not incarnations or mouthpieces of a divinity, about 
whom I had no knowledge or surety whatever Looking 
at scripture then as a product of the human mind, we have 
to remember the age in which ıt was written, the environ- 
ment and mental climate 1n which ıt grew, the vast distance 
in time and thought and experience that separates 1t 
from us We have to forget the trapping of ritual and 
religious usage 1n which ıt 1s wrapped, and remember the 
social background 1n which it expanded 

Wherever we turn today we see a frenzied effort to 
put the clock of history back, a violent assertion of 
fundamentalism of every sort. The soul of all 
fundamentalism, whether it is Hindu, Muslim, 
Christian, Sikh or Judaic, 1s all the same, an ugly 
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and evil one It clouds our minds, prevents us from 
understanding the present and, therefore, from shap- 
ing a meaningful future What Nehru said of Hindu 
scriptures could equally be applied to any other 
scripture He said- 


Many Hindus look upon the Vedas as revealed scripture 
This seems to me to be peculiarly unfortunate, for thus we 
miss their real significance — the unfolding of the human 
mind ın the earliest stages of thought And what a wonder- 
ful mind ıt was The Vedas (from the root vid, to know) 
were simply meant to be a collection of the existing know- 
ledge of the day, they are a jumble of many things hymns, 
prayers, ritual for sacrifice, magic, magnificent nature 
poetry There 1s no idolatry in them, no temples for the 
gods The vitality and affirmation of life pervading them 
are extraordinary The early Vedic Aryans were so full of 
the zest for life that they paid little attention to the soul 
In a vague way, they believed 1n some kind of existence 
after death 
So much for religion and ritual What of the caste 
system, which some try to justify as sanctioned by 
religion In the same open-minded way Nehru tries 
to look for the social origins of this evil system. He 
clearly discerns the class nature of this distinction, 
going back to our hoary past. 
He writes. 
The coming of the Arvans into India raised new problems 
— racial and political Caste began with a hard and fast 
division between Aryans and non-Aryans, the latter again 
being divided into the Dravidian races and the aboriginal 
tribes The Aryans, to begin with, formed one class and 
there was hardly any specialisation The caste divisions, 
originally intended to separate the Aryans from the non- 
Aryans reacted on the Aryans themselves, and as division 
of functions and specialisation increased, the new classes 
took the form of castes 


One has to remember that the evil of caste 1s not 
peculiar to Hinduism It is seen in other garbs 
among others also We have the Syed Muslim and 
the non-Syed Muslim, the Jat Sikh and the Mazhabi 
Sikh, the Koman Catholic Brahmin Christian and 
the Roman Catholic non-Brahmin Christian Even in 
the utopia of the twentyfirst century, the USA, one 
hears of the Boston Brahmin! Looked at this way, 
caste will be seen for what it 1s, a result of religious 
bigotry on the one hand, and class division, which is 
economic, on the other So, 1f we really wish to end 
this evil, we,have to contend with the twin problems 
of fundamentalism and economic deprivation 

Let us now turn to the more intractable problem 
of the Indian and the alien tradition What ıs the 
cultural tradition of India and how did it come 
about? The essence of the ancient Indian mind was 
its bold questioning nature. Such a mind was 
remarkably catholic in outlook, prepared to accept 
new ideas and change by absorbing the best, irrespec- 
tive of where ıt came from. But, Nehru also dis- 
cerned another aspect, the stagnation that slowly 
crept ın as time went on He observes: 

That staying power need not necessarily be a virtue It 


may well mean, as I think it has meant for a long time 
past, stagnation and decay 


r 


He comes down heavily on the tendency to extol 
the philosophy of otherworldliness, as an essentially 
Indian characteristic He says. 


A country under foreign domination seeks escape from the 
present 1n dreams of a vanished age, and finds consolation 
in visions of past greatness That is a foolish and 
dangerous pastime in which many of us indulge An 
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equally questionable practice for us 1n India 1s to imagine 
that we are still spiritually great though we have come 
down 1n the world in other respects Spiritual or any other 
greatness cannot be founded on lack of freedom and 
opportunity, or on starvation and misery Many western 
writers have encouraged the notions that Indians are other- 
worldly I suppose the poor and unfortunate in every 
country become to some extent other-worldly, unless they 
become revolutionaries, for this world is evidently not for 
them So also subject peoples 


This shows the nature of Nehru, an. unwillingness 
to accept superficial ideas without convincing 
evidence Where he suspected a sham, he had no 
hesitation ın exposing ıt He saw philosophies as 
schools of thought which arose out of socio-econo- 
mic and political considerations 

Nehru recognises the seeds of Indian culture ın the 
tradition still seen, albeit only as a ritual, of venerat- 
ing the learned “The old Indian theory was," he 
writes, “that those who were concerned with the 
exercise. of power could not be completely objective. 
Their personal interests and inclinations would come 
into conflict with their public duties’? One can 
discern the seeds of the modern principle of demo- 
cracy — separation of the executive from the legis- 
lature The wise ones who laid down the rules for 
social conduct were the learned brahmins. The 
tradition was to treat with respect any one with 
learning and goodness Only such a one was con- 
sidered a brahmin The story of Viswamitra, a 
kshatriya being accepted into the fold of brahminism 
only exemplifies this tradition Gradually, these 
classes got petrified into castes and the rot started 
As Nehru angrily remarks, “the Brahmin class has 
shown all the vices ofa privileged and entrenched 
class in the past, and large numbers of them have 
possessed neither learning nor virtue" 

Such was Nehru's understanding of the institution 
of caste, which has played a far from glorious role 
in Indian history for centuries. 

Yet, this exclusiveness, this deadening insurality 
was not the most noteworthy characteristic of Indian 
personality or Indian civilisation There was a catho- 
heity of mind and spirit that helped India not only 
to survive but even flourish 

Nehru notes the contacts between India and pre- 
Christian Europe and pre-Islamic Central Asia Her 
contacts with the East and the South-East were 
already there 1n the years following the Buddha Great 
centres of learning like Nalanda attracted scholars 
from far off China,/Cambodia and other countries 
to the East and South-East of India. Inthe wake 
of Shankara, around the seventh century AD, 
Indian culture was carried to far-off countries in 
the South-East All this happened even as the Huns, 
Mongols and others were streaming into India from 
the North-West These invasions certainly weakened 
India But, as Nehru, has noted; 

India had survived them and rejuvenated herself afresh, 

sometimes returning into her shell for a while and emerging 

again with fresh vigour There always remained a dynamic 
core which could renew itself with fresh contacts and 


develop again, something different from the past and yet 
intimately connected with it 


‘ 


Nehru poses a very pertinent question which is 
perhaps, more valid today than ever 


Had her fixed beliefs and the growing rigidity of her social 


structure made her mind also rigid? For if life ceases to 
grow and evolve, the evolution of thought also ceases 


Talking of India's contacts with the Arab world, 
Nehru points out that Islam cameto India asa 
political force only some 700 years after the Prophet 
But, our contacts with the Arabs goes back to cen- 
turies before that. He writes: 


But, though there was no invasion, contacts between India 
and the Arab world grew, travellers came toand from, 
embassies were exchanged, Indian books, especially on 
mathematics and astronomy, were taken to Baghdad and 
were translated into Arabic Many Indian physicians 
went to Baghdad This frequent intercourse inevitably 
led to Indians getting to know the new religion, Islam 
Missionaries also came to spread this new faith and they 
were welcomed Mosques were built There was no objec- 
tion raised erther by the state or the people nor were 
there any religious conflicts It was the old tradition of 
India to be tolerant to all faiths and forms of worship 
Thus, Islam came as religion to India several centuries 
before ıt came as a political force 


Nehru recognises the existence of ‘many conflicts’ 
with invading elements and internal troubles during 
the first thousand years of the christian era “Yet”, 
he notes, “It 1s a period of a vigorous national hfe, 
bubbling over with energy and spreading out in all 
directions Culture develops into a rich civilisation 
fiowering out in philosophy, literature, drama art, 
science and mathematics, India’s economy expands, 
the Indian horizon widens and other countries come 
within its scope Contacts grow with Iran, China, 
the Hellenic world, Central Asia, and above all, 
there is a powerful urge towards the eastern seas, 
which leads to the establishment of Indian colonies 
and the spread of Indian culture far beyond India’s 
boundaries.” Nehru saw the give and take between 
different nations and peoples as factors enriching 
the vigour and energy of a people and their civilisa- 
tion. 


This has particular relevance to us in this day and 
age, when forces of linguistic chauvinism and 
regional separatism and forces of fundamentalism, 
constantly try to spread prejudiced ideas about 
‘we’ and ‘they’, about basic Indian culture, what- 
ever that may be, and alien cultures, and divide 
Indian from fellow Indian, one linguistic group 
from another, and one religion from another. 
Nehru certamly recognised the distinctive features 
of a particular region and its people. But he 
equally clearly recognised that no group can live 
and grow in isolation. One can certainly ask the 
question who in India 1s a native and who an 
alien. But, only the  brashest can hazard an 
answer. Where, indeed, can one draw a line in time, 
to distinguish between the native and the alien? 
Only political expediency can raise such questions 
and find ‘convenient’ answers Butwe are con- 
cerned here with culture and tradition, not polttical 
expediency. Out of all this wealth of knowledge 
of history and the rich experience of the ages, how 
can one sum up India’s tradition and culture, as 
Nehru saw them? Culture 1s, 1ndeed, rather a vague 
concept. Yet it is all-pervasive. It ıs the art, 
history, science, philosophy, in short, a way of life 
of a people Nehru saw Indian culture as ever 
absorbing, ever evolving, ever growing richer. He 
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recognised all the elements that have gone into the 
making of it. He was a partof it. He could not 
and did not repudiate any part of it, for then he 
would have to repudiate himself. 


India's tradition and culture, in Nehru's under- 
Standing, were rooted in the lives of a people, 
marked by courage of body and mind, a people 
who confronted the forces of nature, a people who 
endeavoured to probe the mysteries of the universe. 
He looked upon our ancestors as a people who 
lived a full lıfe and were not afraid to raise awkward, 
even dangerous questions. 


The tradition has been kept alive by great men of 
vision from time to time, from the early pre-vedic 
and vedic seers, from Buddha to Tagore and 
Mahatma Gandhi in our own time. Nehru was 
another such visionary He endeavoured all his 
life to recapture that spirit of body and mind which 
had led to great intellectual and arustic attainments 
in the past 


The best tribute we can pay to the memory of 
Nehru in this centenary year of his birth, 1s to 
dedicate ourselves to fulfilling the dream of Nehru 
and become a people capable of bold questioning 
and cleanse our minds and hearts of out-moded 
rituals and deadening superstitions. 


Nehru constantly asked himself, who am I, what 
am I? Here 1s how he tried to articulate his answer: 


What 1s my inheritance? To what am E heir? To ail that 
humanity has achieved during tens of thousands of years, 
to al! that 1t has thought and felt and suffered‘ and taken 
pleasure in, to its cries of triumph and its bigger agony 
of defeat, to that astonishing adventure of man which 
began so long ago and yet continues and beckons to us 
To all this and more, 1n common with all men But, 
there 1s a special heritage for those of us of India, not an 
exclusive one, for none is exclusive and al] are common 
to the race of man, one more specially applicable to us, 
something that is our flesh and blood and bones, that has 
Sone to make us what we are and what we are likely to 
e 


We have to constantly remember that we are a 
part of the world around us Our ancestors said, 
Udara Charitanam Vasudhaika Kutumbakam’ to the 
liberal-minded, the world is but one family. Nehru 
was nothing if not a world citizen. 


Let us not then see only the sub-cultures and 
traditions of India as a mosaic of Indian culture, 
but see Indian culture itself as a part of the grander 
mosaic of human culture. [] 





By aligning ourselves with any one Power, 
you surrender your opinion, give up the policy 
you would normally pursue because else 
wants you to pursue another policy I do 
not think that it would be a right policy for us 
to adopt If we did align ourselves we would 
only fall between two stools. ; 


—Jawaharlal Nehru 
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NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF FASHION TECHNOLOGY 


A College of Design, Business and Technology 


+ 


ADMISSIONS 1989 


The National Institute of Fashion Technology a 
specialised college of design, business and technology 
is a unique institution providing training, research, 
leadership ‘and other basic inputs to the apparel/ 
fashion industry Asan educational Institution it 
provides the best ın international levels of instruc- 
tion and as a professional service centre, functions 
very closely with garment manufacturers/exporters 


The Institute announces admissions to Diploma 
Programmes 
Fashion Design 

The Fashion Design (FD) curriculum covers the 
development ‘of the garment from the source of 
inspiration to the finished product. 

This programme offers students the opportunity 
to take up positions as fashion coordinators, stylists, 
pattern makers and designers 

Admission 1s open to thirty candidates 
Eligibility for FD 

Candidates who have completed the 104-2 from 
any recognised board at All India or State Level 
with 50 per cent (45 per cent for SC/ST) or more 
marks and have the creative abihty and aptitude 
for fashion related art and design are eligible to 
apply. Candidates who are in their final year at 
school may also apply but admission will be con- 
ditional to their obtaining the requisito. percentage 
of marks before the commencement of the academic 
session 

The admission test 1s designed to assess, interalia, 
the creative ability and aptitude of candidates for 
fashion related art and design 


Apparel Merchandising and Marketing 


The Apparel Merchandising and Marketing 
(AMM) course covers the practical aspects of the 
fashion/apparel industry on subjects such as 
merchandising, retail operation, fashion coordina- 
tion, advertising and publicity 
_ This programme prepares students for careers 
“with retail, wholesale and export organisations in 
buying, merchandising, fashion coordination and 
marketing 

Admission 1s open to forty candidates 


Garment Manufacturing Technology 

Garment Manufacturing Technology (GMT) 
programme covers aspects of optimum resource 
utilisation and timely delivery of quality merchan- 
dise to customers, which may often make the 
difference between the success and failure of 
business. 


S 


The programme prepares students for careers in 
middle management levels 1n garment manufacturing 
concerns 


Admission 1s open to thirty candidates 
Eligibility of AMM and GMT 


Candidates who have passed the Bachelor's Degree 
Examination in Commerce / Arts / Science / Social 
Sciences under the 10+2 scheme, securing atleast 
50 per cent (45 per cent of SC/ST candidates) 
marks in their first degree examination are eligible 
to apply for this programme Candidates in their 
final year may also apply but admission will be 
conditional on their securing the requisite percentage 
of marks before the commencement of the academic 
session 

The admission tests, designed to assess the apti- 
tude of candidates for a post graduate level 
programme comprise verbal and quantitative sub- 
tests 


Reserved seats are available for Scheduled Caste/ 
Scheduled Tribe applicants, subject to their satisfying 
other admission criteria 

How to Apply 


Application forms and prospectus can be obtained 
from the Adnmnssions Office, NIFT against a Postal 
Order for Rs 20 payable to the Registrar National 
Institute of Fashion Technology and a self addressed 
envelope (25cms x 30cms ) with Rs 5 stamp affixed 
Mark your envelope FDP, AMM or GMT according 
to the course.applied for 


Applicants are not eligible to apply for admission to 
any of these programmes more than 3 times. 


Candidates will be selected on the basis of their 
eligibility to appear for an admission test, to be 
held at Delhi, Bombay, Madras and Calcutta on 
Sunday, 5th February, 1989 However the National 
Institute of Fashion Technology reserves the right to 
drop any centre for administrative reasons Candi- 
dates who qualify 1n these admission tests will be 
interviewed at New Delhi. NIFT reserves the right 
of selection 


Application forms complete in all respect must reach 
the office by December 24, 1988. 


Write;to- 


Deputy Director (A.A ) 

National Institute of Fashion Technology 
‘T Gate, East Plaza, 

Indira Gandhi Stadium, 

New Delhi-110 002. 


I ————— — ———————————————— 
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National Security : The Nehru Framework 


ANIRUDHA GUPTA 


I: India, the term "national security" has become 
fashionable only ın the last decade or so Earlier, 
in Nehru's time, we were familiar with such terms as 
. national sovereignty, equality among nations, global 
peace and security and so on. In those days national 
security fell within the gambit of our commitment to 
the building of a new nation in a world free of 
nuclear weapons and tensions The military aspect 
of national security was alien to our way of thinking 
Nehru had made it amply clear **While it ıs natural 
for each country to think ın terms of its security 
because no Government in any country can forget its 
security .yet the approach should not be a hostile 
approach, but a really friendly approach Hold to 
your security, hold to your principles, but recognise 
the fact that we have to live in this world together 
1n peace even though we differ from each other” 
(Speech in Lok Sabha, April 9, 1958, Appadorai ed 
Documents on India's Foreign Policy 1947-72, Vol. 2, 
. 761) 
: There were historical reasons too We had wit- 
nessed the devastating results of military nationalism 
during the Second World War We had also noted 
how Hitler's claim over the Sudetenland for German 
security became the avant garde of fascist aggression. 
After the war, when milhtary alliances were formed 
to defend the security and interests of the power 
blocs, we opted out and chose to be non-aligned In 
the early years of non-alignment, our attitude was 
definitely anti-militaristic ın the spheres of both 
global and national security We felt — and believed 
— that progress towards peace, disarmament and 
decolonisation would in their own wake create new 
scaffoldings for the security of non-aligned nations. 
This belief was shattered after our armed conflict 
with China The 1962 war showed — in a somewhat 
cruel way — that non-alignment held no security 
against foreign aggression. Despite reservations 
(especially from Nehru), we began to expand our 
military wings to strengthen national security The 
point is made by TN Kaul this way “Tn our rela- 
tions with the People’s Republic of China, while it 
was good to have the Panchsheel agreement, we 
should at the same time have strengthened our 
defences and extended our administration right upto 
the borders By failing to do so, we learnt a lesson 


The author is a, Professor in the School of 
International Studies, Jawaharlal Nehru Univer- 
sity, New Delh This article is based on his 
speech ata seminar on “‘Non-Military dimen- 
sions of Nattonal Security", held at JNU on 
March 26, 1988 
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the hard way during 1962. Since then, however, 
there ıs a happy balance between our idealism and 
national self-interest’? (Ambassadors Need not Lie, 
1988, pp 86-87) 

But have we really achieved a “‘happy balance”? 
Some would point out the phenomenal increase 
in our defence budget, now accounting for more 
than 10 per cent of the GNP Not only that, the 
increasing expenditure on military heads has propor- 
tionately shrunken allocation on health, education, 
housing and so on Besides, as some economists 
point out, the national economy cannot be stretched 
any further to meet the military cost of our national 
security A dichotomy will arise soon, therefore, bet- 
ween national economy and national security 

Besides, if the conceptualisation of national secu- 
rity centres only on the armed forces, our general 
attitude also gets infected by a martial psychology. 
KR Narayanan tells us how Nehru once 
remarked that the police action in Hyderabad had 
one bad effect on the people of India viz , it created 
the feeling that military action way an easy and 
quick solution to problems. Narayanan adds: ‘‘today 
there is an urgent need to fight against that kind of 
a emerging" (Images and Insights, 1987, 
pp 77 

The point 15 that a runaway defence budget can- 
not be sustained by any country beyond a point. 
This is now being realised even by the super powers. 
Michael Gorbachev's security initiatives, especially 
after the INF treaty, calls for special attention. in 
this regard He 1s clear that in a nuclear age, no 
power can afford to pile up nuclear weapons as it 
would lead only to self-destruction He advances 
two concepts which have an immediate bearing on 
the security concerns of most nations, that is, 
(1) military doctrine should be "purely defensive in 
form and content" (see Marshal Akhromeyev’s com- 
ments 1n Newsweek, July 11, 1988); and (2) 1n today's 
world the notion of “‘mmuimal nuclear deterrence” 
must be discarded because ıt will start spreading 
nuclear weapons around the world, devaluing and 
undermining the negotiations among the now existing 
nuclear states (Washington Post, May 23) 

Any definition of the term national security, 
therefore, must take into account: (1) the overwhelm- 
ing imperatives of a nuclear-loaded world, (2) the 
dichotomy between national economic reserves and 
military expenditure; and (3) particularly, for the 
non-aligned countries, a strategy for resolving issues 
impinging on national security primarily by peaceful 
means 

This 1s where the non-military dimensions of 
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national security gain in importance We may survey 
these dimensions under three functional headings, 
that ıs, (1) national integration processes; (2) pro- 
duction and distribution processes; and (3) popular 
participation 1n state processes 
Each of these processes has a bearing on the con- 
cept of national security But they are inter-related 
and, therefore, very complex The first process aims 
at harmonizing the interests of different segments in 
a society, for example, caste, class, religious, ethnic 
or linguistic groups This harmonisation, it 1s 
expected, could strengthen a nation in the sense that 
none of its constituents feels deprived or neglected 
And since most national societies are multi-ethnic or 
pluralistic, the importance of national integration 
becomes obvious 
But the 1deal 1s more often asserted than achieved 
There are countries where a particular majority 
group (ethnic, religious, or linguistic or all) may try 
to dominate others — the weaker and smaller 
groups — by calling for national unity and integra- 
tion. The Czarist concept of an all-Russian union 
sprang from Great Russian chauvinism Hitler liqui- 
dated the Jews in Germany 1n order to reach the 
Nazi ideal of ‘one nation, one party and one leader’ 
Things are not much different in the Third World 
countries Suppiession of minority rights has given 
rise to many secessionist movements ın Africa. The 
efforts to crush such movements by military means 
have not furthered very much the goal of national 
integration or security Again, many countries have 
adopted theocratic constitutions which by juridistic 
interpretation discrimimate against those who stay 
outside the state-sponsored religion. 
The path one chooses for national integration, 
- therefore, has an important bearing on the political 
processes of the state Some states deny citizens 
their political, social and economic rights on one 
ground or another The worst example, of course, 
is South Africa where the state denies by law the 
Black African majority of all such rights But there 
are denials and deprivations in varying degrees in 
other parts of the world also The emphasis on, a 
strong centralised state may often be the means for a 
particular ruling group to perpetuate its monopoly 
of state power. This 1s common to both democratic 
and totalitarian regimes The ruling elite in a demo- 
cracy often enacts security laws which deprive 
citizens of their fundamental rights by one excuse or 
another The dissenting groups or opposition ın a 
totalitarian system are, of course, automatically 
crushed. 


When, therefore, the state structure perpetuates 
political dominance of one particular class, group 
or community, ıt has several effects on the economic, 
or what may be called, the production and distri- 
butive processes. Here the difference between 
socialist and capitalist systems become marked. In- 
sofar as means of production in a socialist system 
1s owned and controlled by the state, the division or 
conflict among classes as in a capitalist society 
becomes infructuous. This does not, however, mean 
that all citizens gain an equal share ın a socialist 
economy. Even the theory of "from each according 
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to his abilities and to each according to the work 
performed", as Wesolowski shows, created a conflict 
of interests based on unequal position, status and 
power. Besides, a socialist economy may fail to meet 
the essential basic needs of its members Then 1t 
must undergo radical restructuring as, for instance, 
is being envisaged by Gorbachev's perestroika 

In most Third World countries, too, the state 
controls the basic means of production It does so 
m order to raise surplus for economic development 
as well as standard of living But, state control 
does not involve abolition of classes On the con- 
trary, there remains a wide disparity between the 
ruling aristocracy (who have access and control of 
the state apparatus) and the economically oppressed 
masses, Popular participation in production and 
distribution processes in such cases ıs unthinkable 
Such an order leads to great economic deprivation, 
stagnation and dependency What kind of national 
security can be served if the nation imports large 
quantities. of arms or expands the size of a standing 
army? 

Popular participation in all these three processes 
1s more likely in the democracies than 1n one-party, 
military, or monarchical dictatorship The ruling 
circles in democracies have to be more responsive to 
popular pressure for economic justice, if only for 
their political survival But, in a country like India, 
where the state plays a central role in the economy, 
democracy has not yet brought about any substan- 
tial change in the conditions of the poor The 
number of people under proverty line has increased 
rather than decreased over the years The negative 
aspect of such a situation 1s that the state’s domi- 
nant role in the economy helps it to appropriate 
public power and resources to "reproduce itself?! 
(Rudolphs, In Pursuit of Lakshmi p 14) 

The tendency towards over-centralisation, on the 
other hand, makes the state less responsive to poli- 
tical and social needs It also weakens the federalist 
structure as enunciated by the constitution The 
writ of Delhi, as the capital. overrides the needs and 
sentiments of other constituents of the Union New 
laws and ordinances are passed to defend the security 
of the public and state — which invariably lead to 
forceful methods of suppressing dissent and dissatis- 
faction at home. The implications of the 59th 
amendment should be seenin this perspective In 
particular, we have been witnessing frequent appli- 
cation of coercive-methods against ethnic or separa- 
tist movements. The problem ıs that although 
sectional and regional pressures can be contained by 
military methods, they do not contribute to the 
building of a strong and integrated nation 

It is here, perhaps, that theories of nationalities 
may have an important bearing on pluralistic socie- 
ties such as ours. In Soviet Union, the process of 
democratisation initiated by Gorbachev has resulted 
1n ethnic unrest from the Balkan to the Baltic repub- 
lics. This does not demonstrate the inapplicability of 
the democratisation process, but only the fact that 
70 years of Communist rule and Stalin’s personal 
dictatorship failed to resolve the nalhonalities 
question in the Soviet Union If ethnic strife can be 

(Contd on page 53) 





Nehru's Concept of Indian History 


RAJENDRA PRASAD DUBE 


Hzsrosv fascinated Nehru History seemed to him 
to bring many gifts, culture, civilisation, science, 
knowledge of some aspect of truth, all was a gift of 
the past But more than anything else he turned to 
history for pragmatic reasons Nehru turned to his- 
tory for knowledge, mspiration and for clarity of 
objectives He realised that ‘past becomes some- 
thing that leads to the present, the moment of action, 
the future something that flows from 1t and all three 
are mextricably intertwined and interrelated? There- 
fore, his study of the past was the result of lus desire 
_-to understand the present It was this attempt to 
discover the past in relation to the present that led 
him to write the Glimpses of World History, the Auto- 
biography and finally the Discovery of India 
Nehru's view of history was characterised by an 
universalistic humanism' He believed that history 
could not be understood or written in terms of any 
‘one nation, as country or patch of territory’ The 
values of civilisation were not the monopoly of any 
one nation or country They are created by different 
people at different times He was aware that India 
had been a great centre of civilisation and might again 
be But he also realised that there were other great 
civilisations as well Likewise, he was proud of the 
ancient civilisation of Asia but also accepted that the 
‘modern age is dominated by the West His view of 

/ history was an umiversalistic one not regional, 
national or social * 

\ Second, Nehru had a firm and a secular faith in 
the idea of progress This progress consisted in the 
progress of man from barbarism to civilisation 
Nehru said that the growth of the corporate idea, 
the development of organised life and the institutions 
thereof bore a testimony to this story of progress 
With the approach of modern times, modern science, 
with its objective methods, spirit of deliberate reason- 
ing and verification as the sole criterion of valida- 
tron of knowledge seemed to him to represent the 
very embodiment of the progress, its actor and 
agency i 

Third, :n the study of history theories of Marx and 
Lenin seemed to Nehru to offer a satisfactory ap- 
proach to understand history and historical. change 
He believed that historical movements, institutions 
and ideas are determined by objective forces among 
which he laid the greatest stress on the economic 
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š This article is based on the author's doctoral 
dissertation “Jawaharlal Nehru A study ın Ideo- 
logy and Social Change in India” submitted to 
the Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi, in 1986 
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Fourth, Nehru recognised the role played by 
heroes and great men in history His works abound 
in description of great men, whether political or 
spiritual, Ashoka and Alexander, Akbar, Chengiz 
Khan, Napoleon, Jesus, Mohammad, Buddha and 
Confucius He recognised the role of Gandhi: in 
bringing about social and political changes in India 
and of Lenin in the Russian revolution 


II 


NEHRU believed that India’s national culture was 
highly composite one, amorphous, a muxture of 
Aryan and Dravidian thinking, not without influences 
from Buddhism and Jamism For him, above all, “an 
inner urge towards synthesis, derived essentially from 
Indian philosophical tradition. was the dominant 
feature of India’s cultural and even racial develop- 
ment”? jt was this openness, inclusiveness and the 
readiness to accept and absorb the new incoming 
races and cultures, which gave India the capacity to 
rejuvenate and renew herself from time to time 

He spelled out the central theme and the 
cardinal virtue and truth of Indian historical experi- 
ence and its cultural tradition in the following 
words 


In the ages since the Aryans had come down to what they 
called A4ryavart or Bharatvarsh, the problem that faced 
India was how to produce a synthesis between the new race 
and culture and the old race and civilisation. of the land 
To that the mind of India devoted itself and produced an 
enduring solution built on the strong foundation of the 
Indo-Aryan culture Other foreign elemeüts came and 
were absorbed They made little difference Though India 
had many contacts with other countries through trade and 
otherwise, essentially she was absorbed in herself, and paid 
little attention to what happened elsewhere But, (later) 
periodic invasion by strange people had shaken her up and 
she could no longer ignore these eruptions . endangered 
her cultural ideals and social structure also Her reaction 
was essentially a nationalist one with the strength as well 
as the narrowness of nationalism That mixture of religion 
and philosophy, history and tiadition, custom and social 
structure which rn its fold included almost every aspect of 
the life of India and which might be called Brahmanism or 
Hinduism, became the symbol of nationalism It was 
indeed a nattonal religion with 1ts appeal to all those deep 
instincts, racial and cultural, which form the basis every- 
where of nationalism today Buddhism, child of Indian 
thought, had its nationalist background also India was to 
it a holy land where Buddha had lived and preached and 
died, where famous scholars and saints had spread the 
faith But Buddhism was essentially international, a world 
religion and as it developed and spread 1t became increas- 
ingly so Buddhism influenced India in a hundred ways but 
ifs appeal consisted in an ethical and practical idealism 
rather than in a dogma or philosophical theory etc Just as 
the ethical idealism of Christianity effected Europe though 
it may not attend much importance to its dogma Then it 
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"was natural for the old Brahmanical faith to become the 
symbol, again and again, of nationalist revivals’? 4 


Nehru regarded as questionable the notion that 
India was more spiritual, other worldly, detached 
from terrestrial activities and regarding life as worth- 
less. This impression pérhaps got encouraged 
because of India’s poverty, misery and lack of free- 
dom in the recent centuries, He said that the desire 
to go beyond this physical material world of sense 
perception, the phenomenal world was a sign of 
maturing of civilisation It was an attempt to know 
the truth, the purpose behind this universe and to 
bring life in harmony with it In every culture and 
civilisation there are two parallel streams of an 
external and an internal lıfe As long as there exists 
no wide gap or chasm between the two, there 1s equi- 
librium and stability, when they depart and there 1s 
divergence between them there 1s ground for conflict, 
crisis and turmoil 

He said that there have been other cultures like 
the Semitic culture and its different off-shoots, early 
Christianity, medieval Europe which represented in 
far more acute from this idea of world worthlessness 
Buddhism and Jainism emphasised absteiítion from 
life in certain periods When Buddhism exercised a^ 
much wider influence there was large scale running 
away from hfe. People in large numbers joined 
monastries and viharas It was erroneous, therefore, 
to regard Indian culture as other worldly 

Nehru spoke eloquently of the fundamental unity 
of India He said that the political unity of India 
did not exist 1s accepted by all But the unity of 
Indian culture and its integration within a defined 
territorial unit can scarcely be doubted The message 
of the upnishadas found eager and keen listeners 
throughout India and throughout history which 
powerfully moulded the Indian mind and character. 

}All knowledge and progress is the accumulated 
heritage of entire human race, what ıs known today 
as Western had Eastern foundations and vice versa 
Belief in this oneness and unity of world historical 
‘experience formed one of the articles of faith for 
Nehru Nehru’s India was one which was ın cons- 
tant and continuous touch with other cultures and 
civilisations He discussed India’s relationship with 
Iran, China, Greece and the South-East Asia to 
underline this unity as well as the individuality. He 
said that India 1n interaction with China, Iran and 
Greece could give them a lot and had also borrowed 
many things of virtue from them 

As to the cause of India’s stagnation and decay, 
Nehru thought. that ıt was because the sense of 
curiosity and adventure gave place to a hard and 
sterile logic — "India" he said, ‘“‘had all along been a 
curious combination of conservation 1n practice and 
explosive rn thought Inevitably that thought effected 
the practice But when thought lost its explosiveness 
and creative power and became a tame attendant on 
an outworn and meaningless practice, mumbling old 
phrases and fearful of everything new, then life 
became stagnant and tied and constramed in a 
prison of its own making"? On the question of 
decline ın the recent past he felt that India “fell 
behind in the march of technique, and Europe, 
which had long been backward in many matters, 
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took the lead in technical progress Behind this 
technical progress was the spirit of science which 
displayed itself ın many activities im adventurous 
voyages of discovery’’.® 


III 

THE phenomenon of Hindu-Muslm encounters 
constitutes one of the debated issues of Indian his- 
tory. It 1s generally admitted that Hindu and Islamic - 
cultures have enormously influenced éach other No 
one denies that throughout history there have been 
both Muslim and Hindu kings, saints, scholars, 
poets, artists who studied, understood, admired each 
others ways of living, polity, religion, philosophy, 
art and borrowed from each other what they consi- 
dered to be the best elements ın them Yet there ıs 
no unanimity that the mutual influence has produced 
an integral synthesis and a common culture 

There are scholars who believe that Hindu and 
Islamic interpretations of the meaning and end of 
life are unassimilable by each other Unhke the 
earlier invaders of India the Muslims were not 
absorbed by India According to Jadunath Sarkar, 


“though the Hindus were ready to absorb the Muslims - 


the fierce monotheism of Islam and the extra-Indian 
direction of Muslim feelings did not make 11 possible. 
K.M Panikkar declared that the two communities 
did not exert any fundamental influence on each 
othe: Hindus and Muslims constitute two parallel 
societies each with a different religion, culture and 
way of life of its own, without any communication 
or intermingling ? g 

Nehru was an author and belever of another 
school whıch thought that the Afghans as well as 
the Mughals were absorbed by an Indian environ- 
ment and Indianised and ın course of time they tried 
tofunction as Indians, and due to their influence 
the ougınal inhabitants were affected by Persian 
culture In the case of Muslim Arabs and Hindus} 
cultural mterchanges had occurred earlier S 

With the sole exception of Mahmud of Ghazni, L 
whose capital lay outside India, all the subsequent 
invaders settled down here, their dynasties became 
Indianised and they treated India as their homeland 
and the rest of the world as foreign Moreover, those 
Muslims who came to India, both the Afghans as 
wellasthe Mughals, brought no new methods of 
political and. economic organisation. Indeed, in the 
techniques and methods of production and indus- 
trial organisation, they were inferior to what pre- 
vailed 1n India. Even though the Islamic 1deal had 
been one of equahty and brotherhood, they were 
class-bound and feudal 1n outlook "Their influence, 
therefore, in no way made much difference to 
economic life and social structure in India India 
did not have feudalism of the European pattern, 
The Rajputs, who formed the mam line of Indian 
defence, were organised in a semi-feudal way The 
Afghans represented a backward feudal and tribal 
order but with a strong monarchial centre Through 
their contact the vague feudalism of Rajputs 
gave way to feudalism with a strong monarchial 
centre 


The immediate impact of the coming of the 


Afghans was one of resentment and resistance ft 
led to large scalejexodus and migration of the Hindu 
population to the south The remaining Hindus in 
the north became more rigid in their belief and 
recoiled, trying to protect themselves This hardened 
the caste system But, before long, there developed, 
rather subconsciously, a process of the growth of a 
mixed culture, North India and the United Provinces 
became its centres There grew up saints, poets and 
reform movements which taught compassion, mental 
tolerance and brotherhood Ramanand, Kabir and 
Nanak, all had both Hindu and Muslim followers 
and they made it possible for both Hindu and 
Muslim mysticism to "reach out towards each other 
and give rise to synthetic tendencies” This laid 
down the ideological basis on which the rulers could 
base their polity 

A significant indication of this process of synthesis 
and adjustment was the growth of popular languages 
which began at this time Persian was the court 
language but the popular language was Hindi, the 
spoken language of both the nobility and the com- 
mon people Many Muslim writers and scholars 
wrote books in Hind: Nehru makes a special refer- 
ence to Amir Khusro, a Turk and a noted scholar 
of Persian and. Sanskrit, who wrote songs, riddles 
and conundrums in the ordinary dialect of Hindi 8 

The process of cultural mingling and amalgama- 
tion was deepend by the later Mughal rulers, most 
notably Akbar Babar and Humayun had already 
created the foundation on which Akbar sought to 
build a solid, stable and national state, developed a 
common culture and promoted religious harmony 
He established an enduring friendship and alliance 
with the Rajputs Akbar married a Hindu lady His 
son Jehangir also married a Hindu lady So racially 
these Turko-Mongols became more Indian than the 
Turks or the Mongols 

The conventions or the change of religion, Nehru 
says, did not arouse much antipathy or opposition 
In most cases the causative factors were untouch- 
ability and extreme exclusiveness, representing the 
psychic and emotional needs of those who were 
denied any semblence of equality. The tremendous 
appeal of the Islamic ideal of brotherhood had 
exposed the abuses of a petrified caste structure, It 
1s remarkable, points out Nehru, that as a Tule, 
most of these conversions to Islam were group con- 
versions So their group life as well as their func- 
tions continued as before Until very late to this 
day various crafts and occupations were confined 
and monopolised by Muslims like weaving, stitching 
and tailoring of clothes, shoe-making, etc. 

The overall scenario remained one of development 
ment of a common culture Despite the barrier of a 
ruling class, mainly of foreign origin, a static and 
Tesistance caste structure, and a proselytising reli- 
gion, there grew up a feeling of oneness and of joint 
living. “Hindus and Muslims in India developed 
numerous Common traits, habits, ways of living and 
artistic taste especially in northern India... in 
music, painting, architecture, food, clothes and 
common traditions They lived together peacefully 
as one people, joined each others festivals and 
celebrations, spoke the same language, lived in 
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more or less the same way and faced identical &éó 
nomic problem "'? 

The coming of Aurangzeb to the Mughal throne 
and the policies he subsequently adopted prevented 
the further consolidation of this synthetic culture It 
was an unfortunate retrogression trying to put the 
clock back The dominion funder Aurangzeb’s sway 
was larger than any of the Mughal rulers But he 
had departed from the ideals of the national state. 
“This led to the revival of religious nationalism in 
the country Marathas in the west and Sikhs in the 
northern State of Punjab, became its mouth piece. 
Brahmanism became the symbol of this resurgent 
nationalism because it had had a long national 
background and all its traditions. were connected 
with Indian land - 


IV 


T has rightly been pointed out that Nehru was too 

keenly conscious of the abject poverty of the 
Indian ‘people and lacked the touch of traditional 
mysticism He did not, therefore, speak in very 
glowing terms of Indian spirituality and religiosity. 
He’ did not glamourise the cultural heritage of his 
country *° Instead, he tried to give a Sociological 
Interpretation of Indian history This becomes most 
evident 1n his account of the impact of the British 
rule 1n India 

Almost echoing Marx's contention of the double 
mission of the British in India, one destructive 
and the other regenerative. Nehru spoke of the 
contradictions of the British rule in India In so 
far as the British had been children and heralds 
of a new science, technology and big machine, 
their contact was beneficial to India. But the 
British who came to India only of disrupted, 
deformed and mutilated the Indian social structure 
to subserve their own interests The British contact, 
according to Nehru, only arrested and delayed 
India’s capacity to bring her abreast with the new 
age and her economic system ım line with the new 
production techniques and organisation. “The world 
market that the new capitalism was building up, 
would have, in any event, affected India’s economic 
system. The self-sufficient ‘village community could 
not have continued its old form. But the change 
which took place was not a normal development 
and it disintegrated the whole economic and struc- 
tural basis of Indian. Society. India did not come 
into a world market but became a colonial and 
agricultural appendage.” | 

Quoting Adam Books to support his contention, 
Nehru says that there existed a close connection 
between the battle of Plassey and the industrial 
tevolution “For all authorities agree that the indus- 
trial revolution began with the year 1770, Plassey 
was fought in 1757 and probably nothing has ever, 
equalled the rapidity of change that followed. 
Possibly since the world began, no investment had 
ever yielded the profit reaped from the Indian 
plunder, because for nearly fifty years Great Britain 
stood without a competitor "1 Also, from now on- 
wards, the objectives and methods of British control 
of India had changed. So far East India Company 
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had carried indian goods to the European market 
Now the process was reversed, British market for 
Indian manufactured goods were closed and the 
Indian markets for British manufactured goods 
were thrown open Indian goods were excluded not 
only from British markets but also from other 
foreign markets Indeed various custom duties were 
imposed to prevent the free fow of Indian goods 
within the internal home market itself 
Throughout the nineteenth century there con- 
tinued the break up and liquidation of various 
_ industries like ship building, metal working, glass, 
paper and many other crafts To a certain extent ıt 
was inevitable For the old manufacturing method 
could not compete with the new manufacturing 
techniques But the process was deepened and 
hastened by bringing political and economic pres- 
‘sures If it were not for these controls India herself 
could have imported new machineries, updated her 
production techniques 
This large scale deindustrialisation led to mass 
scale unemployment in India and to a large scale 
flow of population towards the villages The pres- 
sure on land increased, India was increasingly rura- 
lised ‘“‘Excessive population, tiny holdings, rural 
indebtedness, ın shoic, all the problems of agricul- 
ture were an immediate and duect result of destruc- 
tion and crisis of India’s industry The balance 
between industry and agriculture was upset, the 
traditional division of labour was broken up and 
numerous stray individuals would not be easily fitted 
with any group activity? ? 
Nehru identified three prncipal mechanisms 
through which the British supplanted the old tradi- 
^" tional Indian social structure and replaced ıt witha 
new structure which helped them take deep roots in 
the Indian soil and have complete command and 
grip over the Indian situation The first and fore- 
most among then was the introduction of private 
ownership ın land, and the landlord system, model- 
led after the British pattern They made land a per- 
sonal property, a commodity, saleable and transfer- 
able from one hand to another Indian conception 
had been one of communal ownership of land, of the 
produce of the land rather than of the land A part 
of the produce was earmarked and paid to the State 
as revenue lhe elected councils of the autonomous 
village communities, Nehru says, carried on the 
work of revenue collection 
Under the new system the British. first appointed 
revenue farmers for short terms, that 1s, persons who 
were made responsible for'the collection of revenue 
or land tax and its payment to the Government 
Later these revenue farmers developed into land- 
lords That ıs to say that land became their personal 
Property which was,let out to farmers on rent It 
was first introduced in Bengal and Bihar where 
the amount of land revenue was fixed Later on the 
system of fixed revenue was changed and a new 
Ryotwari system introduced in other parts of the 
country where under the settlement made weie for a 
fixed time only which could be revised and enhanced 
from time to time The British objective certainly 
was to collect maximum possible revenue within 
shortest possible time and they applied all the rigours 
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for it This new class of land owners who came into 
being, according to Nehru, developed over time into 
the main support of the British empire within India. 
Nehru reiterated that as an economic proposition 
permanent settlement was a failure, 1t was more out 
of political necessity of wooing new classes and 
strata 1n society that the new system of land settle- 
ment was introduced 

The second important change was introduced in 
the structure and organisation of civil government 
The two most important departments of the govern- 
ment where the revenue department and the police 
department Within the new set up the top posts 
were occupied exclusively by Englishmen But the 
lower subordinate ranks and positions were filled up 
by Indians 

The Indian army consisted of British and Indian 
troops but the top officers were always Englishmen 
The primary function of these forces was like those 
of the occupation forces, namely maintaining inter- 
nal security India was thus kept 1n English thraldom 
by an Indian army, kept and maintained at the cost 
of India The field army, manned overwhelmingly by 
Indians, took part 1n numerous British imperial wars 
and expeditions. 

The last link in the new chain, was the Indian 
princely state system They were nearly always 
autocracies The people of these States invariably 
had no civil liberties Economically and politically, 
says Nehru, these States had no semblance of inde- 
pendence and were bound up with the rest of India 
Historically, very few of these States dated back to 
earlier than the beginning of the British rule in 
India These States were the feudatories and vice 
royalties of the Mughal Emperor, and the Maratha 
kings and chieftains It was as an agent of the 
Mughal Emperor that East India Company collected 
revenue from the people and looked after the civil 
administration It was not until the revolt of 
1857, during which the majority of those ruling 


princelings helped the British directly in crushing it” 


that their political significance was realised by the 
British After the revolt every opportunity was 
given to maintain the independent character of these 
States È 

V 


NEHRUSS analysis of the rise and growth of Muslim 
communalism in India was purely rationalist and 
economic one He traced its origin back to the delay 
inthe modernisation of Muslims, the lag in the 
development of the Muslim muddle classes, their 
social and economic backwardness and the deliberate 
British policy of encouraging and helping a conserva- 
tion sectarian leadership among the Muslims 

Nehru regarded communalism as essentially a 
middle class phenomenon “It 1s a narrow group 
mentality basing itself on a religious community but 
1n reality concerned with political power and privi- 
lege for the interested group "!* There had been 
difference of a generation or more in the develop- 
ment of the Hindu and Muslim middle classes which 
manifested itself 1n every direction In the wake of the 
new changes in the economic organisation and life, 
the Hindus had adapted and established themselves 
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in trade, commerce and industry. The Muslims as a 
Whole kept away from trade and industry and 
‘avoided new English education which delayed the 
growth of a middle class among them 

The revolt of 1857, Nehru says, was a joint 
Hindu-Musltm affair but after its suppression the 
Muslims felt that they were greater sufferers In the 
days ahead, unlike Hindus, Muslims did not come 
forward to mould themselves according to new 
openings in the fields of commerce, industry and 
education, but stayed behind and retired to their 
private cells On the other hand they tried to 
search their cultural roots elsewhere and derive 
vicarious Satisfaction There had always been their 
interest ın history and some contact with neigh- 
bouring Islamic countries But all such contacts 
were limited and superficial and did not affect the 
general outlook of Indian Muslims The Mughal 
emperor in India recognised no khalifas or spiri- 
tual leaders outside India t was only after the 
complete collapse of the Mughal power in the 
nineteenth century that the name of the Turkish 
Sultan began to be mentioned ın Indian mosques 

Nehru said that there were two sections of 
Muslim intellegentsia — one which was rationalist, 
nationalist and which saw no conflict between Indian 
nationalism and sympathy for other Islamic coun- 
tries, and the other which was conservative, separatist, 
turning away from India’s past as well as the present, 
looking to other countries, notably Turkey lt was 
this section of the Muslims which, under inspiration 
from the British Government, created the Muslim 
League The two stated objectives of Muslim 
League were loyalty to the British Government and 
safeguarding Muslim interests 

The contrast between the two sections of the 
Muslim intelligentsia found clearest manifestation 
in the case of events ın Turkey In the early phase 
the pan-Islam encouraged by Sultan of Turkey had 
found some response in the upper strata of Indian 
Muslims But the young Turk movement was looked 
upon with some suspicion It was for this reason 
that at the time of Tripoli war and during the 
Balkan War an unusually great wave of sympathy 
roused the Indian Muslims During the First World 
War when Turkey was on the other side a strong 
anti-British feeling developed. The subsequent dis- 
memberment of Turkey and the decision to disband 
Khilafat aroused resentment. During the Khilafat 
and the First Civil Disobedience movement the 
Hindus and the Muslims came together, but shortly 
thereafter the honeymoon came to an end As the 
policies of Ataturk Pasha unfolded themselves, his 
lack of religion, secular state, abolition of Sultanate, 
etc , there was frustration among the Muslims 

What decisively tipped the balance towards draw- 
ing away the Muslims from the Hindus was the 
introduction of separate electorate for the Muslim 
It was a deliberate British policy aimed at drawing 
a wedge between these two principal communities of 
India The introduction of separate electorate thus 
reversed the unifying and amalgamating process 
which had been going on for centuries and which 
was inevitably being speeded up by technological 
changes*® Initially this separate electorate was 
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a small one but with every extension of franchise it 
grew and affected the whole structure of public and 
social life A little later there developed separate 
Muslim trade unions and student organisations and 
merchant chambers Because the Muslims were 
backward in all these spheres these organisations 
represented not real organised growth from. below 
but were artificial creations and their leadership was 
also held by the old semi-feudal persons The 
internal conflict ın India, Nehru says essentially lay 
between the remnants of the old feudal order and 
the modernist ideas and institutions 1° 


VI 


HISTORICAL analysis suggests that Nehru could 
cognise the latent and apparent sources of India's 
progress He hada specific understanding of the 
synthesising capability of Indian culture through the 
ages and of the sources of its decline This historical .. 
vision had a programmatic element in Nehru’s 
ideology He planned a rejuvenation of the Indian 
economy with clear goals of progress The degene- 
rative effect of communalism was so compelling 
that he projected secularism as the alternative thrust 
of Indian culture O 
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————————M—— —Á—ÁÓÉÁ—— 
What have I Discovered? 


India is a geographical and economic entity, a 
cultural unity amdist diversity, a bundle of contradic- 
tions held together by strong but invisible threads 
Overwhelmed again and again, her spirit was never 
conquered About her there 1s the elusive quality of 
a legend of long ago, some enchantment seems to have 
held her mind Sheisa myth and an idea, a dream 
and a vision, and yet very real and present and perva- 
sive None of her children can forget her wherever 
they go or whatever strange fate befalls them For she 
1s a part of them in her greatness as well as her failings, 
and they are mirrored in those deep eyes of hers that 
have seen so much of life’s passion and Joy and folly 
and looked down into wisdom’s well However she 
changes, as change she must, that old witchery will 
continue and hold the hearts of her people Though 
her attire may change, she will continue as of old, and 
her store of wisdom will help her to hold on to what 1s 
true and beautiful and good in this harsh, vindictive 
and grasping world 


The discovery of India—Jawahar lal Nehru 
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Nehru and United Nations 
AMIYA KUMAR JENA 


N? other statesman in the twentieth century has 
made such a large contribution to the cause of 
the United Nations than Jawaharlal Nehru during 
its formative period  Nehru's contributions lay not 
only 1n his role as the first Prime Minister. of 
independent India but also as the charismatic leader 
of Afro-Asian countries His views and approach to 
the UN greatly moulded the attitude of the entire 
Oriental world towards the UN? Ina way, Nehru 
personifies the UN deals and the UN institution- 
alises Nehruvian thinking Huis total commitment to 
the UN stems from following broad considerations 
such as. ' 
—an organisation to promote international peace 
And security The UN charter reads in its pre- 
amble that the purpose of the UN 1s “‘to save 
succeeding generation from scourge of war. ” 
—an instrument for promotion of human rights 
and propagation of racial equahty for which 
colonial countries fought for centuries. 
—an organisation representing the major parts of 
the world — unlike its predecessor, the League 
of Nations, the UN was based on *'a presumption 
of universalhity.., ”? 
—an organisation committed to achieve decolont- 
sation. 
—a forum where new states of Asia, Africa and 
Latin America can assert their rightful place in 
international politics 

Nehru visualised a greater role of the United 
Nation ın the promotion of international peace and 
security He was opposed to using the UN as an 
mstrument by any state or group of states against 
other states for narrow national interests He viewed 
the UN as the only forum for promotion of inter- 
national peace and security through peaceful settle- 
ment of international disputes This was reflected in 
his reference of the Kashmir question to the UN 
which, he said, was “an act of faith, because we 
believe 1n the progressive realisation of a world order 
and a world government". But the bloc politics 1n 
the Security Council, predominance of the western 
powers in the UN and their clear alignment with 
Pakistan greatly dismayed Nehru and led him to 
change his stand on the Kashmir question * 

Later, Korean conflict (1950) came as an occasion 
for India and other Afro-Asian states for assertion 
of their independent policy in the UN India did not 
support the General Assembly resolution condemning 
China as an aggressor and favoured representation 
of People’s Republic of China and return of ,the 
USSR to the Security Council It also did not 
support the Uniting for Peace Resolution (Nov 1950) 
which deviated from the original security framework 
envisaged in the UN charter. It was adopted by the 
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western majority to use the UN against the USSR 
for narrow power objectives Unlike the western 
powers, it also did not support the crossing of the 
UN forces across 38 Parallel which led to confronta- 
tion with China 

In the Suez crisis, (Oct , 1956) Nehru condemned 
the aggression of Israel, France and Britain on Egypt 
and described the aggression as "a.reversion to past 
colonial methods" He urged the total withdrawal 
of foreign forces from Egypt. He supported the UN 
Emergency Force by providing Indian contingent 
The UN Emergency Force largely comprised of con- 
tingents of nonaligned states In the Hungarian 
crisis 1n the same year (1956), he affirmed the right 
of self-determination of the people of Hungary and 
urged the withdrawal of Soviet forces Following 
the policy of nonalignment, India did not endorse 
any resolution of the General Assembly condemning 
the USSR which, ın its view, would undermine the 
chances of its Pacific settlement. Further, India 
could not take a strong stand as broad facts about 
the Hungarian crisis were not clear to India for some 
time and accounts received from different sources 
were giving a confused picture * However, 1n the Con- 
go crisis (1960) India along with other Afro-Asian 
countries played an important role by supporting the 
role of the Secretary General (Dag Hammarskjold) 
and UN peace-keeping operation in face of growing 
opposition from major powers.* 

India's policy of nonalignment has been of great 
support to the UN during its fateful days Ina 
period characterised by power-bloc rivalry and inces- 
sant arms race, non-alignment appeared to be the 
only way out for the UN as nonalignment, as a 
policy, ıs opposed to military alliances and align- 
ment with any power bloc It was “a conception of 
countries hike India, Yugoslavia and others (non- 
aligned countries) that the UN should not be made 
anally to either of the cold war rivals but should 
rather be an instrument of moderating that rivalry ? 
Nehru, for the first time, expounded the policy of 
nonalignment in September 1946 when he said- 

We propose as for as possible, to keep away from 
the power politics of groups aligned against one 
another, which have led 1n the past to world wars 
and which may again lead the disaster on an even 
vaster scale. 

However, nonalignment, Nehru viewed, 1s deeply 
rooted in the history of India’s national liberation 
movement, policy, socio-economic milieu and cul- 
tural pluralism. As a foreign policy, 1t “does not 
emerge overnight, and with the general directions 
clear in his mind, Nehru about the building up of 
the foreign policy of India brick by brick in the pro- 
cess discarding the generalisations which had taken 


the place of rigorous thought."? Nonalignment to 
Nehru, meant active participation in world politics 
It did not mean neutrality, or, passivity ın inter- 
national politics 

However, this nonaligned policy isolated India in 
the UN as it did not find favour with the two major 
power blocs The natural result was that "neither of 
these big blocs looks on us with favour They think 
that we are undependable, because we cannot be 
made to vote this way or that way".? During those 
days India was ploughing, in the words of Nehru, 
“a lonely furrow inthe UN" His policy of nonalign- 
ment 1n the UN was not guided by opportunism and 
nar row national interests He strongly believed that 
in the long run, it would bring world-wide recogni- 
tion and influence to this movement ?° 

Nehru was one of the ardent champions of human 
rights 1n the United Nations He believed that India 
cannot claim to be a champion 1n international area, 
unless it eradicates commomunalism from its own 
society as manifested in partition of the country, 
politics 1n Kashmir and developments in Hyderabad. 
He rejected racialism as threat to world peace as 
manifested in Nazi doctrine of ractal superiority, 
apartheid of South Africa and Zionism of Israel 

India 1s the first country which took the question 
of racial discrimination policy of South Africa 
against South Africans of Indian origin to the UN 
in 1946 Nehru viewed this as *not merely a quest- 
tion of Indians, or South Africans but it is a matter 
of vital significance to the world.... If that 1s to 
continue in the world, then there ıs bound to be 
conflict and conflict on a big scale, because it 1s a 
continuous challenge to the self-respect of a vast 
number of people 1n the world and they will not put 
up with it” ” 

He warned that apartheid would lead to “vast 
conflicts and world disasters.” He further observed 
that apartheid 1s such a policy which “obviously no 
person and no country which believes in the UN 
charter can ever compromise because it uproots 
almost everything the modern world stands for and 
considers worthwhile, whether it 15 the UN Charter 
or whether it 1s our ideas of democracy or of human 
dignity’? In 1960 he impressed upon the members 
of the General Assembly on eradicating apartheid 
which 1s totally “ım defiance’ of everything that the 
UN and the world community stands for’!* He also 
played a significant role outside the UN. Because of 
hus constant campaign among Afro-Asian members, 
South Africa withdrew from the Commonwealth 
(May 1961). This decision of the Commonwealth 
lent a great impetus to the UN’s tirade against 


apartheid 
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NEHRU was strongly opposed to colonialism. His 
support for decolonisation 1s predicated on three 
principal reasons, Firstly, colonialism is repugnant 
to the UN posing a major threat to world peace. 
Secondly, only through decolonisation, the UN can 
attain the universal character of an international 
organisation which its predecessor the League of 
Nations, could not attain during its heyday. Third, 
decolonisation would enable the new states to assert 
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their rights and duties and to make their due contri- 
bution to the international politics and world body 
ın particular. This was the note of the first Asian 
Relations (Conference in Delhi (1946) and first Afro- 
Asian Conference in Bandung (1955). 

Nehru looked at the question of colonialism from 
a broad angle He observed “we believe that peace 
and freedom are indivisible and the denial of free- 
dom anywhere must endanger freedom elsewhere 
and lead to conflict and war We are particularly 
interested in the emancipation of colonial and depen- 
dent countries and peoples . .”'4 In March 1946, he 
impressed upon the members of First Asian Relation 
conference on the need of wiping out colonialism 
where he said 1n his 1naugural address : 

For too long, have we of Asia been petitioners 
in western courts and chancelleries That story 
must belong to the past. We propose to stand 
on our own legs .... We donot intend to be the 
play — things of others !* 

Asa result of his campaign among new Afro- 
Asian states, the General Assembly was able to adopt 
a Declaration on countries of Independence to Colo- 
niia] countries and Peoples outlawing colonialism 1n 
1960 

Nehru looked at the remaining pockets of foreign 
territory in India as instances of colonialism He 
viewed the Portuguese control of Goa as an instance 
of colonialism Nehru was opposed to “‘the idea of 
using force to solve an international issue, even 
though the Portuguese presence 1n Goa amounted to 
a blatant example of colonialism."!5 But Nehru used 
force to liberate Goa in Dec 1961 He was'compel- 
led by circumstances endangering [India's ‘security 
such as accumulation of arms by Portugal, a member 
of NATO from other. NATO members, Pakistan's 
sending of a military mission to Goa and finally fre- 
quent armed attacks by Portugal on Indian territory 
without provocation '* Nehru's action in Goa caused 
strong denunciation by the Western powers 1n the 
Security Council though. Afro-Asian members of the , 
Security Council supported India's position. India's 
representative argued this way * 1 

It was a fundamental article of faith of Indian 
people that the last vestiges of colonialism be 
eliminated from India — — This article of faith 
we could not give up, charter, or no'tcharter, 
council or no council 1? 

The substance of his argument was that “‘the urge 
for freedom, like the urge to live, was primordial 
and transcended even the UN charter " However, 
Nehru's action was “criticised not in itself but 
because 1t was feared that it might be a prelüde to 
military action by others in different circumstances 
elsewhere '!? This action of India was emulated by 
anumber of Afro-Asian countries in their struggle 
against colonial powers. 

Nehru has been one of the staunch campaigners of 
disarmament in the UN. He championed the cause 
of general and complete disarmament in the UN. 
“This (disarmament) indeed, 1s the main duty of the 
UN today and if it failsin this the UN fails in its 
main purpose "?? Nehru's ideas on disarmament are 
very broad as he defined that 1t must include “the 
prohibition of the manufacture, storage and use of 
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weapons of mass destruction as well as progressive 
limitation of nuclear weapons." 

India was the first country to suggest the suspen- 
sion of nuclear weapons tests in the UN in 1954 
which later led to the adoption of resolution 1762 
'(XVII) by General Assembly which condemned all 
nuclear weapon tests. Further Nehru played a crucial 
Tole in creating the ground-work and paving the way 
for PTBT (first treaty to prohibit nuclear weapon 
tests) which India signed on August 8, 1963.21 

Nehru talked about attaimment of comprehensive 
disarmament through stages which were put before 
the General Assembly by Indian delegates 1n 1956 
such as' 
FIRST STEP: Suspension of experimental explo- 
sions of nuclear and thermo- 
nuclear weapons pending their 
abandonment. 

Total liquidation. of at least some 

bombs and thus a reversal of the 

process of accumulation of these 

bombs 

: Declaration by parties. concerned 
to the UN and to the world pub- 
licly of their willingness not to 
manufacture any dreadful weapon 
in future " 
Publication of military budgets in 
all countries so that no further 
expansion of mihtary strength 
could be possible ?? 

He was fully alive to danger of nuclear prolifera- 
ton He was of the view that success of disarma- 
ment could depend to a great extent on the 
‘association of the UN and agreement among great 
powers. He observed that “ . unless there is an 
agreement among the great powers and notably, 
among the three or four big nuclear powers, there 
can be no disarmament °?’ In view of his compre- 
hensive views on disarmament, he caught the note of 
‘the coming years He can rightly be described as the 
precursor of the present-day disarmament negotia- 
tions in the UN and outside 

Nehru envisioned a greater role of the UN in eco- 
nomic development of the developing countries In 
November 1948 he reminded the General Assembly 
of not neglecting major economic problems of the 
world by concentrating exclusively on political pro- 
blems He was disturbed by the clear division of the 
‘world into “underdeveloped”? and “industrialised 
countries." He observed that '*.. there is a vast 
difference in the living standards and all that goes 
with it between the highly mdustrialised countries 
and the non-industrialised countries And what 1s 
even more significant that gap ıs widening "?* He 
greatly felt the need of creating a special fund for 
economic development of underdeveloped countries. 
However, the declaration by the UN of 60s as the 
first International Development Decade to uplift the 
economic condition of developing countries bears a 
clear testimony of his economic thinking Further, 
on economic grounds, he supported disarmament so 
that resources expended on armaments can be 
diverted to the development of new states. 

Nehru's policy towards the UN was guided by the 
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overriding goal of establishing a new world order 
based on racial equality, world peace and balanced 
economic development. He viewed the UN asa 
forum for articulation of aspirations of newly mde- 
pendent states of Asia and Africa 

His policy towards the UN has had a large 
measure of realism He was a hardcore realist. He 
viewed that the success of the UN depends, to a 
large extent, on cooperation among great powers 
Though he did not like veto power of the Security 
Council, he did not support an amendment of 
the charter. Had veto been removed, the UN would 
not have survived the trauma of withdrawal of 
major powers during its formation period He 
observed that *'1t (veto) should remain there, so long 
as 1t could not be removed by some kind of agree- 
ment among the major groups (of states) 
involved 725 

However, there were certain developments which 
affected India’s participation in the UN such as 
Kashmir question, Sino-Indian. dispute, irritants in 
Indo-Pak relations and pro-Soviet stance of India 
in the UN (in late fifties) His global outlook has 
been an extension of his views on domestic policy. 
Democracy, secularism and nationalism, the three 
hallmarks of his thinking on domestic front, 
influenced his external outlook Rightly it can be 
said that “‘sovereign-equality” ‘“‘nonalignment”, and 
"1nternationalism", three pillars of his international 
perspective, correspond to ‘‘democracy”, “‘secular- 
ism”’ and "nationalism" im domestic arena respec- 
tively. C] 
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In general, groups and nationalities 1n different 
parts of the world feel that their cultural, religious 
and economic interests are marginalized by a power- 
ful centralised state When this feeling takes the 
form of a political movement, ın a particular region 
or community, the centre increasingly applies milita- 
rit methods to suppress it. What such military 
methods try to achieve 1s a separation of the political 
from the cultural, linguistic and other identities of a 
particular group or nationality. Butcan this be 
achieved? 

Any definition of the term "national security” 
must, therefore, begin by questioning a number of* 
assumptions which guide our political, economic and 
national policies today Such questioning may lead us 
back to Nehru “If we spend too much on main- 
taining an army," said Nehru, *'and too little on the 
development of 1ndustry and science, we do not add: 
to the wealth of the nation and our resources shrivel 
up and we cannot even maintain that army." (S. 
Gopaled Selected works of J Nehru, 2nd series, 
Vol 4, p 484). : 

Let us go back to Nehru in search of a definition 
of national security! O 
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The resources of India are last and if wisely used should yield rich 


results in the near future. 


—Jawaharlal Nehru 
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Nehru and Policy of Tribal Integration 


B. JANARDHAN RAO and P. NARENDRA BABU 


AN analysis of the contributions made by various 

persons towards public policies requires an 
understanding of history and a proper assessment of 
the personalities involved in public life for a con- 
siderable period. In the present context, such an 
assessment of the personalities and their subsequent 
ideas have to be understood as outcomes of the pre- 
vailing social conditions and the modes of interaction 
of the persons who responded to these social condi- 
tons Therefore, personified fascination, subjective 
reaction or an undue exaggeration of the charisma, 
an uncontextual criticism of the personality, etc are 
either the net results of an uncritical adherence to or 
of the unsparing subjectivity of opinion formed in 
respect of the prominent personalities | Uncritical 
adherence again is the logical consequence of un- 
controllable reverence towards an 1ndividual whereas 
unsparing criticism is the net result of the 1nability 
of objective assessment.  Nehru's contribution 
towards the development of Indian tribes 1s to be 
viewed by avoiding these two obsessions. 

In the context of tribal development, Nehru’s 
views are quite interesting and they are to be analy- 
sed in the light of the present experience 1n this parti- 
cular field. This perspective 1s necessary in the wake 
of the gradual erosion of the idealistic approach of 
Nehru The cause behind this erosion of values 1s 
obvious Ironically those who claim to be the "inherr- 
tors of Nehru’s socialist tradition’ have evidently 
been instrumental ın the reversal of his ideas This is 
reflected 1n the consequences of the implementation 
of the tribal development policy in the post-Nehru 
era that are both repulsive and shocking 

In our attempt in this paper, we intend to focus 
attention on three major dimensions: Nehru’s con- 
cept of tribal integration, the criterion chosen by 
him, and the policy envisaged by him 1n sustaining 
the autonomy of tribes to preserve thém from the 
‘outside’ influence of the plain societies. 

In the initial period, Nehru’s ideas of the integra- 
tion! of the tribal communities with the rest of the 
Indian population were clearly expressed 1n his pre- 
face written to Verier. Elwin’s book’ Philosophy for 
NEFA. The tenets of hissocial philosophy were 
*gradualism and passive interference of the state " 
These two were explicit. 1n his policy of integration 
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of the Indian tribes In addition to these, he forwar- 
ded a five-point programme for the very purpose of 
integration of the tribes with the rest of the Indian 
society 
These were 
] The people should develop along the lines of 
their own genius and we should avoid imposing 
anything on them We should try to encourage 
them in every way inthe preservation of their 
own traditional arts and culture 
2 Tribal Rights in land and forests should be 
respected 
3 We should try to train and build up a team 
of their own people to participate in administra- 
tion and development. Some technical personnel 
from outside will, no doubt, be needed especially 
in the beginning But we should avoid introduc- 
ing too many outsiders into tribal territory 
4 We should not over-administer these areas or 
overburden them with a multiplicity of schemes. 
We should rather work through and not in rivalry 
with their own social and cultural institutions 
5 We should judge results not by statistics or 
the amount of money spent but by the quality of 
human character that 1s evolved 
Subsequently, Nehru's concept of tribal integra- 
tion found manifestation in the successive Five 
Year Plans framed in India. In an elaborate sense, 
due recognition was given to the indigenous techni- 
ques involved in the economic structure of tribal 
India and efforts were made for evolving an 
amicable “economic planning with the assistance of 
the resources available in these areas". Nehru’s 
emphasis was on apt utilisation of the ‘tribal genius’ 
embodied 1n the techniques of the production pro- 
cess and tribal agriculture His insistence on the 
avoidance of imposing anything on them came on 
account of his discretion and judgement that he 
could perhaps learn from his perception the nature 
of militancy of the struggles led by the native tribals 
in history His contention that native tribal cultures 
need to be protected was based perhaps on his abi- 
lity to comtemplate the aweful catastrophic conse- 
quences of the acculturation process Though these 
were. worked out asaset of major guidelines for 
the ‘tribal policy’ 1n India, they were tacitly set 
aside by the successive Governments, specially in the 
Mi eii stages 
The initiation of the Girijan. cooperative syste 
(1956) to cater to the needs of the tribals was à step 
taken by the Government 1n the Nehru period. Mean- 
while, several clarification were made on the various 


issués related to tribal life by the ‘Dhebar Commis- 
sion? appointed by the then Government of India 
In fact, this Commission set an. exemplary record 
of investigating the realities of tribal life in India 
Nehru was the motive force behind appointment of 
the Commission under the chairmanship of U.N. 
Dhebar This was indeed the first elaborate airange- 
ment whereby a specific commission on scheduled 
areas and tribes officially was appointed by ‘the 
President of India ın 1960 The significance of this 
Commission lay in the fact that 1t explored every 
possibility of restructuring the tribal economy on the 
lines of passive interference of the state and 
analysed every aspect of tribal hfe in its bulky 
report. 

The recommendations suggested by the Dhebar 
Commission’ on tribal councils, autonomous hill 
districts, statutory panchayats, tribal research insti- 
tutes and various tribal welfare schemes for the up- 
liftment of the tribals left a permanent imprint on 
the planning and development of tribal India in the 
sixties 

The suggestions for the aforementioned structural 
arrangement for tribal welfare not only indicated 
passive interference but also underscored tthe 
‘philanthrophic attitude’ of the elite in the country 
at that time This philanthrophic attitude was also 
accompanied by a kind of naive romanticism of 
Nehru as evident in his following words: “I would 
prefer being a nomad 1n the hills to being a member 
of stock exchanges, where one 1s made to sit and 
listen to noises that are ugly to a degree Is that the 
civilisation we want the tribal people to have? I 
hope not I am quite sure that the tribal folk with 
their civilisation of song and dance, will last 
till long after stock exchanges have ceased to 
exist". This observation of Nehru about spe- 
culation 1n a capitalist economy and his prefe- 
rence for and insistence on the durability of the 
tribal culture flowed from an approach that was 
noteworthy and significant even if ıt was romantic 
at the same time. 

Subsequent to the demise of Nehru, his cherished 
adherence to the public sector or passive interference 
1n various aspects of civic life slowly began to be un- 
dermined The succinct emergence of a native 1ndus- 
trial lobby resulted 1n multiplication of their. opera- 
tions and expansion of their market to the deepest 
jungles whereby the tribal systems were tagged on 
to the newly penetrating capital and its culture in 
the tribal areas A serious examination of the post- 
Nehru growth of Indian industry owned by the 
private monopoly capitalists especialy in these 
areas would show a kind of constant spurt of econo- 
mic activity. This spurt invariably led to the esta- 
blishment of 1nnumerable major and minor private 
owned industries in these areas. Cement, iron, ore, 
slate, paper milis? and other subsidiary industries 
were set up 1n these regions Tribals were gradually 
brought to the fold of the culture of subjugation 
and subordination of their habitat and personality 

Therefore, the policy of 'discouraging! (even if 
temporarily) the private 1ndustrialists and all private 
operations by Nehru and his Government could 
only postpone the catastrophic consequences of 
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industrialisation and its impact on the forest policy 
in these areas It was further taken to dispropor- 
tionately negative dimensions when establishment 
of hydropower projects by the Government in these 
areas vastly added to the tribals’ misery. 

Protection of the native culture and avoidance of 
Imposition of the alien culture on the aboriginals 
have been given a complete go-by in the present 
policy The emphasis on protection of the rights of 
tribals on land acted inversely. In fact, the present 
policy of ‘integration’ has turned to bea policy of 
subjugation of the tribal culture and life. This can 
be seen through the developmental experience of the 
Indian tribes in the recent past 


Tribal economy and culture have become a victim 
of this penetration of private owned and public 
capital Therefore, the much cherished goals like 
sustenance of the ‘native genius’ of the tribes, pro- 
tection of the indigenous tribal culture by arresting 
the entry of alien influence remained more of a 
‘dream’ then a reality What has taken place 1s just 
opposite to the very ideas mooted by him 


The development experience of the exploited 
tribals 1n various fields 1s dismal and stunning. The 
subsidisation extended to the tribals through the 
different programmes have only had a consoling 
effect and these subsidies are just fulfilling the con- 
sumption needs of the tribal family  Short-sighted 
framing of the distributive network resulted in for- 
mation of the falsified notion of dependency, 
Implementation of land transfer regulations created 
a rift among the less propertied classes of the non- 
tribal peasantry and the tribals while leaving the 
landed gentry scot free * Restrictions over the forest 
and the implementation of the forest laws have been 
instrumental 1n protecting the interests of the poach- 
ing gangs and timber contractors? Constant denu- 
dation of forests 1s sounding the death-knell to the 
very existence of the tribals Instead of arresting 
this alarming environmental decay, the policy has, 
on the contrary, allowed the vested interests (whose 
constituents essentially are industrialists) to continue 
with their operations unabated and unquestioned.® 


Large chunks of forest resources like timber, 
pulp and other kinds of forest lands are being 
exploited and this exploitation ıs being legitimised 
under the garb of licences and ‘contracts’ granted by 
the Government of India to the industrialists, Tribals 
have no say 1n the total scheme of forest denudation. 
They remain helpless spectators of the whole pro- 
cess 

Efforts at educating them are being foiled by the 
higher level of dropouts at the middle class level and 
tribal children still face a sort of ‘educational back- 
wardness" Expansion of irrigation helped to deve- 
lop a few dependent peasants no doubt, but many 
peasants simultaneously were depeasantised and 
rendered landless 

Constraints over the use of the traditional resource 
of liquor have made the tribals helpless. They often 
face the wrath of the ‘“‘Liquor-kings” Their culture 
has become a mere a showpiece and an occasional 
entertainer to the urban elite This cumulattvely has 
resulted in the loss of tribal identity and autonomy.!? 
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tn short, an examination of Nehru’s views on the 
integration of the Indian tribes would lead one to the 
conclusion that it ıs a policy based on the values of 
gradualism and passive interference of the state 
alongside all the philanthrophic overtones This 
could not withstand the interests of the aggressive 
expansion of the private owned industry and its 
capital At a later stage public investment too had 
its equally negative effect on this process 

The development experience in the tribal areas of 
India has, therefore, clearly negated the ‘brave ideas’ 
of Nehru This experience provides an assessment 
of his efforts towards the goals envisaged by him 
The assessment 1s thus summed up in his own words 
"Ideas are the essential basis for action" But 
behind ideas there must be the men to carry them 
out and the character and discipline to translate 
them into results No socialist can be true to his 
creed or mission if he seeks satisfaction in merely 
brave ideas and ın criticising others who do not 
agree with him That is the course undertaken by 
fascile intellectual opportunism?! The  materialisa- 
tion of ideas cannot be achieved unless the same 
kind of ideological vigour 1s implanted into action 
and committed political cadres are engaged to 
realise the goals that Nehru envisaged ın the sphere 
of tribal development O 
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Responses to Nehru 


MOHIT SEN 


Tur start of the celebrations of Jawaharlal Nehru's 

birth centenary 1s one of the important reminders, 
personally speaking, that one has onself been around 
for sometime and that the decades of one's own 
political life has had responses to Nehru as one of 
its central themes It is useful to reflect on one’s 
own responses to Nehru 

The start was the reading of his Autobiography 
some thirtythree years ago After all these years 
one still remembers the excitement and the restless- 
ness with which the reading was completed The 
' most powerful impression was that 1f an intellectual 
‘and an aesthete of the highest level and sensibility 
could also be such an important political leader, 
then politics was an activity to be investigated and 
possibly pursued 

It ıs important to recall this today when politics 
1$ sought to be made a dirty word and many poli- 
ticians help those who make this attempt by the 
manner of their lives and actions Jawaharlal was a 
political leader who drew even the most sophisticated 
and demanding of iconoclastic intellectuals to 
politics. 

The other still living impression left by the read- 
ing of the Autobiography was the wonder about 
Marxism and the Communists What was this 
philosophy and this movement that had attracted 
and changed the outlook of such a romantic and 
individualistic a personality? A man who had been 
moved by W B Yeats’ An Irish Airman Foresees his 
Death, had also been moved by The Communist 
Manifesto Jawaharlal was that kind of Marxist 
who drew to that philosophy the dreamers, the 
idealists, the intellectual wonderers whose quest was 
ceaseless 

The final still resonant remembrance was that of 
a certain shock and disbelief that such a man as 
Jawaharlal Nehru could have been so strongly 
influenced and held by Gandhi: The attachment to 
the Mahatma was regarded as a lamentable lapse 

The next response to Nehru was the rapid reading 
of Glimpses of World History This did not leave 
much of an impression since by 1945 Susobhan 
Sarkar's lectures on the Renaissance and Reforma- 
tion and on the emergence of Marxism, his Irhaser 
Dhara in Bengali and the glorious nights of long 
talks with him at his Elgin Road flat iy Calcutta 
had already opened a vision and perspective on 
History with a capital A which has remained a guide 


The author, a well-known Left Intellectual, 
was formeily a member of the CPI National 
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to hfe even today What was a lasting 1mpact of 
that book was the words of love and advice that he 
wrote to his daughter 

Then ın late 1945 or early 1946 one saw Pandıtjı 
for the first time It was at a mass meeting which he 
addressed standing on the roof ofa car, wearing a 
dark brown Jawahar jacket and looking extraordi- 
narily handsome with a complexion white-red He 
said that he had been asked to make a “hot speech" 
so he did not know what to say And then he spoke 
with passion for about an hour on the need to géar 
up for the final fight for freedom It was not the 
rambling discourse of the later years but a taut 
combination of thought and emotion 

The audience crowded round when the end of the 
speech signalled the time for departure. Pandıtjı 
leapt off the top of the car and plunged into the 
crowd and? parted them almost like the mythical 
parting of waves Only beloved leaders can afford to 
do that 

After that came the reading of the Discovery of 
India By that time, that is, mid-1947, there was 
resentment at the protracted negotiations with the 
Tepresentatives of the British colonialists, which a 
few months later the CPI was to denounce as 
surrender There was something more to this reserit- 
ment There was the intrusion of the first mntoxi- 
cated belief that one had become a Marxist And it 
appeared at that time that this was no Marxist 
study The sharpness with which the affimty to 
Marxism had been set out 1n the earlier books was 
absent The praise of the pagan view of hfe, of the 
Vedantic vision and the rational compassion of Bud- 
dhism were seen as having substituted for the 1n- 
sıghts of Marxısm 

What was, ın particular, not approved of was the 
stress that Nehru placed on the continuity and speci- 
ficity of India. asa civilisation. and its persistence to 
the time when he was writing. This appeared to be a 
theory of Indian exceptionalism The conclusion Was 
that the work was a let down compared to the earlier 
ones 

Then for the next eight or nine years Nehru figured 
as a counter-revolutionary and reactionary as per the 
understanding of the CPI from 1947 to 1955 The 
dogmatism and the sectarianism of the CPI in that 
period was not that of its leadership alone It was 
fully shared by the members and cadres, including 
those who rebelled against the Ranadive line and the 
Rajeswara Rao-Sundarayya line The digits were 
those of Stalin’s Marxism, if it can at all be called 
Marxism, and accordingly all political leaders were 
reactionary except for those certified by him as Ie- 
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volutionary This attitude led to certitude and 
action, but to isolation and intellectual sterility as 
well 

An interesting interlude was the years that the 
present author spent in China from 1950 to 1953 in 
a Party school whose principal was Liu Shao-qui. 
This 1s not the place to write one's memories of 
those years What, however, stands out was the 
approach to Pandit Nehru on the part of the CPC 
theoreticians, including the redoubtable principal 
himself. The emphasis was on the radical national- 
ism that he espoused which also had internationalist 
implications insofar as progressive nationalism had 
to do battle against imperialism. It was a totally 
different understanding from what came to be writ- 
ten in the late 1950s by the People’s Daily, the 
central organ of the CPC Its two editorials Nehru's 
Philosophy and Once More on Nehru's Philosophy — 
condemned Nehru as the helper of imperialism! 

The difference with that attitude can be graphi- 
cally illustrated by the following incident One of the 
forms of teaching in the Party school run by the 
Central Committee of the CPC was that after basic 
principles had been taught, the students were given 
documents for critical comment One such document 
given to the students after the lectures on the theory 
of the anti-1mperialist, democratic revolution was the 
CPI Polit-Bureau’s long resolution on strategy and 
tactics released sometime ın 1949 It was not given 
only for comment by the students but these comments 
and the document itself were analysed by the lectu- 
rer, who happened to be the then head of the United 
Front Department of the Central Committee of the 
CPC, Li Wei-han if I remember his name correctly. 

His comment was quite caustic In his view, the 
comments by the students, including that of the pre- 
sent writer, were not sufficiently critical Not only 
was the class analysis of the document faulty in a 
fundamental sense, it also failed to adopt a concrete 
historical approach when considering the role of 
parties and individuals The Congress party which, 
the lecturer said, had fought imperialism and largely 
attained its objective, would scarcely go over as a 
junior partner of that same imperialism on the mor- 
row of and during that victory Nehru who had been 
a prominent Left leader of that party and movement 
could not suddenly be transformed into a collabor- 
ator. He stated that Nehru’s views were more pro- 
gressive than that of Sun Yatsen and his Three 
People’s Principles. He, of course, added that 1t was 
upto the CPI to have whatever strategy and tactics 
it considered best, though departure from the funda- 
mentals of Marxism-Leninism was a matter for the 
entire world communist movement to think over 

(The strange fact has to be recorded that though 
Rajan Palme Dutt played an important personal 
role in correcting both the “Left? lines of BT 
Ranadive and Sundarayya-Rajeswara Rao, in dis- 
cussions with him in 1948-50 he never said anything 
about the personal role of Pandit Nehru It is a 
pity that not only ıs he dead but so is Dilip Bose 
who knew him best and also Romesh Thapar who 
had long discussions with him in 1950 Arvind Mehta 
of Bombay 1s still very much alive and could and 
should give up his reserve and reticence.) 
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The next important, if that is the word, memory 
ofa discussion that altered, though not radically, 
one’s view of Nehru was in the mid-fiftes Ajoy 
Ghosh had long talks with Bipan Chandra and G.M. 
Telang and myself,’ first, about the intellect and 
ideology of Bhagat Singh It was on the basis of 
these discussions that Gopal Thakur’s booklet on 
Bhagat Singh came to be written Its worth 1s proved 
by the fact that ıt continues to be republished even 
now. 

Ajoy Ghosh was very pleased with the booklet and 
the same trio was called for discussions on Nehru 
so that a booklet on him could also be written. The 
late General Secretary of the CPI said that a class 
evaluation of a leader should not be thought of as a 
direct one-to-one correspondence between the indivi- 
dual and the class " 

The leader even when he was the representative 
of a class was relatively autonomous from ıt As a 
leader he often understood the long-term interests of 
the class better than its direct personnel, as 1t were. 
Finally, he reminded us that both Marx and Engels 
had examined the phenomenon of Bonapartism and 
of the centralising monarchies of France and Ger- 
many prior to the full-fledged bourgeois revolutions 
of the late eighteenth century When classes were 
balanced a state could exist for sometime which 
rested on that balance though eventually it tilted one 
way or the other If there could be such states why 
could there not be such leaders, not all of them as 
Louis Bonaparte and not Thermidorian like his illus- 
trious uncle Ajoy Ghosh suggested that we could 
investigate whether Pandit Nehru’s role could be 
analysed on simular lines 

It 1s a great pity that neither he nor the three of 
us, collective or individually, followed up the 
enquiry But this discussion remained in the mind 
and years later helped the present writer to take up 


Bipan Chandra’s concept of India as a nation in the 


making and join ıt to his own of classes in the 
making (the latter being heavily indebted to EP 
Thompson’s classic work The Making of the English 
Working Class). 

The impact of Ajoy Ghosh’s proposal for enquiry 
and analysis was not immediate, however On the 
contrary dogmatism and sectarianism persisted as was 
evident 1n the review 1n. Enquiry of Michael Brecher's 
biography This review was not only mordinately 
critical of Nehru but bitter about his letting down of 
himself 

The change, or the negation of the negation, as it 
were, came with the Twentieth Congress of the CPSU 
in 1956 For many of those who were then young 
Communists in their twenties and thirties the “‘secret”’ 
report of Khruschev detailing the crimes of Stalin 
and the official report boldly advancing theses on the 
world situation, the diverse roads to socialism with 
greater possibilities of peaceful transition as a form 
of socialist revolution, which went beyond Lenin and 
contradicted Stalin, were ideological earthquakes 
One had to think everything through. 

The rethinking about or the rediscovery of Nehru 
went simultaneously with the tremendous effort 
being made by Ajoy Ghosh to change the thinking 
of the CPI about the nature of the qualitative change 


that occurred on August 15, 1947, the character of 
developments thereafter and the prospects of revolu- 
uon in India Naturally this involved a rethinking 
by Ajoy Ghosh and these in the CPI who ‘were his 
ideological political followers about Pandit Nehru 

But it was still rethinking within the bounds and the 
restraints of a bi-polar class analysis. 

According to this framework, m the end one either 
represented the capitalist class or the working class 
The former’s role might be considered as reaction- 
ary or anti-imperialist or even radically anti-imperia- 
list The independent role of the intermediate strata, 
especially of the intelligentsia, was not taken into 
account, however Thus, though there was consider- 
able advance in understanding about Pandit Nehru, 
it was by no means complete 

The CPI itself changed its assessment in a more 
realistic direction Ajoy Ghosh sharply differed from 
the editorials of the People’s Daily ın 1959 which 
have been mentioned earlier in this article His 
understanding was defended and carried forward by 
SA Dange inthe context of the Chinese Maoist 
offensive against our country politically and ideologi- 
cally to begin with and then on the ground His 
understanding and that of SA Dange were bitterly 
opposed in the CPI with those who later separated 
from it to set up the CPI-M taking the lead One had 
thought that by then the CPI had made up its mind, 
as 1t were, that Pandity was a radical anticimperia- 
list both before and after freedom But alas! This 
was not so 


The dispute with C. Rajeswara Rao and others 
after Bhatinda made it perfectly clear that the late 
Prime Minister was regarded, as at best, the builder 
of independent capitalism who sought to fool the 
masses by preaching a special brand of socialism 

In any event, the course of events led the present 
writer to leave Delhi in the first quarter of 1961 and 
to take up, the study of the freedom struggle while 
at Hyderabad After two years of such study I wrote 
to Pandit Nehru :n May 1963 The questions centred 
around the clash between hum and Subhas Bose at 
the time of the Tripuri session of the Congress in 
1939 Iasked whether after all these years he still 
held to the positions he had taken then I also 
suggested that, asin many other countries, in the 
schools and colleges of our country the history of 
the freedom struggle should be taught as a special 
subject 

To my dehghted surprise I received a reply in two 
days where Pandity: agreed that the freedom struggle 
should be taught 1n the schools and colleges As to 
my other questions, he wrote that these could not be 
answered ina letter Acting on this I asked for an 
interview when I was m Delhi some months later. 
My request was granted 


It was my first and only opportunity to talk to 
him Jt lasted for about an hour and a half. He had 
not been well but looked his usual extraordinarily 
handsome self He was relaxed and what ıs more 
with amazing ease and in no timeat all put me at 
ease 

The topic of the interview was about the troubled 
period of the late thirttes when ıt seemed that the 
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prospects of the unity of the Left seemed very bright 
as also of their advance in the national movement 
asa whole These prospects seem to have been 
dashed, above all, by the refusal of Nehru to work 
together with Subhas Bose To this line of reasomng 
Nehru answered that there was a fascist-like atmos- 
phere being built up and methods used m the struggle 
which he considered extiemely harmful There was 
also the overriding consideration that for reasons of 
personal ambition or any other reasons, the unity of 
the Congress should not be broken This required 
that there should be no break with Gandhi. 
Besides, the Left itself was far too divided on far 
too many matters of importance for ıt to have united 
and presented some kind of an alternative, if at all 
such an alternative was necessary or possible 


He also pointed out that the conflict between 
modernity (he gently corrected my mispronouncing 
of the word!) and conservatism was not a Left and 
Reght conflict  Gandh;ji and many Gandhians 
were surprisingly modern 1n their outlook on some 
matters and not on others Many who were Left 
politically were not always advanced on social 
matters or even with regard to secularism and the 
scientific temper. 


An interesting discussion. followed about the 
latest ideas of Sardar K M. Pannikar regarding 
Indian civilisation which seemed to me to be 
perilously close to the “two nattons" theory He 
had not read that particular book to which I had 
referred but felt that I had perhaps misunderstood 
Pannikar He pointed out that possibly the idea 
was to stress that India’s unity being a complex 
and multi-streamed one, what was needed was to 
maintain the composite character of that unity 


In the end, he referred to the fact that in my 
letter I had mentioned I was writing a book on 
the national movement and wondered how far I 
had proceeded Not very far at that moment and 
not much further even now! 


It was, of course, flattering to have been given 
so much time by the Prime Minister but looking 
back what was most impressive was the seriousness 
with which he took the discussion And the fact 
that the signs of age and fatigue on his face vanished 
the moment he smiled His face was rejuvenated 
and you were looking at the Jawaharlal of the 
picture 1n the Autobiography 

The twentyfive years that have passed since then 
have brought many changes ın outlook and assess- 
ment by the compulsions of experience. Besides, 
the reading of Gramsci, Togliatti, Ulyanovsky, 
Berlinguer and now Gorbachey have altered much 
of the ideological-theoretical appratus which one 
has carried and used, though not the basic approach 
nor the objectives As Enc Hobsbawm put it in a 
letter some few years ago, many things have gone 
wrong but the basic choice that capitalism had to 
be fought has remained correct 

What has changed, and it isa happy change and 
at the moment seems to be a correct one, 1s that in 
this fight Panditji would be one of the teachers and 
before whom one would remain a grateful pupil. O 
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-TRIBAL GUERRILLAS : 
Edward Duyker. Oxford Univer- 
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T= tribal struggles had hardly 
been politically motivated. In 
fact, they were close to what 
anthropologists term “agrarian 
reform and religious revitalisation 
type of social movements” As 
per the tribal history of freedom 
movements available 1n gazeteers 
and other state documents, it 1s 
obvious that to the tribal mind, 
the Government’s attitude about 
land and forests has been as 
important as any scheme of deve- 
lopment ‘or education During 
British rule im India the tribals 
initiated. struggles to safeguard 
their honour, to protect their 
cherished freedom, and to get 
redress against money lenders 
who tried to deprive them of all 
they had 

The book under review ıs a 
historical document of the San- 
tals’ participation in the Naxalite 
movement, particularly in West 
Bengal. The author traces the 
historical roots of the involve- 
ment and discusses the implica- 
tions of the Naxalite use of tradi- 
tional > weapons and tacts of 
guerrilla warfare r 

Edward Duyker quotes Evans- 
Pritchard’s statement’ “‘The 
Santal participation in the Naxa- 
lite movement was not unique in 
the sanse that events like it, that 
is, tribal responses to guerrilla 
movements, have occurred on 
a number of occasions through- 
out history Historical facts about 
the Santals, therefore, once 
cleared of their unique characteri- 
stics transcend their ephemeral 
nature; removed from ‘the flux of 
tme’ they achieve ‘conceptual 
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stability’ as anthropological pro- 
positions”’ 


The Santal populations of 
Midnapore, Birbhum and Darjeel- 
ing are a product ofa variety of 
socio-economic pressures and 
subsequent migration. According 
to ther own folklore, the 
Santals are portrayed as wander- 
mg hunters and cultivators The 
Santal area which was known as 
Jharkhand im the past comes into 
news even today from time to 
time. 


The book ıs divided into three 
parts — Part I depicts *Moderni- 
gation of the Santals’, Part II 
narrates by ‘The Naxalite Rural 
Campaign in West Bengal’ and 
Part III covers *Naxalism and the 
Santals’ 


The influence of the CPI-ML 
had been a matter of study by 
researchers trying to understand 
similar movements among the 
Santal lke non-tnbal groups of 
Naxaltes The author discusses 
1n detail the 1ssue of violence and 
observes’ 


“The precipitation of violence 
among a frustrated and disillu- 
sioned population of poor and 
landless tribals (and Scheduled 
Castes) was not a purely spontane- 
ous affair Although, on occasion, 
villages erupted into violence and 
peasants marched on the houses 
of jotedars and mahajans without 
any co-ordinated leadership, most 
of the violence which ensued 
during. the movement was con- 
sciously engmeered. Nevertheless, 
despite decades of quiescence on 
the part of the Santals, the task 
of the CPI-ML was often direc- 
tion rather than stimulation ” 


The book 1s an useful document 
for social scholars and historians 
as 1t presents an indepth study of 
the guerrilla warfare strategies 
adopted by the Naxalites. 
However, some  unhecessary 
details given in the introductory 
part of the book could have been 
avoided. Some quotations also 
could have been reduced to make 
ıt a more analytical and compact 
volume. Neverthelss, 1t 1s on the 
whole worth studying for the 
benefit Of research scholars in 
particular, 
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Tendu Leaf Coop 


Experiment 


Te Government of Madhya 
Pradesh deserves to becom- 
plimented for its bold and 1magi- 
native decision to abolish the 
contractor system in the tendu 
leaves trade by entrusting it to 
the cooperatives It 1s well-known 
that the muddle-men’s margins 
are unduly high in such trades 
and the incomes of the workers 
can be raised substantially —some- 
times from 50 to 100 per cent— 
merely by appropriating such 
high margins. 

Besides, the prevailing exploit- 
ative environment 1s chiefly res- 
ponsible for the very slow pace of 
democratisation of rural social 
structure and for the many 
failures 1n the implementation of 
poverty alleviation programmes, 
Indeed, the resurgence of tensions 
and violence in such areas, parti- 
cularly in the tribal belts, ıs 
directly traceable to the economic 
and social exploitation of the 
weaker sections by the middle- 
men 

Jt 1s not surprising, therefore, 
that the cooperativisation of 
tendu leaf trade should evoke stiff 
opposition from the vested inte- 
rests. Apart from the unwavering 
and effective intervention by the 
state, the lasting solution to this 
hes m the effective mobilisation 
of the enterprising workers, parti- 
cularly the youth and the women 
among them, through a massive 
trainmg in the relevant skills, 
methods of cooperative manage~ 
ment and self-help. The Madhya 
Pradesh experiment can then 
serve as a model of structural 
change for the poverty stricken 
areas of the country. 


CH Hanumantha Rao 
PC Joshi 


Institute of Economic Growth 
New Delht 


L C. Jain: Scarcity of Politics 
(Contd. from page 12) 


tion’, living or limping, at the village level today, 
when building that was to be the first item on the 
agenda of free India Here it ıs not a case of scarcity 
of politics but of its suffocation altogether This 15 
our first point 

The second point 1s that, in the post-Independence 
period, even the municipal bodies have ceased to be 
run by representatives particularly ın the last two 
decades Politically, representative municipal gover- 
nance which was once a flourishing business 1s now 
a closed shop 

Third, the five-yearly elections to Parliament and 
the state assemblies however provided effective condi- 
tions for the growth of party organisations, both 
Congress and others, at the national and state 
levels, but this process too was shortlived, as will 
be explained By 1967 (1 e withintwo decades of 
Independence), a number of political organisations 
(SVDs) had surfaced and put the historic mono- 
poly of the Congress on notice. 

The Congress split in 1969 was not due entirely to 
internal conflicts in the party The 1967 election 
results which showed a marked decline 1n the stand- 
ing of the Congress provided the external context 
for the split It 1s for this reason that on seizing 
the Congress platform, Indira Gandhi's first move 
was to remove the very ladder which was enabling 
the birth and growth of political formations challen- 
ging the Congress monopoly, in the sphere of parlia- 
mentary and assembly politics 

This ladder was the simultaneous elections to 
Parliament and state assemblies Simultaneous elec- 
tions to the two legislative bodies, had made it easier 
for even (financially) poorly endowed parties to 
make a relatively better showing Delinking also 
served another collateral purpose Mrs Gandhi had 
in view She had lost the ‘organisational wing’ in 
the split, to Congress (O) Simultaneous election 
gave extra power to the organisational structures in 
the parties — since 1t forced the parties to choose 
candidates through a ‘consultative process’ within 
the party rather than an arbitrary choice by the 
bosses at the top She thus sought to kill two birds 
with one stone. 

Accordingly, ın 1971, Mrs, Gandhi delinked the 
Parliamentary and state assembly elections. It was 
an event of profound importance to the political 
process Its implications were not realised by many 
then and even now Delinking has since continued. 
It has imposed such exacting conditions of ‘scale’ 
of operations and resources that the process of 
political growth of smaller/never parties, which was 
beginning to surface, has not only suffered a severe 
set back, but 1s unlikely to recover Per contra, the 
Congress with decidedly enormous resources has 
retained an upper hand, in the Parliamentary elec- 
tions (and as a consequence to an extent 1n the as- 
sembly elections too) — with the exception of 1977, 
which was more a referendum related to the Emer- 
gency, than an ordinary election This has induced 
complacency in the Congress regard to its organı- 
sational structure and despair among others. In sum, 
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political development in the country has suffered, if 
not shrunk. 

Fourth, 1t 1s this narrowing down of opportunities 
(through delinking) for parties to grow to a national 
level, which has in part aided the birth of what 
are called ‘regional’ parties But since the Central 
Government remains ın the control of the Congress 
one witnesses increasing use of state power by the 
centre to harass and scuttle the regional growth pro- 
cess. If scuttling continues, political eruption could 
take an unpredictable course 


IV 


OUR Constitution requires political parties to supp- 
ly political management, subject to periodical selec- 
tion of ‘which party’ by the electorate at the hustings. 
Thus whatever time it takes and whatever be the 
travails, the context and ‘demand’ exists for political 
parties to grow or grow up 

Some encouraging trends in that direction are 
visible, albeit in limited areas For example, CP(M) 
in West Bengal, Janata in Karnataka and Telgu- 
desam in Andhra, turned to the people of their 
respective States to gain strength to withstand central 
onslaughts, but realised that decentralisation also 
helped to speed up economic development and 
strengthen the foundations of the party per se, and 
bring in many new active workers at the grassroots, 
in their fold. In Karnataka alone over 55,000 repre- 
sentatives including 12,000 women have entered the 
political arena for the first tıme to man the mandals. 
In West Bengal, their number 1s comparable. 

This process would definitely improve the supply 
of political management and help to produce politi- 
cal workers/leaders of quality 1n larger quality than 
in the past four decades But this sapling has to be 
allowed time to take roots Not all winds are 1n its 
favour Wide publicity to panchayats by those who 
are domg nothing to decentralise ın areas in their 
domain isa cause of some worry about the real 
intentions. 

Be that as 1t may, 1t will be a miracle if there can 
be any significant (and durable) party-building 
activity in India in the absence of representative 
panchayats at the village or municipal levels on the 
one hand, and under conditions in which the 
assembly and Parliament elections remain delinked. 

There are many suggestions for electoral reforms, 
but three important areas of reforms which will 
improve political development, are missing from this 
manifest One, there should be a demand to return to 
simultaneous polls for Parliament and assemblies — 
which would 1n itself cut the costs by half, if not 
more, and make the state funding less burdensome 
and also reduce the role of big money Second, the 
bogus electorallists must be eliminated by having 
them displayed annually, at each polling booth where 
the community can easily identify the ghosts and the 
mussing names of genuine voters. 

Third, relates to preventing those political parties 
from reaping eletoral gains, which have a question- 
able existence. This calls for a change in the existing 
rules for recognition. 

Presently, the law awards recognition, as a 
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‘national’ political party merely on the basis of per- 
centage of votes polled 1n the previous election, and 
some geographical distribution. of such votes, 1e 
electoral showing in more than one state to establish 
the ‘national’ character 

On recognition on the above basis, the parties are 
awarded a “‘Symbol]’” With this symbol in their 
hands, the party bosses wield tremendous discretion- 
ary power and patronage in selecting candidates for 
legislative combat, and then exercise proprietory 
control over them 

At no stage the awaid of recognition as a 
‘national’ party or the allotment of a symbol to it 
by the Election Commission 1s subject to any subs- 
tantive aspects such as adherence to the constitution 
of the party, or extent and genuineness of membership, 
or certified accounts (The procedure is quite unlike 
a trade union, which has to have its membership 
verified by a statutory agency, before it 1s granted 
recognition by the employer) The political parties 
need only a letter-head to correspond with and con- 
vince the Election Commission of their existence 
Those who are set up as candidates are not required 
to disclose their personal assets or interest, prior to 
seeking public vote 1e to act as custodians of public 
interest — legislative or executive 

In the circumstances, few political parties seeking 
power to rule or power to oppose, feel any compul- 
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sion to use the office only for social transformatioti 
in an egalitarian direction as was pledged while 
struggling to be free 

Electoral or party reforms are not likely to pro- 
gress much in the absence of the biggest loss in 
pohíical arena in post-Independence India, that is, 
the abdication by society of its. position. of. primacy 
vis-a-vis the State and lack of concern at gross social 
discrimination Today, temple ent;y by harijans has 
to be with police escort Sati worship has to be 
prevented by the police — with or without a 
court order A communal riot or conflict has to be 
defused by the police So much so that the police 
1s also to prevent adulteration of food — spice by 
spice When a society chooses to be so sleepy and 
spineless, 1t1s close to suicide — and that certainly 
1s more than scarcity of politics 

On the other hand, India 1s n need today of 
quantity and quality of politics ofa magnitude as 
never before — given the relentless pressures of 
population, poverty and disparities It needs much 
more than electoral politics to steer india through its 
socio-political challenges Very little of that 1s in 
evidence We must recognise, that even if we are 
able to improve electoral politics, a big if in itself, 
electoral equality (one person one vote) will not be 
able to survive for too long, if inequality and unjust 
relations continue to plague other spheres of life O 
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The Other Review 
(Contd fiom page 17) \ 


1s better or worse than the other and both are 
politically expedient 

The Law Lords, tn their verdict striking down the 
ban on Spycatcher, — after three years of fierce 
opposition by the British government to the revoca- 
tion of the ban — emphasised that, under certain 
circumstances, literary censorship is right and per- 
missible The only reason the Law Lords decided to 
allow Spycatcher to be sold 1n Britain last week, for 
the first time since the rest of the world read st three 
years ago, was the practical consideration that, since 
the book had been read so widely abroad and 
Gallegally) ın Britain as well, continuing the ban on 
1t was meaningless 

This obviously does not justify the ban on The 
Satanic Verses — or any other hit.rary work any- 
where 1n the world But 1t does underscore that there 
can be no absolutes in matters such as freedom of 
expression, particularly when religion or national 
security 1s involved 

Third, The Satanic Verses itself, with its. good vs 
evil imagery and its England vs India allegories, 1s a 
product of your own hybrid life early schooling in 
Cathedral and John Connon (Bombay), later school- 
ing in Rugby (England), a study of medieval Islam 
at Cambridge, the frustration of several trivial years 
as an advertising copywriter, the subtle taunts of 
racists in England, your growing alienation from 
India — all these find odd but perceptible echoes in 
The Satanic Verses 

India, of course, 1s used to being a literary and 
cinematic punching bag for all manner of reformers 
— from Louis Malle and V S Naipaul to a stream 
of alienated writers like Dom Moraes But your 
books have generally been—as befits a mature, clear 
mund — sympathetic to India and sensitive to its 
enormous political and economic potential. How- 
ever, your increasing sense of “Isolation” in 
Thatcherite Britain — a Britain you clearly abhor 
— has flawed your judgement and your reaction to 
the Indian government’s ban on The Satanic Verses 
reveals this Instead-of seeing the ban as a move 
to neutralise fundamentalist designs, you have treat- 
ed it as a personal affront and a danger to freedom 
of speech in India 

But anyone who reads the front page of any 
Indian newspaper for a week — and especially any 
article by Arun Shourie, Nikhil Chakravartty or 
Kuldip Nayar — will at once realise the full extent 
and depth of free expression 1n India Where else in 
the world — except perhaps in America, and cer- 
tainly not in Britain or France — can a newspaper 
call the Prime Munister a liar, corrupt and incom- 
petent without supplying a shred of evidence, and 
yet be left free to do so day after day, week after 
week, month after month? 

No, Mr Rushdie, the ban on The Satanic Verses 
does not signal grave danger to free speech or demo- 
cracy in India If anything, the spate of recent bans 
by Mrs Thatcher on various BBC programmes, 
ostensibly under the Official Secrets’ Act, and the 
crude official censorship of British newspapers during 
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the Spycatcher case, make freedom of expression in 
Britain more endangered than it 1s in India. So 
perhaps 1t would be a good idea to address your next 
open letter to Mis Thatcher. 

Fourth, 1n your letter to the Indian Prime Minister 
you say that you “‘expected better of India” Have 
you ever considered that India may have expected bet- 
ter of you? You are a writer of international stature 

and you could hve and work ın India 1f you chose 

to It would mean sacrificing your 4-storeyed house 
in Islington but you could still write for an inter- 
national audience, get your £ 850,000 advances and 
travel extensively around the world It 1s no good 
arguing — as you will — that working in India will 
not give you creative freedom The level of-political 
or literary censorship in India is no worse than in 
Western Europe and if a rabidly anti-Rajiv journalist 
like Arun Shourie can thrive here, so could a rabidly 
anti-Rajiv novelist But it 7s tempting to hide 
beneath a camouflage of Western liberalism and 
attack Indian illiberalism from a safe distance 

All those Indians who have studied abroad but 
today live and work 1n India could have chosen your 
option and settled down in Britain or elsewhere in 
the West Those who did not take that easy route 
havea commitment to India and its future that 
"Indians" like yourself quite possibly possess but 
cannot realise And yet, when you visited India in 
1984 as a guest of our group of magazines to accept 
the Gentleman of the year award and deliver two 
lectures 1n Delhi and Bombay, you seemed interested 
enough in India — and fond enough of it — to 
want to contribute to its future as best as you could 
from 7,000 miles away 

Despite, the ban on The Satanic Verses, and all 
the bitterness it has left in its wake, perhaps you can 
still find the necessary will — and wisdom — to 
strengthen rather than lessen your commitment to 
the countiy which shadows your writing and thinking 
so deeply 


Yours sincerely, 
Minhaz Merchant 
CORE ae 
Mainstream 


Subscribers, Please Note : 


We are gettmg complaints about our 
subscribers not getting Mamstream ın time 
or not getting at all For effective investiga- 
tion and to take up such cases with postal 
authorities, it 1s necessary for us to get 
written complaints giving as far as possible 
the details of delayed delivery or non- 
delivery All such written complaints should 
reach Mainstream Manager, F-24, Bhagat 
Singh Market, New Delhi-110001. 


PLEASE HELP US ENSURE 
REGULAR SUPPLY OF 
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HARYANA 


Where Wheels of 
Progress [Viove Faster 








Today 1s a day of rejoicing and thanks giving Ever since its creation, Haryana had made 
rapid development 1n all fields The process of development was accelerated during the last one 


year when many new schemes were taken up 


@ Haryana has shown the way to other States 
by granting Old Age Pension at the rate of 
Rs 100/- per mensem to its 750 lakh senior 
citizens of 65 years or above 


@ Haryana is the pioneer State which has 
waived off cooperative loans upto Rs 10,000 
of poor farmers, artisans, shopkeepers and 
workers Nearly 775 lakh persons have 
benefitted from the scheme 


© Loans worth Rs 855 crore outstanding 
against 134 lakh, persons belonging to 
Scheduled Castes and Backward Classes have 
been remitted 


€ Haryana is the first State in the country to 
extend the {facility of free bus travel in 
Haryana Roadways buses to its unemployed 
youth going for interview for fresh employ- 
ment 


@ Sales tax procedure has been simplified 


€ Haryana generated 28] crore units of power 
during July, 87 to September, 88 which is the 
hibhest ever record, since the State came into 
being 


@ Municipal elections have been held all over 
the State after a lapse of about two decades 


© All officers listen to public grievances every 
day for one hour in their offices Also, open 
darbars are jointly organtsed by all district 
officers once a month ina village for on the 
spot redressal of public grievances 


Let us pledge on this sacred day to combat the forces of disintegration, destabilization and 
separatism and to work relentlessly to make Haryana a pioneer State in the country. 
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U.P. INDUSTRIAL CLIMATE BEING MADE MORE CONGENIAL 


The congenial industrial climate leads to 
speedy economic development For UP, where 
vast potentialities exist, it is essential to attract 
entrepreneurs and utilise their talent and capacities 
for economic growth. Thus not only available raw 
materials will be utilised. but opportunities for 
employment will also be increased enormously The 
State Government has, therefore, adopted a rational 
and scientific approach to boost up industrial 
atmosphere which embraces all the aspects including 
those of major, medium and small industries 

Recently big and medium industries were given 
a special treatment and were dispersed all over the 
State with a view to removing regional imbalances 
and opening of new employment opportunities. 
At present, 737 such industries are operating in 
the State with an investment of Rs 4,284 crore and 
employment potential of 3 60 lakh workers By 
the end of the Sixth Five Year Plan, total capital ın- 
vestment ın big and medium industries was nearly 
Rs 3,750 crore A target for investing a sum of 
additional Rs 7,000 crore 1n this sector has been fixed 
for the Seventh Plan At present, projects having a 
layout of Rs 3,500 crores are being implemented 

The number of letters of intent being issued to 
UP are increasing Thus indicates the new congenial 
industrial atmosphere These include that of an 
aromatic complex in Aligarh Formalities in this 
regard are being worked out. From the gas 
reaching UP from Bombay High four fertiliser 
factories, four power houses, one gas cracker and 
several other factories have been planned 

The work 1s 1n progress for installation of factories 
for production of motor trucks, scooter'd motor 
cycles, polyest films and chips, coloured T V picture 
tubes and computers 

Additional capital investment has been envisaged 
for electromc switch division ın Gonda One 
paper mill, in Naim Tal, based on bagasse, 1s being 
constructed 1n central sector. 

Remarkable progress has been recorded by 
leading financial institutions like PICUP and UP 
Financial Corporation The PICUP 1s providing 
loan and other financial facilities to the medium 
scale industries. Yt has also taken up many pro- 
jectsin joint sector A 37 per cent increase was 
recorded in the PICUP credit during 1986-87 
touching Rs 96.55 crore mark and the capital 
distribution went up to Rs 5,168 lakhs recording an 
increase of 56 percent For the first time. financial 
assistance has been sanctioned to a private party for 
a polyclmic m Meerut 

The UP Financial Corporation 1s providing 
financial assistance to small and medium scale 
industries under various schemes The corporation 
distributed loans amounting to Rs 9228 crore 
during the last year as compared to only Rs 76 
crore in the year 1985-86 

The UP State Small-Scale Industries Corporation 
1s mainly involved im the work of providing share 
capital to the industries besides installing indus- 
tries in Joint sector. The corporation has so far 
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developed 88 industrial areas Work for develop- 
ing infrastructural facilities has been done in zero 
industry districts 

The UP State Textile Corporation 1s running 13 
spinning mills, equipped with machines having capa- 
city of 5 2 lakh spindles. During the year 1986-87 a 
total of 765 22 lakh kg of yarn was produced This 
quantity in the year 1985-86 was only 686.71 lakh 
kg The UP Cooperative Spinning Mills Federation 1s 
running eleven spinning mulls with a total capacity of 
2.75 lakh spindles These mills produced 252 65 lakh 
kg of yarn during the year 1986-87, as compared to 
18111 lakh kg during 1985-86 Similarly, in the 
state sector of heavy industry, units like UP Cement 
Corporate and Auto Tractors Ltd showed an upward 
trend 1n production 

Another industry — Electronics 1s emerging in a 
big way in the State The UP Electronic Corporation 
(UPTRON) has done a commendable work in this 
sphere The UPTRON also established a leading 
organisation for marketing of electronic goods prod- 
uced by small units 

Units have been set up for the production of 
equipments to meet the demands of the electronics 
industry. A unit has been set up for manufacturing 
the picture tubes of colour TV atacost of Rs 180 
crore Production in the unit has started Besides, 
production of equipments for telephone exchange and 
process contrary systems, computers, black and white 
T V has also started Special stress ıs being laid on 
booking this industry in the hill areas Many small 
electronic institutes have been set up 

The UP State Mineral Development Corporation, 
another pioneering industrial institution, has contri- 
ee l wealth in the State During 

-88, the total turnover was of the 
Rs 102681 lakhs SURE 

Besides major, medium and small industries, the 
UP Government 1s paying its keen attention to the 
development of village and rural 1ndustries. Many 
packages of incentives and assistance have been pro- 
vided  Khadi and Village commission 1s doing a 
good service in this regard. 

But the crop for small industries is to what extent 
the State has been able to extend the net-work of 
1ndustria] estate These estates provide much needed 
1ncentives and help to small entrepreneurs The State 
has adopted a policy to cover development blocks 
with at least on industrial estate These estates will 
help in changing the rural and semr-urban industrial 
atmosphere for the better. 

The industrial policy of the UP Government aims 
at rational development of all the industrial sectors 
including those of major, minor and small industries. 
It 1s an undisputed fact that the State Government is 
trying its level best for securing major industries for 
the State as 1t was previously given a raw deal in this 
regard. But its eyes are set on meeting the require- 
ments of all the entrepreneurs — to whatever sector 
they may belong This augurs well for the State 
bona earnestly needs bolstering of the industrial 
climate 
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NEW HORIZON OF DEVELOPMENT IN U.P. 


Being the most populous State of Indian Sub-centinent, 
Uttar Pradesh 1s considered as the most important citadel of 
culture, literature and politics , It 1s the very state that had 
been fortunate enough to be torch-bearer in the freedom 
struggle Despite the abundance of natural wealth, a lot of 
spade work is yet to be done to put it on the right track of 
progress The highly fertile land of the Ganga-Yamuna Doab, 
has succeeded in filling the state grannery upto the brim 
Nevertheless, the need of the hour 1s to scale new heights 1n 
the horizon of modern science and technology to enable the 
state to be a fore-runner in this age of advancement Hence 
efforts are being made to provide a new look to agriculture 
and other trades Undoubted it has resulted in pushing the 
State on the path of a speedy development to a great extent 

Uttar Pradesh actively contributed 1n the formulation of the 
First Five-year plan The conception of five year plans was 
given a concrete shape 1n the country when the then Prime 
Minister Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, launched it with a pilot 
project in Etawah ın 1952 The plan was aiming at the all 
round development of the population as well as the area, so 
that each and every one and all the nooks and corners could 
be benefited by 1t Another factor implied 10 1t was to formu- 
late schemes in accordance with the availability of local 
resources and demands and to seek the cooperation of local 
People 1n their implementation 

Since then, the cycle of development has been in continuous 
motion in Uttar Pradesh, and now it has ushered in the fourth 
year of the Seventh Five Year Plan In between, several new 
grounds of development have been broken, umpteen hurdles 
crossed and stiff challenges faced bravely, only in the hope of 
providing to Uttar Pradesh its due status among the leading 
State of the country 

A total outlay of Rs 11,000 crores has been fixed for the 
seventh plan of the state During the first three years of the 
plan period, 58 2 per cent of the total approved outlay, which 
amounted to Rs 6,398 ciores, was spent The dreaded drought 
situation obtained last year left no other way but to entirely 
change and amend the inputs and targets of the seventh plan 
Subsequently, a most realistic plan of Rs 2,897 crores for 
1988 was submitted before the Central Planning Commission 
for consideration by the State Government. The planning 
commission approched an annual plan outlay of Rs 2,680 
crores, highest among all the states With its inclusion, the 
expenditure in the first four year will amount to 822 per 
cent of the total outlay 

Top priority to energy sector is the special featuie of the 
plan for 1988-89 One-third of the total outlay has been allo- 
cated to this sector Along with ıt, special stress has been on 
Programmes related to irrigation and flood control, industrial- 
1sation and social services 

As ın previous years, this year too, special importance has 
been attached to development of hil region, and an outlay 
of Rs 260 crores equivalent to that of Himachal Pradesh, has 
been earmaiked to it It ıs expected that with the outlay 
sanctioned by the central planning commission, the current 
programmes 1n the priority and the productivity sectors would 
be implemented with an added momentum 

Under the current annual plan, much stress has been laid 
on programmes of balanced growth, poverty elimination. and 
employment They include Integrated Rural Development 
Programme, National Rural Employment Programme, Land- 
less Employment Guarantee Programme, small and marginal 
farmers scheme, etc The plan strategy envisages optimum 
utilisation of the created potential, maximum exploitation of 
resources, adoption of improved technique ina big way and 
augmentation of productton/productivity by ume completa- 
tion of projects Top priority has been accorded to those 
projects which are nearng completion and ate likely to accrue 
quick benefits I 

In addition, the State Government 1s also striving for 
enhancement of rate of literacy among women Under the 
primary education, 1t was planned to raise the enrolement of 
girls from 50 percent to 70 per cent in 1987-88 Being a 
welfare state Uttar Pradesh 1s committeed to the uplift of 
Harians and backward people An ambitions programme has 
been chalked out to give away scholarships to 1066 students 
of pre-high school and 86,500 students of post-high school, 
belonging to these sections 

The State Government ıs making all out efforts to pre- 
housing facilities to the families. belonging to Harians and 
weaker sections Besides the other housing programmes, an 
ambitious scheme namely ‘Indira Awas’ has been launched in 
1986-87 specially for providing housing facilities to the 
families of these sections Under 1t, 19717 houses were con- 


Structed 1n 1986-87 and over 20,000 in 1987-88 A target of 
constructing over 20,000 houses has been fixed for 1988-89 

The technique of high-yielding farming was adopted in the 
mid of the third five year plan This resulted ın much 
increased agricultural production, which could be clearly 
noticed with the yield of 314 25 lakh tonnes of foodgrains 1n 
1985-86 Today, the State in fully self-sufficient in the mat 
of foodgrain production Taking into consideration 0 497. kg 
per capita consumption of foodgrains and 0 037 kg per capita 
consumption of pulses the State requires an estimated 23065 
lakh tonnes of foodgrains and 16 71 lakh tonnes of pulses for 
Its total population of 12 71 crores However, today we are 
not only capable of producing more than this estimated 
requirement but also have reached in a stage of surplus 

Despite the severe drought in 1987-88, 59 lakh tonnes of 
Tice was produced in the State against the target of 92 lakh 
tonnes The credit to this production goes to the irrigation 
potential created by the minor irrigation works and the use of 
the improved farm techniques This year 82, lakh tonnes of 
kharif production 1s estimated, which is double of the produc- 
tion 1n 1979-80 Vigorous efforts are being made to make 
good the losses of rabi crops and using developed and new 
techniques With all these efforts, 1t 1s expected that the total 
Production would touch the mark of 285 lakh tonnes, which 
will be in tune with the requirement of the State 

Potato and sugarcane are major cash crops of the State A 
scheme with the assistance of the Dutch Government was 
launched 1n 1986-87 for increasing the production of potato in 
the State Under 1t, besides using improved techniques of 
farming, farmers have extended the facilities of compost, 
fasing soil and training This resulted in production of 63 40 
lakh tonnes of potato in 1987-88 in comparison to the level of 
42 08 tonnes ın 1985-86 The production target for 1988-89 
has been fixed at 68 05 lakh tonnes Similarly, the production 
of sugarcane (in reserved areas) was 7063 lakh tonnes in 
1985-86 and 846 42 lakh tonnes in 1986-87 A production of 
906 lakh tonnes 1s expected in 1987-88 In this backdrop, a^ 
target of 950 lakh tonnes has been fixed for 1988-89 

Besides providing other facilities to the farmers for obtain- 
ing the above targets, 29 lakh m tonnes of fertilisers and 
various cooperative loans of Rs 505 crore are being distribut- 
ed Irrigation facilities are being expanded for Increasing the 
agricultural production Irrigation facility 1n additional area 
of 9 36 lakh hectares through different sources were being 
provided 1n the year 1986-87 During the year 1987-88 irriga- 
tion facility was bzing extended in an area of 947 hectares 
^ target for extending additional irrigation facility in an arca 
of 8 88 lakh hectares has been fixed 1n the year 1988-89 

Energy ıs being utilised in agriculture and industry There- 
fore utmost importance 1s being given to energy production 
There is a programme to generate 430 MW of additional 
power and 21,483 million units of power will be produced 

In view of encouraging rural and small scale 1ndustries, 
there 1s a target to set up one lakh additional units during the 
Seventh Plan period As against this 55000 small scale 1ndus- 
trial units were set up 1n the year 1985-86 A target for setting 
up 22,000 such units has been fixed for the year 1988-89 
Besides 660 million meters cloth will be produced in hand- 
loom sector 

Special efforts are! being made to provide pure drinking 
water at all the places of the State There was the target for 
providing pure drinking water in 26337 problem villages 
during the Seventh Plan period In the first three years of 
the Plan 30524 villages, ie. more than the target, have already 
been provided with this facility During the current year, 
7,000 villages will be provided the drinking water facility 

In pursuance of the national policy, the Government is 
making continuous efforts for providing medical and health 
facility upto 2000 AD During the year 1989-89, as many as 
500 primary health centres and 1000 sub-centres will be open- 
ed In view of providing better facilities to the patients 2960 
additional beds in rural hospitals and 400 1n urban hospitals 
will be provided As a result of this per thousand population 
ratio rose to 0 63 from 0 60 

The salient feature of the programmes of the current year 
1s that on the one hand efforts to increase production and 
productivity have been ensured and on the other hand, by 
bringing qualitative improvement in the social services The 
way has been cleared also for ensuring economic justice The 
success of the scheme depends upon its implementation and 
mU stress 1s being laid on the same aspect of the 
scheme 
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POLITICAL NOTEBOOK 





A Child of the Light 


Prreicur years ago — on November 19, 1930 — a father wrote 
to his only daughter on her thirteenth birthday He was lodged in 
Nain Central Prison at Allahabad, ‘a brave soldier 1n India’s service’ 
— something that he wished his daughter to also become ın due course 
"Be brave," was his advice to her in the letter, “and all the rest 
follows And if you do so, my dear, you will grow up a child of the 
light, unafraid and serene and unruffied, whatever may happen ” 

Indira Priyadarshim did grow up ‘a child of the light’ that 
Jawaharlal Nehru ardently desired She was ‘unafraid and serene 
and unruffied’ till he: last breath when her purposeful life was cut 
short by the coward assassins’ bullets four years ago What she did 
in the service of India and the world at large will never be forgotten 
by a grateful humanity 

Both 1n the domestic sphere and international affairs she never 
minced words “Humankind is balancing on the brink of the collapse 
of the world economic system and annihilation through nuclear war 
Should these tragedies occur, can any one of us, large, small, rich or 
poor, from North or South, West or East, hope to escape?” she 
asked while inaugurating the Seventh Non-Aligned Summit in New 
Delhi in March 1973, adding “In this interdependent world, where 
you cannot ‘stir a flower without troubling a star’, even the most 
affluent are not immune to such disturbances ” 

Her stirring call to banish poverty in India matched her urgent 
appeal to the international community, notably the industrialised 
West, to recast global economic relations, and moved millions 1n this 
country and elsewhere Her indefatigable campaign against the 
nuclear arms race culminating in the six-nation initiative. brought 
into focus the priority she gave to the task of preserving and rein- 
forcing world peace And her singleminded devotion to the cause of 
environmental protection earned her approbation from wide sections 
of people in all continents 

In South Asia she stood for close interaction. with the peoples of 
the constituent countries rather than the military dictators who had 
usurped power and had no popular sanction Her commitment to 
democratic principles might have suffered in the Emergency days 
(though she did make amends at a later stage) but she was resolute 
in her support to the democratic forces fighting autociacy 1n our 
neighbouring states This needs to be reiterated now that genuine 
democracy 1s expected to return to Pakistan in the wake of the re- 
sounding success of the Pakistan Peoples Party in the current 
elections there. 

Today when the world hails the proclamation of an independent 
Palestinian state by Yasser Arafat, the PLO chief, it 1s essential to 
recall the emphasis that she had all along laid on solidarity with the 
Palestinian populace denied justice for several decades ‘We are 











of one mind ın our support for the brave, homeless 
and much harassed Palestinian people Israel feels 
free to commit any outrage, unabashed 1n its aggres- 
sion, unrepentent about its transgressions of inter- 
national law and behaviour But can it forever 
obstruct the legitimate rights of Palestinians’ Those 
were her words at the Seventh Non-Aligned Summit 
It was at her imtiative that the New Delhi summit 
decided to further enhance non-aligned backing to the 
Palestinian struggle ın world fora Now that that 
Struggle 1s entering a new, decisive phase it 1s ın- 
cumbent on us to offer rich tributes to her memory 
for her unremitting efforts to mobilise international 
support for the Palestinian cause 

As we observe the seventyfirst birth anniversary 
of Indira Gandhi at a time when the yearlong 
celebrations to mark her father's centenary have 
already been launched, it 1$ most appropriate that 
our Government and people are honouring President 
Mikhail Gorbachev (who comes to India for the 
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Bofors Debate: Touching a 
New Low 


GALLERY MAN 


At eyes were glued to Parliament as the two 
Houses met on November 15 after an extended 
weekend break Bofors was in the air, for during 
the interregnum a chain of developments had taken 
lace 

i From Vishwanath Pratap Singh, the Janata Dal 
President, had come documents revealing payment 
of “commission” by the Swedish company for the 
Indian howitzer contract And this “commission”, 
or a part of it, he alleged at a public meeting, had 
gone into a Swiss bank account belonging to none 
else than Prime Munister Rajiv Gandhi The Prime 
Ministe1 responded, as ıt were, 1n the course of an 
interview to a Calcutta magazine, explaining the 
possible reasons for the commission — thereby con- 
firming the charge that “commission” apart from 
*winding-up charges”? had indeed been paid by the 
Swedish company The Prime Munister did, how- 
ever, categorically repudiate the allegation of V P 
Singh that he maintained a secret Swiss bank 
account 

In this setting came the two-day debate in 
both Houses, spread over nine hours on November 
15 and 16, termed once again as the ‘Bofors 
debate”. It was a sombre occasion, a time for stock- 
taking and scrutiny by the nation’s elected represen- 
tatives who 1n turn were accountable to the people 
What was at stake was the credibility of the Govern- 
ment and the integrity of the Prime Minister The 
issue had become the centre-piece in the nation s 
political scenario and had to be resolved in the 1nte- 
rests of. political cohesion and stability. The crucial 
nature of the occasion apart, members of the two 
Houses were themselves on test their mettle, their 
calibre were 1n the crucible of the nation’s gaze — 
a special occasion too 1n the history of parliamentary 


first time as the Soviet head of state) with the 
Indira Gandhi Prize for Peace, Disarmament and 
Development For like Indira Gandhi, „he too 
grew up ‘a child of {the light" and brought to light 
the humanist essence of his people and society by 
fearlessly advocating perestroika and glasnost ın the 
USSR while carrymg on in the open a tireless 
erusade for global peace, cooperation and security 
based on his ‘new political thinking’ that helped to 
unfold the Delhi Declaration on the Principles of 
a Nuclear Weapon Free and Non-Violent World two 
years ago 

In the course of these two years Mikhail Gorbachev, 
more than anyone else, has strained every nerve 
and contributed the maximum towards realising a 
world without war, want and degradation — a cause 
that both Jawaharlal Nehru and Indira Gandhi had 
vigorously championed 1n their lifetime 


November 17 SC 


discussion and debate. 

The upshot was an almost total disappointment: 
the critical issues at the centre of the discussion 
were clouded and confused if not side-tracked, while 
the level of the debate touched a new low in the long 
history of parliamentary proceedings. As some points, 
it appeared to be a bazaar-type slanging match The 
disappomtment and side tracking of the discussion 
would have been complete but for a few exceptions, 
the most notable being a trio on the Opposition 
benches — Indraytt Gupta, the CPI leader, Kishore 
Chandra Deo (Congress-S) and Somnath Chatterjee 
(CPI-M) Defence Minister K C Pant did put in a 
polished intervention measuring up well according 
to usual parliamentary norms, and it was indeed a 
contrast to the performance of his other ministerial 
colleagues whose speeches were soaked 1n the language 
ofa bazaar brawl. But what the performance of the 
Defence Minister lacked was objectivity and an 
approach rising above partisan 1nterests on the core 
issues Moreover, K C Pant's dissertations were bereft 
of conviction as the operative part seemed to contra- 
dict the conclusions 

Gomg through the two-day proceedings of the 
debate makes a sad story And more, for 1t touches 
on the mettle and ability of tbe men at the 
nation’s helm The Treasury Benches are to be held 
primarily responsible for turning the debate into a 
low level slanging match with the lead being taken by 
three Union Ministers—Home Minister Buta Singh, 
KK Tewary, the Minister of State for External 
Affairs, and Energy Minister Vasant Sathe They en- 
gaged themselves in deriding and insulting the 
Opposition, the focus being on VP. Singh, calling 
into question his personality, his relations with his 
own wife and by implication even his sanity. 

Such was the level of vituperation reserted to by 
Buta Singh that the Speaker had, on the intervention 
of Opposition members, to delete several of his 
remarks from the House proceedings A unique 
record of the present Home Minister, unmatched 
by any of his predecessors! As for Vasant Sathe’s 
rhetoric, the Minister has undoubtedly laboured hard 
to cull out the choicest epithets for Vishwanath 
Pratap Singh. Here 1s a gem from his peroration in 
the Lok Sabha. "Come on Mr Credible, come on 
the saviour of the Opposition, come on the national 


alternative...” and in this fashion he went on. 
Elsewhere during the debate, the ministerial 
adjectives chosen for V.P. Singh were choice words— 
“traitor’, *blackmailer", “coward”’. 

What was noticeable, above all else, was that the 
prepared debate plan of the Treasury Benches was to 
vilify V.P Singh and turn the debate’s direction from 
the issue of payment of commission" ın the Bofors 
contract The obvious objective was to drown the 
Opposition demand for a fresh inquiry and the 
charge of misleading Parliament being laid at the 
door of the Prime Minister and the Defence Minister 
by making it a personality clash between V P. Singh 
and Rajiv Gandhi A variation of this. performance 
did come from K C Pant who did not deny the new 
element that entered the scene ın the form of ‘‘com- 
mission" having been paid by Bofors But Pant did 
not draw the necessary conclusions from this premise. 
Despite a bright 75-minute concluding performance 
1n both the Houses, the operative part was almost 
zero The CBI was probing into the commission 
issue — that was all he had to offer. He failed to 
respond to any of the constructive suggestions from 
the Opposition as a way out a fresh Parliamentary 
inquiry — no, the Opposition had missed the bus; 
asking the Bofors to refund the Rs 64 crores paid 
out 1n violation of the contract terms — this too was 
not acceptable And as for Indrajit Gupta's pointer 
that allowing the Bofors to get away with this 
infringement of the contract could be encouragement 
to others entering big defence deals, the Defence 
Munister chose silence as the best response. 

While such was the turn-out in the debate from 
the Treasury Benches, the Opposition. performance 
was also below expectations and certainly did not 
rise to the occasion The foremost thing lacking was 
an integrated plan for the debate and adequate 
homework It once again showed the chinks and 
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weakness of the Opposition's incohesiveness. The 
biggest weakness of the Opposition was that it had 
no prior strategy to channellise the debate from the 
issue of V P. Singh's charge against the Prime 
Minister to that of the new revelation of payment 
of commission by Bofors — a glaring contradiction 
from all that had been said by the Government previ- 
ously. Above all, 1t 1s V.P. Singh's contribution at the 
onset of the debate which showed a lacuna He should 
not have skipped the charge he had made against 
Rajiv Gandhi ın a public meeting by neither repeat- 
ing ıt nor explaining ıt ın the House, or even linking 
ıt with the issue of commission This undoubtedly 
brought grist to the Treasury Benches for side-track- 
ing the debate 

Despite these flaws, the Bofors debate cannot be 
said to be a total loss for the nation It goes to the 
credit of a fairly large number of Opposition parti- 
cipants in both the Houses to have raised the level 
of the debate toa meaningful one, marked by 
sobriety and a constructive tenor From the veteran 
CPI parliamentary leader, Indrayt Gupta, came 
what was undoubtedly the finest contribution He 
raised the debate to a high level bringing out the full 
implications of the Bofors issue for the nation. He 
put forward the very valuable suggestion that it be 
made mandatory for all members of Parliament 
and all Ministers to declare their assets, but there 
was no response from the Treasury Benches There 
was an arrary of other Opposition speakers — P. 
Upendra (TDP), Dinesh Goswam: (AGP), Somnath 
Chatterjee, Kishore Chandra Deo, to mentiona 
few—whose contributions too were of a high order, 
It is these which will ensure the usefulness of the 
nine-hour debate on the Bofors’ gun contract, there- 
by keeping the parliamentary torch burning, dispel- 
ling the gloom brought in by several seniors who, 
however, left many vital questions unanswered. C] 
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NEW US PRESIDENT 


George Bush's Pragmatism 
DINA VAKIL 


WBATEVER the future achievements of George 
Herbert Walker Bush as the 41st President of 
the United States, he ıs already guaranteed a place 
in the history books on one count: he has broken 
the jinx that has dogged American Vice-Presidents 
since 1836 — when Martin Van Buren made his 
abortive bid for the White House — by effortlessly 
winning this year’s presidential race 

Now that Bush's place in the Oval Office-is assured 
— beginning January 20, 1989, he will replace Presi- 
dent Ronald Reagan — speculation has already 
begun on the changes that the 64-year-old President- 
elect will introduce in a new administration While 
it ıs decidedly premature to hazard a guess on any 
major policy initiatives he is likely to take, some 
reasonable assumptions about the composition and 
style of the Bush White House can be made on the 
basis of his past record 

Political observers have already noted two distinct 
traits which separate George Bush from Ronald 
Reagan he is a pragmatist, not an ideologue at 
heart, and he is a manager rather than an innovator. 
In several interviews Bush has defined himself as “ʻa 
practical man” who likes what works and who does 
not yearn to start a crusade Indeed, for most of 
his political life, he appears to have surrounded him- 
self with men very much lke himself — moderate 
conservatives with experience, adequate competence 
and little or no charisma 

In the past year, vacancies in Reagan’s cabinet 
have been filled by men who fit this mould, some of 
whom will probably continue in office once Bush 
becomes President This suggests that the transfer 
of power from a Reagan to a Bush administration 
will ensure broad continuity of policy. That, after 
all, is what the American people would appear to 
have mandated to Bush by electing him to office by 
an impressive electoral college margin of 426 to 112 
votes 

Bush, we can safely assume, will weed out the 
ultra Right-wing, true believers from the White 
House and the administration and plant his own 
crew of moderate Republicans who are not unduly 
burdened by ideological baggage For these are the 
kind of people whose skills and support he will need 
both to devise his political agenda and to push it 
through a Democrat-controlled House of Represen- 

es and Senate 

i what that agenda will be, however, 1s diffi- 
cult to guess For if there 1s one thing that has con- 
sistently foxed professional commentators about 
George Bush, ıt 1s his failure to enunciate and 
follow a broad set of principles in his political life 
That, perhaps, is. why he has been successful as a 
politictan. Take, for instance, his early career in 
Texas, the state in which he made his first million 
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dollars in the offshore oil business. In 1964, when 
Bush ran for a US Senate seat from that state 
against liberal Democrat Ralph Yarborough, he pass 
ed himself off as a conservative ‘Goldwater 
Republican’ — opposing not just the 1963 Test 
Ban Treaty, but also much of the 1964 Civil Rights 
Act (He lost that race ) 

Yet just two years later, when he ran for the 
House of Representatives from a wealthy Houston 
constituency (what 1s evocatively called a ‘silk-stock- 
ing’ district in American election parlance) against 
a conservative Democrat, he posed as a moderate 
Republican, campaigning in Black neighbourhoods 
and propounding the virtues of equal opportunity, 
He won the seat and, a couple of years later, went 
on to vote in favour of another Civil Rights 
Bill with a controversial open-housing provision that 
was opposed in most of Texas 

Bush supporters routinely trot out this instance 
as an act of political courage which it probably was 
at the time His detractors say he already had his 
eyes trained on a second bid for the Senate in 1970 
and on the sizeable Hispanic vote in south Texas that 
would have looked kindly upon his pro-open 
housing stand In fact, Bush did aim for the Senate 
a second time, losing yet again to none other than 
Lloyd Bentsen, the Democratic vice-presidential 
nominee in this year’ election, who was recently rẹ- 
elected senator from Texas 

Savvy Bush-watchers have suggested that one rea- 
son for the President-elect's tendency to play the poli- 
tical changeling is precisely this lack of an 1deologi- 
cal base When Bush ran against Reagan for the 
Republican party's Presidential nomination in 1980, 
for example, he was the moderate conservative and 
Reagan “‘as far to the Right as you can get" (Bush's 
words), But when Reagan offered him the Vice-Presi- 
dential spot on the ticket, Bush did another quick- 
change number, forsaking his criticism. of Reagan's 
“voodoo economics" and becoming an ardent supp- 
ly-sider himself, switching from a pro-ERA (Equal 
Rights Amendment) position to. an anti-one (he has 
reportedly changed his stand on abortion at least 
four times) 

Interestingly enough, though Bush has been 
Reagan’s loyal courtier and heir-apparent, he 1s not 
credited either with having played a major role in 
policy formulation or with being able to influence 
the American President to get things done. To say 
this is not to imply that the President-elect was 
unaware,of, say, the Iran-Contra policy, although 
throughout the electron campaign he consistently 
denied any knowledge about diversion of profits 
from the Iranian arms sale to the Nicaraguan Con- 
tras. Indeed, it 1s a matter of record that Bush 
attended at least 30 meetings on the arms sale in 


Moscow Revisited 
KARAN SINGH 


HE last time I visited the Soviet 
Union was way back 1n 1959 
when my wife and I went there as 
guests of Chairman N S Khrush- 
chev Atthat time we stayed in 
the Soviet Union for three weeks, 
in Moscow and visiting various 
state capitals and historic cities 
such as Leningrad, Tblisi, Samar- 
khand, Stalingrad, Tashkent and 
Dushanbe it was, therefore, with 
considerable interest that we 
made the trip to Moscow last 
month, almost three decades later 
During my previous visit I was 
Sadar-1-Riyasat of Jammu and 
Kashmur, and was therefore in 
an officia] capacity This time I 
went as a private citizen, a 
member of the Steering Commit- 
tee of the Global Forum of 
Spiritual and Parliamentary 
.Leaders on Human Survival 
The Global Forum has been 
working for several years to bring 
religious leaders and parliament- 
arians together in a shared quest 
for peace and world harmony 
Its major achievement was orga- 
nising the historic Global Survival 
Conference 1n April this year, 
which was a unique gathering 
bringing together a hundred reli- 
gious leaders and as many parlia- 
mentarians, scientists.and 1ntellec- 
tuals for five days in the historic 
university city of Oxford At that 
meeting there was a small but 
significant Soviet delegation led 
by Dr Yevgeny Velikhov, who ıs 
also a member of the Forum's 
Steering Committee and 1s reput- 


ed to be close to President 
p————À—— — 
The author, the former 


Sadar-1- Riyasat of J & K and an 
erstwhile Union Minister, has 
recently returned from Moscow. 





Gorbachev. It was decided that 
the next meeting of the Commit- 
tee would be held in Moscow 

By a happy coincidence, the 
Soviet Union this year 1s celebrat- 
ing the 1000th anniversary of the 
advent of Christianity in Russia. 
In the light of President Gorba- 
chev’s policy of g/asnost, the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church 1s once 
again being accepted into the main- 
stream of Soviet life I gathered 
that many monasteries which had 
been under state control for 
decades are being handed back to 
the Church We visited one of 
these, the Damlov Monastery 1n 
Moscow, and were greatly 1mpres- 
sed by the beautiful gold-paimted 
interior with. dozens of glittering 
icons, all of which have been 
renovated very recently at consi- 
derable expense by the Soviet 
Government 

Our meeting, significantly 
enough, took place at the Moscow 
headquarters of the Russian 
Orthodox Church where we were 
greeted by Metropolitan Pitirim 
Throughout the meeting, Dr 
Yevgeny Velikhov and Metro- 
politan Pitirim sat together at the 
head of the table To me, it was 
profoundly significant that in a 
state ın which until recently reli- 
gion had been officially denigrated, 
an important member of the Soviet 
Academy of Sciences should be 
taking such an active interest in 
our deliberations Our Steering 
Committee meeting was, in fact, 
jomtly sponsored by the USSR 
Supreme Soviet, the Soviet 
Academy of Sciences and the 
Russian Orthodox. Church. One 
of the results of our deliberations 
was that the Global Forum ts 
planning a major gathering in 
Moscow early in 1990 on the lines 
of the Oxford Conference 


Quite clearly, the official per- 
ception of religion in the Soviet 
Union has changed substantially 
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in the last two or three years. 
The Russians have always been 
a deeply religious people, and 
despite the officia] Communist 
position against religion and the 
stiff persecution that the Russian 
Orthodox Church had to face at 
the hands of Stalin and his suc- 
cessors, religion continues to exer- 
cise a hold upon the hearts and 
minds of the people Even in 
1959, I happened to be in 
Moscow on Easter Sunday and 
attended a service at the famous 
Yelohovsky Cathedral It was 
packed to overflowing with 
devotees, many with tears stream- 
ing down their faces as the service 
progressed The recent develop- 
ments in Lithuania, where the 
Church has suddenly shot into 
prominence, once again shows 
that the hold of Christianity upon 
the Slavic peoples 1s substantial 


It is a most welcome sign that 
under President Gorbachev the 
old anti-religious policy 1s being 
reversed, and religion 1s once 
agam being accepted as a major 
factor in the life of the people. 
India 1s a deeply religious nation, 
and it has been my firm convic- 
tion, which I have expressed 
clearly from time to time even at , 
the risk of being misunderstood 
by my ‘progressive’ friends, that 
religion has to be taken seriously 
and cannot be treated with the 
hostility or indifference which a 
section of the Indian intelligentsia 
has adopted towards it since 
independence To do this is to 
undermine any possibility of a 
creative reinterpretation of reli- 
gion, and leave ıt in the hands of 
the most obscurantist, funda- 
mentalist and fanatic elements 1n 
society Now that the Soviet 
Union itself has adopted a more 
liberal policy in this connection, 
one can only hope that the 
‘Leftist’ intellectual ın India will 
follow suit (73 
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to duck questions on some of the less savoury events 


the summer of 1985 


More likely, what has been described as Bush’s 
‘meagre’ role in policy-making 1s due to his reluc- 
tance to engage in situations of potential conflict 
with Reagan, whose goodwill and energetic support, 
more than anything else, have contributed to the 
President-elect’s victory And while the reasons for 
that victory are not the subject of this article, 1t 1s 
fair to say that the ski] with which Bush's band 
of loyalists has run his campaign has enabled him 
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of Reagan’s two-year term ‘ 
He has, however, come through loud and clear on 
such relatively minor issues as allegiance to the flag, 
parole for convicted criminals and school prayer. 
He has been less than forthcoming on what he 
intends to do about the US budget deficit, which last 
year reached a whopping $ 155 billion. Unfortuna- 
tely for Bush, now that he is ready to slide into the 
hot seat he will have to reverse a lifetime’s habit of 


r 
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trying to please all the people all of the time and 
risk a few unpopular, but necessary measures. 

A glance at four power-wielders in the new Senate 
and House will convince even the most optimistic 
Bush supporter that the President-elect's task will 
not be easy House Speaker Jim Wright, a Democrat, 
who has been accused by the Republicans of med- 
dling 1n foreign policy and using his office for per- 
sonal gain, ıs unlikely to go out of his way to co- 
operate with yet another Republican administration 
Noris the next Democratic leader in the Senate — 
possibly Daniel Inouye of Hawan or George 
Mitchell of Maine, two of the toughest critics of 
the Reagan administration on the Iran-Contra affair, 

Similarly, Bob Dole, the Republican leader of the 
Senate, and Lloyd Bentsen, Chairman of the Senate 
Finance Committee, both of whom fought Bush in 
the election, may well be inclmed to take him on 
for having run what most observers acknowledge has 
been the nastiest campaign 1n memory. 


GORBACHEV VISIT 


Focus on Indo-Soviet-Chinese 
Cooperation 
TAPAN DAS 


OVIET President Mikhail Gorbachev’s visit to 

India is taking place in the background of a con- 
tinuous upswing in East-West relations as well 
as in the congenial atmosphere of reduced tension 
in different parts of the world. 

Indeed it appears that most of these global deve- 
lopments have a direct bearing on Indo-Soviet 
‘relations Take, for example, the outcome of the 
Pakistan: and US elections and their impact on the 
problems that have arisen in connection with the 
implementation of the Geneva accords on 
Afghanistan 

Of no less singnificance would be the exchange of 
views on the situation in the entire Asia-Pacific 
region in the: context of Gorbachev’s new seven- 
point plan for peace and security in the area, and 
the steady improvement in Sino-Soviet and Sino- 
Indian relations facilitating the visits of Rajiv 
Gandhi and Gorbachev to Beying ın December and 
in April next, respectively 

Gorbachev’ New Delhi visit affords an oppor- 
tunity to both countries to make a thorough 
appraisal of each other’s perspectives and policies 
vis-a-vis the welcome shifts in the global situation, 
1n South Asia and Indo-China in particular Such 
a review would take place in the context of a 
growing realisation ın Moscow, Delhi and Beijing 
that steady improvement ın the trouble-tossed Asia- 
Pacific region as well as in many other parts of 
the world cannot be guaranteed without goodwill 
and cooperation of the USSR, India and China 

In the Gorbachev-Gandhi talks focus will also 
be on other major international issues including 
progress towards disarmament in the light of Soviet 
an Indian peace initiatives ın consonance with the 
Delhi Declaration and our Prime Manister's pro- 
posals on elimination ofi all nuclear weapons by 
the year 2008, submitted to the UN. ; 

_Indo-Soviet interaction in international arena 1s 
closely interlinked with the two countries’ mutual 


What this means is that Bush will have to use ail 
his skills as a compromiser to avoid the kind of 
confrontations that may arise between a Repub lican 
administration anda Congress controlled by the 
Democrats He may even have to reverse his election 
pledge by calling for tax increases, or reduce 
defence spending Like Reagan before him, he will 
probably pay lip-service to social issues like school 
prayer, which are important to preserve his conserva- 
tive credentials, while taking a more middle-of-the- 
road stand on other questions However, much of 
Reagan’s foreign policy agenda is likely to be car- 
ried forward Bush has already instructed Secretary 
of State-designate James Baker to seek a summit 
meeting with the NATO allies, followed by talks 
with Soviet Foreign Minister Eduard Shevard- 
nadze 

With the Reagan Revolution coming to a close, 
we shall perhaps begin to see George Bush in his 
true colours C) (Courtesy The Indian Post) 


cooperation in the sphere of socio-economic pro- 
gress Gorbachev’s policy of perestroika opens up 
ever new vistas of all round cooperation between 
India and the USSR 1n trade, economy, science and 
culture 

It ıs in this background that a review will take 
place during the visit ın order to facilitate full realı- 
sation of the goals and objectives of the longterm, 
comprehensive cooperation extending up to the year 
2000 According to informed sources, a number of 
new agreements covering a wide range of fields will 
be signed during the visit The agreements on trade, 
cultural cooperation, establishment of a joint Indo- 
Soviet space research centre in India and economic 
cooperation envisaging supply of two Soviat nuclear 
reactors of 1,000 MW capacity each, will be the 
major highlights 

A new trade agreement has become imperative to 
remove the bottlenecks hindering the fulfilment of 
the objective of icreasing trade turnover between 
the two countries to Rs 10,000 crores by 1992 It has 
now become evident that without vigorous efforts by 
the Indian private sector, two-way trade cannot be 
increased to a substantial level Of course, the 
Indian private sector has many grievances that must 
to redressed if the Soviet Union wants to ensure 
wider participation of the former in Joint endeavours. 

Therefore, the new trade agreement will stipulate 
measures that will remove irritants Concrete decr- 
sions will be announced for making available rouble 
as well as hard currency credits by its Soviet Union 
to the Indian private sector in order to increase the 
import of Soviet machinery and equipment into 
India The delivery schedule of goods and machinery 
will be strictly enforced. 


As regards the joint space research centre, both 
countries have now decided to go ahead in this 
sphere bilaterally in view of the lukewarm response 
of other space powers to Gorbachev’s proposal 
made in November 1986 to set up an international 
space project 1n India to help developing countries. 
Soviet assistance will be a boon for India as this 
country, with its meagre resources, 1s not yet in a 
position to take up any ambitious project on its 
own. Space scientists are pinning great hopes on 
research by Indian cosmonauts aboard a special 
module that will be docked with the Soviet orbital 
space complex Mir. O (November 17) 
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What, then, does the Hindu-Muslim unity consist in, and how can it be 
best promoted? The answer is simple. It consists in our having a common 
purpose, a common goal, and common sorrows. It is best promoted 
by cooperating in order to reach the common goal, by sharing one 
another’s sorrows and by mutual toleration. A common goal we have. 
We wish this great country of ours to be greater and self-governing. We 
have enough sorrows to share; and today, seeing that the Muhammadans 
are deeply touched on the question of the Khilafat and their cause is 
just, nothing can be so powerful for winning Muhammadan friendship 
for the Hindu as to give his whole-hearted support to the claim. 


MAHATMA GANDHI 


SAH BROTHERS 


603/4 “NIRANJAN” 6th Floor ; 
99, Netaji Subhash Road 
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Soviet proposals for a nuclear-weapon free world 
and India's Action Plan presented to the Third UN 
Special session on Disarmament. The Congress also 
held special sessions to honour Jawaharlal Nehru in 
his birth centenary year and discuss the contents of 
the Delhi Declaration 

The perspective for the future was set 1n a Declar- 


COMMUNICATION 


ation adopted at the Congress that called for 
translating into reality a world free of confrontation, 
hunger, discrimination and oppression by highlight- 
ing the imperative necessity of strengthening the 
unity, cooperation and solidarity of developing states 
with socialist countries as well as peace and pro- 
gressive forces the world over. O 


Orissa Marginal Farmers and Social Forestry 


Q"* attention. has only recently been drawn to the 
article Poverty, Environment, Development 
People-oriented Policies and Structures" written. by 
Kamla Chowdhry which appeared in Mainstream 
(June 25, 1988). 

The article asserts that according to the evalua- 
tion studies carried out 1n State after State during 
the Sixth Plan period, saplings were largely lifted by 
the bigger farmers This 1s totally untrue in case of 
the Orissa Social Forestry Project, wherein the 
sample survey on evaluation of the ongoing compo- 
nent of farm forestry has covered the nine project 
divisions during 1985-86 The component requires 
direct participation and active involvement of the 
people for planting on their own holdings Such 
survey concerns that the geneial awareness regard- 
ing the farm forestry scheme is more prevalent 
amongst the farming class in all. the Social Forestry 
Divisions ın Orissa An observation from the survey 
may show a clear-cut picture covering the distri- 
bution of different categories of farmers lifting 
jsaplings from nurseries during 1985-86 The table 1s 


' given below. 


FARM FORESTRY — 1985-86 


Showing the distribution of different categories of 
farmers lifting saplings 
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Fai mers 
Name ofthe | Landless Marginal mail Laige farmer 
Divisions upto 26 ha Siha & 
25 ha above 
Pur 11 14 6 1 
Rairangpur 5 59 7 1 
Berhampur 4 19 1 2 
Keonjhar 9 13 — — 
Dhenkanal 4 24 6 2 
Balasore 4 9 1 4 
Bolangir 3 23 9 2 
Cuttack 4 43 3 1 
Sambalpur 3 16 13 5 
Total 47 220 46 18—331 
(14%) 4(66 46%) (13979) (5 43%) 


i. The table represents that the percentage of the 
marginal farmers lifting saplings from nurseries is 
much more than that of others. 


Secondly, the article suggests that the eucalyptus 
species were used for commercial and industrial pur- 
poses instead of as fuelwood This might be true in 
case of farmers raising large scale eucalyptus plan- 
tations But the small and marginal farmers of 
Orissa who have been covered under farm forestry 
mostly lift eucalyptus for using ıt as fuelwood or as 
pole 1n house construction. This has been revealed 
from the above survey report 


Byay Ketan Patnaik 
Deputy Director 

(Monitoring & Evaluation) 
Social Forestry Project, Orissa 
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First AAPSO Congress in Asia. 


S.C. 


"Tus Seventh Congress of the Afro-Asian Peoples' 

Solidarity Organisation (AAPSO) was a major 
event in our country not only because it was the first 
AAPSO Congress to take place m India but also 
because this was the first time that the Organisation 
was having its Congress in the Asian continent 
Attended by delegates from 85 countries and 15 
international organisations, this Congress — held in 
the Indian capital from November 24 to 28 — has 
reaffirmed its resolve to intensify mobilisation of 
Afro-Asian and world public’ opinion in favour of 
the “‘valiant revolutionary movements" of the peoples 
of Namibia, Palestine, South Africa and Western 
Sahara now that those struggles have reached a 
decisive stage ın the backdrop of the changing inter- 
national environment 

Tn his inaugural addres$ to the Congress, Prime 
Minister Rajiv Gandhi noted the strides taken of late 
in the direction of nuclear disarmament and high- 
lighted the time-bound project for elimination of 
nuclear weapons spelt out in the Action Plan for a 
Nuclear Weapons-free and Non-Violent World Order 
that he had presented to the United Nations last 
June. He wanted the nuclear weapon powers to 
accelerate the pace of the process that began in 
Geneva and was carried through Reykjavik, 
Washington and Moscow At the same time, he 
declared: “We must see that progress 1s made in 
ridding the world of the remaining vestiges of 
colonialism and racism as well as defusing regional 
tensions and regional conflicts. We are glad that the 
UN has just designated the Nineties as the Decade 
for the Elimination of Colonialism We hope colo- 
nialism will be entirely ended even before the present 
decade ıs out In this way, the processes of nuclear 
and general disarmament will proceed in tandem 
with the construction of a new world order ” 

Thirty years ago the AAPSO was born in the 
midst of the cold war. But that period was also 
marked by the surge of liberation movements of ‘the 
peoples of Asia and Africa Those struggles, the 
principles enunciated at the Asian-African Confer- 
ence in Bandung in April 1955, and the policies 
of the non-aligned movement shaped the course 
of the AAPSO. It played a prominent part in 
reinforcing popular struggles against colonialism, 
apartheid, imperialism, neo-colonialism and Zionism 
while steadfastly working for a new global environ- 
ment punctuated by world peace and international 
security Ifthe world situation has vastly improved 
after three decades and if decolonisation today 
ıs virtually complete except fora handful of coun- 
tries and peoples still groaning under the jackboots 
of tyranny and oppression by the alien powers, 
the AAPSO can take legitimate pride in having con- 
tributed its mite ın realising such a turn in the 
general atmosphere across the globe. 

However, the world is still far from having 
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achieved tranquility The apartheid regime in 


South Africa has yet to come to grips with the stark / 


reality facing ıt The Israeli Zionists 
patrons have not yet reconciled themselves to an 
independent Palestine as their reaction to the PLO’s 
proclamation of an independent Palestinian state 
clearly testifies Simultaneously, neo-colonialist 
pressures to subjugate independent developing states 
continue unabated, as a result of which the Third 
World economies were characterised by an external 
debt burden swelling upto 1200 billion dollars at 
the end of 1987 Underdevelopment of the newly- 
free countries where over two billion people live 1s 
manifest in varied forms hunger, poverty, malnutri- 
tion, disease The problem of restructuring the 
world economic order remains as acute today as 
when the idea was first mooted and fruitlessly dıs- 
cussed in different world fora Besides, the erstwhile 
colonial powers still seek to dominate their former 
colonies through threats, blackmail], intimidation, 
not to speak of overt and covert interference in their 
internal affairs, destabilisation and direct aggression 

In this situation, the AAPSO Congress has deci- 
ded to campaign vigorously for ending the last 
vestiges of colonialism, racism, apartheid and Zion- 
1sm with emphasis on increased solidarity with the 
struggles of the peoples of Namibia, South Africa, 
Palestine It has pledged to enhance political, mili- 
tary and financial support to the Frontline states as 
also assist the Africa Fund to enable the region to 
withstand belligerent acts of destabilisation and 


aggiession by Pretoria It has resolved to strive for, 


economic decolonisation and socio-economic deve- 
lopment of the independent Afro-Asian states by 
resisting neo-colonialist pressures and exploitation by 
multinationals It has Called for populamsing the 
concept of disarmament for development and raising 
the movement for outlawing nuclear weapons and 


halting the arms race to a qualitatively higher level . 


It has also underscored active cooperation with the 
non-aligned movement and support to its principles 
of non-intervention, equitable relations and respect 
for the sovereign rights of all countries as among its 
principal tasks 

It was no surprise, therefore, that the AAPSO 
Congress and its distinguished participants who 
included Sam Nujoma, President of the South-West 
Africa People’s Organisation (SWAPO) of Namibia, 
Alfred Nzo of the African National Congress (ANC), 
Hur of the Palestine Liberation Organisation 
(PLO), Madame Binh of Vietnam, Vice-President 
Abdul Rahim Hatif of Afghanistan, Khan Abdul 
Wali Khan of Pakistan and Sheikh Hasina Wajed of 
Bangladesh paid rich tributes to India's glorious 
tradition of struggle against imperialism, colonialism 
and racism. Noting the Indian contribution for 
world peace, the Congress lauded the principles 
embodied in the Delhi Declaration of 1986, the 
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strong public opinion opposing the step. 

What is the justification for the US supply of arms 
to Pakistan? The Soviet threat What happens when 
that threat 1s removed? The justification for arms 
supply also disappear 

SC: In the course of Gorbachev’s discussions 
with Reagan in general was any hint given on the 
possibility of a decrease in the quantum of supply of 


\ US arms to Pakistan? 


GT: I can tell you that I have sensed changes 
even with Reagan on this score But I would only 
say that disappearance of the Soviet threat to Paki- 
stan would strengthen the hands of these US Cong- 
ressional leaders lıke Stephen Solarz who stand in 
favour of the US forging a more balanced relation- 

.Ship with India and Pakistan They would then get a 
better say and a stronger voice 

SC. There is a feeling 1n different circles that the 
Soviet Union’s stress on improving relations with the 
US would adversely affect its support to the national 
liberation movements. Would you care to comment? 

GT: I think the national liberation movements 


,.are by and large already something of the past 


These movements 1n general ended with the achieve- 
ment of large-scale decolonisation 

Of course, there are national liberation movements 
still gomg on, say in Namibia Ulster could also 
belong to that category But definitely the happen- 
ings in Philipines or Sri Lanka cannot be equated 
with national liberation movements. You see, 1n 
the past we tried to lump together all struggles, 

SC: How would you characterise the develop- 
ments in Burma? 

1 GT: Itis a complex situation there The struggle 
at the level of masses 1s defimtely for democracy. 
But it cannot be called a .national lberation 
movement 

Let me come to the crux of your question. In the 


, past our help to the national liberation movements 


led tó a detei10ration of Soviet-US relations That 
. was because we were carrying out an i1nternationalist 
obligations whether in Angola or in Mozambique. 

I must underline that we don’t abandon really 
progressive. movements in the Third World just 
because we are evolving better relations with the 
US. For example, if we support Nicaragua we will 
continue to support it. We will tell the US: if you 
leave Nicaragua alone we will not build a base 
there But pardon us, we will never withdraw our 
moral and material support to Nicaragua. 

However, sometimes we got involved ın Third 
World conflicts only because we felt that that would 
be one way of needling the US. This we don’t want 
to repeat. ‘ 

SC You are trying to break stereotypes. Are 
you then also coming out of the stereotyped think- 
ing that the victory of a Republican in the US 
Presidential would help the process of improvement 
of Soviet-US relations while the emergence of a 
Democrat President in the White House would not 
do so? In the context of the Bush-Dukakis contest 
what 1s your reply to this query? 

GT: Yes, we want to break that stereotype And 
it applies to Dukakis as well Well, I can tell you 
that 1 personally sympathise with Dukakis, but then 
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I am a professional expert on US affairs And asa 
professional I think Dukakis’ chances of winning the 
Presidential election are now increasingly receding. 


SC Would it be proper to say reading Gorba- 
chev’s speeches that you want to remove the concept 
of a bipolar world? 

GT: Absolutely The concept of a bipolar world 
is being progressively removed from the global 
horizon with each passing year 


But we feel that although we and the Americans 
have done a lot of negative things it 1s still not too 
late for us to set a positive example before the 
world That is why we tell the US let us do so for 
the betterment of human life while we are still 
relevant 


SC: Why are you hopeful of a positive US 
response ın this regard? 

GT Because that the US 1s objectively losing 
the kind of pre-eminence it enjoyed in the non- 
socialist world and also a lot of its imperialist 
elan 1s realised by the Americans. They are as 
afraid of a nuclear war as we are. They are tired of 
playing the role of a policeman throughout the ° 
world. Hence they are deciding to strike a deal 
with us and initiate a movement towards normalcy 
in Soviet-US relations 


Of course, there are members of the NATO, the 
old US Generals who would be searching for means 
to surge ahead in the arms race by 2030 or 2040 AD 
regardless of the US public opinion - 

But the US has its limits It never thought it had 
Actually it 1s berg realised that there are limits to 
the US influence, power and uniqueness 

SC. There is an opimon that since you have 
currently conceded several US demands you were 
resisting 1n the past the present Soviet policy 1s one 
of weakness in relation to the US. What is your 
view on this? 


GT itis not a policy of weakness but 
realism based on new thinking 


But we also have to place limits on our. activities, 
We must abandon the ‘tit: for tat’ psychology that 
can really put the Soviet Union in a corner. 


In fact if the Brezhnev policy was being pursued 
to this day there would have been a continuation of 
confrontation with the US and no perestroika We 
would then have turned genuinely weak That 1s 
not the case today 


SC. How do you view the Americans negotiat- 
ing with the Soviet Union? 


GT: Bulk of them are reasonable people They 
know that 1f the Soviet Union becomes tougher at 
the negotiating table it does not pay. 


The US conservatives are also finding ıt difficult. 
They say to hell with the Soviet Union. But the US 
also has its limits. We are losing in the competi- ' 
tion with Japan. : 


No doubt there are streaks of opimon wanting to 
militarily exert pressure on the Soviet Union. But 
they are not having their way today because the 
reality:is quite hard for the US as a whole. £j 


one of 
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also imply certain imperial ideas But the US 
would be more relaxed This will become evident 
once we plunge into arms reduction in Europe in 
right earnest 

A lot of attention 1s Being diverted to the US 
competiton with Japan Its competition with 
other industrialised countries of the West (which 
are going fora large share of the US market) 1s 
also quite strong 

The US has now adopted restrictive trade 
policies In US-Japanese relations there 1s a huge 
surplus of Japan in trade. The US deficit in its 
trade with Japan has reached the level of 60 billion 
dollars per annum. This ıs being interpreted asa 
kind of dowry paid to Japan in return for which 
the latter would have to behave and abide by US 
interests But as soon as the US would be unable 
to maintain this deficit and retaliate’ Japan would 
be free to follow its own independent path This 
1s causing difficulties in the US. The value of the 
dollar has been substantially decreased and yet there 
is no sign of reduction 1n deficit It does not work 
that way with Japan. 

SC: May I digress a bit? The section “October 
Revolution and the World” in Mikhail Gorbachev’s 
speech at the October Revolution anniversary in 
November 1987 has raised some questions 1n India. 
Whom was it intended for? The democratic opinion 
in the West, or even the Western leaders including 
the US President? 

GT: I would say it was not intended for outsiders, 
it was essentially intended for our own theoreticians 
with the emphasis on having a proper balance while 
analysing the situation with regard to imperialism 

You see, despite all the talk of the US leaders on 
the Strategic Defence Initiative (SDI) in order to 
play down nuclear weapons, very little has really 
come out of it till now We don't know what will 
happen 1n future 

Nevertheless, 1t does characterise an advanced 
technology. Acquisition of such an advanced techno- 
logy by imperialism cannot be reconciled with the 
concept that imperialism 1s 1n its last stage. 

So he (Gorbachev) said, let's analyse dispassion- 
ately and not invent a new stage in the crisis of 
imperialism Our scientists have been forecasting the 
end of capitalism in the next five years when we 
ourselves are lagging behind 1n technology This, of 
course, does not mean that we are rejecting the 
general theory of Lenin on the crisis of imperialism 
But it 1s the present situation that 1s our concern. 

There were also some overtones Yn our theoretical 
ideas that one could not peacefully live side by side 
with capitalist countries Such a position of ours 
generated mistrust on the other side as well 

Americans advocated the ‘position of strength’ 
theory We also tried to take the US by the throat. 
The result: we came to a situation where we had 
accumulated 30,000 nuclear weapons on both sides. 
Then we all know what a calamity can be caused if 
one nuclear power station explodes. 

Thus we had to appeal to common sense. And 
while doing so we adopted a balanced stand. You 
see, in the past we were at one point declaring that 
capitalism was doomed ina short span of time and 
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at another point speaking of “brotherly love" with 
the Americans as a whole Now we don't adopt such 
extreme postures On the contrary, we maintain our 
understanding of converging interests for the pur- 
pose of saving the entire human civilisation 

There are also problems of ecological nature 
are polluting so much our environment 

SC You mean by building nuclear power plants? 

GT No, through industrialisation in general And / 
here you cannot say American industiialisation 18 ' 
better than Soviet industrialisation or vice-versa in 
terms of safety 

For example, to be safe you can now eat only one 
variety of fish ın the Mississipi river and that too 
only in Minnesota where the river begins The rest 
are all polluted The same problem we face in the 
Volga, although I personally feel we are a bit better 
oft than our American friends 1n this respect 

Our approach is simple We tell our American 
friends let’s save this planet of ours endangered 
ecologically, through the circulation of the AIDS 
virus (whose incidence 1s increasing) and not only 
the AIDS virus We feel a lot of things can be done 
in common. And these include tackling problems of , 
our own internal economic development as well as 
resolving problems of the developing world Among 
these problems are that of armed conflicts. In 1986' 
alone more than 40 such armed conflicts took place 
involving seven million armed forces (that 1s, one- 
third of the total strength of the armed forces 
throughout the world) 

SC May I ask you a question relating to our 
region? Improvement of Soviet-American relations 
can definitely help to ensure global peace and take 
steps towards disarmament But what effect can 1t 
have ın guaranteering the security of developing 
countries threatened by the pumping of arms by the 
major powers in different regions of the world? For 
example, the US 1s pumping sophisticated arms into 
Pakistan. People in our country generally feel that. 
even 1f Soviet-American relations improve and a new 
detente sets 1n, this process of supply of sophisti- 
cated US weapons to Pakistan will not come to an 
end. What do you have to say to that? 

GT Of course, the Soviet Union alone cannot 
prevent regional conflicts in the developing world 
But when Soviet-American relations become better, 
prospects of lessening of such conflicts also increase 
Just see what 1s happening in the world today 
Negotiations have started on reduction of tensions 
in southern Africa alongside brightened possibilities 
of independence of Namibia, resolution of the 
Western Sahara problem Conflicts in Afghanistan, 
Kampuchea and the.Gulf are in the process of gett- 
ing reduced 1n intensity. 

] understand the Indian sensitivity to Pakistan in 
the context of the US arms supply to the latter But 
T am sure that if the Afghan problem gets settled 
through implementation of the Geneva accords, the 
possibility of the US to supply arms to Pakistan on a 
scale 1t was supplying will diminish 

This 1s because after all, the US 1s a democratic 
country We have seen how difficult it was to supply 
arms to the Contras 1n Nicaragua on the part of the 
US by the Reagan administration on account of a 
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GENRIKH TROFIMENKO 





Prof Genrikh Ti ofimenko is the Head of the 
Foreign Policy Department of the Institute of 
US and Canadian Studies (under the USSR 
Academy of Sciences) He spoke of varicus 
aspects of the USSR?s foreign policy projections 
(with obvious stress on US-USSR ielations) in 
the following interview he recently gave to 

d Sumit Chakravartty, Special Correspondent of 
Mainstream; in Moscow The interview took 
place before the US Presidential election ? 





SC What aie the prospects of development of 
Soviet-US relations 1n the light of the latest events 
punctuated by the Goibachev-Reagan summits 
which culminated in the ratification of the INF 
Treaty in Moscow last summer? 

GT The general prospects of development of 
Soviet-US relations are quite good. The first point 
to be noted ıs the legacy of the. Gorbachev-Reagan 
summits It needs to be pointed out that these were 
very important meetings with a very conservative 
US President after a long period during which the 
US was seeking to pressurise the Soviet Union by 
achieving a position of strength 
|. It should be remembered that when Reagan came 
Áo power the US could not speak to the USSR from 

^a position of strength Later when the US báilt up 
strength ıt was able to speak to the Soviet Union 

Imustsay that the legacy of Soviet-US summuts 
with a very conservative US President is very 1mpor- 
tant And thisis accepted by wide circles of the 
US at large 

What are on the agenda? In the field of' arms 
control or arms reduction a major step has been 
taken by the ratification of the INF Treaty As far 
as 50 percent cut in strategic nuclear arms 1s con- 
cerned, I feel it 1s quite viable and feasible. In a 
way, I think, it 1s better that a Treaty on this was 
not concluded at the Moscow summit last summer 
Because even if such a Treaty was concluded in 
Moscow, the new US President would have had to 
review it after taking charge So, the very docu- 
ment of the final Treaty would have had to be 
framed by the new US President 

Then there are the Soviet-US negotiations on 
reduction of chemical weapons These are not 
proceeding very well but nevertheless on the whole 
they are going on reasonably well 
` There are also the Soviet-US negotiations with 
regard to nuclear tests The US side does not 
accept a total ban on nuclear testing as we have 
suggested but it 1s not averse to such measures as 
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lowering of yield, curtailment of the number of 
tests In this area, I think, if Dukakis becomes 
the US President, would be more forthcoming as 
the Democratic Party which he represents 1s interest- 
ed in domg away with nuclear testing without 
endangering US security And then Dukakis 
belongs to the liberal wing of the Democratic Party 

Why are we optimistic you may ask Let me 
sun up First, as I said, the legacy .of the 
Gorbachev-Reagan summits, Secondly, the initiatives 
and stand of the USSR, that is, perestroika in 
foreign policy leading towards European arms 
reduction, general arms ‘control, improvement of 
Soviet-US bilateral, relations, active measures to 
settle several major regional conflicts, the stress on 
development of peace, security and cooperation in 
the Asia-Pacific region, and above all, the Soviet 
withdrawal from Afghanistan 

The third factor 1s the understanding on both 
sides that with the nature and shape of the present 
problems before both the countries (the USSR and 
the US) it 1s not possible to carry on the arms race 
with the same pace and tempo 

The US too now feels the need for stabilisation 
of the arms race For example, the US Congress 
has cut the increases in the arms budget, frozen 
them so to say The situation with regard to the 
American budgetary deficit, that 1s, trade deficit is 
also one of the factors that ıs working ın favour of 
the US adopting a quieter approach and searching 
for stability in this area. 

Of course, there 1s a lot of debate ın the US on 
American national interests. It started at the end 
ofthe Vietnam wai Now even such conservative 
persons as Jean Kirkpatrick are saying that the 
interests of the US cannot be equated with those 
of other countries to which it, pledged support at 
some point of time The US conservatives now 
fee] that the US does not enjoy the resources nor 
the power to behave in the way ıt was behaving 20 
to 30 years’ ago 

This 1s another factor which 1s helping the emer- 
gence of a Centrist policy in the US leadership. 
The US policy i the,near future will be more 
Centrist than Reagan’s policy There will be no 
doubt nuances here and there but on the whole it 
will be more Centrist Bush represents the middle 
of the Republican Party and would-Qpt for a more 
Centrist course As for Dukakis, he ıs also 
Centrist even if at times he has been branded as a 
person with “Leftist” views on different issues 

The US would thus pursue, on the whole, 
nariowly defined interests Of course these interests 
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Vasudevan : Tamils’ Struggle 
(Contd from page 8) 


not therefore be called terrorist action Fo quote the 
late Denzil Peiris, journalist, ‘‘ . these are not ter- 
rorists but youthful politicians of despair They are 
among the brightest and best ın Tamil society, who 
have abandoned careers 1n such fields as engineering. 
medicine, and accountancy They are the flesh and 
blood of a statistical nightmare in the North and 
East where unemployment among the Tamils with 
‘A’ level qualifications ıs as high as 49 per cent com- 
pared with a rate of 21 per cent among their 
Sinhalese counterparts ? (South, March 1985) 

It ıs after a long drawn out democratic struggle 
both in Parliament and outside — by way of dis- 
cussions, arguments and counte1 arguments, presen- 
\tation of memorandums and open letters in the 
press, peaceful demonstrations, walkouts and pro- 
test resignations from Parlament, civil. disobedience 
campaigns, boycotts and non-cooperation with the 
Government activities, that the youths had to reach 
for the gun to win their goals S 

In the light of these experiences and thè irredeem- 
able loss of a generation 1t 1s now very essential 
that all the Tamils of Sri Lanka should remain 
united to win their rights, honour, self-respect and 
self determination The Tamils have lost all trust 
1n the Sinhalese, be they of the right, the left or the 
centre Hence, the Tamil leaders should be care- 
ful not to be led into traps asin the past The 
Sinhalese politicians have very shrewdly thrown 
baits at the militant politicians to keep them calm 
and silent Let not history repeat itself 

After the 1983 atrocities the Tamils had to flee 
to South India for safety and it 1s India which 
gave them accommodation, food — sometimes 
against the wishes of the Sinhala Government, 
granted educational facilities for their children and 
most of all protection of life. Hence the present 
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confrontation is not an internal matter for Sri Lanka 
with the international accord and the presence of 
Indian troops in Sr1 Lanka However, what worries 
Sinhala leaders like Sirimavo Bandaranaike ıs that 
Tamils who were on their own earlier now have the 
support of India. It 1s now difficult.for the Sinhalese 
to suppress and oppress the Tamils as they did in 
the past. 

At first it was difficult to break a united Tamil 
effort and now the Tamils have gone one step 
further to obtain India's support Sirimavo Bandara- 
naike may have cherished the idea that if India 1s 
forced to take its hands off the Tamils then she 
could once again imprison the Tamils in the army 
camps at Panagoda 

Unfortunately, Rajiv Gandhi ıs rather new to this 
field and he should remember that he is dealing with 
political sharks in Sri Lanka His mother, the late 
Indira Gandhi, of course had immense experience in 
the political field, having been with her statesman 
father all the time. It will be interesting for Rajiv 
Gandhi to know the postindependence history of 
the Tamils 1n this island and the democratic battles 
they have staged from time to time 

It 1s only India which could give recouise to the 
Tamils of Sr1 Lanka and hence they should all stay 
united to help India achieve. what they want Any 
shortcomings could always be brought out with 
India, because the Tamils trust India and know that 
it ıs sincere 1n its efforts The Tamils will not care 
who becomes the President or the Prime Munister of 
the 1sland because 1t will not make any difference to 
them Whether Rama rules or Ravana rules, the 
Tamils concern 1s their homeland and their deter- 
mination to run their own affairs However, they 
should always remember, the slogan ‘United we 
stand’ 

“I want world sympathy inthis battle of Right 
against might" — MK Gandhi April 5, [930 — 
during the Dandi March C] 
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-less the same kind of items, 


Kamaladevi—aA 
Personal Tribute 


SAROJINI MAHADEVAN 


EADING the several obituaries 

that have appeared ina wide 
cross-section of Indian  news- 
papers, I marvel at the casual 
manner in which I have shared a 
few hours with Kamaladevi, off 
and on, over the past five years 


We met through a common 
friend, one of her che/a’s ın handr- 
crafts I mentioned that my 
daughter was a good friend of her 
grandson and his wife in New 
York She was gracious and 
charming With some prodding 


from my friend, she talked of the. 


activities she was involved with, 
but 1t was clear that projects to 
her meant people She asked me 
if I was interested in handicrafts 
My knowledge was confined to a 


nostalgic memory of the kind of . 


things I had grown up with in the 
south of India, plus the kind of 
items one finds ın the different 
State Emporia in the Capital. We 
had an animated discussion. on 
how all State Emporia vie with 
each other ın stocking more or 
and 
how sarees, 1n particular, do not 
reflect anymore, the kind of 
designs or patterns which were 
once exclusive only to one part of 
the country 

She wondered if I would have 
time to see here occasionally! I 
was too overwhelmed, to say any- 
thing graceful 1n reply! 

Since that first visit, I dropped 
in to meet her after calling up. 
She was very particular that no 
one should .wait to see her; and 
she did have a very organised 
schedule, daily routine. Some- 
times she would call to ask if I 
could shop for a particular kind 
of sarees for a friend, an associate 
or just someone who had been 
particularly helpful to her. My 
reward was getting unqualified 
approval of my choice which was 
based on her telephonic instruc- 
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tions We would then reminisce 
over the kind of sarees that used 
to bé popular some 30 or 40 years 
ago. Also of how 1n those days, 
at least in the south of India, 
most women from middle class 
families, possessed only three or 
four sarees, with classic colour 
combinations, 


` We also talked of the kind of 
toys and games that we grew up 
with, made of clay, wood or 
cloth And of the child’s first 
exposure to textures 1n all things 
pertaiming to daily life I shared 
with her my dream of a project 
(after retirement!) to bring out a 
primer in three languages, in 
cloth, using different textiles for 
textures, with motifs depicting 
objects in'an Indian child's daily 
life She kept asking me why I 
couldn't do 1t now! 


mma — as I got around to 
calling her, had a declicious sense 
of humour. She would dimple, 
listening to some of my stories 
about my experiences dealing with 
government departments She was 
scandalised at some of the things 
I told her were the norms adopted 
by today's bureaucrats She would 
got indignant reading of any- 
thing that spelt callousness, and 
protest very vehemently through 
letters She would remark that it 
was up to intelligent and educated 
people to react and take cudgels 
on behalf of those who were 
worse off. 


She never preached She was a 
very private person and respected 
your privacy too. I never heard 
her talk ill of anyone, though she 
must have had enough cause to 
be bitter. Sometimes when I 
mentioned having met someone 
connected with handicrafts 
today, she would remark 1n that 
quiet voice of hers, ‘I know thém, 
they used to see me regularly 
some years ago ' 


She was vastly amused by 
pompous people and statements 
and would laugh merrily over 
both. She came alive talking of 
textiles, textures, colours, and 
flowers. 


She carried her decades of 
shades-of-experiences very lightly, 
and only fretted over her failing 
health that stopped her from 





leading a more active life 

Of her book — Inner Recesses 
and Outer Spaces — one critic 
had written that ıt was rather" 
strange that she hadn’t said much 
about her husband Harindranath, 
a colourful personality in his own 
right She remarked that she had 

not written her autobiography, 
but rather of her experiences 
through a rather stirring period 
of Indian history, that she wanted 
to share with many people who 


had not been privy to such an 
expeiience She was more upset 
over what she felt was the high 
cost of her book. She said how 
can students or teachers or ordi- 
nary people afford 1t? 


She saw no place for personal 
details in the book This quality 
of detachment was evident in the 
way she never spoke with any 
bitterness over people or relation- 
ships Rather, she was there for 
whoever needed her for advice, 
help or support 


This then is the Amma I know 
— freedom fighter, doyen of 
handicrafts, outstanding woman 
personality 


Who talked to crowds and kept 
her virtue, walked with King's 
not losing the common touch. 


And now that the final rites are 
over, including all the predictable 
pious humbug from all and 
sundry, can someone who really 
matters and cares, set about get- 
ting the weavers 1n all the States 
to design a Komal saree in her 
memory? It would please her tre- 
mendously to know that working 
women in this” country treasure 
and wear something beautiful, 
100 per cent handloom, and pre- 
ferably cotton Komal would stand 
for something special Rather 
like the special names we have in 
the south for certam designs in 
Conjeevaram sarees. 


And, please, could the Pusa 
Institute name at least one new 
variety of rose Kamala so that she 
1s remembered for fragrance too? 
I know they have a new hybrid 
thornless rose! 


No statues, no stamps, no more 
pompous articles extolling her 
remarkable life. Let’s remember 
her as part and parcel of beauty 
in daily life. Cj 
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Japanese condominium emerging in the next 15-20 
years with global hegemony in view A global shift 
has occurred Power, influence and prosperity once 
the monopoly of the Whites in West Europe and 
America 1s steadily moving to the yellow race with 
the 21st century, in all probability, being the cen- 
tury of the ascandency of the yellow race. 


The writing ıs on the wall. The Black and the 
Brown races are getting increasingly marginalised in 
the coming world If Gorbachev or people of his 
thinking don’t succeed then the Indian sub-continent 
(eacepting possibly Pakistan) alongwith sub-Saharan 
Africa will be joined by the Soviet bloc as marginal 
areas to the global economy, polity, technology, cul- 
ture and leadership During varying times the United 
States and the Soviet Union laid their bets on India 
emerging as an effective counterweight to China 
These hopes have been belied India and its elite 


Dang: Communist Unity 
(Contd from page 14) 


and Tripura while the CPI did so 1n. Bihar In the 
rest of India, both have been more or less marking 
time In some States, the strength of both has even 
gone down After sometime, there was no further 
gam by the CPI-M even in West Bengal and by the 
CPI in Bihar Despite many special decisions and 
campaigns the CPI-M has not succeeded in making 
any headway worth the name in the vast Hindi- 
speaking parts of our country How does all this 
prove tbe genuinely revolutionary character of the 
CPI-M and the reformism of the CPI? To assert that 
1s only to refuse to go deeper into the causes of the 
stagnation of the Communist movement ın India 

reasons are more than one Split 1s surely one of 
these 


To prove its contention the CPI-M leadership 
places its accusing finger at facts like the support to 
the Fmergency by the CPI and then says that this 
testifies to the class collaborationist nature of the 
CPI. The CPi has openly admitted its mistake with 
regard to its stand on the Emergency But one can 
point out another aspect of the same question It was 
the CPI which led and fought many more struggles 
even during the Emergency and despite the Emer- 
gency laws It was able to do that because it did not 
cease to be a Communist Party despite its mistakes 
and did not CPI-M make such big mistakes as giving 
loud support to the so-called cultural revolution 1n 
China aud many other very wrong positions and acts 
of the leadership of the Chinese party? And did not 
all this do immense damage not only to the revolu- 
tion in China but also to the world revolutionary 
process? Because of these mistakes should the CPI-M 
be dubbed as a party that 1s not genuinely Commu- 
nist? And let nobody think that the CPI-M went 
wrong only on matters international. Had it not 
refused to support the right of Nirankaris to worship 
according to their beliefs 1n 1978, 1979 cte when this 
nght was sought to be denied by extremist-terrorists 
on the one hand and by the Akali Government 1n 
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are essentially soft and shun tough options in any 
respect and there ıs no place for softies ın the 
ferocious competition at the global market place 
or in global power plays Indian importance in the 
global economy and trade 1s negligible We present- 
ly account for less than 04 per cent of the 
world trade and are presently occupying the 27th 
position among world industrial powers as compared 
to about two per cent of world trade and ninth posi- 
tion in industry in 1950 In short, India 1s an eco- 
nomic pigmy pretending for a political role not 
warranted by its GNP Ifthe present trends conti- 
nue, asthey in all probability will, Indian role in 
the world will further diminish by the year 2000 
converting its high flown moralistic political rhetoric 
into a nuisance value The stick 1s not everything 
The carrot 1s more important 


(To be continued) 





Punjab on the other? Whom did this mistake help? 
Serious mistakes on the national level too can be 
pointed out but that 1s not neceesary Both the 
CPI and the CPI-M must recognise that both are 
Communist parties based on Marxism and both are 
liable to make mistakes of one type or another 


The CPI-M has been putting forward yet another 
argument against the unity of the Communist move- 
ment It says that there are (basic) programmatic 
differences between the two parties This 1s no argu- 
ment for not working for the unity of the Commu- 
nist movement Did not such differences exist ın the 
united party without leading to a split? Can pro- 
grammatic differences be ruled out 1n any Commu- 
nist Party? If not, should every party having such 
differences split? Differences exist even in the CPI 
and also inthe CPI-M They are resolved by majority 
vote when unanimity is not possible There ıs no 
reason why that cannot be done even in a united 
Communist Party. 


Last but not the least, a leading CPI-M Polit- 
Bureau member has said "'In the meanwhile, we are 
happy that on the tactical line, the main direction of 
the line which the CPI has taken, coincides with 
ours " (People's Democracy, October 30, 1988) 


` If this can happen despite programmatic differen- 
ces, why cannot the programmatic differences be 
resolved within a united party? The fact is that 
whether it ıs the CPI or the CPI-M life cannot but 
force both to give up whatever may be wrong in 
their programmes first in practice and then in theory. 
And this in fact has been happening in both the 
cases. 


Both the parties must hold high the banner of 
Communist unity in India If they move towards 
unity, it will not be difficult to draw in other com- 
munist formations too We owe this for the cause 
of building a genuine Left-democratic alternative to 
the Congress-I We owe this to the innumerable 
Communist martyrs We owe 1t to our great country 
as well as to the entire humanity. 


If we fail, history will never forgive us O 


chev's new thinking and persist 1n counter-productive 
control systems, (w) ensuring a more relaxed atmos- 
phere for all forms of dissent and ending crushing 
monotony (Creativity, needless to say, goes with dis- 
sent and individualism rather than collectivism and 
conformism), (x) cutting down on the KGB 

Some action has been taken ina statesmanlike 
manner by Gorbachev But unfortunately the 
Russian and Soviet history 1s against him. Too many 
vested interests like the Party bureaucracy, corrupt 
and inefficient managers, a non-performing working 
class are too firmly entrenched in old attitudes and 
values Soviet students spend a considerable amount 
of time reading the history of the CPSU and other 
1deological dogmas scribbled by Marx more than a 
century ago 1n a world which bore no relationship to 
the present day world The Soviets are neither 
using the carrot nor the stick to motivate their best 
brains It's too early to, judge -the Gorbachev 
momentum since the results, at least in the economic 
field, have yet to come If Gorbachev fails then it 
will be a matter of grave doubt as to whether the 
Soviet Union. will remain a great power by 2010 or 
So. Even if he succeeds in turning the tide. of the 
Soviet economy which requires a continuous revo- 
lution, the Soviet Union will still be left chasing the 
advanced nations but át a relatively small distance 
For the Russian people who started chasing the 
West under Peter the Great in the 18th century the 
chase may go on forever Only till now Russia 
chased Europe, America and Japan 

In about a decade or two unless Gorbachev suc- 
ceeds they will, have to chase most of Asia with its 
central focus in the ‘middle kingdom’, that 1s, 
China If one remembers that Hongkong and may 
be Taiwan in the forseeable future will revert to 
China it will be very difficult indeed for the Soviet 
Union Except the Indian subcontinent and Indo- 
China almost all of Asia will overtake the Soviet 
Union ın per capita GNP by 2010 or so Already 
South-East Asia and North Asia have overtaken 
the USSR This is the sad state to which Stalin and 
Brezhnev have brought the Soviet Union too It 1s 
not impossible to reverse thertide Put the task defies 
imagination 


Emergence of China as Gieat Power 


One of the most dramatic developments ın` recent 
economic history 1s the emergence gf China as a 
respectable economic actor on the global scene This 
1s mainly associated with Deng Xsio-Peng’s prag- 
matic, almost ideologically neutral, policies with a 
start to the market dynamics and grasping of the 
curves of supply and demand The Chinese economy 
has been growing at the rate of 12 per cent com- 
pound per annum over the past 12 years as compar- 
ed to about two to three per cent in the USSR and 
three to four per cent in the USA admittedly from 
a lower base Agriculture has all but in name 
privatised and Chinese agricultural production has 
zoomed to 400 million tonnes on a cultivated area 
comparable with India. 

India, on the other hand, produces with great 
difficulty about 150 million tonnes of food The 
Chinese have realised that there can be no moderni- 
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sation without Western and Japanese investments 
and have succeeded in attracting almost 1 2 billion 
dollars worth of investment from abroad annually 
Thousands of Chinese have been sent abroad for 
study The Chinese have set their sights on reaching 
Western standards by the middle of the next century 
Coastal areas of China have been opened up to 
foreign participation with capital and technology 
The hope 1s that growth impulses from the coastal 
area will percolate to the interior The Chinese 
also have a great historical advantage Asa people 
the Chinese, given the environment, have few equals 
1n enterprise as evinced by Chinese domination of: 
the economics of South-East Asia and beyond The 
Chinese have the Confucian ethic of hard work 
unlike Russians and Indians who are their neigh- 
bours Chinese economic liberalisation 1s proceeding 
at a dizzying pace and China has already started tar- 
geting industries on a global scale for market 
shares China ıs also making considerable advances 
in R & D especially 1s super-conductivity 

Though at present by Japanese standards the 
Chinese economy is rather backward given the right 
mix of pragmatic policies that Deng and his group 
are pursuing fantastic future results are possible if the 
present course 1$ kept up The only apprehension 1s 
that at some point there is a distant possibility of a 
reversal of course due to ideological considera- 
tions especially if the disparites between the enter- 
prising and'the mediocrities in China widen Social 
darwinism does not come easily to masses who have 
been stunned in the idea of shared poverty and 
misery Chinahas also historically taken a more 
outward looking.stance The ratio of foreign trade 
to GNP has gone upto about 12-15 per cent from a 
negligible percentage a decade ago China actr 
vely sought and obtained membership in all organı- 
sations which it earlier described as “‘impertalist” 
like the Woild Bank, IMF, etc If the present tempo 
of economic growth 1s kept up over the next 10-15 
years, China will be emerging as a respectable middle 
income country witha per capita GNP of around 
1,200 dollars Given China’s modernisation of its 
armed forces and its blue water naval capability 
(now emerging) along with a GNP of say one and 
a half trillion dollars in the next 15 years China 
should emerge as the most important political, eco- 
nomic (in conjugation with Japan) and military 
force im Asia and probably one of the three major 
countries who could stand up and-be counted for in 
the woild alongwith Japan and America Given. the 
Chinese inclination to project coercion, one can only 
hope that the Chinese will use with restraint their 
emerging global clout in relation to weaker neigh- 
bours * The real challenge to the Chinese moderni- 
zation drive is going ahead with political liberalisa- 
tion If the four modernisations of agriculture, indus- 
try, science and technology, and defence succeed and 
the dormant giant bounces with renewed vigour, 
China may once again become the true ‘middle 
kingdom’ by the middle of the 21st century and 
emerge as the most important country in. the world 
ın every respect A decisive factor in this transfor- 
mation will have to be played if at all by Japanese 
business If this occurs one can see a  Sino- 
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"information at all levels is yet to be seen The 
Soviets realise that ‘information ıs power’ and the 
heralding of the information revolution in a big way 
will accompany a diffusion of information and 
consequently power to the lowest hierarchical levels 
and revolutionary grassroot decentralisation 


Decline of the Superpowers 


(a) The US: The rise. of Tom and South-East 
Asia 1s accompanied by the decline of the United 
States and the Soviet Union The American decline 
1s multifacted and engulfs most areas except scienti- 
fic creativity and technological advances The post- 
war world essentially saw a ‘pax Americana’ impose 
on the world America had both the stick and the 
carrot to offer to rest of the world. 

America 1s trying to make up for the decline by 
trying to attract the “best and the brightest’ from all 
over the world to settle in the US and here there 
has been considerable success The ‘American dream’ 
I$ acquiring new meaning for enterprising people 
who flock to America from all over the world There 
are already signs that this fascinating intercourse 
between native Americans and talented immigrants 
1s leading to a. synergetic boom ın several parts’ In 
fact, this may be the answer to America’s secular 
decline America still has the capacity to reverse the 
decline. 

(b) The USSR The Soviet decline in global eco- 
nomics has been more dramatic than the American 
decline. The epoch-making micro-electronics revo- 
lution almost effectively bypassed — Brezhnev's 
Soviet Union The Soviet share in global trade 
ıs about three to four per cent Much of the 
Soviet industrial equipment 1s outdated Soviet 
: agriculture 1s comparable to Third World agrı- 
culture. It1s impossible at the given moment for 
Soviet industry to compete with even South Korean 
industry, let alone Japanese or German industries 
Enterprise has historically not been a Russian trait. 
Soviet living standards now are comparable to Italian 
post-war living standards The automobile remains 
inaccessible to a huge majority of the Soviet people. 
The USSR’s resource use 1s very inefficient with con- 
sumption norms being two to three times the 
Japanese and Western levels The Soviet bureaucratic 
centralised planning have for decades ruthlessly 
crushed the enterprise of even socialist managers and 
technocrats ın the name of ‘democratic centralism’. 
Soviet telecommunications are primitive with inter- 
national dialing virtually absent from a large part of 
the country The Soviet defence budget, estimated at 
about 15 per cent of the Soviet GNP by serious 
Western scholars, 1s drawing away too much in terms 
of resources The Soviet Union matches the Ameri- 
cans in defence expenditure while the economy 1s 
only about 40 per cent of the American economy 
thereby laying an unbearable burden on the Soviet 
economy Life expectancy in the USSR 1s 58 years 
(comparable to India) and infant mortality 1s going 
up which 1s unprecedénted 1n the history of develop- 
ed nations. Soviet social medical facilities are ın a 
state of disarray. 

The Soviet Union 1s very dependent on one com- 
modity in its export basket, that ıs, oi and any 
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drastic fluctuation in the world price of oil has an 
appreciable 1mpact on the Soviet economy Asif 
this was not enough the Soviet economy has to bear 
the burden of subsidising the Cuban economy at a 
reported cost of one billion dollars a year, the Viet- 
namese economy and a host of poverty-stricken and 
inefficient Third World countries like Afghanistan, 
Ethiopia, Angola, South Yeman, etc. In fact, one 
Soviet economist expressed the view that the burden 
of supporting Third World socialist states in their 
economic development and military forays may con- 
vert the Soviet Union itself into a Third World 
country In fact, he 1s optimistic Except for defence 
and space related areas the Soviet economy even 
today cannot match Third World nations like Brazil, 
South Korea, Taiwan, etc in terms of efficiency 
The Soviet Union now needs (a) a massive infusion 
of credits of favourable rates from the international 
capital markets, (b) technology to modernise its 
industries from the West and Japan, (c) access to 
GATT, the IMF and the World Bank, (d) attitudinal 
changes to accommodate radical restructuring, (e) 
a partial dismantling of social security to motivate 
people to work harder, (f) ending over a phased 
manner subsidies for food and accommodation which 
is taking away a significant part of the budget, (g) 
making enterprises enterprising by giving them 
autonomy and fixing accountability, (h) a drastic 
price reform which takes into account scarcity values 
of products and aligns them to global markets, (1) a 
gradual privatisation of services sector and agricul- 
ture a la China, (J)a final realisation that the days 
of autarchy and protection all over and applying 
Darwinism to inefficient workers, enterprises and 
industrial sectors, (k) accepting the challenges of the 
global market and the ascent of economic inter- 
dependence among nations, (I) a big inflow of 
multinationals with equity may be 1n the shape of 
joint ventures to facilitate transfer of technology 
and management systems, (m) making ‘marketing’ 
relevant for the Soviet consumer by giving him 
choices and respecting his preferences rather than the 
‘planners’ preferences, (n) accepting the fact that the 
Soviet economy will have to evolve to a pluralistic 
mixed economy state with private, public and joint 
sectors; (o) accommodating the enterprising non- 
Slavic people of the USSR like the Baltic peoples, 
the Armenians and the Georgians since ethnic 
Russians historically lack economic enterprise, (p) 
drastically slashing the defence expenditure 
1n so far as the global situation permits, (q) develop- 
ing Soviet relationships with dynamic South-East 
Asian countries, Brazil, South Korea and other 
Third World success stories than economic catas- 
trophes; (r) blooming of flowers as far as creativity 
1s concerned by respecting intellectual and scientific 
autonomy from the party; (s) to assign the Party 
cadres a far more modest role than in the past, (t) 
accepting social Darwinism as long as the floor point 
does not humiliate basic human worth; (u) doing 
something drastic to stabilise the Soviet family which 
has virtually folded up as an institution. with the 
divorce rate reportedly standing at 60 per cent, (v) 
pensioningjoff a considerable section of the bureaucra- 
cy including ‘planners’ who cannot adjust to Gorba- 
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through electronic banking instantaneously Electro- 
nics has revolutionised banking and financial flows 
All this has meant that the world ıs fast becoming 
interdependent. This mterdependence has techno- 
logical, ecological, economic, cultural, social, poli- 
tical and security dimensions. “Defence” techno- 
logies are making rapid advances. Welfare has 
become computerised. Computer and satellite intel- 
ligence has tremendonsly increased the power of 
technology over modern warfare 

In certain respects, analytical intelligences 1s. gain- 
ing increased importance due to quantification of 
phenomena 1n science and technology Technological 
advances have led to the decline of whole sets of 
energy-intensive smokestack industries like steel, 
alumintum, heavy metals, automobiles, etc and raw 
“sunrise. industries like electronics are gaining 
ground. The technological advances have also led to 
a decline (both absolutely and relatively) of the 
working class. The power of the intellect 1s gaining 
importance The professions which matter today in 
the world are scientists, technologists, professors, 
creative engineers, venture capitalists, finance wiz- ` 
kids, innovative entrepreneurs, computer program- 
mers, etc This shift of the motive force of develop- 
ment to creative and highly qualified intelligentsia 
and enterprise 18 having tremendous implications. 
The bargaining power of labour is going down all over 
the West and South-East Asia. Increased automation 
has meant that the production process 1s far less, 
dependent on the workers than it used to be Also 
increased qualifications of the labour force has 
meant that a large part of them think of themselves 
as middle class citizens. 

Technological advances are leading to an abso- 
lute decline ın the number of people working in 
the commodity sectors that 1s, agriculture and indus- 
try as compared to services and the new branch of 
information workers It has been predicted that by 
the beginning of the next century almost half the 
workforce 1n advanced countries will be processing 
information The role of creativity has been enhanc- 
ed by the current technological revolution. It 1s 
basically 1deas which move the world today Nations 
which create’ an environment where creativity can 
flow are making amazing advances in science and ' 
technology This refers considerably to the United 
States (especially California) and increasingly Japan 
and West Germany Constant interaction with new 
ideas from abroad 1s a pre-condition for the flower- 
ing of creativity This is attested by the fact that 
despite its multifacted decline the United States 
continues to provide fertile ground the most of the 
path-breaking ideas in the world. This spurt in 
creativity 1s ascribed to the fact that superior brains 
from all over the world are attracted to American 
campuses and the resulting interaction between 
Americans and the newcomers results 1n a synergetic 
energy leading to new advances. Modern advances 1n 
genetic engineering ın California may led to totally 
new possibilities for humankind The days of an 
‘moting robot’ are not very far away The current 
revolution has shifted the developmental effort into a 
technology space Technology is more and more 
determining the nature and direction of current 
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global flows. This shift will accentuate in the 
future. 

Already the race for technological advances 1s very 
rapid with the Japanese and the Germans closing in 
on the Americans in many areas Emerging nations 
like South Korea and Brazil are also showing pro- 
mise In fact, the current age can be described as the 
age of the computer and creativity. This means that 
the key to advance in the technological race lies in 
generating creativity among the people in individual 
countries The classroom and the education process 
ın general assumes a great importance in generating 
creativity and origniality and consequently techno- 
logy. The basic task of the educational process. then 
becomes the release of creative energies of the 
younger generation by encouraging independent 
thinking rather than stultifying the younger genera- 
tion with rote learning. and conformity-oriented 
behaviour. Humankind ıs on the threshold of a 
possible point where it can visualise that there 1s no 
problem of a technological nature in the world 
which humans cannot solve 

The day is not too far away when possibly human 
creativity can defy the problem of death by gradually 
replacing spent molecules The vistas opened by 
modern technology are limitless Nature has become 
or 1s in the process of becoming a servant of man 
Ina few decades even the conception of God or the 
absolute may not be necessary when absolute powers 
will be acquired by technology generated by human- 
kind Of course, there 1s always the possibility that 
due to a mal-understanding of the nature of 
forces generated by technology and its appro- 
priate use humankind may witness its ow 
eclipse by precipitating a disaster. The comp’ 
revolution has alsd defined the ‘middle kingdor..- ut 
human intelligence and creativity These are increas- 
ingly being located ın the Western part of the United 
States (California), Japan, West Germany, Britain and 
at the margins South-East Asia 

Ancient civilisations like China and India don’t 
count at all in the great technological sweep, insofar 
they count it 1s mainly as receivers of technology 
rather than originators But’ of late the Chinese 
have showed considerable -dynamism ın frontier 
areas like super-conductivity The position of the 
Soviet Union 1n technological leap-frogging is more 
ambitious and the Soviet Union has considerable 
advances in space and defence sciences But these 
stand out as exceptions in an otherwise Third World 
economy It would not be much of an exaggeration 
to say that the Soviet Union has practically sat out 
of the information revolution and the associated 
advances in a host of related fields There ıs a 
growing realisation in the Soviet Union that due to 


,8 number of systemic and non-systemic factors the 


Soviet Union has,been reduced to the status of an 
"upper volta with rockets”. Whether glasnost and 
perestroika will lead to a paradigm shift in the Soviet 
response to the technological super-revolution has to 
be seen 

Historically, Soviet society has been nervous in 
dealing with information Whether it will accept 
the challenge of technological revolution whose 
heart 1s in the wide dissemination of all types of 
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lresponsibility system’. There has been a-revolu- 
tionary ideological shift regarding economie ideology 
with a seeming dominance of pragmatism *'I do not 
care as to whethér the cat 1s white or black as long 
as 1t catches mice", was Deng Xiao-Peng's answer to 
the public sector versus private sector controversy in 
China Questions of economic growth, efficiency and 
modernisation have clearly gained the upper hand 
vis-a-vis basic ideological postulates China 1s going 
in à big way for foreign technologies and foreign 
capital and has opened up coastal areas for moder- 
nisation via exports. 

The idea of market economy ın a pluralistic, struc- 
ture of economies has caught on 1n a big way though 
this has not been accompanied by ideological 
pluralism as yet As faras the West 1s concerned, 
there 1s a resurgence of neo-classical economies both 
1n the UK and the US and social Darwinism and the 
ideology ofthe market place are gaining ground 
Thatcher's Britain, for all the social costs, has made 
a remarkable turnaround 1n economic prosperity and 
growth There 1s a seeming disappointment with wel- 
fare economics even in a North European countries 
and the individual vis-a-vis the collective 1s asserting 
himself 

The United States 1s seeing a tremendous upsurge 
in freemarket ideology and the dynamics of the 
market place are sweeping South-East Asia and Latin 
America [n short, the world is witnessing, as 
probably never before in the post-war period, a cat- 
walk by the ideas of capitalism Limited government 
intervention, the market as an allocator of resources, 

rivatisation of the public sector, the doctrine of 
laissez faire, the dynamics of individual enterprise, 
social Darwinism with its belief 1n the survival of the 
fittest, efficiency through market resource allocation 
— all seem to be ideas whose time has come. 
Growth, it ıs recognised, comes first of all in the 
minds of men All this does not mean that the 
question of distributive justice recedes into the back- 
giound But it ıs quite valid~to point. out that 
socialist societies explicitly guided by distributive 
justice demonstrate very poor growth and consequ- 
ently a distribution of poverty rather than distribu- 
tion of plenty as 1n Japan and South-East Asia 

Rapid economic growth ıs a sine qua non for dis- 
tributive justice and, paradoxical as 1t may appear, 
countries which have grown rapidly like Japan, 
West Gerlnany, South Korea and Taiwan also 
a large degree of egalitarianism and a social consci- 
ence  Ifone judges by social indicators of the 
quality of life like life expectancy, infant mortality, 
etc again it 1s societies in Northern Europe and Japan 
which exhibit the best indicators. Average life 
expectancy in Japan 1s 78 years compared to 58 years 
inthe Soviet Union Socialist countries seem to 
have partially learned the lesson as evinced by 
China’s ideological shift as also the shift towards a 
degree of market participation 1n most other socialist 
states On the whole, the ideology of the markét 
place has regained legitimacy and respectability 

It 1s almost coming to a point where in effect it 
ıs the only ideology dominating the market place of 
ideas meeting little and sporadic opposition from 
proponents of cooperative shared humanism a /a Tom 
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Hayden or bureaucratic socialism of the East block 
which is under heavy clouds. The few outposts of 
centralised planning remaining in the world Jike 
Romania, Albania, North Korea, etc seem to gene- 
rate exotic if comic value So in effect the great glo- 
bal shift in 1deology towards a technocratic, seeming 
value — neutral and pragmatic but in effect market- 
oriented ideological shift — seems to have occurred 
in the rediscovery of the ideologies of individual pri- 
vate enterprise. Adam Smith, John Locke, Marshall 
and their modern successors the Friedmans, George 
Gilders, Raymond Arons, Ben Wattenbergs, etc are 
having fields day. The days of the Marxist offensive 
are over Marxism and Socialism are coloured by a 
general crisis and the signs of ideological vitality 
evinced by Gorbachev is also deeply underlined by 
the recognition that socialism has failed to deliver 
by any criteria n short, what we are witnessing is a 
global intellectual shift ın favour of capitalist ideology. 


The Technological Revolution 


The global intellectual shift 1s predominantly 
though not wholly a result of the computer revolu- 
tion. Breathtaking advances are taking place 1n the 
West and Japan in electronics, bio-technology, ocean 
engineering, space technology, genetics, artificial 
intelligence, optics robotics, medical technologies, 
and other areas The computer has made all pre- 
computer human thinking considerably less rele- 
vant Human history at a later date may be classi 
fied into two great eras (a) the precomputer age, 
(b) the computer age Science has progressed to the 
level where it ıs possible to visualise the permanent 
postponment of human death 

In other words, man ıs on the verge of attaining 
or substituting godly powers The information and 
the telecommunications revolutions are making the 
world a small place Telephone cable networks along 
with satellite technology has brought all countries to 
one another’s neighbourhood Millions of people 
and tonnes of commodities are moving round the 
world in historically unprecedented dimensions 
Improvements ın communication technologies are 
weaving the global communication network into a 
single audieces. Similar TV and video pictures flicker 
round the globe instantaneously Domestic issues of 
1ndividual countries are becoming global concerns and 
global 1ssues are placed on domestic agendas Techno- 
logy has unified global ecological concerns. A nuclear 
mishap ın Chernobyl has impact on the availability 
of food in Africa Global eco-systems are responding 
universally 1n. response to regional happenings 
Advances 1n aviation and shipping have converted in 
most civilised nations the global market into a 
domestic market. Japanese consumer electronics 
items are available round the world The same ts 
the case with IBM's computers, Nestle’s foodstuffs 
American fast food, Japanese sushi bars, Swiss 
choclates, etc Shopping malls round the world 
exhibit almost similar wares produced ‘by the same 
companies for a global market. Global tastes are 
becoming standardised. Advances in telecommuni- 
cations technology and information technologies 
have meant that the global finances are getting uni- 
fied. Billions of dollars roam round the world 
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Global Shifts and their Impact on India 


G.N. SEETHARAM 


The following article 1s a point of view on the present-day world scene and suggests a suitable 


Indian response Tt is being carried in two parts 


in these columns Readers are invited to participate 


" 


OvFR the past two decades or so the world has 
been witnessing a profound and tremendous 
ghange ın an accelerated fashion All earlier concep- 
tions and formulations are seemingly losing relevance 
in a world swept by the micro-electronics revolution 
This microelectromes revolution has also been called 
information revolution or the fourth industrial 
revolution Global shifts are occurring as a response 
to this surge 1n technological and scientific creativity 
The world 1s being transformed beyond recognition 
in every sphere be ıt technology or economy or 
societal, political or cultural dynamics. As the. world 
moves into the 21st century at a dizzying pace we 
can only faintly see the contours of an altered world 


- and attempt to visualise the nature and structure of 


the emerging world 

The heart of the transformation of the globe in 
the last quarter of the 21st century 1s technological 
change Through a process of dialectical feedback 
and interaction. other dimensions of human activity 
like politics, culture, economics, trade, management, 
work, family, etc, are also being affected  Restruc- 
turing ıs on the way round the world What are the 
essential components of the change sweeping the 
globe? Whatisthe nature and substance of these 
change? What are the dimensions and directions of 
the emerging permutations? And finally what are tbe 
imphcations of these changes for Indian policy- 
making over the next 10-15 years? These are the 
questions to which this paper will address itself to 


Turnaround of Market Ideology 


As one senses the developments 1n the world over 
the past two decades, one 1s struck by the resurgence 
of the free market 1deology 1n various forms affecting 
different parts of the world ın varying degrees It 
was-only in the 1950s and 1960s that capitalist 
ideology with its belief in the automistic competition 
or the market place seemed to be on the defensive 
faced with the rise of socialist and liberationist 1deo- 
logies The wheel now seems to have turned full 
circle Even such socialist countries like the People's 
Republic of China which prior to the mid-seventies 
had fervently and militantly negated the role of the 
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A discussion on the subject is being commenced 
— Editor 


maiket and individual proprietorship within the 
socialist paradigm have drastically altered their 1deas 
and are flirting with varying degrees of marketisation 
and privatisation 1n their economics 

The phenomena of ‘socialist market economy’ with 
varying degrees of co-existence, between the plan and 
the market 1s now almost the dominating paradigm 
in Socialist countries 
Yugoslavia and Hungary have gone rather far 1n this 
direction with an increasing part of their economies 
governed by market principles albeit within the 
framework of a socialist structure of political power. 
In the Soviet Union there seems to be a growing 
realisation among a large group of ideologues and 
economists including Abel Aganbegyan and Tatyana 
Zaslavskaya that the years of Brezhnevite stagnation 
represented 1n part ‘government failure’ or 'bureau- 
cratic failure’. The Soviet faith in the efficacy of 
centralised planning with its associated bureaucratic 
contro] systems has suffered what probably 1s an 
irreversible jolt. Centralised command planning to 
the virtual exclusion of market elements and indivi- 
dual enterprise have left the Soviet Union 1n a rather 
bad shape as compared to the capitalist growth- 
machines like Japan and West Germany Most of 
the other socialist countries are facing immense | ecó- 
nomic difficulties. The Polish, the Cuban and the 
Vietnamese economies function ‘only due to massive 
Soviet subsidies 

How far can the Soviet economy which itself 1s 1n 
trouble afford such subsidies 1s another matter On 
the whole, one can say that what we are seeing 1s a 
sort of a ‘general crisis’ affecting socialist. countries 
in their economic dimensions. It cannot be denied 
that this has implications for economic and ideologi- 
cal restructuring As regards the “centrally planned" 
economies of the Third World like Tanzania, 
Ethiopia, Somalia and others, most of these countries 
are on the brink of economic catastrophe The one 
socialist economy which 1s showing considerable 
dynamism 1s the economy of the People’s Republic 
of China which 1s growing at an unprecedented rate 
of about 12 percent per annum compound since 
1976 But again this dynamism of the Chinese 
economy and agriculture is closely correlated with 
the market oriented reforms in China and the 
virtual privatisation of Jand under the guise of the 
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This journal mirrors the absorbing debate and 
discussion associated with openness (Glasnost) 
in human, social relations and ré-structuring of 
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The reforms and changes which the Sovet : 
Union is experiencing today are of paramount 


. global interest. A FULL SIZE 
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verted reactionary ideas can move the masses, revo- 
lutionary 1deas can do so ten times more as they 
help the people to achieve their real social and eco- 
nomic emancipation 

The working class has priority. But. Communists, 
our student and teachers’ organisations have to go 
on an organised counter-offensive addressing meet- 
ings in colleges and universities on all the burning 
ideological-political problems of the country and 
their solutions. Huge sections of the middle class can 
surely be won over when the demagogic ofiensive of 
reaction 1s squarely faced 


Issues for Mass Campaigning 


To deal with all issues of mass education means 
preparing a Mahabharata Thatis neither possible 
nor necessary for the purpose of this article My 
idea ıs to give important illustrative examples 

(a) SOCIALISM AND THE NEW GENERA- 
TION: In this connection, absolutely the first thing 
that needs to be realised ıs that socialism has lost 
its former appeal and attraction for those who are 
below forty today That means thatit makes no 
appeal to the young generation whichis what con- 
cerns us most 

The reasons are divergent The divisions in the 
international. communist movement, particularly 
between the Soviet Union and Chind, are there The 
recognised shortcomings and deformations in the 
construction of socialism are also another factor. 

But these are not the only reasons. For us the 
opulence and power ofthe United States spells a 
threat to world peace. and the freedom of the Third 
World. It means blacmail and plunder of the deve- 
loping countries 

Tt means nothing of the kind for the young genera- 
tion. It js dazzled and fascinated by US affluence. 
It is carried away by its consumerist temptations 
and values The cultural offensive of US imperialism 
1s far more debasing and vitiating than 1ts economic- 
political-military offensive 

A tremendous amount of mass education is needed 
to convince the people that despite all the fissures 
in the world communist movement and all the 
shortcomings in the building of socialism ıt 1s 
this movement that has carried humanity to a higher 
level of material welfare and human values It 1s the 
socialist countries that are blazing the path fora 
world of peace, prosperity, equality, and justice 

And in the reverse, despite all the glamour and 
shine of the US dollar, it 1s imperialism that is 
caught in the grip of a deepening economic crisis 
and insoluble conflicts and contradictions, The 
moneylender and financier of the world who has 
caught the Third World in his octopus debt trap has 
himself got entangled ın a debt trap from which 
he finds no escape despite his fabulous wealth and 
military power Heis being reduced to a suppliant 
dependency of Japan On the one hand, pauperisa- 
tion in the US is growing. Simultaneously, US 
calture has become a synonym for crime, sex, 
violence and the latest fashion in dress, cosmetics 
and fast foods ] 

Our young generation hasto know all this and 
that its dreams of prosperity coming from the USA 
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are a bubble. The awakening is going to bring misery 
and torment The bubble of the Gulf El Dorado 
has already burst. The sameis going to happen 
with its fountainhead, the USA 

A mass of facts figures and historical evidence are 
needed to bring out the positive achievements of 
socialism and the crisis and crimes of imperialism 
That 1s what 1s needed for mass education, 

(b THE RELEVANCE: OF GORBACHEV 
Ambivalance towards the new thmking and reforms 
being introduced in the Soviet Union under the 
leadership of Comrade Gorbachev has to go No 
one expects usto cross the t'sand dot they’s of 
what is being done over there Gorbachev himself 
repeats constantly that they do not claim to have 
solutions of all problems and their new measures 
will have to be tested in practice to ascertain how far 
they are correct and how far they need modification 

But, because we once considered everything com- 
ing from the Soviet leadership^asthe last word in 
Marxism, ıt would be ridiculous now to say that 
what they are domg 1s their internal concern and 
does not affect us And to consider such a position 
as the hallmark of our independence is an expression 
of parochialism and intellectual sterility Even the 
bourgeoisie know, whatever their media may say 
for the purposes of propoganda, that Communist 
Parties all over have been functioning independently 
for more than a quarter of a century. . 

' The point ıs that the new ideas and policies com- 
ing from the Soviet leadership have already shaken 
up the whole world, both those who have always 
been hostile to Marxism and the Soviet Union and 
those who have been friendly and consider the Soviet 
Union as the vanguard and helpmate of the progres- 
sive forces of history 

Why? Would such an impact of Gorbachev’s 
policies have taken place ifall that he had been 
doing was to rectify the deformations of socialism 
under Stalin and find ways and means for overcom- 
ing the stagnation of the Brezhnev period inside the 
Soviet Union? 

No doubt, even that, by itself, would be - 
dous thing. The USSR and the USA being Chat 
they are in the world today, even if they make 
radical changes in their internal policies it sends 
shock waves across all continents. 

The new Gorbachev policies are shaking the world 
because, basically, they go far beyond the confines 
of the Soviet Union He never tires of repeating that 
the problems of the world, both of capitalism, and 
socialism, have changed drastically after the Second 
World War, and hence, neither capitalism nor 
socialism nor their mutual relations can any longer 
be managed in the old ways To use his precise 
words, "the world needs perestroika”. There are 
only.two alternatives for mankind at the close of the 
twentieth century Either peace and Progress, or 
war and annihilation And the choice brooks no 
delay. This is the quintessence of what Gorbachev 
1s Saying and wants to be understood. 

__ So, to be frank, Gorbachev has very little to lose 
if we close our eyes towards him. Only, we will 
become Rip Van Winkles, fossils fit to be kept 1n a 
museum. (To be Continued) 
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Í will give a glaring illustration. Our statements 
stress the grave importance of the struggle against 
imperialism and communalism Some of them now 
veige on the position that communalism has become 
the main danger for the country. 

Not one of the bourgeois Opposition parties 
shows the slightest consciousness that such a thing 
as imperialism exists On concrete international 
issues they take clearly pro-imperialist positions. 
They believe in "genuine" non-alignment and we 
know what that means 

On the question of communalism they are not even 
prepared to isolate the BJP in elections, what to 
speak of launching a frontal offensive against the 
piosonous communal forces which have become a 
dire threat to our democracy, secularism and 
national integrity 

And yet we go along with them not only 1n elec- 
tions but on so many other platforms. Our criticism 
of their opportunism 1s not that it aids imperialism 
and communal reaction, but that it aids the Con- 
gress Then what happens to ideology and politics 
based on ideology? Obviously they are sacrificed to 
the expediency of oppositional, parliamentary 
politics 

In such a situation, 1s it surpiising that mass ideo- 
logical political education becomes the casualty? 

In passing, 1t may be stated that 1t 1s not as though 
the bouigeois Opposition never speaks of program- 
mes and policies But that is a pure eyewash which 
no one takes seriously The National Front (Rash- 
triya Moicha) has produced a seventy-one point 
programme which promises everything to everybody 
and, at the same time,1sa masterpiece of evasi- 
veness On all vital questions such as foreign policy, 
economic policies, communalism and the divisive 
forces, Centre-State relations, corruption, etc con- 
cretely ıt commits the National Front to nothing. 
Devi lal has said that the programme has no signi- 
ficance and Hegde has declared that it 1s too vague 
And the purpose is not only to delude the people 
An equally important reasonis that the various 
bourgeois Opposition parties are intensely conscious 
of the fact that they themselves are at loggerheads 
on the concrete measures that will have to be 
adopted for implementing the various items of the 
programme Further, they are also conscious that 
their policies are generally to the Right of the Con- 
gress and it would be foolish to expect the people 
to vote for them — It 1s better to speak of the incom- 
petence, inefficiency and “total failure” of the 
Congress on all fronts than to take the risk of putting 
forward their proposals for the solution of the burn- 
ing problems of the country 

Ultimately, in practice, all issues are distilled 
into corruption im ruling circles Ek baat spashta 
hat, Rajiv Gandhi Bhrashta har (one thing 1s clear 
Rajiv Gandhi is corrupt) In his first statement after 
the Allahabad election VP Singh said that the 
election was a verdict on Bofors and other defence 
deals of the Rajiv Government 

In his very recent statement (Link July 3) 
George Fernandes hascome out with a call to all 
Opposition parties (BJP included) to launch a move- 
ment “‘more serious and severe than JP's" 1n which 
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"blood would flow on the streets" to "force" 
Rajiv out of power He has not failed to talk about 
the need of a “common Opposition programme" but 
has added that that question should be taken up 
after Rajiv 1s made to quit. The line 1s clear as day- 
light 

I am highlighting this to stress how grave the 
question of mass education an ideological-political 
policy issues has become Even the question of 
corruption 1s not a question of personal values 
Itisa social malady which needs a social solution. 
The Left and democratic alternative 1s a long, ardous 
and multi-dimensional process Electoral pacts 
with the addition of struggles on economic demands 
cannot forge ıt There is no bypassing’ mass edu- 
cation onthe ideological-political solution of new 
problems 

I should like to stress that such education 1s not 
an alternative to mass struggles No oneis saying 
that mass actions should be kept 1n cold storage in 
favour of mass education Educative campaigning 
raises the 1deological-political level of struggles and, 
in fact, throws up new and diverse forms of strug- 
gle It makes struggles really revolutionary, an 
instrument of the social transformation we want 
to bring about Counterposing struggles and 
practical work to counsciousness 1s neither Left nor 
revolutionary All that it does 1s to divest struggles 
of their revolutionary content and emasculate them- 
They are reduced to rituality 

To plead for consciousness is not to plead for 
pedantic, drawing room theorising 

In the present context, the mass 1deological-poli- 
tical campaign has to be concentrated on the work- 
ing class, students, school and college teachers and 
youth Ifthe economic, political, ideological offen- 
sive- of foreign and internal reaction 1s to be rebuff- 
ed the vital importance of students, youth and the 
teaching profession has to be seen. 

The stormtroopers of the Khalistani terrorists, the 
Gorkhaland extremists, Vishwa Hindu Parishad, the 
Shiv Sena, the Bajrang Senas and similar fascist- 
uke organisations are drawn from the middle class 
generation between the ages of 18 to 30 Working 
class youth 1s also being affected In the recent 
University Graduates constituency of Bombay for 
election to the Maharashtra Legislative Council, 
the Shiv Sena inflicted an overwhelming defeat even 
on the BJP candidate what to speak of others The 
Teachers’ constituency was won by the BJP though 
our candidate supported by other Left parties and 
individuals secured a creditable number of votes. 

Shiv Sena campaigning 1s intensely ideological- 
political. However perverted, sadistic and condemn- 
able its ideology nevertheless it is an ideology The 
conclusion to draw is, not that the middle class 1s 
bound to go ever Our campaigning in the elections, 
as usual, was essentially on economic and trade 
union demands about which the Shiv Sena just did 
not bother If we let ideology go by default we 
become party to handing over the middle class to 
reaction 

Ideology, by itself, has a powerful appeal for the 
people As Marx said, ideas become a material 
force when they grip the minds of the people. If per- 


No doubt the same development of science, 
technology and the world economy has made the 
world more interdependent and integrated than ever 
before! The forces of socialism, national libera- 
tion and peace have made gigantic strides They 
can repel the misanthropic forces leading humanity 
to destruction and build a new, happy future for 
mankind based on equality and brotherhood But, 
there 1s a proviso, and not an easy one to translate 
into action It is that the new world has to be 
understood, the radically new ways of changing it 
have to be understood, and they have to be brought 
down to practical policies 

India is on this planet, not on Mars or some 
other heavenly body AIl world problems exist 
within India and in its relations with the rest of 
the world Once again, to use one of our tra- 
ditional concepts, the Pinda and the Brahmanda are 
the same 

This unprecedentedly new situation 1s a2 challenge 
to all the great thinkers and active leaders of the 
world For the common people, in India as else- 
where, they are simply bewildering and frightening 
“The man in the street" 1s feeling lost and over- 
powered by forces he can neither understand nor 
control Right from getting his ration from the 
ration shop, or commutting from his home to his 
work place in a local train, upto all the big prob- 
lems of the country, all problems have became 
uncontrollable and insoluble for him And he sees 
no leadersnip that can solve them 

We speak and not wrongly, about Rajiv Gandhi 
having lost his credibility But who commands 
credibility 1n India today? EN. ‘ 

This is not to blame either Rajiv or the leaders 
of the Opposition It ıs an earnest plea to all 
serious leaders and parties to. recognise the new 
reality and its formidable problems, to recognise 
that old shibboleths and paths no longer cut ice 
A new thinking and new paths are needed We 
are struck up in our hardened ruts of thought and 
action We have all become like the five blind 
men, each of whom grasped one limb of the ele- 

` phant but none understood the elephant as a whole 
And, what 1s more, the elephant ıs hew, not the one 
that was there thirty years ago 


- Role of Mass Education 


On the issue of mass education, I would like to 
begin with ourselves, the Communists Radically 
new, views and policies can be initiated mainly by 
the Communists, not by others This 1s not to 
look condescendingly at other thinkers and leaders 
of society They have made valuable contributions 
which we did not think of, and recognised much 
later But, with all the prejudices against Marxism, 
humanity has yet to discover a more comprehensive 
and integrated weapon (a more objective weapon) 
for understanding and reshaping the world in the 
1uterests of the common people If mistakes have 
been made 1n using the weapon, they were mistakes 
of Marxists, not of Marxism * 

*Marxism has tried and tested basic principles But when 


it comes to their concrete application one has to deal with 
the most advanced productive forces and political problems 
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We religiously make repeated reterences to the 
value and necessity of ideological struggle In reality 
we have long since abandoned the practice of our 
early years of constant mass campaigning, mass edu- 
cation, on all national and international problems, 
their analysis and solutions And the problems 
included everything from 1deology to practical activity. 

The Marxist meaning of "struggle" has been 
adulterated “and devalued Struggle sutely means 
mass actions But action without a comprehensive 
understanding of how ıt 1s connected with the basic 
solution of the problem involved, as also how it 1s 
connecied with various other problems, ends in 
routine pragmatism, dharnas, satyagrahas, demons- 
trations before legislatures become ritualistic, though 
Some times big in sıze Even strike struggles and 
occasional land occupation come and go The move- 
ment and mass consciousness remain where they are 
In fact, the gulf between our actions and the 1deo- 
logical political requirements of the altered. situation 
broadens instead of narrowing Even in Bengal Com- 
munist influence over the working class has seriously 
declined and communalism has started infecting the 
middle class It ıs a warning signal and an index of 
the gulf between what we are domg and the new 
reality ‘ 

Besides, not all struggle ıs action 1n the normally 
understood meaning of the word Lenin once said 
that there are conditions when writing 1s action By 
writing he meant mass education and -propaganda. 
So it also implied mass oral education 

Going still further, not all people are drawn to 
Marxism for economic considerations Economically, 
they are fairly well off But they are against at the 
savage state to which capitalism has been reduced. 
They see no future for civilised and cultured life 
under capitalism, no solution of myriad problems 
that torment them It is socialism that provides them 
the light that leads to a new and humanised future. 
And that 1s what Marxist education means 

Our ideological, political and practical activity has 
come down to electoral agreements with bourgeois 
opposition parties plus some mass demonstrations 
and worker-peasant actions on economic demands. 
Even, when we explain the difference bet- 
weena Left and demociatic alternative to the 
Congress and a parliamentary alternative to the 
Congiess the emphasis is. that the: Left and demo- 
cratic alternative develops through struggles (of the 
type we are leading) while the bourgeois alternative ' 
envisages only electoral pacts to isolate the Cong- 
Tess 

In our statements and writings occasional refe- 
rence ıs made to ideology, programme and policies. 
Firstly, these statements evince a serious lack of 
cons¢iousness of radically new problems and their 
solutions But even to the extent to which they go 
they are watered down in practice $ 


of the world Marx applied them to the age of stea i 
applied them to the age of electricity, Gorbachev 1s pte 
them to the age of atomic power Marx said “Steam is the 
greatest revolutionary ° Lenin said ‘Soviet power plus 
electricity equal-Communism ” Gorbachev ıs saying that 
atomic power means peace, disarmament, a new international! 
economic order and civilised socialism `> 
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The Problem of the Congress—I 
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This ıs the second part of a lengthy article by the veteran CPI leader being serialised in 


Mainstream The first part appeared in Mainstream (November 26, 1988) 


—Editor 





Can the Congress Continue to Play its Role? 


Tet 1s what has made the problem of the Congress 
a problem of history Indeed, 1t would not be wrong 
to say that 1t 1s a problem of the country, a problem 
of the state of development India has reached Can 
the Congress, which wa$ the instrument of forging 
national unity and achieving national independence 
under British rule, and has been the instrument of 
strengthening Indian economy and political inde- 
pendence after the departure of the foreign rulers, 
continue to play the latter role in the radically new 
conditions and problems that now face our country? 
That 1s the question 
I think, it cannot Its historical role, or, to use 
our traditional concept, its Avatar Karya’ 1s over, 
And this is not a question of some abstract 
judgement but a reality that ıs already staring us in 
the face The very achievements of the Congress 
haveled to theemergence of three broad forces in 
the country, the Right, the Left, and the Centre 
The Rightist forces are organising themselves mainly 
ona religious basis ora regional basis Regional 
forces are forming regional parties Tribal forces 
are organising their own parties The extreme Right 
colluding with the US rulers has became secessionist 
Elements from most of these forces exist in the 
Congress and also outside it Itis the stress and 
strain of accommodating such conflicting and 
motley forces that 1s at the root of the crisis in the 
Congress In trying to please all, ıt ıs loosing the 
support of all and ıts mass base has shrunk, obviously 
and substantially It 1s in such a situation that 
authoritarianism, arbitrariness, factionalism, corrup- 
tion, opportunism eat into the vitals of an organisa- 
tion. And that 1s the picture of the Congress today 
Undoubtedly, the task of forging a new instru- 
ment that will take over the historical role of the 
Congress as the engine of national unity and advance 
1s extraordinarily formidable It 1s daunting No 
force, no combination of forces today have the 
capacity to take over the burden That is why I have 
said earlier that what faces us today ıs the danger 
of a national political vacuum with unpredictable 
consequences But this cannot be an argument for 
waiting till that day. On the contrary, it reinforces 
the need to build an alternative as fast as possible 
However, for all persons and every political party 
that takes politics seriously as a responsibility for 
solving the burning problems of the people and not 
as a stepping stone for enjoying the fruits of power, 
one thing should be clear $ 
The problem of forging the new instrument ıs one 
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of continuity and change It 1s a problem of carrying 
forward the great achievements of the Congress 
while simultaneously negating the negative features 
of Congress policies. 

In plain words, it cannot be solved either by 
bunching together all manner of ragtag parties to 
replace the Congress, or by taking a purely negative 
attitude towards the Congress, or by hanging on to 
it as the least defective of all the instruments avail- 
able to us 

So, where do we go from here and how? 


Why a New Path? 


Leading the country along a new path presumes 
sustained and nationwide campaigning for explaining 
to the people the new problems that face them and 
their correct solutions If we are serious about 
searching for a new path the basic thing that has to 
be understood and recognised is that what India 
needs today 1s nothing less than a new awakening, a 
new undeistanding of people’s problems and how ‘to 
solve them This ıs too vast a subject for one artiele 
and besides, it is beyond the capacity of any single 
person to deal with All I can do 1s to indicate the 
line of advance. 

Vast and new problems have arisen, particularly in 
the last three decades, both in the sphere of inter- 
national and national politics Atomic power and 
electronics have not only transformed technology 
They have raised unforeseen peoblems for industry 
and economic management That necessarily brings 
in vexing political problems Atomic power and the 
new technology, if used in the interest of the suffer- 
ing masses of humanity, con substantially raise their 
material and cultural standards within a matter of 
years If not, as the imperialist powers are doing 
now, it can be used for pauperising the masses of 
the third world, creating devastating problems of 
ecology, and, in the end, reducing our planet to a 
lifeless desert 

Economic disparities have been agegrav 
only inside India and the Third World ere 
but between the advanced capitalist countries and 
the Third World, indeed, even inside the advanced 
capitalist countries The conflict between the haves 
and have nots has been intensified 

All inherited conflicts and contradictions have 
sharpened. Rivalries and animosities have sharpen- 
ed Nation and nation, language and language 
religion and religion, caste and caste are alienated 
from one another, an alienation which explodes into 
fratricidal violence on any number of issues. 
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powers, notably the US, was presented to the Indian 
public 1n almost an apologetic manner. The Indian 
Government failed to tap the overwhelming support 
that could have helped it to ride the criticism 
against the IPKF action that was given prominence 
in some quarters 

The IPKF operations 1n Sr1 Lanka have prolonged 
for more than a year. The early euphoria of a quick 
solution to a complex problem 1s dying down and 
despite the occasronaly displayed desire of with- 
drawal of the Peace Keeping Force, the realisation 
of the goal does not seem to be at hand Debates 
about the costs involved, both in terms of human 
resources and material costs, have started to occur 
at increasing frequency Essentially, there appears to 
have emerged a desire to reassess India’s role in the 
area. The desire to avoid getting bogged down in the 
domestic entanglements of Sri Lanka 1s still the 
dominant thread ın Indian thinking 

Within Sri Lanka, the agreement and its imple- 
mentation have not been without pitfalls. But then 
such problems had been anticipated early, at the 
time of the signing of the agreement itself The 
opposition displayed by some sections of the majo- 
rity group in Sri Lanka took a militant turn result- 
inginthe death of some senior collegues of the 
President Dussensions within the ruling party have 
also occurred to some degree But the latest events 1n 
the 1sland-state — Jayawardene's decision to step 
down from the post of President, the contest between 
Sırımavo Bandaranaike and Premadasa in the 
presidential election and the further spurt in JVP 
activities — are indicative of the unfolding ofan 
uncertain phase in Sri Lankan politics 

It 1s the uncertainty 1n Sri Lanka on the one hand 
and the still recalcitrant LTTE on the other, that 
raises the issue of the validity of continued IPKF 
presence This is not to deny the need to have poli- 
tical 1nfluence 1n this crucial island, but it 1s cer- 
tainly- to question the future course of the IPKF 
activity A summary withdrawal of this force from 
the region is not recommended, what 1s necessary 1s 
to put pressure on the LTTE both militarily (as is 
being done by the IPKF) and more so politically 
This would entail the across-party-line action within 
Tamil Nadu wherein the sympathetic support lies. 

Simultaneously, some long term plans need to be 
evolved for maintaining order after the eventual 
withdrawal of the IPKF These alternative strategies 
would have to keep two determinants in mind First, 
the need of a continuous Indian “‘presence”’ in the 
form of “influence” over the Sri Lankan Govern- 
ment Such a policy would have a specific area of 
focus of the Tamil areas of the north and the east 
and would help retain order in those areas fora 
smooth process of transition to democratic participa- 
tion 1n the Sri Lankan political system Second, the 
need to avoid translating this presenceanto either a 
form of intervention ın the domestic affairs of the 
country or an image of a guardian of Tamil interests 
against the Sri Lankan state. This would entail a 
low level (non-military) presence and a delicate 
balance in Indian diplomatic handling of Sm Lanka. 

India can possibly think -of a two-level approach 
to maintain such a presence One: the slow reduction 
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ofthe IPKF after its primary task is over and ré- 
placing ıt witb “advisors” at appropriate levels of 
authority Such ''advisors" would be given a specific 
area focus for their task and would have to cooper- 
ate with the Srı Lankan Government ın the process 
of normalisation. Two: the possible use of **Observer 
forces" of such neutral South Asian countries like 
Bhutan or Maladives These Observer Forces could 
be deployed in sensitive areas and function in the 
manner a UN force with a similar brief does. The 
use of South Asian powers for this force would keep 
the matter within the South Asian framework, would 
also help India in keeping a low visibility of itself. 
In the long run, however, India would be required 
to actively participate in the economic reconstruc- 
tion programme of Sr Lanka India has already 
announced an aid package, this would have to be 
supplemented with a coordinated action under 
SAARC SAARC can prove a useful forum for 
activating such a programme. A stable and integ- 
rated Sri Lanka is crucial to India's security. Asa 
regional power India would have to take the primary 
responsibility for initiating a plan of action Q 
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ing to a crisis in Bangladesh caused by the assassina- 
tion of Mujybur Rahman ın 1975, India. reiterated 
that India was vitally. interested in the security, 
integrity and soverignty of such small powers.? 

Communal rivalry and confrontation on the basis 
of language and religion between the Tamils and 
the Sinhalese had started in the 1950s The Federal 
Party formed in 1949 led the Tamil demands 
advocating autonomy for the Tamil areas In 1972 
the Federal Party and others like the Tamil Congress 
united to form the Tamil United Front In 1976 
this front adopted a new name Tamil United Libera- 
tion Front (TULF) and made a call for a seperate 
state The 1964 agreement on the problem of Indian 
migrant labour had not helped to ease problems. 
By the early 1980s a number of seperatist groups 
emerged, the Liberation Tigers of Tamil Eelam 
(LTTE) being one of the major groups Originally 
founded ın 1972, this group spearheaded the:struggle 
in a militant manner. 

Rioting that broke out ın the Tamil areas in the 
1980s quickly escalated 1nto a major upsurge against 
the Sri Lanka Government and against the majority 
Sinhalese population of the country Both guerrilla 
warfare and terrorist tactics have been adopted by 
the Tamil extremists in Sri Lanka in their attempts 
to achieve an autonomous or separate Tamil state 
India's involvement 1n the Tamil movement in Sri 
Lanka arises from the political and emotional support, 
and possibly even covert material aid, provided by 
the Tamils in the Indian State of Tamil Nadu. 
Given the earlier seperatist movement among the 
Tamils of India for an independent Dravidastan con- 
sisting of the all the Dravidian States of South India, 
New Delhi probably fears that Indian disregard for 
the Tamil cause in Sri Lanka may well provoke 
anger among the Indian Tamils and cause a revival 
of the earlier seperatist movement in India 

The Indian role ın the Sr1 Lanka crisis needs to be 
understood in the context of the earlier stated frame- 
work of India's South Asian policy. The main- 
tainance of stability and integrity of tbe smail 
powers of South Asia is a legitimate national interest 
for India In the early 1980s the Indian stand had 
been that of a concerned power and as such India 
exerted diplomatic pressure on the Sri Lankan 
Government to resolve the crisis. Prime Minister 
Indira Gandhi had asserted that India. could not be 
a silent observer to the happenings in Sri Lanka? 
India did not support the separatist demands but 
remained aware of the humanitarian considerations 
of the problems. The second phase of Indian interest 
in the crisis came in response to the attempts made 
by Sri Lanka to seek help from the US, the UK, 
Pakistan and Bangladesh for maintenance of law and 
order. India cautioned the foreign powers to stay 
clear of the crisis and sent its special envoy to 
conduct negotiations in Colombo.” The round table 
talks at Colombo ın 1984 and the Thimpu talks in 
1985 sought to bring about a reconciliation between 
the militant Tamils-and the Sr1 Lankan Government 
The dialogue failed and finally in 1986-87 the crisis 
escalated into an all-out civil war between the Tamil 
militants controlling the northern peninsula and the 
Sri Lankan forces, At this point direct Indian inter- 
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1 
vention became an inevitable action on the part of  . 


India 

The “Indo-Sr1 Lanka Agreement to Establish 
Peace and Normalcy in Sri Lanka”, signed on 
July 29, 1987 legitimised this Indian intervention *! 
The agreement attempted to balance the demands of 
the Tamils for autonomy with the imperatives of 
retaining the sovereignty and integrity of Sr1 Lanka 
The agreement provided for the following (D creation 
of Provincial Councils for the Eastein and the 
northern regions with the options to join into one 
administrative unit through a referendum, (u) the 
Indian Government would guarantee and underwrite 
the resolution and cooperate in their implementation, 
and (u1) an Indian peace keeping contingent may be 
1nvited by the Sri Lankan President to guarantee and 
enforce the cessation of hostilities It was under this 
agreement that the Indian Peace Keeping Force 
(IPKF) landed 1n Sri Lanka to see through the impli- 
mentation of accord 
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ONE year and four months have passed since the 
agreement was signed and events 1n Sri Lanka of the 
/ past year continue to remain fresh in the memory of 
readers This article does not attempt to evaluate 
the military campaign, the thiust remains the politi- 
cal and strategic implications of the Indian action, 
the IPKF being one most crucial component of it 
It needs to be pointed out that ın mid-1987 when 
the decision to formalise active Indian intervention 
was taken there was no other alternative course of 
action open to India The action flowed from the 
logical role of a great power 1n the region, and from 
the fundamentals of the Indian policy towards these 
neighbours stated earlier Further, it would be 
reasonable to state that India did not want any more 
“Bangladesh” on its hands Separatist ‘movements 
have a momentum of their own Soon after 1971 
India made it clear in policy and action that India 
would not like further dismemberment of Pakistan. 
Further balkanisation of the subcontinent would be 
detrimental to Indian security interests, and Sri 
Lanka was no exception India had taken a consis- 
tant stand that the problem of the Tamils must be 
tackled within the framework of the Sri Lankan 
political system. The agreement is a visible manı- 
festation of this stand 
At a domestic level, it would appear that the 
agreement was not ‘sold’ to the public properly. ‘The 
accord was not given adequate publicity so as to 
gain a favourable feed-back support of the Indian 
public opinion on theissue A comparison could 
possibly made of the Tibet Agreement of 1954 By 
this agreement India recognised China's legal 
Sovereignty over Tibet but in India the agreement 
was publicised as a panchsheelagreement Panchsheel 
was only the preamble of the agreement and the 
operative part of the Tibet agreement remained 
hidden from public view due to the massive propo- 
ganda build-up of the concept of panchsheel. In 
contrast, a very positive peace agreement that 
granted India the right to exercise authority, and an 
agreement that had the backing of the extra regional 
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India and Sri Lanka : In Retrospect . "E. 


SHRIKANT PARANJPE > 


T BAD ITIONALLY, the South Asian regional system 

includes countries of the Indian subcontinent, 
from Afghanistan in the west to Burma in the east, 
that ıs, south of the Soviet Union's Asian expanse 
and China Both Afghanistan and Burma are border- 
line countries in the periphery in so far as the South 
Asian regional system is concerned 

A regional state system normally comprises of four 
kinds of actors the hegemon or aspirmg hegemon, 
bargainers, peripheral dependents and external chal- 
langers Regional hegemons are states which possess 
power to dominate that system A bargainer may not 
be ina position to substitute the hegemon but can 
certamly act as competitor or partner in the order 
of the region The peripheral dependents play a legi- 
timising role through the support they may give to 
the dominant powe1, or be a ‘nuisance value’ through 
active or passive non support, either with or without 
external help The South Asian regional system re- 
' volves around India as a dominant (hegemon) power, 
Pakistan as a bargainer, and the other countries — 
Nepal, Bhutan, Bangladesh, Sri Lanka, and Mala- 
dives — as peripheral dependents 

Sri Lanka holds some rather unique features. It 1s 
an island strategically located in the Indian Ocean. 
It has two important harbours, Colombo and Trinco- 
malee, the latter has been providing rest and recrea- 
tion facility (R and R), to the US navy. 

Sn Lanka's only neighbour India, has had close 
security linkages with 1t ever since the colonial days. 
Although Sri Lanka does not have a formal treaty 
link with India, like Nepal or Bangladesh, Sri Lanka 
has always shared India's world view At the same 
time Sri Lanka has kept clear of Indo-Pakistan and 
Indo-Chinese problems The active support that it 
gives to India and the promotion of the proposal to 
turn the Indian Ocean into a zone of peace indicates 
the sharing of concern with India about great power 
rivalry ın the area and its impact on the border in 
South Asia. j 

Sn Lanka 1s a plural society The majority ofats 
population, approximately 74 per cent are the 
original settlers, the Sinhalese. The Srı Lankan 
Tamils constituting. 12.6 per cent of the population 
and Indian Tamils, 5.6 per cent of the population 
are a crucial minority concentrated in the north and 
east of the island Another significant minority are 
the Sri Lankan Moors (Muslims) constituting 7 1 per 
cent of the population. 

India 1s an inevitable factor in Sri. Lanka’s world 
_ outlook* There are two crucial factors in the Sri 
* Lankan foreign policy: Sri Lanka's freedom to 
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pursue a foreign policy clearly injurious to India's 
interests 1s limited by considerations of its own 
national interests Secondly, the ties with the Com- 
monwealth, the non-aligned movement, Pakistan and 
China are useful tools to counterbalance Sri Lanka’s 
unequal relationship with India 

Both India and Sri Lanka have had common 
approaches on such issues as the Indonesian indepen- 
dence (1949), the Suez crisis (1956), Hungary (1956), 
disarmament problems, the status of military ‘pacts, 
etc Yet, 1n matters df India's relations with Pakis- 
tan and China, Sri Lanka exhibits the classic diplo- 
macy ofa small power Sri Lanka steered itself 
clear of the Kashmir issue and has observed an over- 
all neutrality in Indo-Pakistan wars 2 

As regards China, a dual stand was taken First, 
certain economic problems prompted Sri Lanka to 
abandon its early critical stand against communism 
and enter into an economic agreement with Beijing 
in 1952 ? Secondly, Prime Minister Sirimavo Bandar- 
naike resisted pressures to declare China an agressor 
ın the 1962 Sino-Indian war Instead, she advanced | 
the Colombo proposals taking the role of the 
mediator * As regards the proposal to make the 
Indian Ocean a zone of peace, Colombo’s approach 
18 indicative of its concern about India. Its support 
for the peace zone idea 1s on the understanding that 
any vacuum that may be created with the implemen- 
tation of the proposal would not be taken advantage 
of by any littoral state." 

India's policies towards smaller neighbours of 
South Asia — the peripheral dependents — 1s by and 
large the extension of the British policy. The British, 
in order to meet any threat toits Indian empire 
had devised the concept of the "extended frontier". 
The British security planning included all the neigh- 
bours — Afghanistan, Tibef, Nepal, Sikkim, Bhutan 
and Sri Lanka — 1n an extended security framework 
where the British would assume responsibility. India 
continued this British policy. Eventually, wit 
Pakistan’s reluctance, Afghanistan’s distance an 
China's reassertion of authority over Tibet, the 
Indian policy was limited to the Himalayan kingdoms 
and Sri Lanka 

The Indian *responsibihty" rested on two impor- 
tant principles one-interferance in domestic affairs 
and respect for national soverignty; and two, oppo- 
sition to extra-regional intervention in the regional 
state system of South Asia. Both these had certain 
qualifications that were expressed intermittently For 
example, Nehru and K M. Panikkar had talked of 
integrating Ceylon (now Sri Lanka) in a close 
security network with India 5 Similarly, speaking in 
the Indian Parliament during the visit of the King 
of Nepal, Nehru stated that “much as we stand for 
the independence of Nepal, we cannot allow any- 
thing to go wrong there ... because that would be 
a risk to our own security”.” More recently respond- 
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Whether both the parties are equally responsible 
or one 1s more than the other. Let both try to 
answer these questions really self-critically for- 
getting for the moment the criticism part of the 
principle of criticism and self-criticism. That 
willdo a Jot of good to the organisations and 
unity of the toilers as well as to the Communist 
movement 1n the country. 
(3) It needs to be recalled that even when the 
two parties have the same electoral tactics and 
want electoral adjustments with the same 
bourgeois parties, not infrequently do they not 
first reach agreements between themselves and 
then unitedly negotiate with the bourgeois parties 
Often 1t happens that one negotiates with the 
bourgeois parties over the head of the other to 
get more seats at the cost of the latter. Also it 
happens that one Communist party supports the 
candidate of a bourgeois party against the one 
put up by the other Communist party All this 
negates a good deal of the positive effect of 
“growing field of cooperation" 
Of course the practice 1s sought to be justified 
on the ground that defeating a particular 
bourgeois party is the main task and the Com- 
munist candidate 1s not 1n a position to do that 
Very often real reasons arie out of rank 
bourgeois parliamentarianism — the desire to 
get a few more seats with the help of one 
bourgeois party or the other or to prove itself 
to be the stronger Communist party than the 
other by having larger representation in the 
legislatures I know of at least one instance in 
which one Communist party worked for the 
defeat of the other even in a constituency in 
which it was pledged to support the latter 
Whatever the factual position, both the parties 
admittedly are victims of parliamentarism And 
that is doing much harm 
(4) How much positive effect the “growing area 
of cooperation" can have on the well-wishers of 
the Communist movement as a whole when 
they see cadres and members of the two parties 
killing each other, and each party holding the 
other entirely and exclusively responsible for the 
same? And this has been happening not only in 
Andhra where the two parties have different 
and opposing tactical lines regarding the ruling 
Telugu’ Desam Party but also in Kerala and West 
Bengal in which two States the two parties are 
together in the Government. For any Com- 
munist, this should be a matter of great shame. 
Allin all, ıt ıs good to see growing areas of co- 
operation But it is also a fact that the two Com- 
munist parties have thrown much cold water on the 
hopes and expectations of large sections of our 
people that were aroused in 1978 And that explains 
why on the eve of every election to the Lok Sabha 
both the parties have to say that a real genuine Left 
and democratic alternative arising out of economic, 
political and ideological struggles is nowhere in 
sight X 
The Congresses of the two parties must recognise 
this negative aspect and take decisions which will 
help to overcome it. And let there be open fraternal 
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discussions on this issué 

It 1s in this spirit that we intend to critically'ex- 
amine some positions of the CPI-M, positions which 
1n our opinion hinder the positive process and feeds 
the negative side. 

According to the CPI-M leadership the split 1n the 
Indian Communist movement was the result of the 
class collaborationist line pursued by the majority of 
the National Council, but opposed by the majority of 
the Party membership This is. flying in the face of 
facts The united Party admittedly pursued at diffe- 
rent trmes a totally sectarian line as well as a Right 
reformist line. And there were differences which, 
however, never led toa split The split took place 
only when the leadership of the Chinese Party 
decided to split the unity of international Communist 
movement and openly called — itself or through its 
supporters — for splitting such parties as were not 
toeing its Ime There are any number of facts to 
prove this contention of ours Some, however, argue 
why not bury the dispute and instead of quarreling 
about it try to re-unite the Communist movement in 
the country? 

This writer, for one, would readily agree. The 
difficulty arises because the leadership of the CPI-M 
not only makes the above wrong assertion but draws 
a very wrong conclusion from it — Accoiding to it, 
the CPI continues to follow a class collaborationist 
hine even after the split which brought into existence 
areal Communist Party, that 1s, the CPI-M The 
CPI-M leadership is not prepared to recognise that 
both the CPI and the CPI-M are Communist parties, 
It 1s prepared to treat the CPI only as a Left party 
It 1s because of this understanding that they con- 
sider it quite. all. right to weaken and even finish off 
the CPI It 1s this that 1s at the root of the negative 
aspect of the reality. That ıs not to deny that pro- 
voked and even otherwise the CPI too may have on 
occasion adopted a similar attitude — going beyond 
its right to defend its ground 

For many many long years the CPI considered 
itself to be the genuine Communist Party treating the 
CPI-M as a sort of Trotskyite party. The CPI-M, on 
the other hand, has been considering itself to be the 
genuine Communist Party while treating the CPI as 
revisionist and class collaborationist Large sections 
of Communist supporters beyond the pale of the 
indoctrinated ones have rejected the contentions of 
both. They have been telling both: 

“You, Communists, by splitting and by not re- 
uniting are doing immense harm not only to the 
future of the Communist movement in India but to 
the very future of the country " 

The CPI has heeded this voice, though ıt may be 
open to the criticism that it has not done enough to 
bring about umty of the Communist movement in 
the country It 1s high time that the CPI-M too heeds 
this voice The fact that neither has succeeded in 
wiping out the other should help it to do so 

The CPI-M seeks to assert'that increase 1n its vot- 
ing strength proves the contention that it 1s a genuine 
Communist Party with a correct policy The argu- 
ment 1s fallacious After the split, the CPI-M gained 
in strength to a considerable extent in West Bengal 
(Continued on page 28) 
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' [Tr happened quite a number of years ago. The CPI 

as well as the CPI-M held their Congresses almost 
N at the same time It wasin April 1978 Another 
coincidence was that they held their respective Cong- 
reses ın the State of Punjab — the State in which 
cadres of both are today shedding their blood in 
abundance while fighting the Khalistant terrorists and 
communalism of both the Hindu and the Sikh hues. 
The physical distance which separated the venues of 
the two party Congresses was also not great The CPI 
held its Congress 1n Bhatinda while the CPI-M had 
opted for Jalandhar It so happened that these coin- 
cidences came to symbolise something of immense 
importance for the future not only of the Commu- 
nist movement in India but of the country itself 

Both the parties came out strongly for building 
Left unity Both madeit fully clear that the two 
most important constituents of Left unity would 
have to be the CPI and the CPI-M, that without 
these moving closer there would be no building of 
any Left unity and even of a Left-democratic front. 
The CPI went a step further. It declared that it also 
stood for Communist unity (that 1s, with the objective 
of one Communist Party) on a principled basis and 
would work for the same. 

Even though the CPI-M chose to remain silent 
on the question of Communist unity, the political 
resolutions of the two parties and their above stands 
raised great hopes and enthusiasm not only amongst 
the followers of the two parties but even more 
amongst the pro-Left and pro-Communist 1ndepen- 

ent people (including intellectuals) sympathetic to 
the Communist movement in general. 

In December 1988, the CPI-M will be holding its 
party Congress in Trivandrum to be followed by the 
Congress of the CPI in March 1989 tn Calcutta 

It 1s time to examine to what extent the two 
parties have fulfilled hopes and expectations ofa 
large section of our people. 

Only a few days ago, one Polit-Bureau member 


of the CPI-M made the assertion that the area of n 


cooperation between the two Communist parties 
had expanded The formulation 1s correct to the 
extent it goes Butitis necessary to see the other 
side of the reality also. The reality must be seen 
In its entirety and 1n all ıts inter-connections. Here 
are Some instances of the other side of the picture 
(1) Despite the expanding area of cooperation, 
the mass organisations which were split after the 
united party split have not been able to overcome 
the division and reunite. The most glaring 
examples of this are the AITUC and the CITU 
and the two Kisen Sabhas Two parallel/rival 
organisations of agricultural labourers too have 
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An Appeal for Communist Unity 





come into existence. Nor is this all. Organisa- 
tions which remained united for long got spht 
only recently Two striking examples on this 
score are the All India Bank Employees Associa- 
tion (AIBEA) and the Government Teachers 
Union in Punjab 

It is not our intention, just now at least, to appor- 
tion the blame One may be more guilty than 
the other but neither has allowed its flag to 
remain unsullied 1n this respect 

In our opinion, both the parties — leadets, cadres 
and members — must ask themselves the ques- 
tion 1n all seriousness and in the Leninist style 
of self-criticism: will the working class, the agri- 
cultural labourers and the peasantry take us 
seriously when we lecture to them about the 
need of working class unity; about the need of 
one union in one industry; about the need of 
workers-peasants unity, étc when we are unable 
to unite even the mass organisations led by the 
two parties? It should be as obvious as daylight 
that the claims of the two of being champions of 
unity will not be taken seriously by big sections 
in these circumstances, 

(2) The growing area of cooperation has also 
meant many more united struggles, including 
very militant struggle. That of course 1$ welcome 
butisit notafact thateven in the course of 
these struggles, efforts are made to "expose" the 
other and try to gain at the cost of the latter? 
Why cannot the mass organisations led by the 
CPI .and the CPI-M — and for that matter -the 
two parties themselves — agree that they will 
not undermine each other, that they will try to 
grow notat the cost of each other but by work- 
ing in the vast virgin. fields and at the cost of 
the bourgeois parties? Why cannot the AITUC 
and the CITU agree not to set up new rival 
unions against each other? Why cannot the 
smaller rival unions merge into the bigger ones 
while agreeing to a code of conduct about 
working in such united unions, about their 
affiliations etc.? If we cannot achieve even this 
much and go on setting up rival unions and in 
dulging ın open or behind-the-scene unseemly 
quarrels (which 1n any case do not remain secret) 
what credibility will either be left with? And let 
both of us ask: does not all this lead to mutual 
relationship being embittered very much? One 
more question. Is it not a fact that each has 
often denounced the other for signing some 
agreement with some employer, which agree- 
ment would have been reached and defended by 
the denouncer side itself in the circumstances of 
the particular struggle? And are such denuncia- 
tions consistent with the requirements of Com- 
munist morality — not to speak of the require- 
ments of building unity? Let us not debate 

[à 
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earliest an Indian naval ship could have reached the - 
shores of Maldives would have been after 14 to 15 
hours. INS Betwa was in the vicinity, on its way 
back after a goodwill visit to some African countries, 
but naval sources. in New Delhi say ıt would have 
taken 14 to 15 hours to reach Maldives even at **full 
steam ahead." Even then, 1t did not have the where- 
withal to tackle the situation. 

Time was a crucial factor in Operation Cactus. 
Had Gayoom been ousted, the Indian action would 
have become infructuous since it would have amoun- 
ted to “aggression” on a foreign country. India's 
step was purely on the basis of an appeal from a 
head of state, had the position. changed, matters 
would have become immensely complicated. 


FOR the average Maldivian, the drama 1s over, But 
much beyond the failed ambitions of the mercenartes 
is the sad fact that the peacéful, picture postcard 
country covered with coconut palms is in for a 
transformation. Gayoom has realised this and has 
painfully charged that the mercenaries brought inter- 
national terrorism to the shores of Maldives 

The immediate manifestation of this was the shift- 
ing of the venue of the inaguration of the third 
term of office for Gayoom on November 11 Though 
initially planned as a mass event, it turned out to be 
asombre occasion behind the high walls of the 
presidential palace with metal detectors being instal- 
led at the gates for the first time m the country 

Random checking of all motorised boats, the only 
means of inter-island transportation, 1s another 
feature that the Maldivian has to live with now. 
Over the years, the security consciousness might 
escalate as has happened in India, changing day-to- 
day life 

About the future, the Maldivian authorities do 
not have a ready answer and their initial reaction 
seems to indicate that they are reconciled to handing 
over the responsibility for their safe-being to some- 
body else. Asked specifically about plans to insure 
against such attacks in future, Foreign Minister 
Fathullah Jameel responds in a general fashion 
“We will have to assess the potential dangers and 
take appropriate steps The possibilities of raising 
a tramed defence (force) could be considered 
but in no case can a defence system ensure 
protection from this kind of action unless there is a 
very elaborate system That calls for a lot of 
resources, which a country like Maldives may not 
have". He 1s, however, more ready to discuss the 
possibilities of a regional force which has been 
discussed at various forums 

Historically, Maldives has never been ın a posi- 
tion to safeguard its own sovereignly and this was 
realised long ago by its rulers. An official document 
on the constitutional history of Maldives made 
available by the Government to the international 
press, unabashedly concedes that “foreign affairs 
and defence, which in any case the Maldivians 
could not have managed for themselves, were 
surrendered to the protecting power (a reference 
to the British, under whose protection the coun- 
try remained from 1885 to mid-1965) with an 
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understanding that no interference would be made 
1n the internal affairs of the country" Surprisingly, 
the document 1s also frank about the international 
bullying that Maldives has suffered and mentions 
that in February 1883, a British firm, with the 
support of the then colonial Government in Ceylon, 
had the audacity to tell the Sultan that "whether 
Your Highness likes it or not, there will be a coal 
depot 1n the Maldives Islands ” 

This eventually came up on the Gan island where 
the British initially had a coal dump for their mari- 
time fleet Later it was converted into a Royal Air 
Force (RAF) ‘base and was finally closed down and 
handed back to Maldivians The matter did not 
end there and a possible blue to the latest attempt 
on the Gayoom regime could be found here The 
Foreign Minister also does not discount the possi- 
bility “The motive behind the mercenary action 
could be strategic gains,’ he says in response to a 
query. 

Many international powers have their eye on the 
Gan island and many countries have made, un- 
successful bids for rights there since the British 
vacated. Iran,- Libya and the Soviet Union (in 
1978) are believed to have made attractive offers for 
a lease on the former RAF base and even the US is 
reportedly interested, despite Diego Garcia which 
serves as a major storage and support base for the 
US Central Command. 

For the US, Diego Garcia has many limitations 
and access to facilities on Gan will cut down the 
distance to the farthest point in the Central Com- 
mand's area of jurisdiction. by a substantial 1,000 
km besides providing an alternative 

But Gayoom has been resisting all pressure from 
international powers and Maldives, along with most 
of the littoral states, has strongly advocated a UN- 
sponsored Indian Ocean zone of peace, free'of the 
military and nuclear weapons presence of the extra- 
regional great powers India, more than others, 
therefore has a stake in the continuation of a 
friendly government 1n the coral islands 

There 1s a footnote to Operation Cactus, Doubt- 
less, the Indian military might was on display, the 
inter-services coordination was exemplary and the 
fast reaction to the call the envy of many a nation, 
but the situation on the ground makes it clear that 
it was an extremely hasty reaction which could have 
boomeranged. It 1s clear from the military hardware 
lined up at the Male airport that the Indian forces 
landed without a clear idea of what they were up 
against The heavy field guns, for instance, were 
probably unnecessary. They could not even be 
transported from the island of Hulule on which the 
airport 1s situated to the island of Male where the 
action took place The troops themselves were held 
up four hours at the airport The guns could not 
have been even paradropped as they would have 
invariably landed in the sea Even otherwise, had 
the airport been under the control of the mercena- 
Ties, 1t 1s doubtful whether the Indians would have 
been of any help since para-dropping would have been 
extremely difficult given the small size of the islands. 
The Indian troops would have literally been “at sea" 
then. ( (Courtesy. Frontline ) 
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MALDIVES 


Anatomy of ‘Operation Cactus’ 


ALOK MUKHERJEE 


TH capital of the Indian Ocean island chain of 

Maldives ts langorous ın the best of times. And 

1n the chilly early hours of November 3 Male was 
fast asleep 

Or so ıt seemed For, soon the city of around 

30,000 people woke up to the unusual sound of gun- 


t 
‘ 
the “saviour” and India relaxed with the satisfaction 
of having rushed to the aid of: a friend without 
incurring any casuality 
Gayoom was surprisingly unfazed after the third 
and most serious attempt to oust him. This was 
probably the closest his detractors got to doing so, 


fire A week to go for the 20th anniversary of "with practically confirmed reports that the ring 


Maldives becoming a republic, it was a bid to take 
over the Government of the 298 sq km territory with 
the aid of armed mercenaries. i 

Thus began a 20-hour drama that ended with 
India coming to the aid of President Moumoon 
Abdul Gayoom In a swift action code-named 
Operation Cactus Indian forces snuffed out the 
challenge effectively And at the end of the day, 
Maldives was again the idyllic island country. Or 
was 1t? 

Indian military might was on abundant display 
when the first batch of international journalists 
landed at the Male international airport barely 36 
hours after the trouble. Over a dozen light field 
guns, rows of stacked ammunition, two awesome 
MI-8 helicopters and a couple of giant AN-12 trans- 
port aircraft of the Indian Aur Force were lined up 
on the tarmac of an otherwise deserted airport, 
guarded by crack Indian paracommandos in 
camouflage Jackets — 

Maldives was by then quite. In the. capital island 
of Male, the local population stood around in the 
comforting"piesence of the Indiari forces patrolling 
the streets and guarding vital installations along 
with a sprinkling of National security Service (NSS) 
forces of Maldives The message was clear: but for 
Operation Cactus, launched’ by the three wings of 
the Indian forces President Gayoom may have lost 
out 

For the people of Male, where all of the action 
took place, the event was not a traumatic experi- 
ence If anything, there was curiosity and excitement. 

Almost everybody had the same story The burst 
of unfamiliar gunfire in the early hours of Novem- 
ber 3 had aroused immense curiosity and some in 
fact dressed up to go out and see what the commo- 
tion was all about On the streets they confronted 
the gun-toting terrorists, pushing them back and 
telling them not to interfere It was utter confusion 
thereafter, with people peeking from behind windows 
and trying to follow the action Soon electricity was 
cut off and TV and radio went off the air. So people 
promptly switched ‘on their transistors sets and! 
turned in to AIR and BBC. By evening, it was 
Fi that help was on the way, most probably from 
India i 

The very roar of the huge Indian transport planes 
landing ın quick succession had the desired effect 
The mercenaries panicked and fled The locals were 
soon lookmg up with awe at the military might of 
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leader, Abdullah Luthufi, actually sat on his chair 
at the presidential palace The President 1ncidentally, 
does not stay at the palace, but resides 1n an ordinary- 
looking house bang opposite the non-descript Indian 
High Commission office in a narrow Male street 
There were reports of fierce fighting outside his 
house, but Gayoom had already been whisked away 
to a “‘safe place" as also some of his Cabinet colle- 
agues On the tiny island, the hideouts of the Presi- 
dent and the Ministers were none other than the 
residences of ordinary folk, one informed Maldivian 
journalist pointed out, and that 1s why the mercen- 
artes failed to catch them. 

But for a tipoff from the NSS after thefattack on its 
headquarters, Gayoom would have literally been 
caught napping in the wee hours of the day and the 
course of events would have been different The 
Maldivian authorities concede that the attack was 
well planned so much so that Gayoom does not call 
it a coup attempt but “foreign aggression " The 
prior infiltration of the mercenaries into the country, 
the timing of the attack at 4 15 ın the morning when 
there 1s a change of guard at the NSS headquarters 
and the capture of the radio and TV stations along 
with the power supply sources, all point to meticul- 
ous planning. There are varying reports about the 
takeover of the telecommunication centre, but eye- 
witnesses assert that 1t was under the control of the 
mercenaries In fact they had a shift duty system at 
the centre, the “guards” being replaced every six 
hours or so 

The first "flaw" in the plot was the mability to 
snap the telelinks with the outside world. Gayoom 
was thus able to appeal for help and this proved to 
the undoing of the mercenaries since they probably 
never expected outside intervention. Why were the 
telelinks kept alive? The mercenaries themselves had 
to contact their “masters ” wherever they were — 
in Sri Lanka, Singapore or elsewhere. Sequentially, 
the oversight to secure the airport was the next 
lacuna in the plot since this made the landing of Indian 
forces extremely easy Here too there seems to have 
been an element of miscalculation on the part of the 
plotters. Informed opinion points to the fact that 
even after the mercenaries got to know of possible 
Indian intervention, through the BBC as the local 
population did, they were probably oblivious of the 
air strike capability of the Indian forces The 1mme- 
diate expectation was probably that only the Indian 
Navy would move in. Had that been the fact, the 
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is to work m the east Hence the Muslims are the 
focus of political attention quite disproportionate to 
their numerical strength 

This ıs not all. The other Muslim organisation, 
the Muslim United Liberation Front (MULF), burnt 
its bridges by entering prematurely into an alliance 
with the LTTE It was thus forced to stay out. 

The MULF leader, M Mohiuddin belongs to the 
eastern province and has some following It 1s extre- 
mely unlikely tax that the MULF will sit back and 
allow political opportunities to pass it by How ıt 
will work its way back into the political scene has to 
be watched 


Sadly, the very basis of the EPRLF mandate ei 


that ıs, Sinhala-Tamil-Muslim amity has the potential 
for the destruction of the organisation In its 
attempts to discredit the newly formed provincial 
council, the LTTE will try to tell the Sinhalese that 
the danger to them has not lessened m any way 
It will probably also kill some civilians to prove its 
point. Thus the EPRLF cadres will have their task 
cut out for them, trying to protect their cadres and 
the Sinhala populace in the east from the LTTE. At 
the same time, 1t will have to provide visible relief to 
civilians by implementing the nitty gritty details of 
civilian governance In the east it will have to fight 
the growing JVP influence as well 
What is important now ıs how the EPRLF streng- 
thens its Sinhala component through forms and 
organisations which are seen as being both secular 
and progressive. These organisations should not 
frighten away the Tamils in the east At the same 
time, they should have the ability to appeal to the 
Sinhalese uv the east and offer them succour 
But everything of course, hinges on Colombo and 
the south All actions of the JVP are calculated to 
provoking the Indian army to go south — The latest 
such lure was the killing of three Indians who were 
working ın a factory in Monuagala  Itis not with- 
out significance either, that this. killing came within 
days of self-congratulatory statements 1n. parliament 
by External Affairs Minister P V Narasimha Rao. 
Narasimha Rao also reiterated India's decision to 
keep the IPKF stationed in Sri Lanka till it was safe 
to withdraw ıt The JVP which considers Tamils 
fifth-columnists of India's ‘imperialism’ interpreted 
s this statements as yet another evidence of I[ndia’s 
dark designs on Sri Lanka i 


. As of now, the JVP appears to have taken a posi- 
tion more or less of equal enmity towards the SLFP 
and the Premadasa-led UNP with the United Socialist 
Alliance (USA) being its first target Its political 
objectives are quite akin to. those of the LTTE) 
abrogating the Indo-Sri Lanka accord and scrapping 
the provincial councils 

The JVP emphasises that it ıs not against Tamils 
But it fails to explain why 1t opposes devdlutidn of 
power to the Tamils through the provincial councils, 
It clothes itselfin progressive attire. But it thinks 
nothing of shooting down trade unionists and 
workers sympathetic to the United Socialist Alliance 
A USA document which was smuggled out to 
London some weeks ago lists names of 609 Left 
activists who were killed by the JVP 1n various 
ways — ranging from being roasted alive to shooting 
at point blank range 7 : 

There 1s enough evidence to believe that the lower 
and middle ranks of the army are infiltrated by the 
JVP. This is not surprising considering the ridicul- 
ously simple process of recruitment that the Sri 
Lanka Army followed 

There 1s therefore widespread apprehension in 
Colombo and elsewhere in Sri Lanka, that ‘with the 
increasing use of the army ın S11 Lanka, a time might 
well come when the army may itself take over the 
civilian government This was a contingency which 
was unimaginable, say, a decade ago. Now, how- 
ever, with the quantum jump 1n the strength of the 
army, the question the Indian foreign office 1s asking 
itself ıs whether like Gayoorh 1n. Maldives, a situa- 
tion may not arise when JR Jayewardene would 
seek Indian military assistance to suppress those 
who are likely to overthrow the legitimately installed~ 
JRJ Government. . 

If the Government does last till the elections whicb 
Bandaranaike seems favoured to win, the dange. 
of the provincial councils being scrapped altogether 
looms large on the horizon Apart from the attacks 
which the LTTE will definitely make on members 
ofa provincial council it considers "illegitimate," 
the north-eastern provincial council has an added 
damocles sword hanging overits head This 1s the 
referendum after a year of the merger, which may 
undo the merger of the northern and eastern provin- 
ces, setting loose from a box,a set of problems 
that would have done pandora proud g 


Rizvi’s Letter 
(Contd from page 6) 


right to it 

My dear neighbour, I wish you 
a long life but allow me to be a 
little more candid about my 
prayer In a region where life 
expectancy 1s not more than 35 
years, we probably have overlived 
our share of life This is about 
time we hand over over to our 


sons the future of our respective _ 


countries. 
But wait We two were sup- 
posed to banish poverty, disease, 
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iliteracy and hatred and not 
transfer them to our sons and 


ask them to our into an uncer- - 


tain future and perform miracles. 
Shifting responsibilities, huh! 

No, my dear neighbour, we are 
not shifting, responsibilities, we 
are merely admitting our failure 
to correct the society What else 
could we do? We were up against 
an hostile world, and the only 
people who would listen to our 
sermons were our own children 
(or was 1t their compulsion) 

Every night before going to 
bed, perhaps we both read to our 


sons the following lines from 
Isaiah 
“They shall beat theu swords into 
plowshares and their spears into 
prunning hooks Nation shall not 
lift up sword against Nation, neither 
shall they learn war any more" 


Let our sons enter where we 
failed Let them join hands across 
the border and make a solemn 
declaration that their fathers have 
fought the last of the wars. d 

No more Never again 

Let's do 1t NOW so that I can 
die 1n peace 

Yours, as ever, / 

Your neighbour 


" 





SRI LANKA 


Scenario After North-Eastern Provincial Poll 


ADITI PHADNIS 


LECTIONS to the north-eastern province of Sri 
Lanka could not have taken place in a more 

hostile political environment | Hostilities between the 
LTTE and the IPKF had reached a new high in the 
period just preceding the elections, the presence of 
the IPKF, however desirable from the Tamil point 
of view, was to the Sinhalese, a foreign army on 
alien soil, 1n the east, the Sinhala areas held out the 
dismal prospect of deserted election booths because 
of the threat issued by the ultra-nationalist Janata 
Vimukti Peramuna (JVP) The uncontested election 
in the north earlier, which the Eelam People’s Revo- 
lutionary Liberation Front (EPRLF) had won by 
default, was projected by the LTTE to be only con- 
firmation of the fact that the north-east provincial 
council elections was béing propped up by the 
Government of India to instal puppets after a 
nominal electoral exercise 

All this notwithstanding; polling varied from 
597 per cent in Amparai and 9893 per cent in 
Kalmunai 

How does one explain this pattern of the electoral 
performance? How does the outcome reflect the 
gound reality of political support enjoyed by the 
various Tamil groups? Can it be assumed that the 
EPRLF enjoys as massive a mandate as it electo1al 
tesults show? Particularly in the districts of Trin- 
comalee, Batticaloa and Amparai where there 1s a 
mix of Sinhala, Tamil and Muslim population? 

To answer these questions, it 1s necessary to take a 


look at the electoral history of the province and the 


extremely complicated voting procedure inherent in 
the propoitional representation system under which 
the voter has primarily to choose a party and subse- 
quently opt for the individual candidate of each 
party Technically, the great merit of the system 1s 
that ıt gives the individual voter the chance to weed 
out those considered undesirable on the party 
list More than that, since the winning candidate 
has to marshall a fixed percentage of votes, he has 
to have a measure of acceptability among all ethnic 
groups 

This did not happen 1n the poll for a number of 
reasons For one thing, there appears to have been 
a superwearing apathy among the Sinhala minority 
constituency to participate in the election. For 
instance, in Trincomalee the EPRLF and the Sri 
Lanka Muslim Congress (SLMC) won five seats 
each It would be preposterous for the EPRLF to 
assume that the Sinhalese who in the 1981 census 
constituted 33 per cent of the population, voted for 
ıt ın such overwhelming numbers as to enable it to 
win so many seats Besides,'the voter turnout in 
Trincomalee (53 per cent) was the lowest 1n all the 
three districts. 
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On the other hand, that the SLMC woh the othef 
five seats in the, districts ıs the clear indication of 
their massive voter turnout How does one explain 
this phenomenon? 

Partly, of course, there was the intimidation of 
the JVP However, the JVP presence 1n the district 
1s by no means on such a scale as to inhibit the 
electorate The other explanation is that the two 
major Sinhalese parties, namely the UNP and the 
SLFP, made their presence conspicuous by their 
absence from the electoral arena, the SLFP , because 
of its general boycott of the provincial council 
elections, and the UNP for reasons best known to 


‘its leadership Had these two parties participated in 


the elections 1n their full strength, the EPRLF would 
not have had a batsman's wicket all to itself. 

Yet, the strength of the Sinhalese electorate 1n the 
north-eastern province is by no means as negligible 
as the results seem to reflect Inthe Trincomalee 
district comprising three constituencies (Seruwila, 
Trincomalee and Mutur), the UNP had won two 
seats with the Sri Lanka Freedom Party (SLFP) 
following close behind and the Tamil United 
Liberation Front (TULF) virtually edged with a 
single seat 1n the 1977 parliamentary elections. 

Same was the tell-tale story in Amparai where the 
UNP had won four of the five seats with the TULE 
bagging a lone seat, In the provincial elections 
which unlike Trincomalee, the UNP did ccntest the 
UNP could boast of only one seat 1n the district 

If ths Sinhalese appear to have lost by default, the 
election has led to the consolidation of the Muslim 
electorate which has now emerged on the political 
map as a distinct’ political grouping From fragments 
oí electoral data appearing 1n the Indian newspapers, 
1t appears that the Muslims have voted for Muslims, 
the Sinhalese have not voted at all and the tamil 
(about 60 per cent of them) have voted for the 
EPRLF Going by this data, the success of the Sri 
Lanka Muslim Congress has also been phenomenal. It 
appears to have fielded Muslim candidates in Sinhala 
majority areas where normally Sinhala candidates 
would have been assured of victory But because of 
the low turnout of Sinhalese voters, Muslims curious- 
ly have been endowed with the responsibility of pro- 
tecting the interest of the sinhalese as well 

This development presents a curious paradox The 
Sinhalese did not vote in the election on account of 
the threat by the JVP. But the Muslim Congress 1s 
part of the Opposition SLFP-led Democratic Peoples’ 
Alliance. This alliance 1s sympathetic to the JVP 
and has recently promised a separate Muslim ‘region’ 
to be carved out of the eastern province. The 
EPRLF 1s opposed to this alliance But the support 
of the Muslims ıs imperative if the provincial coucil 
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Parliament finally walked outin protest at the time 
this bill was passed and performed "'Satyagraha" on 
the Galle Face Green adjommg parliament, they 
were set upon by a gang of hooligans, 1nstigated by 
the Government's back benchers, beaten up and 
driven around on the Green The Tamil Parliament- 
arians ran with only the underwear on, as their 
dhoties had been pulled out. The Sinhala Parlia- 
mentarians enjoyed this sight from the windows of 
the Parliament House. 

The third major factor 1s the nationalisation policy 
of the Sinhala Governments: P 

(a) Nationalisation of foreign insurance com- 
panies, foreign oil companies, tea and rubber estates, 
and the Royal Navy in Trincomalee where thous- 
ands of Tamils were employed, created a major un- 
employment crisis among the Tamils as the Sinhala 
only policy was thrust on these establishments This 
happeriéd 1n the late 1950s 

(b) Nationaljsation of schools and colleges by 
Sirmavo Bandaranaike in (he early 1960s was a 
severe blow to the younger generation of the Tamils. 
Most of the schools in the North and East were 
established by foreign missioneries and. funds were 
made available to these schools in plenty for their 
upkeep and the staff The children in the North and 
East walked into the universities 1n large numbers 
The Sinhala Governments, instead of raising the 
standards of education in the South and thus 
improving their lot, nationalised the schools, and 
transferred to the South highly qualified teachers 
from the North and East This demoralised both the 
teachers and students of the North and East and the 
standard of education in the Tamil areas started to 
fall. Further with a view to preventing Tamil 
students from entering the universities in large num- 
bers stringent measures on minority admissions such 
as mediawise standardisation of marks and propor- 
tional intake on racial basis were introduced This 
resulted 1n a number of qualified students being shut 
out of the universities 

It cannot be disputed that the “Sinhala only" 
policy and the nationalisation of schools were the 
two major causes for the racial segregation of 
children This was further aggravated by the change 
of texts and distortion of events ın most school 
books, especially the Sinhala history books that has 
led to the present crisis. 

Even the present Government has revealed its 
communal attitude to education by its actions. 
Before the arrival of the IPKF in the North and East, 
education was ata standstill 1n those areas due to 
militant activities, But the schools in other areas of 
the island functioned normally. The Government at 
this stage did not offer any alternatives to the 
children of the North and East to continue their 
education Thanks to the Indian Government, they 
not only allowed: Tamil children to commence edu- 
cation in Tamil Nadu but also offered various 
facilities. j 

With the Sinhala only slogan the prefix Sinhala 


-Sırı was mtroduced in 1956 ın the motor vehicles 


registration numbers which led to loud protests in 


+ the North and East 


The Tamil nation will not forget how all the 


\ 


members of the Federal Party, including the members 
of Parliament were imprisoned by Sirimavo 
Bandaranaike in the army camp at Panagoda in 
South Sri Lanka for over six months when they 
staged a non-violent protest in the North and East 
during 1961-62 — ın the Mahatma’s terms it was 
civil disobedience, non-cooperation, boycott all 
lumped together as passive resistance \ 

Every time a Sinhala Government failed to subject 
the Tamils to its way of thinking it has resorted to 
hooliganism Even when the Sinhala political parties 
clash with each other, the Tamils are finally their 
target and the whole incident turns communal This 
has happened in 1956, 1958, 1971, 1977 and 1983. 
It 1s useful to note here that in 1958 when the riots 
were on, on the first day at 1130 pm. GG 
Ponnambalam (Sr), telephoned Bandaranaike and 
requested that the state’s forces be called out to 
arrest the situation Bandaranaike's first question was 
“Have, they had enough?" This was the reaction of 
the Prime Minister of the country 

In 1948, just after independence, the Indian 
Tamils who were the backbone of the 1:sland's eco- 
nomy, were disfranchised and they had no represen- _ 
tation ın Parliament. Similarly the island’s Tamils 
have been disfranchised from August 1983 and they 
have no representatives ın Parliament to speak for * 
them This was another brainchild of JR J in the 
same breath, he has said 1n public on various occa- 
sions that thosé who have taken to the gun should 
be killed and that ıs what his aımy and police are 
down 

The Lanka Sama Samaja Party of which Dr N M. 
Perera was the leader, opposed the Sinhala Only 
bill in Parliament in 1956, and advocated parity of 
status for Sinhala and Tamil They spoke of it even 
in the North and East, But finally in. 1970 for the 
sake of power and prestige of office under Sirimavo, 
Bandaranaike they completely reversed their ideals 
This 1s true of the Sinhala politicians Such repeated 
actions have led to-the Tamils distrusting the 
Sinhalese for ever 

As long as the Tamils in Sri Lanka remained 
divided into different groups, ıt was quite easy for 
the Simhala political groups to wean the Tamil 
groups to their side and win over their opponents to 
power But once the Tamils united as ın the late 
1970s ıt was very difficult for the Sinhala groups 
and in fact they even got jolted This made J.R. 
Jayewardene send the Tamil representatives out of 
Parliament ın 1983 by unfair means. However he 
was shrewd to trap two “Tamils even against the 
Constitutión Further at the local elections in 1982, 
the District Development Councils in the North and 
East had Tamil majority representations — eyen cent 
per cent representation m some There again J.R. 
and his Government curtailed finances for these 
councils and indirectly forced them to remain dor- 
mant and wither away. 


X 


SUCH have been the bitter experiences of the Tamils 
for the past 40 years The present confrontation of 
the Tamil youths with the Sinhala Government can- 

(Continued on Page 30) 





SRI LANKA North-east Sri Lanka, a new chapter has opened up for the Tamils in 
CEN CMM Sri Lanka At this point, it is. worth 1ecalling the background of 
i Tamils’ struggle in the egion This contribution from a Tamil citizen 

a in Sri Lanka.ts reproduced from The Hindu (November 29, 1988). __ 


\ Genesis of Tamils’ Struggle 
N. VASUDEVAN 


Í IstoRY shows that it has always been a problem 

for the Tamils of this island to live with honour, 
self-respect, security and as rightful citizens ever 
since the British 1ulers left in February 1948 Since 
this day Tamils have only been used as pawns by the 
majority community to gain their political ends and 
win over their own opponents Any number of pleas 
by the elected representatives of the Tamils in Parla- 
ment or any form of democratic agitation outside 
Parliament by the Tamils over the years have fallen 
on deal ears of the Sinhalà majority and thus they 
have used their might to suppress the Tamils. 
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THESE are some of the major events ın the struggle 
by the Tamils of this, island to lve with honour, 
dignity and selfrespect 

First the /decision of the Sinhala Government in 
1948 to have a national flag The lon with two 
stripes to represent the Tamils and the Muslims was 
chosen as the symbol The stripes are placed ın front _ 
of the sword held by the Sinha which implies the 
complete wiping out of the minorities anytime (There 

ave been attempts to do so on many occasions) In 

debate on this 1ssue in Parliament, the then 
member for Jaffna, GG Ponnambalam (Sr) speak- 
mg against the flag said, “‘... this ıs an hour of unity, 
of pride, of achievement . Are you going to convert 
this occasion into what history will record as a tribal 
success ? This is essentially an occasion for display 
and ‘exercise of virtues and statesmanship The 
honourable members know that with the weight of 
members, a resolution can be carried in this House 
They are holding big guns over us and appealing 
that we give in to this resolution This 1s not the 
occasion for a design, but the association and 
principles behind the flags that should inspire the 
people Do you want to create right at the incep- 
tion of a new era a germ of suspicion, of enmity and 
animosity as you unfurl this flag to celebrate Inde- 
pendence.. ? I demand on the floor of this House 
that every section of the people of this country must 
feel that they have a place 1n the independence, must 
feel that they can hold their heads erect Do you 
want to deny that to us? Would you deny it? . 
(column 3489, 3491 — January 16, 1948 Hansard) 
These words fell on deaf ears 

Next 1s the colonisation schemes of the Sinhala 
Governments on the pretext of agricultural expan- 
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sion 
(a) D S. Senanayake, the first Prime Minister, 
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With the election and the setting-up of an elected government in 





initiated the Inginiagala scheme in Batticaloa district 
jn 1949, now known as Amparai constituency 

(D SW R D Bandaranaike started the Pathavia 
scheme ın the Mullaithivu district and various fishing 
villages in Mannar, Mullaithivu district and Trinco- 
malee (known today as Kokkai and Nayaru) The 
outcome of this was a Sinhala constituency Seru- 
wela, 1n Trincomalee district 

(c) The Indian Tamils who for generations have 
toiled in the plantation areas of this island and who 
were terrorised and chased away by the Sinhala 
thugs in the 1970s were given private land and 
settled 1n the Vavunia and Mullaithivu districts — 
the Dollar Farm and the Kent Farm by the Gandhi 


Seva Sangham These people were also provided . 


with water pumps, seed paddy for cultivation,, 
schooling facilities for their children and other 
essential amenities out of pubhc contributions. 
These were completely destroyed by the present 
Government and Sinhala thugs and reconvicted 
criminals released from prisons were settled on these 
farms, just before the 1983 disturbances What more, 
even the leaders of the Gandhian movement were - 
imprisoned and finally killed 1n the prison 1n 1983 

SWRD Bandaranaike introduced in 1956, the 
“Sinhala only Bill" This was vehemently opposed 
by the Tamils both in Parliament and outside 1n a 
democratic manner 

G.G. Ponnambalam, MP for Jaffna, then said — 
“Introduction of the Sinhala only policy will un- 
doubtedly result 1n the division of the country . 
Let them not say that when they were rending this 
country into two they did not contemplate that the 
steps they were taking were likely to result in a 
rupture so deep that cannot be healed. .. By this the 
Tamil people will not be prepared for regional or 
federal autonomy but a complete separation ” 
(Column 94 and 942 —Hansard, June 7, 1956) 

\ e` ] 

THIS is very important in the present context C 
Vanniasingham, M P. for Kopay said, “‘This bill is 
memorable ın that plans have been well and truly 
laid ..to do away with the Tamil speaking people... 
already by the citizenship laws of this country and 
the colonisation policy.. and by the numerous acts of 
commission and omission the Tamil people of this 
country have begun to feel that it ıs impossible for 
them to live any more under a unitary constitution". 
(column 1543, 1544 — Hansard, June 8, 1956). 

This was not all. When the Tamil members of 
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Letter from a 
Neighbour 


SA'ADAT RIZVI 


D. Neighbour, à 

Iam sorry Iam writing this 
letter to you forty years too late 
But I figure ıt 1s never too late to 
take the first step ın the right 
direction And I thought I would 
take that step before death over- 
comes my worldly pursuits 

You must, dear neighbour, 
forgive me for this inordinate 
delay 1n wriung to you, and for 
which I truly feel ashamed of 
myself While all these years 
I have been writing to people in 
faraway lands, you, somehow, 
came very low on my priority 
list. Why was this so? I just 
don’t know But mspired by 
Emilly Dickinson's Last Letter 
to the World, Y thought nobody 
but my own next-door neighbour 
should deserve my last letter 

But 1n all fairness, deat neigh- 
‘bour, let me admit that you 
also kept me waiting for your 
letter which, in all probability, 
has not been written yet 

When you come to think of 


the great many similarities we, 


share, the fact that we have not 
been on talking terms for four 


decades become unbearably 
shocking I am a migrant, just 
hke you, perhaps. You, too, 


left a land to settle in a new 
country. We probably crossed 
each other as I left my birth- 
place to make home in a new 
country I conjecture that „you 
live ın a small house in a. Delhi’s 
suburb I, too, live 1n a Karachi 
suburb. Like me, youalso pro- 
bably married a woman who 1s a 
migrant, just like my wife And 
my wife, like yours, 15 a proud 


mother and a housewife who feels , 


happy 1n looking after her family 

The similarities continue 

You probably have two college- 
going sons, like I have, and you 
probably have problems meeting 
their educational expenses, the 
same Way I do. We often try, with 
httle success, to trim expenses 
hére and there so that the kids 


~ 
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could have a trouble-free edu- 
cation, almost exactly the same 
way you and your wife do And 
you and I, dear neighbour, have 
both turned grey hair wrecking 
our mind on how to make our 
Sons good critizens worthy of 
Serving the mankind when the 
world around us looks ready to 
go up in flames 

Three hundred years ago, dear 
neighbour, Hobbes described 
woild as ‘nasty, brutish, short 
and poor’ I wonder where we 
have come out There are bomb 
blasts, indiscriminate slaughter of 
the innocent and homes are blown 
apait The drug-traffickers sell 
their deadly stuff and gun-runners 
have decorated their outlets with 
most sophisticated weaponry 
Looks like the whole world has 
ganged up against us, the two 
people who have no other desne 
but to live 1n peace 

Like you, I, too, often have a 


feeling that Iam Rip Van Winkle, , 


sleeping all these years and have 
woken up to find that the world 
has gone topsy-turvy All our 
prayers, worship and humility are 
heading down the drain as extre- 
musts, racists, terrorists, commu- 
nalists, rapists and arsonists are 
about to beat us to the winning 
post As you and I watch help- 
lessly, they are spreading their 
message of hatred soaked with 
human blood 

The world talks about human 
dignity, rights and freedom, but 
you know as I do, that deep 
down its crust the world ıs a 
believer 1n subjugation, colonial- 
ism, suppression, greed and vio- 
lence of worst form 


Every day your wife and my 
wife mumble a prayer as your 
sons and my sons march off to 
their colleges. And every evening 
they silently offer a prayer of 
thanks as their respective hus- 
bands and sons make it home 
safely Living, ‘for the silent 
minority, has become a hard hat 
Job. And there is little we can do 
to defend ourselves The only 
weapon I have, and perhaps you 
have, 1s the kitchen knife which 
my wife and your wife use to cut 
vegetable And we have both 
made pledges at our respective 
ends that we will never handle 





guns 

Tn addition to the long row of 
criminals 1 have talked about 
earlier m this letter, there are also 
politicians who have joined the 
race to make the life of earthlings 
like you and I more unbearable 
While some of them on your side 
are calling for military penetra- 
tion across the border, some on 
my side have responded by pledg- 
ing to put the crescent and the 
star atop the Delhi’s Red Fort 
On the face of 1t, these rhetorics 
are merely vote-catching slogans 
but ones which could end in disas- 
trous consequences for people like 
you and me 

These slogans also underline 
an acute lack of trust in each 
other's intentions And often such 
rhetorics are patronised by gov- 
ernments But dear neighbour, 
when ıt comes down to ordinary 
people like us, let me tell you 
that I don't doubt your inten- 
tions, the same way you wish me 
well Having lived through forty 
years of self-inflicting agony, 
turbulence and atrocity, we both 
have come to the simple and 
plain conclusion that we both 
wasted four decades in squabbl- 
ing We have ended up poorer 
than before and the gun-runners 
and big arms manufactures are 
richer than ever Our rising and 
mind-boggling defence budgets 
would have us believe. that! ours 
are the richest countries in the 
world, yet we have one of the 
highest infant mortality and the 
lowest literacy rates in the world 
We have no money to ‘provide 
underground transit systems for 
Delhi and Karach: and our un- 
employment rates are simply un- 
believable and our villagers are 
forced to drink unhygienic water. 
Just one per cent reduction in 
our respective defence budgets 
would make available enormous 
sums of money for health, educa- 
tion and social welfare You see, 
even our problems and their pos- 
sible solutions are similar. You 
and 1 are seeking just one per cent 
cut in our respective defense 
budgets so that your children, my 
children and the children all over 
our respective countries may have 
a peaceful future. They havea 
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'raped ıt only means the. next generation will be 
better looking ’ There were only six women and six 
men in Lahore who dared voice protest at that time 
against military action We were, of course, jailed. 

AD. The general impression is that the women’s 
movement in Pakistan 1s a middle class movement 
Is ıt true? 

TMA: No, itis not Let me tell you, launching 
any movement has been tough. And it is only middle 
class women who get publicity, for various reasons 
The poor women and their struggles do not receive 
any publicity. Just a month ago, 1n October, we had 
a Kisan-Mazdoor Conference. It was attended by 
5,000 delegates. But ıt received no publicity. 

AD: Are there women members in trade unions? 

TMA There are, but very few, Industry 1s also 
not very developed We have dock workers, rail 
workers, and workers of small factories There are 
veiy few women workers in industry There are 
more 1n the fields 

AD Has the divorce rate gone up? 

TMA. It has You may call me conservative, but 
I think it has gone up because women nowadays 
tolerate nothing 

AD Do you have contraceptive facilities? 

TMA’ In a limited way The Americans insist 
upon it. Then the growing population has also got 
to be controlled. Contraceptives are available, but 
not very widespread. 

AD- Do you deseribe yourself as a feminist? 

TMA I don’t know iffama femmisitor not I 
certainly fight for women's nghts. During the Zia 
regime, 1n two Villages two landlords stripped some 
women naked and paraded them. One made them 
dance in public We went out on the streets to pro- 
test No serious action was taken against the 
culpiits. 

Then there was the case of a blind girl. She had 
been raped and she got pregnant. The court asked 
how she could recognise the man who raped her and 
let the accused go free. We protested against that 
too I don't know if all this 1s feminism or not 

AD How many times were you jailed? 

TMA- (Laughs) Many times. First time I was 
imprisoned in the winter month. And I was not even 
given a bed or a blanket It was terrible. The next 
time the police came for me. I asked them to wait, 
washed my hair, packed my clothes and bedding and 
,went with them 

AD How long did they keep you 1n jai? 

TMA The first ‘time ıt was for three months. 
Then off and on for a week, a fortnight The point 
18, they didn’t jail people for long. They just instilled 
the fear of being jailed They would knock on the 
door at three 1n the morning, so that you are dazed, 
terror-struck That 1s a method of fascism 

AD And you expect liberalisation? 

TMA: There already ıs, since Z1a’s death. Or else 
I wouldn't have been able to come here. 

an; Have attıtudes of people changed towards 

ou 

TMA: In 1971 when we said there should be no 
military action against Bangladesh or we would lose 
1t, we were dubbed as traitors The magistrate asked 
me not to apologise, but just express regrets for my 
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rebellious mood. I refused and went to jail for 15 
days with eleven of my friends. Later when news 
came on television that the army had surrendered in 
Bangladesh, people came and kissed my hands. They 
said’ “Now we know you were talking in our 
interest.’ It has been a painful process Building 
this organisation against such heavy odds. But we 
have sustained. That is the main thing. And we have 
grown very slowly true, but grown wehave, You 
know, never on this sub-continent were so many 
women and children tortured as under Zia's rule in 
twelve and a half years We can't forget a single day 
of that period. à 

AD What 1s the general feeling 1n Pakistan about 
India? 

TMA We want friendship The people want 
friendship with India In 1950, only two-three years 
after the bloodbath, for the first time the border at 
Amritsar was opened for Indians to come and watch 
cricket I was there and when the Indians came, the 
tongawallahs refused to take money from them, fruit 
vendors refused money They were taken to their old 
homes in Lahore and the new residents said “Stay 
here, in your own houses " This bond can't break. 
Whatever the stooges of American imperialists may 
do, and Zja was their biggest stooge, the people love 
each other 


Sumit: Superpower Ostracized 
(Contd. from page 3) 

show. We feel now that the ball ıs in the American 
court." King Hussein of Jordan (whose decision on 
July 31, 1988 to sever his. country's links with the 
Israeli occupied West Bank hastened the PNC’s 
proclamation of an imdependent Palestinian state) 
and President Hosni Mubarak of Egypt spoke 1n the 
same vein But the US eventually voluntarily chose 
to go along with the Israeli hawks thereby dealing a 
heavy blow to the peace process 1n the region 

In this background it 1s all the more necessary to 
redouble pressure on the US to change its stand and 
help in the convening of an international conference 
on Palestine with the full participation of the PLO. 
There 1s no doubt the danger of many falling 
prey to cynicism inthe prevailing circumstances. 
But that would lead nowhere Time and again 1t has 
been proved that the world’s enlightened public 
opinion has the capability, ın the ultimate analysis, 
to prevail over fanaticism and demagogy. The US 
authorities must also be forced to see reason and 
understand the fallacy of the couise they have 
adopted by the step against Arafat In trying to 
ostracize Arafat and deny him permission to speak 
at the UN headquarters they themselves in effect 


. stand today ostracized ın the world arena A sad 


spectacle indeed for a superpower of the stature of 
the USA! C]. (November 30) 


NEXT WEEK 
Mainstream 


will carry special articles on China in view of 
. Prime. Minister Rajiv Gandhi's forthcoming visit 
to that country. 
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PAKISTAN 


Fundamentalists Defeated, Women Won 


TAHIRA MAZHAR ALI 
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Tahira Mazhar Ali ıs the General Secretary of the Demccratic Women's Association (D WA) of 


Pakistan 


She was in New Delhi last week to atterd the Seventh Congress of Afro-Asian Peoples’ 


Solidarity Organisation (AAPSO) In this interview to Anjali Deshpande she speaks of the victory 
of Benazir Bhutto in the recent Pak elections and the struggle being waged by Pakistani women 
against impertalist-backed fundamentalism. —Editor 





AD: Are you happy with the prospect of Benazir 
Bhutto being the Prime Minister of Pakistan? 

TMA: I am happy for two reasons One, the 
elections have proved that the fundamentalist lobby 
has been defeated The mullahs kept on saying 
women had less brains than men. But Benazir’s 
victory has proved that the Jamaat-e-Islami’s propa- 
ganda was not accepted by the people 

Then there 1s the law which says two women are 

‘equal to one man on the witness stand. Well, if 
Benazir becomes the Prime Minister, she can’t be 
said to be half-a-man. The PM has to be whole. And 
with her I will become whole. The women of Pakis- 
tan will become whole. 

AD: What do you expect of the new regime, 
especially if 1t 15 headed by Benazir? ; 

TMA: No regime comes and says. here are your 
rights, take them It hasn't happened ın your coun- 
try either. Even under Benazir, we will have to, and 
we will continue to, fightfor our rights. 

AD: What are the main struggles launched by 
DWA? 

TMA It is a small organisation of a thousand 
members. And our fight had become one with the 
fight to restore democracy The Zia regime was 
against the Geneva accord on Afghanistan. So we, 
the women, went out on the streets and collected 
100,000 signatures of ordinary people in just three 
days in favour of the accord and its implementation, 
and sent 1t to the Foreign Office. That was the first 
time the young women realised that they could go to 
the people and discuss things Otherwise it was 
almost impossible to launch struggles with the kind 
of terrorisation going on. 

AD: What kinds of jobs are women employed in 
and what 1mpact has religious obscurantism had on 
the employment of women? 

TMA: Women are doctors, nurses, teachers, tele- 
phone operators, secretaries and are also employed 
im garment industry and administration. In rural 
areas they work ın the fields. In administration ıt is 
regarded as a bad thing to promote women to the 
highest levels. We are struggling for ıt. The impact 
of obscurantism was felt, most of all, in the univer- 
sities There are cases of women professors being 
spat at because they smiled Some women left their 
jobs because of such harassment. Co-education is 
being discouraged, 
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AD, In the fields are women paid equal wages and 
1s there a law that deciees it? 

TMA: There 1s a law for equal wages But they 
are not paid. Just as ıt happens here, I suppose 

AD Have attitudes towards employed women 
changed? 

TMA They have. Ten years ago the parents of an 
employed girl would apologetically tell the prospec- 
tive groom that their daughter works just to while 
away her time Now the grooms go looking for an 
employed girl Growing economic crisis has also 
affected outlooks 

AD: Is there great insistence on purdah? 

TMA. There is, by the mulluhs, but who wears 1t? 
Only about 10 per cent of women do, that too in the 
middle classes In the fields women labourers don't 
were puidah. And neither do the elite women. 

AD: You must know about bride-burning for 
dowry in India. Do you also face this problem? 

TMA: Oh, yes, we are learning fast from you. 
Dowry is a widespread problem Although bride- 
burning is rare, it has begun occurring The poor take 
debts to pay dowries The weddings, especially those 
of the elite, are very ostentatious affairs The celebra- 
tions go on for ten days There 1s a law against dowry. 
But nobody implements ıt. Our late President Zia 
himself used to grace these ostentatious weddings 

We know about the dowry deaths in India We 
even held a meeting when three unmarried girls in 
Kanpur committed. suicide. We were very saddened 
by it. 

Another thing that you have, but we don’t, 1s 
female foeticide. Discover the sex of the child before 
birth and abort it — we don’t have that as yet. But, 
Inshallah, 1t will start ın our country also We learn 
very fast from you 

AD: And rape? How big 1s the problem and did 
the military and police use it as terror tactics? 

TMA Political women were not raped. Otherwise 
custodial rapes do take place Women have con- 
ceived and given birth to children in jails The mili- 
tary did not use rape as a means of terrorisation 
But I must tell you that when reports came in from 
Bangladesh ın 1971 that our military was raping 
women as part of the military action, there was very 
httle sympathy forthese women We were dubbed 
traitors for believing those reports and protesting 
Even women said; 'If the Bangladeshis are being 


PNC declaration as ''a' further step in the Arab 
terrorist organisation's war against Israel's existence" 
— something that even such a rabid pro-Israeli 
leader as Margaret Thatcher, the UK Premier, has 
found difficult to approve. The Israeli authorities’ 
reaction to the PLO’s display of what Arafat des- 
cribed as “moderation, flexibility and realism" was 
a throwback into the dungeon of confrontation 
adding grist to the mill of those in the PLO who had 
ridiculed the Arafat approach on the ground that 
Israel knew only the language of armed onslaught. 

The Reagan administration has reinforced the 
recalcitrance of the Israeli Right But 1n the process 
it has revealed its inability to determine the course 
of events in the Middle East Rather, by parroting 
cold war rhetoric against the PLO bereft of any 
substance at a time. when a® totally different situa- 
tion should emerge through bold statesmanship 
on all sides, Washington has testified its weakness 
before the Jewish lobby in the US Playing second 
fiddle to such elements brings out the chinks in the 
armour of the mighty USA, so much so that ıt stands 
thorougly isolated in the world bodies, with even 
Thatcher’s Britain hesitant to extend wholehearted 
support, 

Some other developments are also quite revealing. 
James Baker III, tipped to succeed Shultz as the new 
Secretary of State after the ceremonial installation 
of the Bush administration in the White House, has 
reportedly expressed surprise at the US decision 
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Observers in the US are of the considered view that 
such a measure might damage US credibility in the 
Middle East beyond repair For the entire Arab 
world, Egypt and Saud: Arabia included, are behind 
Arafat today, and the reservations of Libya and 
Syria notwithstanding, neither of them has actively 
opposed the PNC decision As for the rest of the 
world, the US alienation in Europe on this issue is 
to be seen to be believed 
The US step is definitely a sharp turnabout from 
what Richard Murphy, the US Assistant Secretary 
of State, had told the House Foreign Affairs Sub- 
committee on Europe and the Middle East on 
October {3 “Above all", he had then said, ‘‘we 
need to create an environment of moderation that 
will encourage all sides to move closer to the nego- 
tiating table." And he had outlined the fundamen- 
tals of a settlement as a comprehensive peace; 
negotiations on the basis of UN Security Council 
resolutions 242 (1967) and 338 (1973) including the 
principle of exchange of territory for peace; security 
for all states 1n the region, importance of realising 
the legitimate rights, including political rights of 
the Palestinian-people and an 1nitial agreement link- 
ed to early negotiations on a final solution of the 
problem 
Soon after the PNC meet, Arafat said: “‘Our 
political declaration contains moderation, flexibility 
and realism which the West has been urging us to 
(Continued on Page 5) 
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of interference in Afghanistan Though the 
Americans have not been able to block her coming 
to power, they are pressing for the retention in the 
Cabinet of two of their favourites, Shahibzada 
Yakub Khan and Mahbub-ul-Haq The Army 
cannot come back to power, but at the same time 
it refuses to quit 

Benazir Bhutto’s coming to power 1s undoubtedly 
a magnificent triumph However, she faces the 
prospect of very difficult days ahead when the forces 


that could not block her way to power would be 
active 1n continuously nibbling at her regime and 
thereby disrupting 1t The road ahead seems to 
be strewn with munefields, both indigenous and 
imported It ıs only the strength of the mass 
support within the country that can sustain her, and 
itis for her and for the leaders of the PPP to 
sharpen the vigilance of the people against any 
attempt at subverting democracy in Pakistan 

November 30 NC. 
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COMMENTARY 


Superpower Ostracized 
SUMIT CHAKRAVARTTY 


HE sudden decision of the US administration 

against providing visa to Yasser Arafat, Chair- 
man of the Palestine Liberation Organisation (PLO), 
in a bid to prevent him from addressing the UN 
General Assembly on the issue of Palestine 1s not 
just "unfortunate" as the Government of India has 
chosen to observe following the incident, but down- 
right condemnable It 1s more so because there 1s 
little doubt ın anyone’s mind that Washington in the 
last days of President Reagan has willfully permitted 
itself to be pressurised by the powerful Israeli lobby 
in the US that has all along clung to hysterically 
anti-Arab postures conforming to the stand of the 
extreme Right in Israel proper 

The alibi given for refusal of permission 1s speci- 
ous and does not hold any water It 1s likewise 
ludicrous for 1n the prepared State Department state- 
ment the US authorities reportedly ‘acknowledged 
the obligation of the United States under the UN 
Headquarters Agreement not to impose any 1mpedi- 
ments to transit people invited by the world organis- 
ation”. Lurking behind the statement was a feeling 
of guilt that got exposed in the aforementioned 
admission. But applying the same double standards 
that have accompanied US policies in the Third 
World since the Vietnam war, the State Department 
spokesman asserted the “right to exclude people if 
they pose a ‘security threat". 

In Washington's eyes, Arafat belonged to that 
category of people Why? Because of all persons, 
George Shultz, the US Secretary of State and archi- 
tect of the initiatives launched earlier this year in 
search of a Middle East peace process, had 
announced the decision since the US had "convinc- 
ing evidence" that elements of the PLO had engaged 
in terrorsm against Americans and others, and 
Arafat as the PLO chief allegedly “knew, condoned 
and lent support to" besides being “‘accessory”’ to 
such terrorism 

The legitimate question that arises ıs Why did 
the US suddenly wake up to this “role” of Arafat 
who was allowed entry to the UN through the issue 
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of an US visa in 1974? The timing 1s significant It 
has come close on the heels of the PLO chief’s 
dramatic proclamation of an independent Palestine 
state on November 15 at the end ofa three-day 
meeting of the Palestine National Council, the orga- 
nisation’s parliament-in-exile, im Algiers. This 
declaration reflected a highly flexible position taken 
by the PLO For while announcing the formation of 
an independent state of Palestine in the Israeli- 
occupied West Bank and Gaza strip with east 
Jerusalem as its capital, Arafat underlined that this 
proclamation was based 9n the UN resolution 181 
of 1947 that partitioned the territory of Palestine 
between “‘independent Arab and Jewish states" an 
implicit recognition. of the existence of Israel that 
the PLO had so far refused to grant Similarly, the 
PNC meet stressed that the UN resolutions—242 of 
1967 and 338 of 1973—constitute the foundation of 
negotiations for any peaceful settlement. Note- 
worthy 1s that these resolutions uphold the Israeli 
demand for secure borders but combine it with 
return of the occupied territories. On his part, 
Arafat has coupled these with the Palestinians’ right 
of self-determination (thereby overcoming a lacuna 
of those resolutions) that only the fanatic and the 
demented would refuse to endorse l 

The fact ıs that as thıngs stand at present Arafat 
and his followeis (of the Al-Fatah group) constituting 
the bulk of the PNC members as well as the majority 
within the PLO, and enjoying massive support 
among the young generation of Palestinians engaged 
in the intefada or uprising 1n the occupied territories 
have gone more than half way to find a reasonable 
solution of the Middle East conflict However, even 
as wide sections of the democratic opinion within 
Israel were not averse to respond positively to such 
a step on the part of the PLO, the Right-wing Likud 
party’s coalition Government with the backing of the 
highly anti-Arab orthodox Jewish religious groups 
(whose showing ın the recent elections to the Israeli 
parliament or Knesset was striking to say the least) 
took a diammetrically opposite stand It assailed the 
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EDITOR’S NOTEBOOK: 


Road Ahead for Benazir 


Benazir BHUTTO'S accession to Prime Ministership 1s undoubtedly 
a watershed in Pakistan politics Apart from the fact that a 

woman has been voted to power in a country which has so long 
been sought to be kept under the tutelage of reactionary forces, the 
exit of the military dictatorship that her trrumph symbolises, ıs of 
historic significance not only for Pakistan but for the entire South 
Asian region as well 

Benazir’s road to power has predictably not been strewn with 
roses, roses all the way The alignment of forces m Pakistan on 
the morrow of General Z1a’s death was such that one could hardly 
predict with confidence that her PPP would win an easy majority 
Rather, the calculation of the ruling clique ın Pakistan was that her 
path to power could be thwarted by the Islamic Democratic Alliance 
round the then ruling Muslim League, to be backed by the Army 
and also by the Americans The coordinator of these three elements 
could be located ın the presidency of mild-mannered Ghulam Ishaq, 
who personally enjoys the confidence of Washington and who was 
a party to the overthrow and liquidation of Zulfiqar Ah Bhutto 
The calculation of this trio was that Benazir’s PPP would not be 
able to muster more than 70 or 75 seats in the National Assembly, 
while the powerful Inter-services Intelligence put 1t at below 70 

However, those calculations went wrong as the Islamic. Demo- 
cratic Alliance fared badly at the poll — much worse than what its 


. patrons expected with all the lavish spending of resources and 


demonstration of official backing. 

As Benazir emerged from the election as the most 1mportant figure 
with a clear claim to Prime Ministership, the game of blocking her 
passage to power was started 1n full swing Protracted talks with her 
were undertaken by President Ishaq, the Axmy Chief and even by the 
American Ambassador, an extraordinary manner of respecting 
Pakistan's sovereignty While Benazir Bhutto kept her cool with 
them all, listening to them more than giving away, she at the same 
time kept up a running dialogue with the public through the press, 
recalling that the flouting of the electoral verdict of 1970 had led to 
the disintegration of Pakistan and the creation. of Bangladesh, and 
warning that if this were repeated this time, the integrity of the 
present Pakistan would also be jeopardised She had a strong case 
on this count as her PPP had done exceedingly well even 1n the 
Assembly election in Sind In this exercise Benazir has shown a 
degree of political maturity which many others in such a station may 
not have mastered 

The forces opposed to untrammelled democratic functioning in 
Pakistan have had to acquiesce 1n Benazir Bhutto’s coming to power, 
but it has indeed been rather painful for them to be reconciled to the 
new realities The Army lobby wants the continuation of the policy 
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What, then, does the Hindu-Muslim unity consist in, and how can it be 
best promoted? The answer is simple. It consists in our having a common 
purpose, a:common goal, and common sorrows. It is best promoted 
by cooperating in order to reach the common goal, by sharing one 
another’s sorrows and by mutual toleration. A common goal we have. 
We wish this great country of ours to be greater and self-governing We 
have enough sorrows to share; and today, seeing that the Muhammadans 
are deeply touched on the question of the Khilafat and their cause is 
just, nothing can be so powerful for winning Muhammadan friendship 
for the Hindu as to give his whole-hearted support to the claim. 
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Sardesai : Congress Problem 
(Continued from page 14) 


of jobs for the sons of the soil comes forward. Back- 
ward regions raise the demand for steel factories and 
public sector projects Language groups feel that 
they are treated as second class citizens. Tamihians 
speak of the North versus the South, sometimes even 
of Aryans against non-Aryans Muslim reaction- 
aries buttress their power by raising the cry of 
“Islam in danger" to thwart progressive and demo- 
cratic movements of the Muslim masses The most 
extremely backward areas ofthe country are all 
tribal areas There, cultural oppression is super- 
imposed on economic exploitation and political 
oppression Their search for identity and economic 
progress creates an urge for independent statehood 

Jn all such cases, it has to be realised that the 
shoe really pinches The development of monopoly 
capital necessarily accentuates all manner of dispari- 
ties, inequalities, discriminations, injustices and so 
on, 1n addition to intensifying economic misery. 

But the danger lies in this that attempts to redress 
genuine grievances on the strength of the unity of 
traditional loyalties do not solve the problems in- 
volved Unity based on traditional social formations 
very easily lends itself to abuse by vested interests 
within such formations. Jt does not help those who 
are really exploited and oppressed within each for- 
mation On the contrary, ıt is exploited by the 
exploiters ın each formation for their own selfish 
interest against the mass of their own brethren. 

The Shiv Sena started by demanding jobs and 
housing for Maharashtrian youth unemployed in 
“their own city of Bombay” Very soon it became 
the weapon of all big businessmen in Bombay, both 
Maharashtrian and non-Maharashtrian, against 
the suffering youth belonging to all languages. 

In fact, bonds based on caste, religion, etc. can 
be, and are, misused not only by reactionary leaders 
of various minorities subject to discrimination, They 
can also be used by vested interests belonging to 
the majority The cry of Hinduism in danger has 
been raised by the Vishwa Hindu Parishad against 
the Scheduled Castes, Muslims and all minorities. 
The ex-Maharajas and Rajmatas are the shming 
champions of the Vishwa Himdu Parishad The 
Congress, which has traditionally espoused the cause 
of the munorities and has been criticised by reacti- 
onaries for “utilising” the minorities. as its “vote 
banks", 18 steadily Glting more and more towards 
the conservative Hindu vote . 

In brief, the capitalist path of development pur- 
sued by the Congress after coming to power has 
strengthened India’s self-reliance and political inde- 
pendence But, by the inevitable law of capitalist 
development its policies are turning into their oppo- 
site. They are aggravating mass misery They are 
seriously threatening the country's economic self- 
reliance and independence. And what is far more 
dangerous, the invaluable service rendered by the 
Congress ın the pre-independence period, that 15, 
forging the national unity of India, 1s also being jeo- 
pardised by ıt Even today it ıs not the main force 
of national destabilisation and disruption. That 
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force is imperialism and internal reaction But, its 
policies have certainly intensified various disparities 
leading to the emergence of various ‘disruptive forces 
It often compromises with and colludes with them 
That brings grist to forces that are out to dismember 
India and destroy our most precious assct, national 


unity, the s: e qua non of our survival and advance 
((To be continued) 





Dutta : Sino-Seviet Relations 
(Continued fiom page 18) 


ment on nuclear weapons would go along way in 
removing hurdles in Sino-Indian normalisation It 1s 
fortuitous that Mikhail Gorbachev has visited Delhi 
before either he or Rajiv Gandhi holds talks with the 
Chinese leaders That has enabied the two countries 
to coordinate their peace initiatives and remove any 
possible misgivings India’s relations with the Soviet 
Union, however, are too deep and wide-based to be 
affected in any adverse manner by growing Sino- 
Soviet economic and political ties In the changed 
international context where all relations are 1n a flux it 
will be a mistake to see the relations between the three 
countries as a Zero-sum-game where improvement on 
one side leads to deterioration on another What 1s 
required 1s a more sophisticated diplomatic strategy 
to enhance India’s political and economic status, 
improve the security environment, and initiate new 
peace moves towards its adversaries Growing Sino- 
Soviet economic relations will also require greater 
alertness of India for strengthening its economic and 
trade relations with the socialist states, as also with 
China. 

India and Gorbachev-led USSR share a common 
vision on most international issues It 1s im their 
common interest that China too comes to share the 
universal values and goals which underpin Indo- 
Soviet relations Normalisation of Sino-Soviet and 
Sino-Indian relations 1s essential 1f this 1s to come 
about D 
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N.C. : Pakistan 
(Contd fiom page 5) 
will beset her. But there can be 
no going back to the days of 
Zia’s ruthless dictatorship clothed 
with the trappings of funda- 
mentalist ‘bigotry. 

The historic significance of the 
democratic elections in Pakistan 
lies precisely ın this that in South 
Asia today, the days of military 
dictatorships are over What has 
happened 1n Pakistan, coming in 
the wake of Burma, is bound to 
have its wholesome repercussions 
on Bangladesh, where the politi- 
cal base of the democratic forces 
has been traditionally stronger 
General Ershad’s has been a tin- 
pot outfit compared to General 
Zia’siron rule The reactionary 
forces in Bangladesh which have 


so long been seeking inspiration 
from Pakistan and patronage 
from the oil-soaked Arab world, 
will be put to difficulty by this 
remarkable leap-forward towards 
democracy ın Pakistan 


More directly a matter of 
interest and concern for India 1s 
that these momentous develop- 
ments 1n Pakistan will have their 
impact on its relations with this 
country The democratic forces 1n 
this country shall always share 1n 
the jubilation at the victory of 
democracy in our immediate 
neighbourhood Many of the 
outstanding problems that come 
in the way of improving relations 
between the two countries will no 
doubt require patient and pains- 
taking handling before solutions 
could be reached At the same 


time, fet us not forget that the 
war-cry of the generals m Pakis- 
tan has always been against 
India, and that the most impoi- 
tant Indo-Pak agreement signed 
in Simla sixteen years ago was 
between the elected representa- 
tives of the two countries The 
prospect for reconciliation has 
certainly been enhanced with,the 
present democratic upsurge in 
Pakistan. 


To facilitate this significant 
development it ıs for India to 
take the initiative Not only ıs 
India the bigger neighbour, it has 
a long and sustained career as 
a viable practising democracy, 
and 1t 15, therefore, its privilege 
and responsibility to stand by the 
democratic forces in Pakistan. O 
(November 23). 





Amrik Singh: Indira Gandhi 
(Contd from page 10) 

priorities followed so far and inaugurate an era of 
change and thereby save the system from the disaster 
towards which it 1s now inexorably heading She 
failed to do that and therem lies her greatest 
failure 

The current phase of communalisation of the 
pohty might spill over into the nineties Perhaps 
severe social and political convulsions he ahead of 
the country and communal killings would be a part 
of it Things could take a grim turn and it 1s diffi- 
cult to anticipate what can or will happen Maybe 
things get worse before they get better But without 
‘taking too alarmist a view of ıt, one can say that 
whatever might happen on the negative side, there 
can be favourable developments on the positive 
side too 

"For all we know, 1t may not eventually turn out 
to be so bad and communalisation, however hideous, 
may not lead to a long-range distortion of the Indian 
polity. But the meluctable question 1n. India today 
is whether we can genuinely and wholeheartedly 
address ourselves to the fundamental question of 
development As far as one can judge, owing to her 
failure to actin good tme, Indira Gandhi delayed 
this task by ‘at least a quarter century, if not longer 
This 1s likely to be disputed vehemently What 
about her role in the ushering in of the Green 
Revolution? — ıt will be said. What about her 
patronage of scientific research and the establishment 
of Departments like Oceanography, ete for 1nstance? 
These would be valid objections and cannot be set 
aside s 

The fact of the matter 1s that her perception of the 
future of Indi (India as a regional and a nuclear 
power) was basically a flawed one. It was based on 
two assumptions and both of them suffered from the 
infirmity that they did not correspond to the reality. 
One was the assumption that India was a homogen- 
ous country. It most certainly isnot It 1s im the 
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process of getting homogenised In fact her policies 
hurt that process ın no small degree and put the 
clock back by severa] decades 


Secondly, she assumed that India was a strong and 
vibrant country This ıs not so India has the 
potential to become strong and vibrant But before 
that happens, those 40 per cent or so who are still 
below tlie poverty hne willhave to be enabled to get 
out of the pit of unredeemed poverty and this 1s 
what development is about In her view of things, 
this did not constitute the primary problem and that 
1s where she went wrong 


The political and economic system as 1t has func- 
tioned for over four decades has almost become 
dysfunctional She could have intervened to put 
the system on the nght rails m the early seventies 
when such intervention was called for But she 
allowed herself to be deflected by various considéra- 
tions, the most damaging of them being personal in 
nature, 


It ıs this flaw of character which was also responsi- 
ble for the mistakes she made towards the end of 
her career To say anything more than that would 
perhaps be both unfair and unnecessary Indeed it 
would be equally unnecessary to go into the details 
of how she cold-bloodedly undermined the various 
institutions of an open society — the judiciary, the 
services and so on The analysis offered above 
implies all this and much more LJ 
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WEST BENGAL 


Scandals and Left 
Front Unity . 


BARUN DAS GUPTA PA 


BEFORE the dust raised by the Bengal Lamp controversy 
could settle, yet another controversy involving the Left 
Front and its Government has arisen 

A section of the press has sought to prove, with the help of 
some photocopies of official documents, that in 1981 the 
State Government had made a virtual gift of Rs 132 crores 
to the Calcutta Tramways Company (UK) which it was not 
at all entitled to After an initial silence, the State Govern- 
ment has now sought to refute the allegation which involves 
Jyoti Basu, the Chief Minister, late Snehangshu Acharya, the 
former ‘Advocate General, and Mohammed Amin and 
Heshim Abdul Halim, the erstwhile Ministers. of Transport 
and Law respectively 

It may be recalled that the first United. Front Government 
had taken ovet the management of the CTC ın 1967, but the 
company as such was taken over by the Congress Govern- 
ment headed by Siddhartha Shankar Ray in 1976 The 
Acquisition Act, however, did not provide for payment of 
compensation to the Company though it did provide for 
compensation to the shareholders, both Indian and foreign 
The allegation is that contrary to the provisions of the law, 
compensation was paid to the CTC ın an out-of-court settle- 
ment 

While the Forward Bloc andthe RSP have declined to 
comment on this issue, the CPI has said that for the prestige 
of the Left Front and its Government, all facts about the 
matter should be made public The Congiess, of course, is 
trying to make much of the Tiam “scandal” and its. current 
slogan 1$ Jvori Basur dm camp, Tram Company o Bengal Lamp 
(Jyoti Basu has two camps, the Tram Company and Pengal 
Lamp) Biman Mitia, leader of the West Bengal Socialist 
Party, a small constituent of the Left Front, has alleged that 
the RAW 1s behind the publication of the scandals 

'yoti Basu himself has hinted that the Centre is behind the 
Z hting of these corruption stories ın newspapers [n an 

erview to the CPI-M daily Ganashakti, the Chief Minister 

il $sad “Now that the elections are coming, the Congress-I 

X isdecided to break the Left Front and the Government 
hom within and from outside A Union Minister had openly 
stated that he would disclose a list of corrupt practices of the 
West Bengal Chief Minister within December 31, 1987 I have 
information that he tried to do’ so through the intelligence 
department of the Centre but nothing came of it Now the 
same conspiracy bas been started with the help of some news- 
papers They will do it till the Lok Sabha elections They 
have decided that in order to break the Left Front, they will 
have to attack the CPI-M and all slanders have to be centred 
on the Chief Miste: of the Left Front Government ” 

The Bengal Lamp controversy, one had hoped, would end 
with the resignation of Jatin Chakravorty, the PWD Minister 
fiom the Cabinet All the Front constituents had also said 
so at thé time But Jyoti Basu has been referring to this 
1ssue and criticising the RSP at the distriét conferences of the 
CPI-M ‘EMS Namboodiripad, the party General Secretary, 
and other leaders have also spoken.in the same vein. On their 
part, the RSP leaders are countering that if the CPI-M does 
not desist from attacking the RSP, they will ask Jatin 
Chakravorty to ‘‘tell the people the real facts about Bengal 
Lamp” 

But the main issue before the Front now seems to be the 
right of the Front constituents to organise and participate in 
mass movements A couple of months ago, the RSP had 
organised a road-block in Murshidabad district as a protest 
against some omissions and commissions of the lecal police 
Recently, addressing the Murshidabad district conference of 
his party Joyt Basu took the RSP to task for this and asser- 
ted that no patty could be inthe Government and organise 
movements against the Government at the same time Nani 
Bhattachaiyya, the RSP State Secretary and a former Minis- 
ter, reacted immediately The Front had come to'power with 
the promise of waging struggles 1n defence of people's rights 
andifone had to accept Basu's dictum, then the Front's 
qnanifesto had to be changed, he said Forward Bloc leader 


Ashoke Ghosh has also contended thatif the Front can 
organise movements against the Centre, it can and should 
also organise movements on local, 1ssues and strengthen the 
Left movement in the interest of the Front itself 

In the interview to Gagashakti, Jyoti Basu elaborated his 


views He said the Left Front is not a felidal family Every 
one has the responsibility to maintain unity It ıs not that 
the Government 1s of the CPI-M alone and others have no 
responsibility All are equally responsible Nobody shouid 
do anything that goes against the Government If there is a 
difference on policies or on some issue or the other, then it 
has to be raised in the Left Front Everyone has the right 
to take part in movements but none can do so if it 1s against 
the (Left Front) Government If someone wants to blockade 
the activities of the Government, then the Front cannot exist 

Jyoti Basu recalled that during the United Front regime, 
Ajoy Mukherjee showed the way when he attacked his own 
Government and went on fast against ıt "Nobody can go that 
way Jfthere 1s a complaint, then it can be raised at the Left 
Front meeting These cannot be solved by taking to the 
streets," he said 

Jn another article ın the same issue of Ganashakt:, Saroj 
Mukherjee, the Left Front Chairman and the State CPI-M 


Secretary, admitted that since the panchayat elections the ^ 


crack in the unity of the Left Front had not been repaired, 
rather ıt 1s widening, day by day 

His analysis of the situation 1s as follows While the right 
of every party to launch struggles independently has been 
accepted from the beginning, people also want Joint move- 
ment by all the parties But slackness in this has started 
appearing Some parties got the impression that the CPI-M 
was trying to increase its own strength at the cost of others. 
That the Congress-I 1s the main enemy seems to be getting 
fuzzy The attitude seems to be growing that the CPI-M is the 
main adversary As longas this attitude was not there, joint 
movements and Joint functioning went on smoothly — Disunity 
and mutual bickering started when the 1dea grew that one had 
to compete even with the CPI-M This 15 a serious and pollu- 
ting mentahty within the Left Front 


Mukherjee continues Of course, it 1s not our contention 
that the CPI-M 1s totally free from blame No doubt, the 
CPI-M had committed mistakes in certain areas for various 
reasons or it was forced to go the wrong way But thatis not 
the main thing If the parties have a healthy attitude'towards 
one another and their mutual relations are healthy, then 
everything else can be taken care of But if the very basis of 
the principle of unity of the Front starts getting damaged at 
the top, then 1t becomes difficult to maintain unity at lower 
levels This attitude became very strong during the last 
panchayat elections and the crack that appeared in the Front 
then has not been repaired since Rather, it 1s widening daily 

Mukherjee says While it is true that the CPI-M 1s the elder 
brother and has a greater responsibility, the younger brothers, 
too, have equal responsibility Otherwise the family cannot 
remain intact There can be no brotherly feelings if the 
attitude 1s that **we are no less" than the CPI-M Workers 
of one party do not work, do not feel like working, with heart 
and soul, for the candidate of another party And it 15 the 
Congress that takes advantage of it It 1s gradually being 
forgotten that the Congress-L 1s the main enemy And this Is 
the principal code of conduct Formulating any other cade of 
conduct will be of no use Under which code of conduct do 
public criticism, character assassination and slandering of the 
Chief Minister fall? (This was an allusion to the suggestion by 
some parties during the Bengal Lamp controversy that there 
should be a code of conduct for the Front constituents } 


While the CPI-M s criticising the RSP and Forward Bloc 
for **weakening the Left Front”, the RSP and the FB are also 
carrying on polemics against the CPI-M through their respec- 
tive party organs, blaming the CPI-M for the schism within 
the Front And all this at a time when a section of the press 1s 
keeping the Tram controversy alive by almost daily publishing 
new “facts” and comments to refute the State Government's 
explanation of the Tramways issue, when the air 1s thick with 
rumours that more ‘‘scandals’’ about the Left Front Govern- 
ment would be exposed soon, and when the Bengal Cong- 
ress-I, under a new President, 1s trying to build up a mass 
movement on the Lamp and Tram and other issues 

Undoubtedly, the Left Front still retains its support base 
among the people, particularly in rural Bengal. But it would 
be unwise for the Front leaders to take this support for 
granted, 1f they continue to blame one another for trying to 
break up the Front while each party swears by the unity of the 
Front O (Novembei 15) i 
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The iCOR Factor 
PARVATRI 


READING through a variety of 

statements on the state of the 
Indian economy, I must confess 
to being an NRI — Nomn-plussed 
Resident Indian 

The first thing that comes to 
my mmd is this ICOR (Increas- 
ingly Confusing ^ Official Razz- 
mataz) There is our GDP (Gross 
Domestic Problem) which 1s in 
fact thé GNP (Growing Natzonal 
Population) Studying both, our 
planneis seem to have taken a 
very brave stand, though why 

-~ there ıs so much pother about 
deciding on ‘unrealistic? growth 
rate of six per cent, I shall never 
understand After all, we have 
had seven Five Year-Plans so far 
and I don’t see anyone made 
accountable for failures! 

The six per cent growth rate, I 
learn, méans the top ten per cent 
in India must save Rs 80 out of 
every extra Rs 100 earned in the 
coming Plan period (this nitty 
gritty, courtesy Kewal Verma) 
Neither the FICCI nor the 
ASSOCHAM has rushed to the 
press with contiadictions So I 
don’t think 1t has caused even a 


Natwar Singh: Wole Soyinka 
(Contd. from page 6) 


ripple The top ten per cent, as I 
identify them, certainly do not 
save money in the bank for the 
Government's convenience That's 
why so much is made of Small 
Savings Accounts 

Bnnal Jalan, now proceed- 
ing as Executive Director, IMF 
Board, Washington, has said that 
India has done well tackling the 
Oil shock ın 1979-80, and the 
drought, worst in recent history. 
He also feels that the economic 
liberalisation attempted 1s a pro- 
cess of  de-bureaucratisation 


Shades of de-bugging! Good thing , 


he is on his way to the US. He 
could'nt have afforded to say any 
such thing, sitting in the Ministry 
of Finance From a learned trea- 
tise on the RBI (Rapidly Bank- 
rupt Institution) and PC (Pruning 
Channel) one Jearns that both are 
up against severe political pres- 
sure, which they have been advis- 
ed to resist No guidelines on how 
to do so! 

The LTFP (Long Term Fiscal 
Policy) which certainly did not 
take into account the long term 
investment with the LTTE, it 
seems, has actually led to tax 
arrears increasing substantially 
(this bit, courtesy Pranab Mukher- 
jee no, I don’t understand how) 
He sums up that the current Plan 
1s funded mostly by borrowed 
resources. I knew it, I knew it 

The Vice-President of the World 
Bank has reviewed Indian econo- 
my, and accoiding to one edito- 
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rial, being a Pakistani perhaps 
he avoided any pointed reference 
to the increasing defence budget 
of India’. Poor Qureshi, I think 
he was merely being a gentleman, 
not wanting to call the kettle 
black 

All this ICOR not withstand- 
mg, SA Aar has dropped a 
bomb I cant believe it, but 
Aiyarisa serious man, it seems- 
the World Bank ıs in a fix It has 
funds but no solvent clients to 
give it to! Itis desperate, and 
India can help out borrowing 
some money Obviously, the 
World Bank 1s not reading what- 
ever [ am reading into the daily 
news Orisit possible that they 
do not have any other bakra 
nation to dump goods in? I must 
wait to be enlightened by some 
other economist 

"Finally, there 1s the Hindu rate 
of birth or growth. Recently 
expressed misgivings point out 
that all those lovely pithy slogans 
today's call to you two children 
will do were a terrible mistake 
What we actually need to do ıs 
ban more than ONE child being 
born in India, and encourage 
more young people to go abroad, 
and create problems for other 
nations Since I don’t see this as 
one of the planks of any ofthe 
parties in. elections being threa- 


tened, can only hope the top ten. 


per cent take over the manage- 
ment of our country in their own 
interests O 


many famous gaolbirds, the two best known perhaps 
*.are the Spaniard, Cervantes, who wrote Don Quixote, 


18 Idanie, and Other Poems, ın which a central theme 
is the very thing that Ogun represents: the conflict, 
perhaps the union, between destruction and creation. 
“The collection of poems, A Shuitlé m the Crypt, 
shows real stature The poems were written during 
the writers two years in prison, to which he was 
sent because of his attitude in his country's civil 
.War They are poems about mental survival, human 
contact, anger for forgiveness The same experiences 
lre behind his prose work, The Man Dies Prison Notes, 
^ which in itself 15 a literary work of the first rank." 

Isball conclude by a quotation. from Jawaharlal 
Nehru which 1s very relevant. In his great book Giump- 
ses of World History which he wrote 1n prison, he said. 
“Benjamin Disraeli, the great English statesman 
of the 19th century, has written ‘great men con- 
demned to exile and captivity, if they survive, 
despair, the man of letters may reckon those days 
as sweetest of his life’ He was writing about Hugo 
Grotious, a famous Dutch jurist and philosopher 
of the 17th century, who was condemned to 
imprisonment for life but managed to escape after 
two years He spent these two years in prison in 
philosophical and literary work. There have been 
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and the Englishman, John Bunyan, the autho: of 
The Pilgrims Progress’. 

Nehru continues “I am not a man of letters, 
and I am‘not prepared to say that the many years 
I have spent 1n gaol have been the sweetest in my 
life, but I must say that reading and writing helped 
me wonderfully to get through them" 

During his imprisonment Soyinka was kept in 
solitary confinement for 22,months in an insanitary, 
10x4 feet cell, ın tnhuman conditions. He was 
denied books, papers and pen He wrote on toilet 
paper and between the lines of the books that were 
smuggled in. He has written about his harrowing 
experiences in thundering words in his book, The 


Man Died. He faced his ordeal with superhuman ' 


courage — Hemingway defined Courage as Grace 
under pressure The pressure on Soyinka was no 
ordinary pressure His grace was no ordinary grace 
lam sure, Jawaharlal Nehru would have approved 
our updating his list of literary gaolbirds by adding 
Wole Soyinka’s name to t Cervantes and Bunyan 
are read several centuries after their deaths I 
think I will not be proved a false prophet, when I 
say that the plays, poems and- novels of Wole 
Soyinka will be read ın the centuries to come. Ej 


nd to make people happy as the peasant seeks 
to do 3 
However, he went for rash statements He declar- 
ed that 1n three years time we are going to overtake 
the US. He introduced a new Party Programme 
wherein 1t was stated in the name of the CPSU that 
4 “by 1980 our people will live in communism”. 

But the point to note is that since he was not pre- 
pared to admit his own participation in the activi- 
ties of the leadership 1n the Stalin years, Khrushchev 
had to put a stop to the process he had himself set 
in motion after Stalin. 

Of course, not everything rested with him In the 
international communist movement there were splits, 


- 


as Mao 

So the reversal began not after his ouster in 1964 

# but even in Khrushchev's last year 1n power You 
remember that clash he had with the artist selling 
his modern abstract paintings. That was in 1963 
So 1t had to stop and it did stop 

S C * What has perestroika brought 1n the sphere 

of Soviet literature? 

R R.: You see in the past the chief editor of a 
magazine appeared to be quite brave He would 
publish a literary piece and then say he did it des- 
pite. official opposition Now he won't get the 
opportunity to say so 

Perestroika has opened up new vistas before us. 
Everything is now open We are able to judge the 
literary pieces of those who were not allowed to be 
published ın the past There are some remarkable 
works. : 

SC.: Some people say that after 1917 the only 
masterpiece in Soviet literature has been Sholokhov's 
And Quiet Flows the Don. Do you agree ? 

R.R : Not, I don't. Let them say so. But in my 

nion there have been several masterpieces in the 

t _ “nder review from those of Gorky. to those of 
JGróssman n 

SC What, ın your opinion, should be the essen- 
tial steps to give an irreversible character to the 
changes engendered by perestroika ın Soviet hitera- 
ture? 

R R : There are no readymade recipes One has to 
only tty Iam sure the writer will find his way. 

I must tell you that as far as changes engendered 
by perestioika in Soviet literature are concerned, it 18 

^still premature to search for the art and poetry of 
perestroika Youg writers and poets are coming up 
and will definitely come up in the period of 
perestroika but they are, as yet, unknown entities. 

S.C: You have been to India many times and 
know our country and people quite well. There 1s a 
kind of cultural renaissance sweeping the USSR at 
present An element of spirituality 1s clearly perceiv- 
ed in this renaissance. What kind of inspiration, if 
any, has this spiritualistic resurgence drawn from 
India? 

RR. There ıs a great deal of interest in India 
now There was a great deal of interest in India in 
the past aswell Take, for example, Tolstoy and 
his correspondence with Mahatma Gandhi But 
today a lot of influence is exerted by India's religion, 
culture and spiritualism and especially on the young 
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people who are attracted to those 

M S. As for example your young daughter who 
practices yoga 

R.R: Yes And there is a lot of eagerness to 
know more about the spiritual philosophy of India. 

S C. Thereis an immense interest m India about 
the recent reforms in the USSR. Some people see 
a deep influence of the ideas of Gandhi and Nehru 
on Gorbachev, especially in the light of the latter's 
stress on a non-violent nuclear free environment and 
rejection of the concept of a bipolar world. What 
are your observations on this subject? 

R R.: Well, you should have asked the question to ° 
Gorbachev himself But I can tell you he 15 an extre- 


ib bates polemics And then there was China, there ;mely well-read person He must have read Gandhi, 


Nehru and also Rabindranath Tagore and been 
influenced by them all. 

M.S.: In my opinion, even if he has not read. 
Gandhi's works, he has definitely read books on 
Gandhi, and of course the writings of Tolstoy. As 
we all know, Tolstoy and Gandhi had the same 
wavelength of communication. 

S C. Thank you O 
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tion was ripe. Okay, if it was not Gorbachev in | 


five years time someone else would have come up 
following the same course. 

MS. But how do you say so? Andropov began 
it but be didn't have the time. 

RR: Yes. > 

S.C* And the clock was then turned back. 

M.S.: By Chernenko [havea feeling that one 

year has been stolen out of my hfe because of 

Chernenko : 

S C: You think so? 

MS: Yes. 

RR. Yes, that's true. 

S C.: Now I want to ask you what kind of agony, 


both physical and mental, you as a creative writer . 


had to undergo 1n the period of Stalinist repression? 

R Re Not only did I believe in Stalin, I wasa 

evotee It was a religion Sacred religion Were 
you to ask me to sacrifice my life for him if I had 
two or three of them I would have done so gladly 

Both my parents were members of the Commu- 
nist Party My mother 1s a medical doctor, my 
father was an army officer I lived im the city of 
Omsk 1n Siberia before the war. I: was just nine 
when the war broke out. Mother and father left 
me alone and went to the front. Twice me and a 
friend of mine tried to run away and jom the army 
Both times we just reached the railway station but 
were caught there, Once we managed to come near 
the train car The second time we were caught at 
the goods station 

On the second occasion both my friend and me 
thought that we had made our escape to the front- 
lne But you know what transpired? There were 
many like us and the police were on the alert look- 
ing for kids trying to jom the army. So they simply 
caught us by the scruff, brought usto the centre of 
the city and said Now go, run and not let us see 
youvagam! 7 
4T had no reservations about Stalin. None at all 
You know what game the boys then played? Spy- 
catching We had been educated to believe that 
there were enemues everywhere Whatever was wrong 
in hfe:was the machination of the enemies What- 
ever was good had been done by Stalin. Stalin smiled 
atusírom every portrait Remember that photo- 


| graph, you must have seenit, Stalin with a little 


girl on his lap That was the kind of Stalin I beheved 
in. 

Didn’t you know who won the war? Stalin. I 
believed that even after the war Though I became 
more clever after the war and I grew up too, but 
still there was unconditional belief 

Mind you, I grew up as à highly politicised kid 
because I was one of the leaders of the Pioneers’ 
Organisation Then I Joined the Young Communist 
League and also became one of the leaders there 

You may call me a fanatical supporter of Stalin, 

PA believer in Stalin, a devotee. When Stalin died 
I was then a student of the Literary Institute. 
Mind you, no one in my famuly was arrested, no 
one 

When Stalin died st was a calamity, it was a very 

ersonal grief at the same time. J can’t describe it 
/to you Me and my comrades all wept openly. 
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The whole city had been cordoned off We managed 
to break through all the cordons and we went to 
the funeral Later on we learnt that many people 
perished trymg to join the funeral, there were masses 
of dead bodies in the Trubnaya Ploshchad You 
know, 1t -was like a human sacrifice made at the 
time of the death of a leader Iam shocked to tell’ 
you about it now. But it was the general grief of 
the whole country at that time 

You might ask me how did I accept the first 
failure in the war because I knew about ıt The 
main thing was that I looked upon the enemy as 
being wicked and strong 

Then I guess ıt was ın 1954-55. 1 was a member 
of the Writers’ Union at that tıme though a student 
of the Literary Institute The fist batch of people 
started coming back from the concentration camps, 
writers [mean Who else could they be? I didn’t 
know them personally But by that time I had 
made many friends among poets of the generation 
older than me S 

You know, how it 1s We went to the club, 
whole gangs of us, young poets We listened to 
the stories brought by those people I couldn't 
disbelieve the stories of those people but I kept 
telling myself a tragic mistake, unbelievable! I 
remember how my mind, my brain, my heart 
resisted I tried to disbelieve one or two stories, 
but they kept piling up — 10, 20,30 When I met 
different Kinds of people I tried to find answers for 
them, I couldn't i 


So by 1955, for the first time I wrote poetry I/ 


became a poet in 1955 It was an explosion in my 
soul Then I started writing poetry. 

There were huge poetry meetings We used to 
address people of my genefation, all asking ques- 
tions. They could understand my pain. 


That ıs how it all happened The mental explo- 7 


sion That.was my thaw 


The book Thaw was then published. Also Not by: « 


Bread Alone. And then came the Twentieth 
Congress (of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union) 

You might ask how did this end? It ıs simple. 
Khrushchev was a great man He attempted to 
open up everything But he had to goon He 
had to start with himself Can you doit? He had 
to make admissions, confessions which he didn’t. 

You know what he did m 1938? He was the 
Party Secretary in Moscow Thereafter he became 
the Ukrainian Party Secretary I am not saying 
that he was directly responsible for whatever 
happened m those days, but he was also responsible 


Khrushchev was with Malenkov, Molotov, Kagano- / 


vich 

M S.: What about Mikoyan? 

RR':Iammnot mentioning Mikoyan because he 
was never the head of any party organisation - So he 
did not sign any decree of the crimes committed 

After the revelations, there were three options 
before Khrushchev. to make confessions, to go on in 
the way he was proceeding, to commit suicide 

He was an intelligent man His education was 
practically nil. But he was a kind-hearted man who 
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emphasising a lot on individuals. Perhaps that is 

necessary too Individuals in the sense that had 

Gorbachev not emerged on the Soviet political 

horizon perhaps these changes would not bave taken 

place You have correctly said that it was difficult 
for us to lead this kind of double life Would it 
not be proper to say that 1t was the pressure of the 
people which finally altered the entire scenario? 
Obviously one cannot totally ignore the role of ndi- 
vidual leaders But what I wanted to find out from 
{you 1s that whether mass pressure forced the leader- 
ship to respond to the urges of the people? 
[| R.R No, no, it was not like that The situation 
in the country, all the calculations, industrial 
potential, agricultural potential, plans for the future 
and the general decline in, many spheres and the 
" clear-cut idea that you can’t better the situation 
| What I want to say is that the situation in general 
| led to new thinking 
MS I would add another dimension 
1ndifference of the masses 
RR. Yes, say what you like, we don't believe it 
Because of the double life, 
You know, tbe way the perestroika policy was 
announced? It was announced from above but it 
j was announced with total frankness and in such a 
v manner that that immediately shattered that indiffe- 
rence Some people were shocked, others were 
happy, somebody started hoping — but no one was 
left indifferent R 
Supposing 1t was announced from above that look 
our industrial performance is far from what we 
desire and we are going to change the methods and 
this and that, then everybody would have thought: 
Oh again! We have the agroprom — something new 
.1s being thought of Okay Let's forget as before. 
-T But Gorbachev appealed to the masses and sard’ 
+Look, we are on the brink of a crisis. Do something. 
And change the situation. That depends on you. 

He said. In the new electoral system none will be 
appointed, everyone will be elected. And if you elect 
the wrong man it 1s your own fault, It 1s not me who 
appointed the wrong man, you did not choose.the 
right man 

Now work is going on fora new legislation for 
x making it a legal state. Electoral laws, a system of 

many candidates Well, people were opposing ıt 
because it was easier for me to be appointed and 
forget about the election. 
M S* And in some places it has been announced 
. that there will be three candidates and you are going 
to work for this one ; 
RR I don’t want to go into that The point is that 
we are learning As we have said in our papers, we 
- are learning democracy It 1s a painful process. 

You know, glasnost gave a shock to the bureau- 

cracy Now they have got used to 1t, got adapted to 


total 


ıt You criticise and they don't care a hoot, Or else, — 


there ıs a critical article about a Ministry and the 
Ministry replies: measures taken. What do you make 
out of 1t? Criticism accepted, measures taken 

This will happen unless you strengthen it (g/asnost) 
by democracy through elections. The next elections 
are going to be done on a different basis. 

So you see, what I am trymg to explain is the 
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package deal, the totality of changes. One by oné by 
I one Well, there will be many mistakes It is very 
difficult But this ıs the only way í 

The ancient idea that the more arrows or guns or 
rockets or horses I have, the stronger ] am 1s wrong 
More aircrafs or more tanks don’t make me stronger 
Certainly the technical arsenal of the war industry 
has come to a standstill It does not make me 
stronger if I have more rockets It does not matter. 
Iam not They can kill me hundred times over and 
I can kill them five hundred times over I can go on 
but ıt does not make me stronger 

This has also had a sobering effect on humanity 

M.S- Another thing The peace initiatives of 
Gorbachev The moment we stopped behaving like 
dinosaorus, that changed 
y R.R-°- Andropov was the first one to say- that's the 
end of it. And Gorbachev was the first to bring out 
the situation m the world And the Americans 
started saying 1t too 

S.C : Would 1t be correct to say that Gorbachev's 
revelation of the naked truth shed the indifference of 
the Soviet people? 

RR. You have noidea how at once ıt brought 
about the change. Well, some people opened tbeir 
eyes and then closed them again Others said, well, 
if that's the situation, I am joming 

SC- Gorbachev’s fidelity to truth and stress on 
morality, I don’t know what they have done inside 
the Soviet Union, but outside they have had a tre- 
mendous impact. 

RR You are right. Once again I repeat, we had a 
shock It was not a new declaration of new changes 
That would have had no effect It was real shock 
therapy CUR. 

ou know what actually happened, Sumit A man 
from above came up and said what everybody knew 
and whispered ın each other's ears We even wrote 
about difficulties 1n industry and agriculture Didn't 
you read articles earlier critical of Soviet agriculture? 
But then the reaction was* Yes, he is a brave man 
Well, let him be brave but nothing will happen 

But when the head of the party ina very simple 
manner, being absolutely free of any coquettishness 
and obviously pained by what he had too see, 
brought out the truth, he shocked us out of our wits 

And he didn’t change his attitude He 1s truthful, 
He ıs obviously pained by what he says But he 
goes on. 

I told you, Sumit Everybody thought that it 
would change overnight Now Gorbachev said 
„something, tomorrow he 1s going tò say something . 
else Now he has gained a lot of popularity, a lot of 
political strength, so he could change But noth- 
ing doing He means ıt 

S C. But many people 1n our country feel that his 
emergence 1s something accidental 

RR No 

S C- I don’t accept that view That ıs why would 
I be wrong if I think that there 1s something in the 
Soviet people which helped ın the selection of such 
a leader? 

R.R.: Yes You are right Well I think 1m this 
“concrete example it was a streak of enormous luck 
i also Buton the other hand I thmk that the situa- 
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Despite enlightenment how did such shortcomings 
exist? 

RR: You have done away very hghtly with the 
‘period of terror That you cannot do. Many heads 
rolled at that time But at least ın the initial. stages 
the best of the best rolled Then it became a kind 
of uncontrolled reaction and anybody's head could 
roll And you could not even ask: “Why was the 
man sentenced? What happened?" The reply would 
have been ''Because en 

That 1s what has undermined us 

M S: Broken us. 

R.R It has not broken us because we finally won 
the war It 1s more complex 

You know, our slogan was we are the best coun- 
try, everything that we produce 1s the best There 
was a popular song whose words were we are living 


happily today, tomorrow will be still happier And’ 


so'a certain image of this country was created both 
inside the country and for export There wasa 
whole set of stereotypes, high ranking faces 

Let me give you an example If there was an 
earthquake outside the Soviet Union obviously there 
were casualties We had earthquakes and when they 
announced 1t’was six or seven on the Richter scale, 
we never had casualties Or, if we had casualties, the 
number was mercifully small It never exceeded 10. 
Of course, we did not have any accidents or anything 
in our earthquakes, just small casualties 

Jt ıs difficult to explain how it happens but when 
it happens many things you see through your’own 
eyes. But since it ıs never announced it ıs sort of 
hushed up 

You know the mass reaction to glasnost ? In the 
past Soviet planes had never crashed, we did not 
have any accident ın our railways, our ships never 
‘sank — so what kind of perestroika 1s this ? 

Look, everything started happening 

The nearest prostitute was residing ın Helsinki 
and the nearest drug addict in Stockholm. Not 1n 
this countrys mind you 

Well, there was corruption But those were 1solat- 
ed cases, untypical ones 

SC, Exceptional ? 

M S. : Oh yes 

RR And then suddenly, mind you, we decided, 

.and rightly decided, to speak the truth 

For the first time we found that our school edu- 

,cation which was the best in. the world — you are 


pulsory education — had become senseless Because 


I | quite right we have cent per cent literacy and com- 


everybody wanted to show the 100 per cent and if a 
boy would get bad marks ıt was not he who would 
be reprimanded but the teacher because he could 
not teach the boy well 
You see, what happened was that we stopped 
Ars to be the best, we tried to look the best. And 
that was a totally universal phenomenon Sot was 
a kind of double living. One could not go on Indi- 
vidually one could go on but on the national level 
in a country of this magnitude one just could not 


o on 
We used to fulfill and overfulfll every plan 
Havent you gone through our reports? Didn't. you 
know each time we had a bumper harvest, the shops 
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were emptier and emptier. 

Tt could not go on. We came to this conclusion. 
The question that is asked to me abroad, the mo- 
ment I bump into someone there is "Why did you 
doit? You had such a beautiful image. Couldn't 
you keep it up ?" And I say : “Well, allmght so you 
did like our 1mage from outside, But we didn't like 
it" ' ' 

M.S. : And also those people who loved us out- 
side would come to Moscow and ask us: “How 
come ? What happened ? How come there are no 
services ? How come theie 1s nothing in the shops ? 
How come there are queues ?" 

RR Other countries don't give their citizens the 
benefit of free medical service Right Why don't 
you walk into our hospitals ? Isn't it a shame ? They” 
haven't been repaired How can one tolerate this? 

Of course, we are not going to give up our free 
medical services, our free education Only we are 
going to raise their quality We are not giving up 
socialism We want socialism But we refuse to look il 
beautiful any longer, we want to be beautiful | 

What we had before does not deserve the name of 
socialism. We want to convey that what we are 
dóing now can give an idea of socialism What we 
are trying to do is to show to the world that here 
socialism 18 possible, the possibilities that we have : 
wasted because they have always been there 

As many, many brillant people were wasted, real 
Communists, we have wasted our opportunities too 
So whenever we are told, now look, what 1s this? We 
say’ perestroika 18 meant primarily for oui country 
not for keeping up oui former image Then many peo- 
ple come to Moscow and say. Moscow ıs terribly ex- 
citing, this 1s exciting, that is exciting But once again 
it 1s exciting when you look at it from a podium And 
lam a player in the field We are tired, we fall I 
mean it 15 not a game, but we are in the field You 
are looking atus When you watch a football. match 
you can say: this player is no good But what about 
the players themselves? E 

Very slowly and with a great deal of debate and 
tension we are trying to bring our life to, normalcy. 
And the option for us is very simple: either we win 
the perestroika process or else we are nowhere I 
don't mean ‘nowhere’ militarily No But in other 
fields, in other ways Well, 1f we lose our strength, 
there perhaps would be a military showdown too. 

I have read an American article recently and I 
think that I agree with the psychology of that 
article. If perestroika fails, the author says, then it 
(the USSR) will become a closed society once 3] 
We shall start producing rockets upon rockets upon 
rockets The West will do the same And then the 
clash is inevitable And'very soon Because this 1s 
the logic of development 

We don't want.this. That's why we shall do our 
best to win perestroika 

Iam nota naive child.: Thus is the last tune I 
believe 1n something, the last tıme in my life There 
are many things I do believe in But this 15 my last 
hope — perestroika as a social process, this 1s my / , 
last hope. 

SC. I don’t want to digrees Just one small 
question and I want a brief answer. We are really 
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present, the work does not matter. We don't use it, 
I mean this word, today but that 15 exactly what we 
do You have to be present ın your office during 
office-hours. What you do there is nobody's con- 
cern. 

So the real aim isto bring everything back to 
normalcy , You know very well the principle that 
we have declared — and nobody has rejected it — 
that is, “from each according to his capacity to each 
according to his work". But that has stopped being 
true This principle was changed into something like 
“from each one according to his capacity to each 
one a little bit". Now when in many factories econo- 
mic chauges force them to use economic means, 
many workmen are unhappy for the simple reason 
that now they get less than before 

Secondly, it was made clear that it 1s very difficult 
to make enough money And that too you get used 
to. If in the past you could produce something in a 
slipshod manner and you could not care less, today 
we tell the workmen that you get either nothing for 
that kind of production or very little 

What does it mean? That you will have to try 
very hard to get your former,salary Now say if 1t 1s 
a young man itis perhaps easy to re-educate him. 
But take another worker who has been working for 
20 odd years in the old way That means that you 
would have, to change his whole mentality And 
changing the mentality and way of thinking 1s some- 
thing which 1s very difficult. . 

One of the points that Gorbachev ıs repeating 1s * 
everyone of us has to learn how to think 1n the- new 
way. This 1s very difficult you can well 1magine 

Then on the other hand I remember having read 
last year an article by the manager of a big construc- 
tion company In one of the sentences describing the 
achievements of-his company, I noted, he wrote ` 
The workers of our company from the Nineteenth of 
May not only started working 1n a new way but 
they also started thinking in a new way. How can 
you start thinking: in a new way from May 19? 
How does it happen? 1 had even an urge of ring- 
mg up the man and asking him how did you 
manage it? Did you issue an order that from May 
20 everybody will start thinking in a new way? 
Think it over yourself On Sunday I go to bed and 
on Monday morning I start thinking ina new way? 
How does it happen ? I would say 1f it happens like 
that then you better see a doctor on Monday morn- 
ing, there must be something basically wrong with 

ou 
" What I mean to tell you 1s that this is not a pro- 
bilem concerning individuals, the problem con- 
cerns the masses It ıs, after all, easy to re- 
place a bad manager by a good one You can 
start say, a computer course. No problem But 
to change your attitude towards ‘what you are 
doing — to change poluchka (what you get) into 
zarabotannaya plata (what you get for the per- 
formance that 1s shown), to make people feel that 
responsibility means responsibility — 1s very diffi- 


` cult because alas there was nothing known to us 


such as responsibility We had been used to look- 


mg up to somebody higher up d 
You know what we have as the biggest achieve- 
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ment of perestroika so far? People started speaking 
up Not everybody, but many of them And this 
1s quite obvious from the mail that I am getting 
here ın the Writers’ Union, which ıs flooding ali the 
newspapers ` 

All right, we learnt how to talk Now it’s time 
to start performing There are some examples of 
excellent performance But everybody hoped that 
there would be, so to say, quick acceleration That 
did not happen Why? Who are the moving force 
of perestroika? The same people who lived before it 

When | travel around the country I get lots of 
notes, letters You know the typical letter one gets- 
people tell you of their troubles, this 1s bad, this 
is wrong, this 1s not done properly And then 
at the tail-end you sive in Moscow, you please 
speak to somebody so that a new man, a better man 
and an honest man comes and changes it for us 
(It never occurs that they have to do the changing ) 
We can’t anymore stand that fool of a manager 
we have, send us a new one, and then we shall 
change everything. But why does 1t.not occur that 
neither Moscow nor Leningrad nor any other city 
a hasa ‘godown’ of excellent managers — talénted, 
intelligent — who are kept 1n a container so that 
you can press a button as im space and then they 
would wake up, open up their capsules, come and 
within one month's time you won't be able to 
recognise the whole country It just does not 
happen this way and it could not have happened. 

Then I guess that many people hoped of just a 
miracle. This ıs the source of hindrance Because 
people do not know how to do if, they are not 
used to do things for themselves, they are not 
prepared to shoulder responsibility Plus there 1s 
a lot of opposition from those who can introduce 
changes, who would like to change everything but 
their own position » 

And you'know this 1s interconnected with the 
problems of the world 

S C: One question here. Ih our country when 
we were viewing the developments here — I am not 
speaking of the present, but the past, the period of 
Stalin, when the propaganda was entirely. different 
— we were told that a new man had been moulded 
in the Soviet Union Later of course we came to 
understand that it was not so, there were many 
drawbacks. However, when I speak I speak not 
only of myself (because I know something about 
Soviet Union) but of the average Indian who 1s 
friendly to the Soviet Union, the present. revelations 
create a kind of shock 1n his mind and he wonders 
how could such developments happen in the Soviet 
Union. And definitely as you have correctly ana- 
lysed attitude and the temperament of the people, we 
are far from moulding that new man At the same 
time objectively speaking it 1s fact that as far as socia- 
lism 1s concerned in the Soviet Union it has given 
something no other society has been able to give 
enlightenment through mass education. However, 
we are not in a position to understand how despite 
such enlhghtenment there could have been short- 
comings of this nature and I am not speakmg just 
of the period of terror, the period of stagnation, the 
behaviour of the leaders, as you have narrated here? 


X 





Gorbachev Spoke the Truth, Imported Shock Therapu 


ROBERT ROZHDESTVENSKY 


S be CENTRE DN E Tq qoperu Ed E E 
Robert Rozhdestvensky is Secretary of the Board 
of the USSR Writers’ Union in charge of Interna- 
tional Relations besides bemg an eminent poet 
enjoying substantial popularity in the Soviet land 
He has visited India several times. Recently he 
spoke to Sumit Chakravartty, Special Correspon- 
dent of Mainstream, in his office in Moscow on 
the on-going changes in the USSR and allied 
issues. Also present during the conversation was 
Mariam Salganik, Membei of the Executive Board 
of the USSR Writers’ Union in. charge of ihe 
Indian subcontinent, who besides acting as the 
interpreter also contributed to the discussion The 
text of the tape-recorded discussion 1s being 
published here — Editor 


S C. Asa sensitive poet who has been closely 
watching the developments m your society, how 
would you briefly analyse the present situation in 
your country? ' 

R.R.: First of all, there is no doubt of the fact 
today that perestroika 1s going ahead and having 
1ts effect. The results of perestrotka are inost notice- 
able in the sphere of, shall I say, 1deology, media, 
press. There 1s no censorship The people who are 
responsible for what they say or write or print are 
primarily those people who write or say things and 
secondly the chief editors of the newspapers, 
magazines or journals — none from above 

Now look, some people like the changes. Some 
rather quickly got used to looking at it as a norm— 
and I think it 15 a norm This 15 normal. But some 
editors and some writers are taking long to get 
used to the changes They are looking back and 
looking up asking the question : what do you want 
us to write ? They are used to be told what is to be 
written. They are waiting to be told and this 1s not 
forthcoming 

You are not a newcomer to this country The 
economic sphere has just been touched by perestroika. 
Things are moving very slowly there — I mean in 
the economy and agriculture which are very mpor- 
tant. Why dolsay ıt wil take a long time in the 
sphere of the economy ? Number one, because there 
are no miracles So that's not possible Secondly, 
I guess that the opposition 1s much stronger in those 
fields — I mean the bureaucracy. 

You know that the bureaucratic apparatus 1s 
being slashed quite considerably Needless to say, 
there is no bureaucracy like this. Everybody ıs 
happy if another man loses his job but not he him- 
self. P 
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Then there are such things as habits. Both the 
habit of ordering people around and the habit 
of carrying out orders. Sometimes they acquire 
a beautiful mame’ ‘tradition’ And it 15 very hard 
to change from something which you are used to 
to somethmg unknown Or perhaps-mentally you 
fully agree that the changes are for the better but 
then you are used to some thing différent Mentally, as 
I said, you might even think that the changes'are for 
the better but then you have your misgivings. sup- 
pose if the changes do not come about, what then ? 

On the whole, you are assured that the changes 
are for the better but then you are required to make 
a new effort which you are not used to. And mind 
you defimtely each, bureaucrat 1s happy in his own 
mission. All mght, suppose he ıs not happy in his 
own mission But this is an unhappiness to which 
the man 1s used to and he has alieady a number of 
explanations for his being unhappy. He knows the 
reasons for it. But you know even then being un- 
happy does not crumple you like a coat which ıs not 
your size. ` 

Despite all our flights of imagination and spirits, 
we as human beings are learning towards stabihty. 
We have our habits, our families. Perestroika means 
revolutionary changes, radical ones You know, we 
had various kinds of campaigns, reforms, suggestions 

‘in the past. So that became a habit with us too And 
I guess in the first year of perestroika there were 
many people who thoght that this should be done , 
asa campaign But it could not be in real, ın earnest. 
That was the reality. ' 

Another point I think 1s rather important, It is 
customary to put all the blame for everything on the 
bureaucracy. They are the main hindrance. True 
enough upto a point But people are out of habit 
to work You know the two Russian words that we 
use to indicate salary: we say zarplata which means 
wages, and poluchka which means what you get. 
Well, the root verb for the first one 1s to work and 
for the second 1s to get But the money which is 
indicated by the two words is the same Many 
people are used to the ‘getting’ process And this 1s 
the economic factor Because no matter whether 
you are a model worker or a mediocre one, you are 
getting the same wage. And even if you try your 
level best you get 10 roubles more And you get 
sniggers from the ones who did not put up all that 
effort because 10 roubles does not make all that 
difference. : 

In the last century the government service went by 
the name ‘presence’ like you had 1n India the word 
fhaziraà'. That means that you will have to be 
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(c) The programmes?of comprehensive develop- 
ment to be undertaken for settlement/resettle- 
ment of the shifting cultivators should include 
agriculture, forestry, annual husbandary and 
village and small industries including arts and 
crafts suiting the tribal population and the en- 
vironment, besides providing the much needed 
community and social services. Making the tribal 
families economically viable should be the main 
aim of this programme Specific project reports 
of a group of villages of gram panchayats should. 
be drawn up with this end 1n view j 
None of these approaches ıs new and evaluation 
studies“? ın respect of some of them are also avail- 
able Ithas generally been found that when wet-rice 
cultivation and exotic anımal husbandary program- 
mes are developed in the city, migrant population 
takes over the productive resources and manage the 
same\in the name of the tribals Ex-situ resettlement 
creates problems of adaptation to new physical and 
social environment and desertion rate 1s very high 
Horticultural development scheme has frequently 
faced the problem of marketing an infra-structure 
Those negative experiences need not, however, 
mean that the shifting cultivators should be left" to 
themselves Certainly there 1s scope for research and 
development for augmentation of their production 
and better soil and water management without out- 
right discarding the system, there 1s also scope for 
establishment of local resource base processing and 
semi-processing enterprises Besides, ıt 1s to be re- 
cognised that faced with new challenges, new social 
ferments are taking place within the communities; 
'the progressive potentials of much of these require to 
be recognised and«duly encouraged 
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their high density of population cannot wait for 


10-12 years for regeneration’ According to Bose, ' 


in NorthEast India, the fallow period varies from 
threé years in Idu Mishmi to s1x-10 years in Ao 
Nagar In the Central tribal belt ıt varies from five 
years in Saora and Khand to 16 yeais in Hill 
Maria These figures, however, require further veri- 
fication Besides, Bose has not considered manmade 
regeneration practices like growing of older trees in 
parts of Nagaland 44 

Saikia‘* observes that the field work 1n jum fields 
usually spreads over six months 

The normal labour requuements . for different 
agricultural operations per acre as observed , at 
Kanther Terang 1s as follows” 

(a) Felling of trees," cutting of 


í 
overgrowth —27 mandays 


(b) Tilage and sowing —12 
(c) Weeding — 9 
(d) Harvesting —15 
N Hose" 
63 mandays 
x per acre.’ 


Where field channels and rudimentary contour 
bundings are made, the volume of work in sowing 
and weeding goes up and theie 1s corresponding 
increase 1n labour intensity, particulaily of females 

There are considerable controversies about the 
level of productivity and economic return of shifting 
cultivation The position has been reviewed as 
follows by Misra and Ramkrishnan “ “The Agro- 
Economic Research Centre, Jorhat (Assam) conduc- 
ted surveys on jhum yield of rice and concluded that 
the average annual yield ranges between 800-900 
kilograms per hectare which is comparable with 
to the average annual yield of 1145 kilograms 
per hectare for the country asa whole for 1971-72 
On the other hand, the rice yield under ;hum in 
Tripura was reported to be around 1200 kilograms 
per hectare per annum (Misra 1976). In a recent 


“study of the socio-economic of shifting cultivation 


Aurora et al (1977) concluded that the yield of rice 
under jhum and dryland cultivation on terraces are 
not significantly differeát under comparable situa- 
tions A study at Burmhat (Sabu 1978) on rice yield, 
gave an annua] output of 3428, 738 and 853 kılo- 


"grams per hectare respectively under valley cultiva- 


tion, terrace cultivation and zhurm cultivation Accord- 
ing to a report of the Indian Council of Agricultural 
Research (Borthakur etal 1978) “The yield under 


. Jhum was found to be very low (190 kilograms 


per hectare) compared to terrace cultivation (1860 
kilograms per hectare) Unfortunately none of these 
studies specify the amount of fertiliser inputs under 
terrace cultivation, nor do they indicate the Jhum 
pattern, the cycle of which determines the yield. 
Also none of the above studies specify whether yield 
from other crops are included 1n the final figures " 

In fast the wide range of variations ın the figures 
warrant that any of these should be accepted with 
great caution 

According to official statistics, out “of 175 00 


: milhon hectares of land 1n the country with environ- 
_-“mental problem three million hectares are under 


shifting cultivation Thus shifting cultivation 
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accounts for less than two per cent area which have 
been delineated as environmentally problematic. 

In 1953 a report by M.D. Chaturvedi and BN 
Uppal, Inspector General of Forests and Agricul- 


tural Commissioner respectively, was published by, 


the ICAR “^! The authors pleaded for understanding, 
scientific appreciation as well as caution in deal- 
ing with the problem . 

As already indicated, there are different techniques 
in shifting cultivation For instance, while in some 
areas the soil ts upturned by hoe, 1n others generally 
several varieties of seeds are sown by makmg holes 
with a digging stick It can be safely presumed that 
the quantum of soil run would be different in these 
two techniques There would also be difference 
between areas where the tree stumps are not removed 
and those where bamboo stocks are flushed There 
are also indigenous soil and water management 
techniques 1n many areas Some shifting cultivators 
make water channels in the fields to make the water 
run ina regulated manner In some areas rudimen- 
tary contour: bunding 1s also practised by putting 
logs and fixing them by pegs across the slope There 
are álso techniques hke planting quick growing 
varieties of crops on the steep slopes which ripen 
before the onset of the rains and haivesting 1s done 
in a manner that the straw remains standing Upto a 
height of about 10 to 15 centimetres, so as to serve 
as barrier agamst quick run of water. The taboos 
against cutting certain varieties of trees and remov- 
ing forests from certain types of areas should also be 
considered as indigenous soil conservation measures 
Systematic studies about the impact of all these are 
still to be done 

After making a comprehensive survey of shifting 
cultivation in India, Sachhidananda and Pathak have 
observed “On account of ignorance of the’ actual 
conditions and also of the powerless position of the 
shifting cultivators. the Government and people at 
large have tended to regard shifting cultivation as 
an environmental and socio-cultural problem Shift- 
ing cultivation 1s a response to demands of an eco- 
system, 1t ıs an adjustment with a giverenvironment. 
Any effort to deal with it effectively should be 
multi-pronged and based on a detailed survey of 
each area Research should be multi-disciplinary in 
character It should include both human and natural 
resource aspects to attain an optimum quality of life 
and environmental quality through the formulation 


~of an optimum set of decisions " It ís difficult to 


say that much has been done in this decision The 
Seventh Five Year Plan has given the following 
guidelines” - 
(a) Where the existing land under shifting culti- 
vation 1S agriculturally productive and has 
already been well developed in-situ settlement of 
the tribal cultivatois should be taken up, 

(b) Ex-situ settlement of the shifting cultivators 
should be attempted ın cases not falling under 
sub-para above, suitable land for such resettle- 
ment scheme will have to be found out— 

Q) Within forest areas in denuded patches, 
whether adjoining revenue villages or elsewhere, 
and 

(u) Within revenue villages. 
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times members of organisations like Women's Asso- 
cations and Students. Union or inmates of dormi- 
tory undertake weeding work on contract basis, for 
raising funds for their respective organisations 

The poorer people frequently do not engage 
labourers on wage basis A number of friends and 
relatives combine to form reciprocal labour group, 
and work in each other’s field by turn On the day 
work ıs done on a particular field, the owner of 
that field ıs required to serve mid-day meal to all 
Reaping operation 1s generally done on the basis of 
mutual aid After the date is fixed, a man calls his 
friends and relatives, specially brothers-in-law and 
sisters’ sons to come to his aid A pig is killed for 
the day Cooking 1s generally looked after by the 
sister’s husband or sister’s son of the owner of the 
field, while others carry on the reaping and threshing 
operations 

If the organisation of manpower 1s considered 
along with the ritual cycle and role differentiations 
around the same, the social economy of the shift- 
ing cultivators of the Aos of Waramung can be 
described as a mix of kin-based reciprocity and non- 
kin localised incipient market economy 

Paradoxically, shifting cultivation has been long 
found to be in existence mostly in cash and com- 
mercial nexus For instance, along with cereals and 
milets, many of the tribes of Assam, and Garo 
Hills of Meghalaya grow cotton for sale to the 
traders from the plains Chilli and vegetables 
grown by the shifting cultivators of Manipur, Tri- 
pura, Nagaland frequently find their way to the 
market Ginger grown by the shifting cultivators 
of Manipur, Mizoram and Orissa have extensive 
market in the plains Even the shifting cultivators 
of Arunachal have to supplement their livelihood by 
entering into a trade channel Linking the plains of 
Assam with Tibet 7 

The basic aim of shifting cultivation, however, 1s 
to meet the demand for the foodgram of the 
household first The main emphasis 1s, therefore, 
given on cultivation of food crops, that ıs, paddy 
and maize. But to procure daily necessities like 
salt, dry fish, clothes, etc the shifting cultivators 
grow several cash crops Usually the crops are 
grown 1n mixture In the first year a variety of crops 
are grown, but m the second year crops like paddy, 
maize, millet or sesamum are mainly grown Even in 
the first year, 1n some cases, the shifting cultivators 
are trying to raise exclusive crops in patches of the 
same field, instead of growing all crops im mixture. 
This 1s a sign of specialisation®® But the overwhelm- 
ing pattern 1s that of crop-mixture 

The crop-combination varies from region to 
region. In a general way, Mahapatra?? has reported 
that at least six varieties of cereals/muillets, five 
varieties of pulses, four varieties of edible leaves, 
besides vegetables are grown 1n shifting cultivation 
Toky and Ramkrishnan?*" have gone into this matter 
1n some detail, According to them In North-East 
India, the seed mixtures used for different j/ium cycles 
may vary considerably Cereals constitute the major 
component of the seed mixtures under long jhum 
cycles, whereas under short hum cycles some eight to 
13 species are sown together 1n the same fields. Seeds 
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of pulses, cucuroits, vegetables and cereals like 
scataiia burning are mixed with dry soils from the 
sites, ın order to ensure their. unform distribution 
and broadcast immediately after the first burning" 

Toky and Ramkrishnan further observe “In 
mixed cropping under J/um, several ciop species 
with diverse growth habits, root system and mineral 
nutrients requirements enable optimum use of avail- 
able space and resources An extraorninary large 
leaf area index 1s possible because of the storeyed 
disposition of foliage The multi-storeyed canopy 
also protects the land from excessive soil eiosion and 
leaching multiple cropping provides an ‘insurance 
policy’ to the cultivators because some crops are 
likely to give good return even if there 1s partial or 
complete failure of other crops Further, the farmer 
manages to get all his diverse requirements in 
cereals, vegetables and tuber crops from the same 
site The juxtaposition of so many crops tend to 
minimise the incidence of pests and diseases The 
pre-planting burning also ensures control over ants 
and other harmful insects.”’ 

Fernandes and Menon" have drawn attention to 
another aspect of crop mixture In the past all 
classes used to grow a variety of crops which 
accounted for a balanced diet Today, tbe poor can 
afford much less variety than in the past Given 
the reduced soil fertility of a much smaller plot 
given to them, the poor are forced to cultivate 
mainly protein rich cereals (their staple food) and 
very little vitamin rich pulses The upper classes do 
the opposite since they sell most pulses they ground 
Thus both the quantity and quality of the food 
grown by the poor have deteriorated This decrease 
has definite implications for the nutritional status or 
the forest dwellers, particularly their women who 
have to cater to the food needs of the family. 

Regionwise, the period of holding the land for 
cultivation and vacating the land for regeneration of 
forest varies considerably “Though the density of 
population ıs an important factor, yet regional 
ecology has the domunant control? over this 
practice ” “It appears that most of the tribes living 
1n high rainfall zone of north-eastern states hoid the 
land for one year only On the contrary, Mikir or 
Sherdukpen hold the land for two years  Mikir and 
Sherdukpen are living in ramshadow areas (medium 
rainfall in comparison with other neighbourmg 
tribes: similarly in the districts of North Orissa, 
Juang and Bhuiya hold the land for two years as 
these areas receive medium rainfall In Southern 
Orissa or north-eastern Andhra, bemg comparatively 
under low rainfall zone, Reddy, Saora and Khond 
hold the land upto three years for cultivation ” 

As observed by Bose® et al “Theoretically zones 
having good soil high temperature, high rainfall 
and gentle slope should require less time for com- 
pleting the regeneration of forests But wherever 
land-man ratio 1$ disturbed people disregard con- 
ventional rules by many adjustments, one of which 
1$ the “cycle for regeneration’ The Hull Maria of 
Abhujmar Hills can wait for 16 years for regenera- 
tion of forest because of their low density of popu- 
lation. On the contrary, though there is not so much 
ecological variation. Juang of Keonjhar, due to 


and prefers to describe shifting cultivation as “slash 
and burn" cultivation.?? 

The operations in. sequence as observed in an Ao 
Naga village?! are as follows 

(1) selection of site, (11) jungle cutting, (n) drying 
and burning of trees, (1v) demarcation of plots and 
construction of field house, (v) preparation of site 
for vegetable gardening, (v1) sewing with reference to 
crops, (vii) weeding, (virt) protection of crops against 
depredation by wild animals, pests, etc , (1x) harvest- 
ing and stormg 

In the village a number of contiguous blocks have 
been demarcated for generations where shifting 
cultivation 1s carried out by rotation As cultivation 
is shifted from one area to another ina regular 
cycle, everybody knows which area after which will 
be cleared for shifting cultivation Slight adjust- 
ments 10 the size of the area are, however, made 
according to the availability of the working force 
and other considerations The putu men-den or 
village council makes the adjustments and declares 
how much area 15 to be cleared in each block m a 
particular year. 

Generally, 1n each block the various clans and 
households have plots of their own. These plots 
belonging to clans are frequently demarcated by hull 
ridges, stones and streams. But sometimes there 1s 
no clear landmark to demarcate the plots, 1n such 
eases boundary quarrels break out among the 
various clans from time to time. 

In each block ın addition to clan land and indi- 
vidual family land, there 1s also some village com- 
mon land If a particular household does not have 
any land of its own, or is not able to get some clan 
land for cultivation in that block, ıt ıs assigned land 
from the village common. 

The village common serves as a security-cushion 
against destitution 

The control over the clan land vests with the 
eldest male member of the clan He has the right. to 
choose the best plot 

Sometimes some individual or clan has surplus 
land to spare Individuals who are in want of land, 
take the same on lease from such an individual or 
clan Generally two tins of paddy (about 18 kilo- 
grams) are given to the owner of a plot measuring 
about three acres by the person who takes the land 
on lease After two years, the plot reverts to the 
original owner. 

Inthe choice of plots preferences are exercised 
on the following considerations: (a) land which was 
left fallow in the last cycle of cultivation m the 
block, (b) land which 1s more sunny and where less 
weeds grow, (c) land facing east as on such land- 
less weeds grow and paddy thrives better; (d) level 
land where soil does not erode 

Jungle-cutting commences in early January It 
starts at the base of the slope and goes up The 
irees, bushes and shrubs are cut in the field itself 
and piled up 1n rows In case of very big trees, how- 
ever, the trunks are not cut, only the branches are 
lobbed off The other trees are cut about eight 
centimetres above the ground so as to allow regenera- 
tion of the coppicing varieties and prevent rapid 
water and soil run. After these are felled down the 
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branches also are cut into pieces so that these would 
dry soon and burn better EN 

After the jungle 1s cleared, the trees and the 
shrubs etc are allowed to dry fora month or so 
Burning of trees for the entire block 1s done on the 
same day The fire 1s ht with a fire-tong, metals 
must not be used. This 1s done even by the 
Christians, as they believe that the fire thus 
produced 1s fiercer and burns the field better. As in 
the case of cutting, the fire 1s first set on the lower 
side of the slope, so that it can spread upwards 

Different varieties and combinations of crops are 
grown on new fields and old fields While paddy 1s 
sown by the broadcasting method, other crops are 
grown differently Small holes are dug by boe or 
dao, at distances which vary according to the type of 
crop and fertility of the soil. Generally these holes 
are dug close to one another, on the spots where 
larger heaps of wood are buint 

Weeding operation starts in about the middle of 
May A new field requires weeding at least three 
times, an old field requires weeding at least twice. 
Richer farmers however undertake weeding 1n their 
fields more frequently ; 

Harvesting takes place 1n different seasons accord- 
ing to the nature of the crop. Harvesting of paddy, 
however, 1s most time consuming The villagers wait 
for the completion of harvesting in all the fields 
After that they construct paddy dumps at different 
distances from the village and carry the paddy to 
their respective granaries by stages by temporarily 
depositing the same in the dumps 

With minor variations, these stages and techniques 
are found in other areas where shifting cultivation 1s 
practised 

In the Ao Naga village referred to, the timing of 
various activities connected with shifting cultivation 
are as follows jungle-cutting (first to second week of 
March), burning third week of March to second week 
of April), sowing of paddy third week of March to 
second week of April); weeding (second week of 
April to first week of August), harvesting first week 
of August to first week of September), removal of 
paddy to the house from the field (October-Novem- 
ber); clearance of the field for shifting cultivation 
during the second year (November-December) 

There are different varieties of paddy and the time 
and place of sowing differ slightly according to the 
variety 

At the waramung the Ao Naga village, the opera- 
tions connected with clearance of the jungle are 
generally carried on by the members of the family. 
Both males and females are engaged in the work, 
but males are more efficient in this. Sowing of 
paddy by the broadcast method 1s generally done by 
the female members of the family Sowing of other 
crops by digging holes 1s done by both male and 
female members of the family. Weeding opera- 
tion is to be carried out by many persons at a time. 
The rich persons engage paid labourers for this 
purpose and pay paddy filled up ına basket called 
changkut melak, as wage per day Generally only 
females undertake such labour Work groups for 
undertaking weeding operations on wage basis are 
formed by females of the same age-group Some- 
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about 700 square kilometres of area was under shift- 
ing cultivation 1n 1985 

Further insight into the matter can be obtained 

if the data m respect of Orissa are examined 
According to Mooney," in 1951 almost 100 per cent 
of Koraput was under shifting cultivation. The 
corresponding figure, according to the Forest 
Resource Survey conducted in 1971-72 by NCAER 
.was 36.82 per cent? A sample survey! conducted 
in 1978 showed only two per cent of the area under 
shifting cultivation But im 1983-84, the Government 
of Orissa reported 4266 percent of the area of 
Koraput as under shifting cultivation!?. Obviously all 
these figures are to be taken with a grain of salt and 
deeper probe 1s required to find out whether there 
are vested interests in official and non-official circles 
1n projecting undependable figures d 

Mahapatra! has reported that in UP the Saharia 
(a Scheduled Caste) and in Ernad Taluk of Andhra 
Pradesh the peasant castes also take to shifting culti- 
vation from time to tıme In Manipur the Nepali 
settlers also take to 1t. In Koraput district of Orissa 
shifting cultivation has become a profitable invest- 
ment, particularly in view of the good price that 
is fetched by oilseeds and pulses grown in shifting 

cultivation}? In some cases, money lenders from 
outside have appropriated tribal land and are using 
itfor shifting cultivation, not for survival but for 
commercial purposes #® In fact the practice of shift- 
ing cultivation for commercial purposes 1s not a 
new phenomenon In 1872 when about 400 shifting 
cultivators migrated to Tripura from the Chittagong 
hill tract, they were considered to be of great benefit 
and in 1894 a circular was used to the subdivisional 
officers to ensure that such migrants do not face 
any inconvenience The state had a vital interest in 
this, as at the end of the third quarter of the last 
century, export duties on cotton and oilseeds pro- 
duced in shifting cultivation. were the single most 
important source of revenue for the state In 
1924-25, seeds ofthe Dharwar long staple variety 
cotton were distributed among 2000 shifting culti- 
vators and the state had at this time about 19,000 
acres under cotton with the Jhumias ?? 

Mention has been made of the practice of shifting 
cultivation by non-tribals in. different parts of India. 
The same has been reported from outside India also 
In Sn Lanka, itis practised by the Sinhala speak- 
ing people, in the northern-most parts of Korea, 
itis practised by those people who escape to the 
mountains for political, economic and religious 
reasons *? 

One aspect of the social background of shifting 
cultivators deserves special mention In shifting culti 
vation women play a very important role. In fact 
Boserup*! has described it as ‘female farming system’ 

The local terms for shifting cultivation are nume- 
rous’? Itis known as jhum (Assam) kurao and 
khallu (Bihar) waler (Gujarat), penda, bewar and 
dahiya (M P ), kumrı (Tamil Nadu), bringa, padu and 
dahı (Orissa), tekonglu (Nagaland), —hookuimong 
(Tripura) and adiabik (Arunachal) Other terms are 
taila and koman in Orissa, and dipa in Madhya 
Pradesh? 

The list ıs not exhaustive Besides, while the terms 
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recorded here are in vogue among certain groups of 
people, there are other terms as well which are in 
vogue among other groups in the same States Again 
some of the terms like jhvm, though more com- 
monly used in one State, are generally known among 
the peoples of the other States of the region 

There are also terms for the current plot and the 
Jast one The Garos call them ada? and abreng res- 
pectively.?4 


e 


BY and large, shifting cultivation 1s practised in the 
hilly terrain, where the gentle slope of the land, high 
rainfall, moderate temperature and good soil, favour 
quick growth of plants There are, however, instan- 
ces where shifting cultivationis done even on. flat. 
lands?* As speaking about the general conditions 
Bose’ observes: “If we compare data on physio- 
graphy, rainfall, temperature and soil with density 
of population, then it will be realised that this land- 
use system 1s specially restricted within bill slopes 
below 1000 meters, where, high rainfall with low 
density of population (in isolation) could not find 
a betterland use system at the beginning Even 
today, in some remote hills of north-east India, 
where density of population 1s very low, there 1s no 
better alternative land use system to shifting cultiva- 
tion, suitable for local conditions ” 

This type of cultivation is associated with some 
notion of communal jurisdiction of specific land and 
forest areas In many tribes, the persons or families 
concerned return to the same plots 1n the course of 
the jkum cycle For illustration, mention may be 
made of the Adis?" of Arunachal Aos’ of Nagaland 
Rongmeis® and Tangkhuls? of Manipur Kondhs" 
and Saoras** of Orissa. Generally, however, the land 
belongs to the village and after distribution a family 
holds the land for one or two years for cultivation. 
He may have usufructuary rights over the land 
to cultivate and consume the product as long as he 
holds it Even ın those cases where the individual 
households have rights of returning to the same 
plots, the rights of individual cultivators are sub- 
sumed within the rights of the tribal village commu- 
nities, either ın the form of ownership or at least 
in the form of the right of management and control 
The individual having the right of occupation of 
a particular plot does not have the right of aliena- 
tron of the same according to his free will Where 
he has the right of mortgage or sale, he has to do 
it to a person of the same community and the same 
village, unless he 1s specially permitted by the tradi- 
tional village authority Right of alienation belongs 
to the community, not to the individual * 

There is a misconception that among the Kukis 
the chief ıs the owner of the land But a detailed 
enquiry on a time and space comparative perspective, 
shows that though the colomal rulers and even 
contemporary welfare bureaucracy have tried to 
promote this myth, ıt ıs not deeply rooted ın Kuki 
ideology *4 f 

The basic operation 1n. shifting cultivation 1s slash 
and burn followed by growing ofcrops In fact the 
FAO considers slash and burn as the core operation 
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CCORDING to Conklin, “any continuing agricul- ' 


tural system in which impermanent clearances 
are cropped for shorter period in years than they are 
fallowed" constitutes shifting cultivation ! 

The chief characteristics of shifting cultivation are 
(1) rotation of fields, (11) slash and burn operation 
of vegetal species, (ui) keeping the land fallow for a 
number of years for regeneration of forests, (iv) use 
of human labour as chief input, (v) non-employment 
of drought animal, and (v1) use of simple 1mplements 
such as dibble stick, scrapper etc 

In a UNESCO publication®, it has been observed 
that the terms ‘shifting cultivation’ and ‘slash-and- 
burn cultivation’, while describing cultivation techni- 
ques, have acquired disparaging connotations 
Instead, the term ‘Swidden’ specifies a farming techno- 
logy as wellas a life-style based on a particular 
adaptation to forest and hilly environments Hence 
the latter term 1s preferred However, as the term 
shifting cultivation 1s more widely known, the same 
will be used in the present paper 

Outside India, shifting cultivation is still in. prac- 
tice among many peoples. Among them mention 
may be made of the Bamboos of Rhodesia, Yaos of 
Southern Nyasaland, Boros of the Amazan forest; 
hill tribes of Borneo, Indo-China and Burma ? It is 
in practice in Korea, the Philippines, Thailand and 
Sri Lanka as well‘ The list is not, however, 
exhaustive 

In India, according to the Commissioner for 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes?, shifting 
cultivation was being practised extensively in 
1960-61. It prevailed m Andhra Pradesh (96,000), 
Assam which included Nagaland, Meghalaya, 
Mizoram and Arunachal at that time (508,800), 
Bihar (436), Gujarat and Maharashtia (73,300), 
Kerala (10,000), Madhya Pradesh.(947,680), Madras 
(300), Mysore (2500), Orissa (409,000), West Bengal 
(NA), Manipur (54,000), Tripura (116,900), The 
figures 1n parenthesis represent the acreage under 
shifting cultivation Altogether 2589 lakh tribals 
were found to depend on shifting cultivation extend- 
ed annually over an area of 5 41 lakh hectares 

The National Commission on Agriculture (NCA), 
however, was of the view that no dependable statis- 
tics on the magnitude of the problem, that is, the 
number of persons (or families) practising shifting 
cultivation and the total aea under shifting cultiva- 
tion was available It suggested the following 
magnitude based on a study conducted by the Indian 
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Council of Agricultural Research? ın 1965 (i) the 
total number of tribal households depending on 
shifting cultivation 528,940, (1) the total tribal popu- 
lation depending upon shifting cultivation 2,644,200; 
(11) the total area of land utilised for shifting culty- 
vation 1,355,300 acres or 542,100 hectares The 
NCA had compared these figures with those furnish- 
ed by the Commissioner for Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes and came to the conclusion that 
they were practically the same with minor variations 
in the statistics for individual states The NCA 
further observed that the problem was acute in 
Andhra Pradesh, Orissa, Tripura, Meghalaya, 
Mizoram, Manipur, Nagaland and Arunachal In 
Madhya Pradesh and Bihar it was practised on a 
very limited scale 


A very different picture has been provided by the 
Working Group en Development of Scheduled 
Tribes durmg the Seventh Five Year Plan (1985-90) 
based on the report submitted by the Task Force on 
Shifting Cultivation set up by the Ministry of Agrı- 
culture According to this source, approximately 
9 55 million hectares 1n the tribal and hilly areas of 
the country are under shifting cultivation, About 

` %23 development blocks ın 62 districts ın 16 States 
~.~ uffected by this practice Shifting cultivation 1s 
the dominant production activity for approximately 
12 per cent of the tribal population in the country ? 

When the figures of the late fifties and early sixties 
are compared with those of the eighties, it would 
appear that the area under shifting cultivation and 
the number of shifting cultivators have gone up. 
This points to two possibilities: 

(a) the magnitude of shifting cultivation has 
actually gone up mspite of various measures for 
the regulation of shifting cultivations, 

(b) 1n the alternative, the figures are not depend- 
able 

The utter unreliability of the data can be found 
if those relating to one state are examined As per 
the report of the Pre-mvestment Survey of Forest 

. Resources, an area of 1932 square kilometres was 
under current Jhum in Manipur m 1975” But 
in a report circulated by the Planning Commission, 
m 1976 about 600 square kilometres of land was 
reported to be available for shifting cultivation. at 
any point of time The report also indicated that 
about 50,000 households depended on such cultiva- 
fion and the area put to shifting cultivation per 
household was 120 hectares? An estimate made 
by the Department of Horticulture and Soil Conser- 
vation” gives still another figure According to it, 
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are under pressure to prove their peace credentials 
1n concrete terms 

In his speech at Krasnoyaisk in September this 
year Gorbachev also called for a freeze and propor- 
tionate reduction in naval and air forces and a 
restriction on their activities ın areas where the 
coastlines or the USSR, the PRC, Japan, the North 
and South Korea converge The Chinese are yet to 
make a positive reply 

Overall, Sino-Soviet differences over most ideo- 
logical issues have receded, laying the basis fora 
much greater political consensus than at any time in 
the past three decades. Both countries have finally 
come to reject a narrowly conceived ‘two camp’ 
theory, have a much more positive attitude towards 
the achievements of advanced capitalism and its 
ability to overcome periodic crises and adjust itself 
to new situations, and both seek active cooperation 
not only with socialist states but with capitalist 
countries as well Neither country today insists upon 
or needs exclusive, system-based ties and instead 
both seek mutually beneficial ties, a lowering of 
tensions and enhanced economic cooperation 

The challenges of restructuring the old systems in 
both China and the USSR, are ın a most significant 
way also drawing the two countries closer The 
myriad new practical and theoretical problems 
restructuring is giving rise to 1n almost all socialist 
states — whether at the initial stage or more 
advanced are creating the need to learn from one 
another ‘Mikhail Gorbachev’s book ‘perestroika’ was 
earlier this year published ına Chinese translation 
in Bering and a Russian translation of Deng 
Xiaoping's recent articles and speeches on the pro- 
blems of reforms in China has been published in 
Moscow Both books have sold briskly and genera- 
ted keen interest Media and serious journals have 
started to closely follow developments 1n each other's 
country with an eyeto their own problems The 
exchange of books, journals, students and scholars 
has grown inthe past few years, facilitating the 
process Increasing congruity in developmental 
theory, on key aspects of foreign policy, and domes- 
tic political strategy appear to be laying the base 
for greater closeness between the two countries 1n the 
coming years 

While the positive elements helping to bring the 
two countries closer are increasingly being felt it 1s 
not as if all differences have been overcome The 
differences over nuclear disarmament issues have 
been mentioned The territorial problem will take 
some time and possibly hard negotiations to be re- 
solved However, the Chinese in recent years have 
not repeated their old demand for undoing what they 
call ‘unequal treaties’ signed between Qing China and 
Tsarist Russia Gorbachev’s significant gesture in 
accepting the thalweg principle for the entire stretch 
of the Amur-Ussuri river front in turn 1s bound to 
have gladdened China — Both the territorial problem 
and the nuclear disarmament issue are not insur- 
mountable and could be settled following successful 
Sino-Soviet talks at the highest levels The nuclear 
issue 1s of course comparatively more complex with 
China unlikely to quickly adopt a position akin to 
that of the Soviet Union and India not only to avoid 
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alienating the US, but also because it would like to 
hold on to its only symbol of great power status as 
long as possible 

China's territorial claims against Vietnam and its 
attempt to militarily seize a foothold in the 
Sparatleys remains a factor of serious concern and 
the Soviet Union 1s likely to be politically and strate- 
gically constrained to show its sympathy for Hanoi 
if China continues its hostile acts against Vietnam. 
Over the past few years the Soviet Union has sought 
to ease tensions between China and Vietnam by pro- 
moting a Kampuchean peace settlement The trends 
on the Kampuchean front are positive and the issue 
1s unlikely to be a major factor in Sino-Soviet rela- 
tions if that trend persists 

The Chinese, of course, are still to fully embrace 
the concepts of a non-violent world, of common 
security, and a balance of interests in place of the 
outmoded theory of balance of power that Mikhail 
Gorbachev and India have campaigned for. But 
China seems to be moving closer to Soviet and 
Indian views on many Third World issues, on inter- 
national economic problems, and on the centrality 
of the United Nations system Beijing, however, 
will need to show greater international responsibility 
1n its military policies and arms trade The Chinese 
supply of medium range ballistic missiles to Saudi 
Arabia, and proposed sale of similar weapons to 
Syria, Libya and some other states and its role in 
fanning the Gulf war through continued military 
supplies to both the contending sides are negative 
features that continue to raise concern 

What impact will improved Sino-Soviet relations 
have on India? Greater Soviet and Indian coopera- 
tion with China 15 likely to restore a semblance of 
balance to its ties with the US, Pukistan and the 
Islamic countries Such cooperation could strengthen 
democratic and moderate forces in China and con- 
tribute to containing ultra-nationalist and militarist 
elements ın the Chinese establishment The process, 
if 1t moves smoothly, will contribute to relaxing 
tensions in Asia and promote friendly ties among 
the three peoples. It will also allow the three coun- 
tries to concentrate more on development and spend 
less on arms build up 

However, Sino-Soviet relations have advanced 
considerably more than Sico-Indian relations 
China’s territorial claims against India are still alive 
and the border problem remains to be solved — Sino- 
Indian relations have improved over the past decade 
but not to the extent that they can be called friendly. 
Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi’s proposed visit to 
Beijing ın December ıs, therefore, of immense signifi- 
cance It will be the first visit by an Indian Prime 
Minister 1n three decades and the first contact bet- 
ween the top leaders of the two countries since 
Premier Zhou Enlar's visit to New Delhi in 1960. It 
is in India’s diplomatic and strategic interest that 
symmetry be maintained between Soviet-Chma and 
India-China relations 

Much of course depends on China's evolving 
approach towards India Genuine Chinese initiative 
to settle the disputes with India, building confidence, 
lowering military tensions, and reaching an agree- 

(Continued on page 34) 


the 70th anniversary ofthe October Revolution 
Chinese writings on Soviet Union to mark the 
occasion began to reveala distinct break with the 
past They stressed the tremendous achievements the 
country had made since 1917 while objectively 
reporting the problems and weaknesses the Soviet 
scholars and media were themselves recording In a 
further development, loaded with. symbolic meaning 
and certainly with official backing, Chinese school 
children sent a letterto Soviet leader Mikhail 
Gorbachev calling for peace and friendship. between 
the two peoples 

The 13th CPC Congress in late October 1987 had 
set out the theoretical basis for the emerging stage 
*Peaceful coexistence! with all countries, Irrespective 
of their internal systems, was set out as China's 
the basis of China's foreign policy, laying the 
ground for normal relations with all coun- 
tries Positive changes in Chinese policy are discer- 
nible with the Soviet Union, India, Mongolia, 
Laos — countries with which relations are still 
riddled with the scars of past ultra-left and 
extreme nationalist policies Signs of moderntion 
1n approach towards the Afghan and to an extent 
the Kampuchean problems have also been visible this 
year Only the relations with Vietnam continues to 
be still truly adversarial, and the Chinese attempt 
to mulitarily sezze the Spratleys in March this year 
had added a new negative dimension to the conflict. 

Since the 13th CPC Congress a significantly posi- 
tive tone in sino-soviet dialogue has become visible 
China had effectively reduced the ‘three obstalces’ 
to only one — the Soviet support for Vietnamese 
presence in Kampuchea — by September 1986 when 
Deng Xiaoping announced that he was prepared to 
travel to Moscow for talks 1f Moscow removed that 
‘obstacle’ The Afghan accord has removed one of 
the other ‘obstacles’. During the past five years the 
two sides have also somewhat thinned out their 
troops stationed along the 5000-mile border Accord- 
ing toa reportin December 1987 from a Soviet 
Journalist in Blagoveshchensk, a town on the Soviet 
side of the Amur river, things-are so relaxed there 
that Soviet and Chinese soldiers jom in sking, 
fishing, playing ping-pong and .holding "friendly? 
shooting tournaments Chinese officials on their 
side of the border have confirmed that when 
problems arise officers from the two sides meet and 
sort them out amicably This ıs a farcry from 1969 
when the two armies clashed over the control of 
islands in the river 

Gorbachev’s important interview to Liaowang in 
January has been a major indicator of the change in 
China's approach towards the Soviet Union, a 
change confirmed by Deng's final acceptance of a 
Sino-Soviet summit 

The development in Sino-Soviet relations over the 
past siX years, as much as a more positive Chinese 
role 1n international politics have been made possible 
by a radical rehaul of several key theoretical posi- 


, tions that dominated Chinese ideology in the past 


four decades, assuming extreme dimensions in the 
post-1957 phase Three of these were critical 1n the 
evolution of the rift between the Soviet Union and 
China — the concept of revisionism, the theory of 
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peaceful coexistence will all states, and the theory 
of inevitability of a general war as long as capital- 
ism was alive 

One of the major criticisms that Mao Zedong had 
directed at the policies mitiated by Soviet leader 
Nikita Kruschev at the 20th CPSU Congress in 1956 
was that they were ‘revisionist’ and deviated from 
Marxism-Leninism. Kruschev’s attempts to liberalise 
the Soviet internal system, his critique of Stalinism, 
his move to rebuild relations with Yugoslavia which 
had been banished from the socialist bloc by Stalin, 
his call for nuclear disarmament and summits with 
US President Eisenhower for agreements to lower 
the risk of a nuclear war, his strategy of building 
close relations with loading, post-colonial, indepen- 
dent states espousing the policy of nonalignment 
such as India and Egypt, his call for peaceful coexis- 
tence and peaceful competition between different sys- 
tems in place of conflict, and his promotion of the 
theory of peaceful transition towards socialism in 
place of armed struggle for many developing societies 
earned the ire of Mao, who continued to cling to 
Stalin's formulations on most issues, often giving an 
extreme turn to them Within a span of (a few years 
the ideological differences had been turned into con 
flict between the two states as Mao carried his war 
against both domestic and international ‘revisionism’ 
with equal vehemence Mao’s onslaught against the 
moderate policies of Liu Shaoqi, Pang Dehua and 
Deng Xiaoping and his increasing hostility against 
the Soviet Union were thus two sides of a single 
coin Over the past decade the Chinese leadership 
has accepted almost all positions adopted by 
Kruschev and in some cases has adopted even more 
liberal positions than envisaged by the former 
Soviet leader The tide of reform sweeping the 
socialist world has rendered the concept of *revision- 
ism" incoherent. The Chinese have moved so far in 
that direction that Kruschev appears quite. orthodox 
by comparison. 

Since 1985, China has given up its support for the 
theory of inevitability of an all-embracing war un- 
leashed by imperialism, begun to gradually play a 
more positive role in disarmament issues after debun- 
king such efforts for decades, and has embraced the 
concept of peaceful coexistence as the only norm 
for inter-state relations Though a gulf between 
chinese theory and practice to an extent persists and 
substantial differences still exist on specific issues of 
nuclear disarmament between the USSR and China, 
it ıs important that both countries have affirmed ‘no 
first use’ clauses in their statements on nuclear 
Weapons and are also signatories to the Indian 
moved UN resolution declaring the use or threat 
of use of nuclear weapons a crime against 
humanity. 

However, while both USSR and India have made 
the sharpest criticism of the theory of ‘nuclear deter- 
rence’ China’s stand 1s quite unclear. It has also 
refused to join the nuclear disarmament process in 
any meaningful way till the ‘super powers’ reduce 
their arsenals by 90 per cent a position unacceptable 
to non-nuclear powers such as India, as well as the 
USSR. A Gorbachev-Deng Xiaoping summit will 
clearly have the issue on the agenda and the Chinese 
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imports, equipment and expertise, markets for its 
success Despite adopting the apparently even-handed 
*two super power hegemony' concept for explaining 
global tensions, China continued to target the Soviet 
Union 1n most of its criticisms with the clear tactical 
aim of not disrupting its flourishing ties with the 
West The continued influence of Maoist ideas 1n 
foreign policy and strategic thought was also an 
important factor preventing genuine ‘independence’ 
in China's foreign relations throughout the mid- 
1980s The transition from the Maoist mould in 
both domestic and foreign policy was not completed 
till the 13th CPC Congress ın October-November 
1987, and a full critique of the old strategy 1s still due. 

Tt 15 in this background that the Chinese insistence 
on the “three obstacles’ and its reluctance to fully 
resolve all disputes with the Soviet Union through 
asummit can be properly understood The ‘three 
obstacles’ cited by China in fully normalising state- 
to-state and CPC-CPSU relations — the Soviet 
military build up along the Sino-Soviet border, 
including Mongolia, the Soviet military presence in 
Afghanistan, and Soviet support for Vietnamese 
military presence in Kampuchea — of course had an 
independent validity in Sino-Soviet relations They 
reflected the deep divisions over tdeology, security 
perspective, military and political strategy even after 
China began to emerge from the Maoist ideological 
world in December 1978 CPC plenum 

However, 1n treating the issues as ‘obstacles’ and, 
holding up talks at the highest level that could have 
helped remove some of the differences while at the 
same time actually promoting all-round ties with the - 
Soviet Union, the Chinese leadership was following 
a shrewdly conceived tactial line. Indeed barring the 
issue of Sino-Soviet troops building up on the border 
— which could have been tackled through talks --the 
other two issues involved several other countries and 
only a multilateral peace accords that addressed 
themselves to all aspects of the problems could 
resolve them. The Soviet presence in Afghanistan 
and Vietnamese role 1n Kampuchea were more effects 
rather than causes of the two regional conflicts that 
became the centre pieces of the second cold war 1n 
Asia. Both US and China bore considerable responsi- 
bility for making them so The Soviet Union could 
hardly solve the problems on its own as the Chinese 
suggested in talking about ‘obstacles’. Moreover, it 
was necessary that China end its backing for Pol 
Pot-led Khmer Rouge that had killed an estimated 
two million people in Kampuchea during 1975-78, 
its military actions against Vietnam and stop making 
threats to ‘teach lessons’ to the Vietnamese An end 
to its involvement in the civil war in Afghanistan 
was also essential if the issue was to be peacefully 
resolved. The Chinese refusal for holding a summit 
with Moscow therefore clearly had more dimensions 
than what Being said they were While China 
was increasingly keen to improve relations with 
the Soviet Union after 1982 it had to be careful 
1n order not to upset the US and Western powers. 
Beying did not want to send any signals to the 
Western capitals that would disrupt its growing 
collaboration with the advanced capitalist states. 
Thus, despite the changed foreign policy stance in 
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1982 China continued to behave and has been 
treated as a ‘friendly state’ by the United States 1n 
terms of its strategic aims against the Soviet Union 
and the socialist bloc The reward has been increased 
access for China to advance Western civilian and 
military technology, intelligence, capital, markets, 
and leading research and military establishments 

Yet, underneath the overt postures steady changes 
in Sino-Soviet relations began to be felt China 
1ncreasingly began to need the Soviet trade based on 
barter to offset the negative effects and regular 
deficits with Western countries By late 1984 Soviet 
deputy Premier Ivan Arkhipov, who had headed the 
team of Soviet experts in China in the 1950s, was in 
Beijing to rebuild Sino-Soviet economic fand indus- 
trial tres. A 1985 visit to Moscow by Chinese-Vice- 
Premier Yao Yihn led to a Soviet agreement to 
revamp 17 industrial units set up with Moscow’s aid 
in the 1950s. Arkhipov was back in Beying in 
March 1986 to set up the USSR China Joint Com- 
mission. on Economic, Trade, Scientific and Techno- 
logical Cooperation, just as the first Soviet experts 
began arriving in China to modernise Soviet built 
plants. The two sides also signed a long-term trade 
agreement ın 1985 which envisaged a total trade 
turnover of 14 billion dollars m the 1985-90 period 
Annual trade turnover had by 1987-88 touched the 
three billion dollar mark from only a few hundred 
million dollar figure 1n 1982 The Soviet Union has 
offered fo build nuclear power stations and supply 
civilian aircraft and aircraft technology to China 

Considerable headway has also been made to 
normalise state-to-state — relations with contacts 
taking place at Deputy Prime Ministerial and Vice- 
Foreign Miunisterial levels for resolving disputes 
Since talks began ın 1982 the two sides have held 12 
rounds of negotiations. Three rounds of border talks 
have been held since 1987 and the border problem is 
no more acute The concession Soviet leader Mikhail 
Gorbachev made in his Vladivostok speech to settle 
the border dispute ın the Amur sector has clearly 
given a fillip to the negotiations 

To add thrust to the Soviet peace imtatwve 
towards China the leaders of all East Furopean 
countries visited China between late 1986 and early 
1987, restoring broken ties and promoting economic 
and trade relations The Chmese too have increasingly 
reciprocated these initiatives, though for the con- 
sumption of the West they kept msisting that little 
improvements had occurred in China's political 
relations with the USSR. 

Indeed, once Soviet-US relations began to thaw 
after 1986 leading to a steady dissipation of the 
second cold war, China began to engage 1tself more 
boldly and constructively towards improving political 
ties with the socialist bloc and the Soviet Union Bet- 
ween late 1986 and early CPC 1987 the restored rela- 
tions with East European ruling parties. In early 1987 
Foreign Minister Wu Xueqian visited Czechoslova- 
kia, Poland and Bulgaria, and in June that year the 
Chinese Prime Minister Zhao Zryang travelled to 
Poland, GDR, Czechoslovakia, Hungary and 
Bulgaria—the first such high level visit 1n thirty years. 
And in November 1987 a small Chinese delegation 
was present in Moscow for the celebrations to mark 
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Sino-Soviet Relations : Recent Trends 


SUJIT DUTTA 


Ir is now almost certam that Soviet Union and 
China will hold their first summit since 1959 
sometime early next year The 30-year hiatus 1s a 
testimony to the tragic and bitter depths to which 
the relations between the erstwhile alles had sunk 
during this period However, more pertinent for 
the present are the significant strides the two coun- 
tries have taken in recent years to dissipate diffe- 
tences, aided by the radical change underway in 
global power relationships The Chinese leader 
Deng X1aoping’s observation to the visiting Finnish 
premier ın Beijing in October that the two countries 
will hold their summit in 1989 followed steady, 
incremental development in relations since 1982, 
and particularly since Mikhail Gorbachev’s ascent 
to power ın Moscow in 1985. 


The fact that Gorbachev and Deng are yet to 
meet has not been for want of Soviet- trying 
Radical improvement in relations with China has 
been a major aim of the Soviet leader and he has 
taken important steps ın that direction in the past 
three years At Vladivostok ın July 1986 he had 
pointedly announced Soviet readiness to discuss — 
at any time and any level — with China measures 
for creating "an atmosphere of good neighbour- 
hood" He had specifically called for a summit 
between the two countries — during a meeting 
with Zambian President Kenneth Kaunda m 
November 1987 — ın order to sort out problems 
and discuss differences The Soviet leader had 
"ted his summits with countries with which the 
Soviet Union had many more differences than with 
China to underline his call. Gorbachev reiterated 
hus call for a summit again on January this year 
1n an interview to the Chinese magazine Liaowang. 
On each occasion the Chinese leadership had 
turned him down, insisting that the Soviet Union 
must remove the ‘obstacles’ in their relationship 
before a summit can take place. 


The announcement of the summit underlines the 
changes that have occurred in both bilateral and 
global affairs over the past year Given the rapid 
transformation of Soviet Union's relations. with 
the West and many developing countries, the 
numerous summits he has held with Western, 
socialist and Third World leaders to bring about a 
positive turn 1n international relations, and the 
Soviet Union's growing political stature, the 
Chinese could hardly afford to play coy for too 
long and refuse contacts at the highest level with 
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USSR Even Japan, the only other major power 
whose leaders are yet to hold a summit with the 
dynamic Soviet leader, had earlie: this year 
indicated its desire for better relations as Prime 
Minister Noboru Takeshita sent former Premier 
Yasuhiro Nakasone to hold talks with Gorbachev 
The Soviet leader 1s now expected to visit Tokyo 
next year 


Thus, developments had matured to a stage where 
China could have kept off a summit at the cost of 
harming its diplomatic interests The Chinese 
could also feel satisfied with the Geneva accord of 
Afghanistan m April, the withdrawal of fifty per 
cent of Soviet troops from that country by August 
15, and the first direct talks between the USSR and 
China on the Kampuchean situation in. late August 
— atthe Deputy Prime Ministerial level — and 
cite them as significant developments 1n. overcoming 
the so-called “three obstacles’ in improving Sino- 
Soviet political tres 


The current phase in Smo-Soviet relations can be 
traced back to 1982 when direct talks to resolve dis- 
putes and normalise relations began between the two 
countries after the Chinese had broken them off 1n 
1980 citing Soviet intervention. in Afghan affairs. 
That year China finally gave up its ‘united front 
against Soviet hegemonism’ thesis and adopted the 
concept of ‘independent foreign policy’ as the guid- 
ing principle of its world view at the 12th Congress 
of the Communist Party of China (CPC) The USSR 
and its allies, particularly Vietnam, continued to be 
treated by Beng as the main enemy Nor did China 
fully break out of the quasrallance with the US 
and NATO powers that had been established during 
the Carter administration. Intelligence collaboration 
with the US against USSR and Vietnam and strate- 
gic cooperation with the West and its allies continued 
in regard to both the Kampuchean and Afghan con- 
fhets. However, following the theoretical shift Sino- 
Soviet trade, economic, cultural, and political rela- 
tions began to 1mprove gradually 


The Chinese leaders had 1n fact by 1981 made their 
initial critique of ultra-leftist policy errors during the 
1957-78 phase, made a fundamental decision to con- 
centrate their energies and resources on economic 
development rather than on a military build up, and 
therefore realised the need to reduce tension with the 
Soviet Union The growing frictions over Taiwan 
and trade with the Reagan admunistration imn the 
mitial phase, a reluctance to get embroiled directly 
in President Reagan’s military and political campaign 
against the Soviet Union and the need to enhance 
diplomatic manoeuverability laid the basis for 
China’s new foreign policy strategy. The tilt towards 
the West, of course, remained pronounced — pegged 
as it was on China's new modernisation strategy 
that depended on Western capital, technology 
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petty-minded factionalism, are no less an expression 
of moral decay. 

The worst consequences of this decay are seen in 
the three Congress ruled states of Bihar, Orissa, 
and Uttar Pradesh Nero fiddles while Rome 
burns. Utter lawlessness, mafia and gangster rule, 
private armies of landholding upper castes, but- 
chering the rural poor and burning their bastis, 
such 1s the picture of these states today The 
Ministers and their police, far from puting an end 
to such brutahsation of public life, are themselves 
participants in the crime Such rulers forefeit their 
moral right to rule. 

The question of an alternative to Congress rule 
has been brought on the agenda by the Congress 
itself Not unoften such rulers have crumbled and 
gone off the stage of history under the burden of 
ther own sins of omission and commission It 
will not be a surprise if the Congress meets a similar 
fate 

The bourgeois Opposition is making frantic 
efforts to pull down the Congress The real pro- 
blem 1s that, during the Jast ten years, these parties 
have proved themselves woefully unfit to shoulder 
the responsibilities of power. They do not even 
need an Opposition to pull them down Their 
leaders themselves pull the carpet from under each 
other's feet. They have all the vices of the 
Congress made worse by the fact that they lack the 
progressive national traditions of the Congress. 

Who 1s to fill the void (or, so to say, hold the 
baby) created by the disintegrating Congress? That 
is the problem. And, on its solution depends the 
fate of India 1n the foreseeable future The tragedy 
is further deepened by the fact that the Left parties, 
too, are 1n no position to fill the void As matters 
stand, the disintegration of the Congress means 
anarchy for the country with unpredictable con- 
sequences. A grim but true picture of India today! 
No problem 1s insoluble but the recognition of 
reality has to be the staiting point of 1ts solution 


A Problem of History 


I have said that the problem of the Congress 1s a 
problem of history. Moral decay is its symptom, 
not the root cause The question needs 'elaboration 
The Congress arose, and developed through the 
subsequent decades till the achievement of indepen- 
dence, as a people's movement representing the 
highest common factor ofthe progressive forces in 
India, political, social and economic 

The composition and leadership of the movement 
was not conservative, not collaborative in relation 
to British imperialist rule. Neither was it radical. 
It made no effort to abolish feudal exploitation in 
the country and to break decisively with British 
economic and political interests 

Nevertheless, it was historically progressive. The 
leadership steadfastly stood by the aim of achieving 
national independence. It advocated economic 
policies that would give relief to the peasantry and 
build a self-reliant, industrial economy with empha- 
sis on the public sector. It strove to ameliorate 
the rigours of the caste system, particularly in res- 
pect of the untouchables. It strove;to forge Hindu- 
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Muslim unity, and with all the religiousness of 
Mahatma Gandhi, :t clearly opposed Hindu com- 
munalism It helped very greatly to uplift Indian 
women, more particularly by encouraging them to 
become active participants in the freedom move- 
ment It stood for the equality and development 
of all Indian languages while developing Hindi as 
the national medium of interlingual intercourse 
without imposing it on speakers of other languages 
It started national schools for :mparting patriotic 
education to the young rising generation 

This ıs what I mean by saying that the Cong- 
ress developed as the highest common factor of our 
progressive economic, political and social forces 
during its pre-independence period 

Therein lay its strength as also 1ts weakness The 
strength was ‘demonstrated by the fact that it 
became by far the most powerful, nationwide, mass 
political force that carried India to independence. 

The weakness was expressed in the fact that it 
failed to champion the abolition of feudalism and 
a complete break with British impertalism : That 
was the key reason why ıt failed to achieve Hindu- 
Muslim solidarity and prevent the calamitous partı- 
tion of the country, the final gift of the departing 
British rulers 

That was also the reason why it failed to give a 
powerful blow to the reactionary casteist forces 
The key to giving a body blow to the caste system 
lies in distributing land to the tillers ofthe soi 
And that will happen not because each tiller will 
get a patch of land It will happen because such 
land distribution necessitates a grim mass struggle 
between the big landholders and the poor peasants 
and landless which will forge solid bonds of frater- 
nity between the poor 1n all castes against the rich 
in all castes. Class solidarity will perforate the 
bonds of caste. ` 

Congress policres also included the specific forms 
of struggle developed by its leadership Ends and 
means are inter-related Non-violent forms of strug- 
gle were eminently suited. for achieving the aims of 
the Congress and also preventing the movement 
from going over to the abolition of feudalism and 
the overthrow of British rule. 

This 1s a vast subject the discussion on which 
still continues. I have only touched upon its most 
salient aspects. Even so, I must recall one very 
significant incident which the post-independence 
generation is hardly likely to know. In the trauma- 
tic period between 1945 and 1947 when India waded 
through rivers of blood to reach independence, 
Gandhıjı stated openly that what the country needed 
was a final struggle for independence together with 
the expulsion of the landiords and distribution of 
their lands to the cultivating peasants It 1s really 
astounding how that giant ofa man, with all his 
medieval ideology, could see through the fratricidal 
holocaust of those days and arrive at such daring 
conclusions But the situation had gone beyond recall 
and, as he himself confessed, he was too old to give 
such a lead to the country 


Indian National Unity 


While on the pre-independence role of the Cong- 
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———————Á RIMIS UR REUNIR ee ERE EE. 
The Problem of the Congress | 
S.G. SARDESAI 


SG Sardesai, the veteran CPI leadei, has written this article for Mainstream (being se talised 
here) with the following introductory note > ` 

“This article ıs in the natwe of a blueprint. I intended to wiite a seres of articles discussing 
various problems more methodically and exhaustively, mcludmg a number of questions not 
touched in this article But such an effort is now very difficult for me. 

“What ıs to replace the Congress, and how, is at present the most widely discussed question in the 
country I have attempted to biing out that it 1s a problem of history with innumerable ramifications. 
India has changed almost beyond recognition after dependence A radically new thinking 1s needed 
to deal with problems whose emergence was hardly anticipated in the fist years after independence 

“Customary approaches and formulae will not woik Haphazaid and makeshift solutions will 
solve nothing. That will only make matters worse 

“What ıs needed ıs a new national unity with a new content and direction, not just an oppositional 
formation for playing the parliamentary game of alternating political parties coming into powei 
And this understanding will have to be cared to the masses This ıs a task not only of the Left but 
all democratic and patriotic forces 

“Tt ıs hoped that this article will be found useful for the ongoing discussion and the search for a 
new path 

"It is necéssary to add one clarification I jomed the Communist Paity in 1929 and was a 
member of the AICC from the mid-thirties till independence Then followed the post-mdependence 
penod Witting an article of this nature I could not avoid thinking of all the vicissitudes through 
which our party and our country have passed in this long period Naturally that involved a certam 
reconsideration of our own iole m the past and the present But its purpose is to learn fiom our , 
experience, not to blame anybody The unification of the Indian communist movement 1s an urgent 
need accepted by all Indian Communists That calls for a reasoned, constructive dialogue, avoiding 


self-justification and mutual 1eciimination ” 
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TT problem of the Indian National Congress (the 
Congress, for short) has dominated Indian 
politics. for long. The recent by-elections have once 
, again brought 1b into sharp focus . 
Unfortunately, discussion on the 1ssue 1s. generally 
confined to the exgencies of parliamentary politics 
Arithmetical calculations are made that if all the 
Opposition parties unite, their combined voting 
strength can defeat the Congress at the polls If 
arithmetic could solve national problems any pri- 
mary school teacher would solve them. The issue 1s" 
further reduced to corruption in the ruling circles 
and the question as to who ıs to succeed Rajiv 
Gandhi as the Prime Minister. This is not even 
scratching the surface of the problem 
Communists go deeper and emphasise that the 
real conflict 1s one of basic policies But in practise, 
our political and ideological positions get pressurised 
by the demands of electoral politics On critical 
occasions we do take firm positions but, in the over- 
all picture, the distinction between our role and that 
of the bourgeois opposition gets blurred 


The Question of Alternative 


. This does not mean that the question of an alter- 

native to Congress rule 1s not on the agenda. Jt ss 

real and even pressing But it 1s a problem of 

history It has no shortcut solutions and certainly 

cannot be solved by knocking together permutations 
I D 
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and combinations that do not go beyond the parlia~ 
mentary division of the ruling party and the Oppo- 
sition parties Such remedies are worse than the 
ailment s 

There are two immediate ‘reasons why an alter- 
native to Congress rule has become necessary. With 
all its progressive foreign policies which are un- 
doubtedly valuable from an international and 
national point of view, its ‘economic policies have 
aggravated mass misery, and pauperisation to an 
extent which has become intolerable 


Man does not live by bread alone, but the ‘greater 
truth is that he cannot hive without bread If we are 
to believe the Prime Minister and the jugglers called 
statisticians who surround him what we are witness- 
ing in the country is a miracle. A growing percent- 
age ofa growing population ıs being lifted above 
the poverty line while a growing percentage of the 


` same growing population ıs becoming unemployed 


in the urban areas and landless in the rural areas 
Statistics do not feed empty stomachs Any people 
would want to change such a Government 


Secondly, the ethical decline of the Congress has 
crossed excusable limits It 1s not only a question of 
corruption in defence/deals Moral degeneracy has 
mnumerable faces Sycophancy, nepotism, arbitrary 
and unprincipled decisions by the top leadership, 
total abandonment of democratic functioning with- 
in the party, callousness towards popular suffering, 
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Were playing with political dynamite Indra Gandhi 
hada much shrewder understanding of what was 
happening and what was at stake. Being the head 
of the government, the initiative. was always in 
her hands and she could manipulate the situation 
in whatever way she wanted 


IT should not be necessary to go into the details of 
the Operation Bluestar and the Sarbat Khalsa which 
was convened after a century and a half to cover up 
the indefensible attack on the Golden Temple. 
There are many such details which can be referred 
to and analysed but it ıs not necessary to do so 
except to underline one point The 1988 Operation 
Blackthunder showed clearly that 1t was possible to 
neutralise those operating ın the Golden Temple 
without having to mount the kind of operation that 
had been mounted 1n June 1984. 

Several factors had induced Indira Gandhi to 
mount that attack on the Golden Temple and 36 
other gurudwaras in June, 1984 but perhaps the 
most important of them was the need to get political 
mileage out ofthis operation As several people 
noted at that time, the use of force had been exces- 
sive and uncalled for, a signal example of using a 
cannon to kill a fly. That might have been so as 
far as the immediate target was concerned But the 
real target was the rest of the country. Her main 
objective was to fight the next election not in 
terms of her economic and political programme 
but in terms of defending the unity and integrity of 
the country» In a sense, Mrs Thatcher had shown 
the way in the Falklands War In any event the 
political gains were immediate and overwhelming 
At one stroke, she seized the political untiative and 
there was no question of her losing power by any 
adverse combination of forces. 

We are still close to the events that changed the 
complexion of the Indian polity to be able to take a 
detached view of things Even those who are critical 
of Rajiv Gandhi and of his various acts of omission 
and commission are not prepared to throw over- 
board the legacy which he inherited What he has 
been doing for his part is to carry forward that 
legacy further If giving an emotive turn to issues 
which are essentially political in nature has paid 
dividends, there does not appear to be any good 
reason why that strategy of political survival should 
be rejected One aspect of it may be referred to in 
particular : 

The controversy over Ramjanam Bhoomi and 
Babari Masjid ıs an extension of what began ın 
Punjab 1n the early eighties The communalisation 
of Indian polity which throughout had been a 
potential danger has now been allowed to become 
almost a determining factor 1n political calculations 
While failure on the plannmg front might have 
contributed to it and the setback to the Congress 
Party in southern States might have been an aggra- 
vating factor, the mariner ın which Indira Gandhi 
chose to confront the Akali challenge has given a 
turn to Indian politics which, in the years to come, 
would be regarded as self-serving and shortsighted. 
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The Akali challenge was nothing new When they 
are out of power, the Akalis generally manage to 
create a situation and mobilise Sikh. opinion behind 
their demands This 1s largely owing to the manner 
in which the gurudwaras have been managed since 
1947. Instead of their management being decent- 
ralised, as ıt was during the British days, it was 
allowed to be overcentralised ın independent India; 
in 1949, to be precise One need not go into all 
these details except to say that the Akalis could 
have been handled and it was perfectly within her 
political competence to do so But she chose not to 
settle the 1ssue, On the contrary, she preferred to 
prolong it notwithstanding the fact that it led to 
unnecessary killings and Joss of 1nnocent lives and, 

, Worst of all, communalisation of the polity What 
«< mattered to her was that the Akali situation suited 
- her own political plans 

To infer from this that Indira Gandhi was com- 
munal would be to totally misread the situation, 
She was most definitely not communal, on the con- 
trary she was as secular as anyone could be or 
Should be. But she was so thoroughly politi- 
cal 1n her make-up and so singleminded in her 
quest for power that she was willing to play with 
fire provided ıt ensured her survival Most of us 
have not yet recovered from the. shock of the 
circumstances of her death and the great killings that 
followed ıt to understand that, in terms of the health 
of Indian polity, perhaps the most deadly thing that 
could have happened was the rise of communalism 
and the responsibility for ıt was most emphatically 
hers and no one else’s 

A number of people would oppose this formula- 
tion and even question ıt But the volume and valı- ' 
dity of the evidence that they can muster and the 
vehemence with which they. would rebut this state- 
ment would, in the ultimate analysis, turn against 
their perception of the Indian polity and the kind of 
future they visualise for the country Those who feel 
appalled at what ıs happening today cannot but 
hold her responsible for a kind of political. conduct 
which placed the interests of the party above those 
of the country. 


THIS, however, 1s not the only thing that can be 
said in criticism of her role as a political leader. 
Even more serious was her failure not to have 
utilised her undoubted talents and her exceptionally 
tall political stature, particularly after the Bangla- 
desh war, 1n favour of remodelling the strategy of 
development which the country had been following 

for about two decades 5 
In a sense, the early seventies was the right to 
re-assess the strategy of development followed till 
then, and give it a new direction and a new thrust, 
particularly 1n favour of the poor and the disposses- 
sed The forces that had brought her to power were 
certainly strong But at that point of time while 
staying on 1n power she had enough strength to be 
able to push them back while operating within the 
parameters of the existing political and social forces. 
It was within her power to drastically alter the 
(Continued on page 33) 
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ensured One was to remodel the strategy of 
development so as to generate mass enthusiasm and 
the second was to slow down the growth of popu- 
lation. While insensitive to the former, Sanjay 
Gandhi, who became her alter ego a little before 
the Emergency, was usually sensitive to the latter 
Ironically enough, 1t was his commitment to family 
planning which was to a great extent responsible 
for the rout of Indira Gandhi and her party in 
1977. 

It may not be out of place to mention here that 
one important factor which led to that development 
in the 1977 the general elections was the manner 
in which Sanjay Gandhi had more or less captured 
the ruling party from within At the Guahati session 
of the Congress- which preceded the calling of the 
general elections ıt became clear to the old guard 
that their days were numbered. This resulted in 
discontent within the. party which alongwith a 


number of other contributory causes led to the 


general elections and all that followed ıt 
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THE third phase of her political career began with 
her return to power in 1980 Having governed the 


- country for more than a decade and also having 


tasted the ignominy of losing power, she returned to 
office 1n a much more chastened mood than had been 
the case, say, evenin the early seventies But she 
was not the mistress of the show as one would have 
normally expected 

A good deal of the power was now being exercised 
by her son who could not be described as refractory 
or rebellious but who certainly had more or less the 
last word in regard to everything While she was in 
command, he called the shots With his totally 
amoral view of poltıcs, he did not observe those 
proprieties and courtesies which she did Almost 
equally amoral ın her view of things, she did take 
care to observe them, she had grown up in what 1s 
usually described as the world of Congress culture 
and faithfully complied with it, at least in its exter- 
nals 

In his characteristic, brash style, Sanjay Gandhi 
refused to be bound down by any such considera- 
tions It 1s futile to speculate on what would have 
been the shape of thingsa year ortwo later. The 
pohtical style that he had developed (Youth Cong- 
ress and the rest) would have sooner or later led to 
a situation where a good deal of power would have 
passed into his hands. Informally he was exercising 
it in any case, whether this would have culminated 
many kind of a formal arrangement ıs anybody's 

uess 

j While his accidental death was certainly a personal 
blow to her, ın political terms it perhaps clarified 
the situation It 1s no use speculating any further, 
for meanwhile the situation began to undergo certain 
qualitative changes. 
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THE two notable developments in this regard were 
the Akal agitation ın Punjab and the defeat of. 
Congress-I in the two southern States of Andhra 
Pradesh and Karnataka. With the Akalis, she played 
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a cat and mouse game in which she had no peer oii 
the Indian political scene She had a good measure 
of their political capabilities and knew when to 
squeeze them and when to call off the pressure 

Even before the Akalis announced their intention to 
sabotage the Asiad in November, 1982, this ‘now 
on now off’ strategy had been tried a couple of 
times There 1s ample evidence to show that an 
agreement was arrived at on more than one occasion. 
But every time, for reasons best known to her, she 
chose to delay or frustrate any agreement. 

Why did she play this game? There 1s no conclu- 
sive answer except that with the kind of shrewdness 
she possessed 1n an abundant measure, she realised, 
soon after her return to power, that m order to 
stay 1n. office she would have to change the rules of 
the game somewhat The Akali agitation provided 
a readymade format for that and she decided to 
take advantage ofit But what clinched the argu- 
ment to her way of thinking was the sensational 
defeat of her party in the southern States which had 
stood by her even during the debacle of 1977. 

It was clear to her now that 1f she was to recover 
the initiative, she had to develop a new strategy. 
What had been tentative so far was now given the 
dignity of a strategy. She tried 1t out 1n the elections 
tothe Delhi Metropolitan Councilin early 1983 
and the J & K elections a few months later She 
outflanked as well as outmanouvered the BJP. This 
was accomplished principally by projecting the 
Akalis asathreatto the unity and integrity of the 
country. Whether it was Dr Jagpt Singh Chauhan 
or Bhindranwale, both of them through their words 
and deeds obliged her 1n whatever way she wanted 

Bhindranwale, though her creation, soon moved 
out of her tutelage and began to acton his own. 
This did not faze her,’ however. For more than a 
year,- between late 1982 and the middle of 1984, she 
displayed a kind of staying power and a degree of 
political skill which ıt would be very difficult to 
match in modern India. The whole thing wasa 
sleight of hand and would do credit to the most 
talented of politica] performers in the world. She 
knew that one of these days she would turn the 
tables upon the Akalis who inany case had been 
rendered marginal by the Bhindranwale pheno- 
menon 

What she did during this period was to obliterate 
any distinction between the Akalis and the Sikhs. In 
1980-81 the Akalis represented perhaps the most 
important section of the Sikhs, though many of 
them were outside their political influence. But as 
selective killings continued to take place, the-distinc- 
tion began to get blurred. Throughout this period, the 
electronic media played quite a role 1n projecting the 
role of the Sikhs as bloodthirsty killers who were 
out to liquidate the Hindus, at least in the State of 
Punjab. 


This ıs not to suggest that there was any dearth ` 


of evidence to support such a proposition. Bhindran- 
wale and his men behaved as if there was a kind of 
unstated understanding between the ruling party and 
the militants to support the allegation that the Sikhs 
wanted to partition. India once again; the spectre 
of Khalistan. The Akalis did not realise that they 
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was the growing discontent of the public, her author- 
itarian style of functioning and thejncreasing salience 
of corruption 1n public life 

The rise of Sanjay Gandhi in this backdrop was 
not entirely an accident How he gradually streng- 
thened his hold both on the government and the 
party are details that do not have to be recounted, 
noris it necessary to say much in regard to the 
imposition of the Emergency and what happened 
after that. The whole thing has been chronicled by a 
number of people in considerable detail What was 
most significant about this period was the emergence 
of Sanjay Gandhi and the manner in which she 
allowed him to consolidate his power 

By the time she imposed the Emergency 1n 1975, 
she had- been in power for almost a decade. While 
she had her difficulties to begin with, she not only 
successfully overcame them, she also went on to pull 
offa coup, almost, 1n the establishment of Bangla- 
desh and what ıt meant both ın terms of her personal 
standing and the prestige of the country. These were 
the achievements, 1f one may put 1t that way, which 
gave her the requisite degree of authority to do what 
she wanted 

And yet the pity of it ıs that she did not use that 
authority to effectively tackle the basic malaise of the 
, country, namely, poverty and 1gnorance While the 
first three Five Year Plans had been masterminded 
by her late father, after the three year holiday from 
planning, both the Fourth and the Fifth Plans very 
much carried the stamp of her thinking and her 
social and economic philosophy. There might have 
been some transitory difficulties in regard to the 
Fourth Plan but, for the greater part, the initiative 
and the decision-making were entirely hers. 

It was clear by the beginning of the seventies that 
planning had failed to perform the wonders that st 
was expected to perform While there had been some 
growth no doubt, the fruits of planning had not 
percolated down to the masses who continued to 
wallow ın misery and poverty. Extraordinarily well 
informed as she was, she was aware of what was 
happening but she had neither the social commit- 
ment to wipe the tears off the faces of the poor nor 
the political will to attack those who lived off the fat 
of the land. 

Not only was she a defender of the status quo, 
she appeared to be a captive of the social and 
economic forces that had moved into positions 
of power after 1947. To that had been added the 
shibboleth of the unproductive public sector with 
its professed capability to control the commanding 
heights. The heights were controlled no doubt 
but the valleys were allowed to go waste; and ıt was 
in the valleys that the bulk of the Indian people 
lived and functioned. To cut a long story short, 
she believed 1n the status quo and was not prepared 
to disturb it 1n any way. She tried to make the 
system work 1n a manner that was both predictable 
and controllable. Put in other words, the system 
was beginning to develop those negative features of 
low productivity, muquitous distribution, populist 
policies and several other steps which characterise 
the situation today. The distortions started mani- 
festing themselves around that time. Not to have 
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taken corrective action in time led to a situation 
which her son today is finding difficult to cope 
with. 

Her agenda of work did not include a new deal 
for the hungry and the downtrodden though it 1s 
an irony of Indian politics that ıt was precisely the 
disposessed and the disadvantaged who looked upon 
her as their champion. While on one plane this 
shows her political capability; on another plane it 
also shows her sterile, almost negative, approach as 
far as her social and economic philosophy was | 
concerned. E : 


IT may not be out of place to refer to one com- 
paratively minor aspect of her functioning In 
regard to education, she did not want to disturb 
the hornet's nest The Education Commission had 
reported within a few months of her taking office 
What happened to its recommendations is a matter 
of history and need not be dilated upon As far 
as she, the head of the government, was concerned, 
she let things follow their course The- social and 
political forces were opposed to any kind of shift 
in the relationships of forces and so all those 
recommendations which could have had an 
unsettling effect were allowed to run out of steam. 
They included for instance, restrictions on enrol- 
ment or any kind of control on the opening of new 
colleges or neighbourhood schools or major 
universities and so on. 

As far as the working agencies like the UGC was 
concerned, only routine work was done and, if 
things were falling downhill, ıt did not bother any- 
one, least of all her : 

While a committee on the possible establishment 
of an open university had. reported by 1970, no 
action was taken on it for a decade and a half 
Meanwhile, countries as diverse as Canada, Thai- 
land and,China which came into the picture much 
later, went ahead and established open universities 
But nothing was done 1n India because there was no 
clearance from above. 

This 1s not to suggest that the establishment of 
an open university system would have had any 
miraculous effect on the situation Nothing of the 
kind would have happened But the point to 
underline is that her attitude towards education 
was: let the sleeping dogs lie and do not embark 
upon even as harmless an experiment as that of an 
open university. With her uncanny understanding 
of things political, she knew that, m the ultimate 
analysis, education ıs politics. Therefore, she did 
not wish to meddle with education 1n any way so as 
not to rock the boat 

Itis an irony of history that fifteen years later 
when an open university was established, ıt was 
associated with her name! 

This 15 being stated not to decry her achievement 
1n any Way except to call attention to the fact that 
she failed to recognise the fact that even 1n. order to 
stay stationary, India would have to move In 
other words, in order to contain the problems of 
hunger and poverty and the discontent resulting 
from this neglect two things would have to be 
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A large number of us have still to lve down the 
shock and trauma caused by Indira Gandhi’s 
assassination and the violence and killing that 
followed it. Not only did most of us vote her son to 
power in consequence, she still looms large on the 
political horizon of the country Not so Jong ago, 
according to a survey carried out, a fairly large 
number of people regarded her more favourably 
than even her distinguished father This should not 
be difficult to understand 
Hér accomplishments during her decade and a 
half were quite impressive What stands ,out in the 
minds of most people 1s the way she assisted 1n the 
birth. of Bangladesh Pakistan has not yet fully 
recovered from that shock The credit for 


having detached the two wings of that country from 


each other belongs to her, more than anyone else, 
and that ıs why she continues to have such a tall 
political stature in the eyes of most Indians 

However, 1t 1s time to assess her contribution to 
the evolution of modern India. The mandate which 
herson was given is about to run out What is 
called ‘dynastic rule may not survive very long 
What 1s more, some of the strong emotions that she 
aroused have, relatively speaking, calmed down In 
consequence it should be possible to look at her 
work.and achievements with a certain measure of 
detachment. 


` HER most enduring achievement, as stated above, 


would continue to be regarded as the establishment 
of Bangladesh The separation of East and West 
Pakistan had to take place one of these days. But it 
was’ given to her to accomplish ıt The skill with 
which she accomplished it was remarkable A 
surgical operation like that could not have been 
carried out but for the kind of ‘diplomatic support 
that she was able to mobilise. While India had had 
a friendly relationship with the USSR for quite a 
number of years,’ it required a certain degree of 
political sophistication to be able to formalise it 
into the Indo-Soviet Treaty. 

Given the-tilt of Pakistan in favour of the USA 
and the character and personality of Nixon, strains 
1n the relations between India and the US were 
almost unavoidable Once the crisis erupted in 
Bangladesh and the Tefugees started pouring into 
India, it was clear that the situation was developing 


.1n a manner which could lead to confrontation on 


the battlefield. Given this geopolitical context and 
the background of history, she started working 


The author, who spent a lifetime as an edu- 
cátionist, 1$ a former Vice-Chancellor of the Pun- 
Jabi Unversity and an author of several books on 
education He us also the long-time editor of the 
Indian Book Chronicle. i 
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towards a new understanding with the Soviet Union 


and pulled off a coup, so to speak, 1n August, 1971. 

What happened after that falls into place, as one 
can see m retrospect Once the Pakistani forces had 
surrendered and Bangladesh liberated, the acclaim 
that, she received was overwhelming This was her 
finest hour, without question Having said this, ıt 1s 
nevertheless, necessary now to look at some of the 
other things that she did and, equally important, 
failed to do 


AS would be readily recognised, the rest of her 
career 18 easily divisible into three different phases. 
In the first phase she gradually emerged from the 
shadow of the Syndicate and asserted herself as a 
political leader ın her own right The establishment 
of Bangladesh marked the culmination of that first 
phase Details like how the Syndicate was out- 
manouvered and her not so hidden support to the 
candidature of VV Gin as President belong to 
this phase but need not be enlarged upon Only 
one aspect of her role and performance may be 
noted. ~ 

In her first phase she gave' unmistakable evidence 
of an extraordinary ability to play the political game 
keeping the cards close to her chest. When 1971 was 
over, she had won a reputation of being a formidable 
person and that 1s why in her dealings with her party, 
hers became the last word 1n whatever she chose to 
pronounce on Nobody had the courage to stand 
up to her All this was in welcome contrast to the 
state of morale of the party which had been hyacked 
by a junta of big bosses However, the not so unex- 
pected happened and she became the boss, more or 
less in the style of the earlier bosses who had been 
dethroned. In the long run, this undermined the 
political process completely and led to the atrophy 
of the functioning of the party as distinct from the 
government. 5 


THE second phase of her political career 1s notable 
forthe manner in which she totally subdued the 
party to het own will To begin with, it was not 
clear to the people as to what she wanted to achieve. 
As tme went by, it gradually became clear that her 
unchallenged supremacy meant mainly one thing: the 
party had to act as the instrument of her will It was 
in this phase that a manlike LN. Mishra emerged 
as one of her principal confidants What this parti- 
cular development meant to the party 1s a subject of 
detailed discussion that one need not £o into 
Though in early 1972 she was at the peak of her 
power, during the next couple of years, the grounds- 
well of support got Inexplicably dissipated. Problems 
like drought and inflation affected her no doubt but 
what really undermined her, 1n the ultimate analysis, 
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Introducing Wole Souinka 


K. NATWAR SINGH 





On November 13, 1988, the eve of Jawaharlal Nehru’s birth anniversary, the 


great Nigerian. writer, Wole Soyinka, delivered the Jawaharlal Nehru Memorial 
Lecture in New Delhi He was introduced by K Natwar Singh, Minister of State 


for External Affairs 
that occasion -~Editor 


PA 


This ıs taken from Natwar Singh's introductory remarks on 





I is appropriate that a master of language from 
Africa, a son of Nigeria. should be delivering. the 
Jawaharlal Nehru Memorial Lecture Nigeria was 
the only African country, south of the Sahara that 
Pandıtjı visited That was in 1962 Our records 
show that Soyinka, then 28 years old, met Jawaharlal 
Nehru in Lagos As ıs well known, Panditj greatly 
valued and enjoyed the company of writeis 

In Soyinka’s ~ latest curiiculum vitae an item 
caught my eye The Nigerian Government has 
appointed him as the Chairman of the Federal Road 
Safety Corps For a citizen of Delhi like me, this 1s 
a tremendously impressive and necessary post I 
have no personal knowledge of the road traffic condi- 
tions in Lagos, the capital of Nigeria, but my friends 
tell me that driving in Nigeria can be an exhausting 
and exciting undertaking I have heard that to 
minimise the traffic hold-ups, owners of motor- 
cars with even number plates are allowed to 
drive on the first three days of the week, and those 
with odd numbers, the remaining four days The 
Nigerians being an ingenious and inventive people 
have solved this problem by installing revolving 
number plates on their cars These can be adjusted 
by pushing a button on the dashboard 

We, 1n Delhi, have not got that far yet, but on our 
roads, Soyinka, you will find unfolding the 
glorious panorama of the past, present and future 
of this great country The 10th century coexists with 
the 15th The 16th 1s trying to, tag on to the 18th 
The 20th century showing the way to the 2[st 

Driving here, as 1n Nigeria, requires iron nerves, 
pear artistic skill and a fair amount of luck. I would 
be most grateful if you could share your perceptions 
in this field with us so that Nigeria and India can 
move to the future combining speed with safety 

Wole Soyinka was awarded the Nobel Prize for 
Literature in 1986 Just as Rabindranath Tagore 
was the first Indian and first Asian to be awarded 
the Nobel Prize in 1913, Soyinka was the first 
Nigerian and the first African recipient of this Prize 
He dedicated his Nobel Lecture, which he delivered 
in Stockholm, to Nelson Mandela The people of 
India hold that colossal figure in the highest esteem. 
We awarded Mandela the Nehru Prize some years 
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ago. Even Winnie Mandela was refused permission 
by the racist regime 1n South Africa to come to India 
to receive the prize It will be of interest to know 
that the title of Nelson Mandela’s autobiography, 
No Easy Walk to Freedom, 1$ a quotation from an 
essay in Jawaharlal Nehru’s book, The Unity of 
India 

Let me read out a few passages-from a release\ 
issued by the Swedish Academy ın 1986 In well- 
chosen words, it highlights Soyinka’s literary genius 
and creativity 

**His background, upbringing and education have 
given him unusual conditions for a literary career. 
He has his roots in the Yoruba people’s myths, rites 
and cultural patterns, which in their turn have 
historical links to the Mediterranean region. Through 
his education 1n his native land and 1n Europe he has 
also acquired deep familiarity with Western culture. 
His collection. of essays, Myth, Literature and the 
African World, make for clarifying and enriching 
reading Soyinka has been characterised as one of 
the finest poetical playwrights that have written in 
English 

“Among his plays special mention can be made of 
A Dance of the Forests and Death and the King’s 
Horseman The former 1s a kind of African Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream with spirits, ghosts and 
gods There is a distinct link here to the indigenous 
ritual, drama and to the Elizabethan drama. A 
key figure in Soyinka, the god Ogun, also appears 
in the play He 1s both creator and destroyer and, 
as Soyinka sees him, has traits that lead one’s 


` thoughts to the Dionysian, the Apollonian and the 


Promethean 1n European tradition 
“Death and the King’s Horseman is 1n the nature of 
an antique tragedy with the cultic sacrificial death 
as theme The relationship between the unborn, 
the living and the dead, to which Soyinka reverts 
several times in his works, is fashioned here with 
very Strong effect Soyinka confirms his position as 
a centre of force in drama 
“Soyinka’s plays have strong poetical elements. 
In several collections of poems he has also appeared 
as a poet of great distinction One of the highlights 
(Continued on page 31) 
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Dawn over 
^ Pakistan 
\ N.C. > 


AFER a long, dark night, there 

are signs of a new dawn over 
Pakistan The overpoweiing 
interest and excitement over the 
recently-held general elections in 


that country — at many places 
taking the form of a veritable 
mass upsurge — demonstrated 


the clearest repudiation of the 
eleven-year old military dictator- 
ship which had actually come to ' 
power through a coup ın the 
^ wake of the last general elections. 
There have been many impedi- 
ments in the process of the elec- 
tions and there are undoubtedly 
pitfalls ahedd on the road to 
a^stable democratically-elected 

` government in Pakistan. These 
are only to be expected, because 
no military junta consents 
smoothly to abdicate power, 
particularly when it has so long 
enjoyed the generous patronage 


of the Pentagon. 

Besides, the imbalance that has 
been fostered for four decades 
to sharpen the disparities among 
different well-marked regions of 
Pakistan — with the Punjabi 

* domination of the armed forces. 
and to a large measure of the 
civil service — ıs likely to be 


prospect of having to face a 
democratic government There 
are no doubt other constraints 
and contradictions in the comp- 
lex situation prevailing in Paki- 
stan politics today. The journey 
ahead can by no means be 
-Smooth and easy 

But the central point in the 


dictatorship in Asia, if not the 
world, has been overthrown. And 
with allits pulls and pressures, 
bullying and blandishment, it 
cannot return to power Benazir 
Bhutto who has emerged as the 
symbol of the democratic asser- 
tion in Pakistan, ıs certainly 
hot going to have an easy time. 


exploited by the entrenched 


vested interests, scared at the the 





The Ganga and the Yamuna— 

The rivers of our youth 
From all of us our loving, 
; Our very special 
Oh! you who go to India 


Carry to them our greetings. 


The spiing upon your branches: 
We send to you our greetings 
The sights we see no longer: 


We send to them our greetings. 


The stars that twinkle 1n your sky: 
We send to those our greetings 
The years that have escaped us: 


We send our friends our greetings. 


These jottings of affection, 


These fragments of our feelings: 
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reality of Pakistan today ıs that 
powerful 


feelings: 


mihtary 


Oh! you who go 'to India - 
Carry to them our greetings 
Our plighted troth is solemn, 
Our promise 1s not to break 


The beauty of our friendship, 
The fate which we must make. 


The pride of our affection, 
~ ‘ Our unity of heart, 


Must bind us close together— 
Not keep us far apart. 


These are the gifts that you bear, 
These tokens of our feelings: 


Oh! you who go to India’ | 
Carry to them our greetings. 


Many problems and harassments 
(Continued on page 33) 


RAIS AMROHVI 


—— ee —,————— a 
This poem by renowned Pakistani poet Rais 


Amrohvi has been translated into English by 
Mam Shankar Aiyar, currently working as a 
Joint Secretary in the Prime Minister's. office 
Aiyar, who was the Indian Consul-General in 
Karachi, writes: 

* 4 few weeks before I reached Karachi in 
December 1978 to open our new Consulate- 
General there, Rais Amrohvi and his colleagues 
had established the Pak-Hind Prem Sabha, with 
Rais Amrohw as the founder-President Soon 
enough, the authorities virtually closed down the 
fledgling organisation but, in other guises, Rais 
Amrohvi and his colleagues continued their 
mission 

“I heard Rais sahib recite this poem at a 
farewell party for one of my colleagues I was 
deeply moved and asked for permission to trans- 
late it into English He gave me a copy and it 
lay on my desk for several years awaiting time 
and inspiration to render it into English I even- 
tually succeeded in doing so last year But before 
it could be published, Rais Amrohvi was found 
dead in his brary on September 22, 1988, shot 
dead through the head, with a pistol lying by his 
side. Why anyone should have wanted to kill this 
frail, elderly, poetic genius ıs beyond compre- 
hension. 1 

**I dedicate this poem to his memory and to 
those millions of ordinary Indians and Pakistanis 
who, like Rais Amrohvi, toil in the vineyard 


gathering the grape, ignoring the grapeshot” 
cat = A = — 


Oh! you who go to India 
Carry to them our greetings 


To our paradise so long lost 

That land of breadth and vision, 
To the playhouse of our childhood 

Take outto them this mission: 
From this our Jand of loved ones 

To there where they await us, 
From here where we abide them 

To there where they abide us, 
Convey to them this message, 

Convey to them our feelings : 
Oh! you who go to India 

Carry to them our greetings 
Give to our friends who live there 

This posy of affection : 
These petals tell of our love, 

These thorns of our affliction. 
Our troth is pledged to you there 

The pledge we made to first love, 
The nectar of our heartache, 

The alighting of the dove. 
This message of our friendship, 
^ — This message of our,’ feelings . 
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Carry our Greetings to India 


Oh! you who go to India 
Carry to them our greetings 


Oh! tell our friends the Indians, 

Oh! you who go to India: 
Sweet fragrance fills our longings, 

Notes of the lost aria 
We cannot long be parted, 

We gather at the same inn, 
Brothers of a family 

We are of your killr and kin 
The favours of the favoured one 

Reach out to them our feelings * 
Oh! you who go to India 

Carry to them our greetings 


Since then when we were parted 

From Eden went a-wandering, 
Our hearts have known the sorrow 

Of dreams that stay a-lingering. 
Our traveller will search out 

Memories 1n the alley, 
Where cling remembrances 

From old Lucknow to Delhi. 
To the land of our forefathers 

Take back to them these feelings 
Oh! you who go to India 

Carry to them our greetings 


Can we ever forget so 

The earth of our ancestors? 
The wind which wafts 1n memories 

Of brothers and of sisters, 
The gurgling of the Ganga 

The Yamuna  swirhng fast, 
The friendships of our younger days, 

Dalhances of the past. 
Oh! you who go to India s 

Affection fills our yearnings, 
Oh! you who go to India 

Carry to them our greetings 


The earth on which we grew up 

That cradle of our growing, 
We were cradled 1n her bosom, 

We were nourished by her loving. 
And now that we are adults 

Our fancy returns in flight 
To each particle of her dust, 

Each star that lights her night 
This message of our friendship 

This pledge of our deep feelings: 
Oh! you who go to India 

Carry to them our greetings 


On your lovely plains and mountains 

The blessings of all glory, 
The world bows down 1n homage 

To the splendours of your story 
The awesome Himalayas 

We pay to them our tribute, 


` - 


added) developing as it was on the “multifaceted 
potential for partnership between two powerful forces 
of progress ın today's world — socialism and 
societies cieated by national liberation”. 


The value of people-to-people contacts 1n enrich- 
ing Indo-Soviet relations has been brought out from 
time to time But never before was it underlined 
with such stress At the spectacular closing func- 
tion of the Festival of the USSR in India, Gorba- 
chev noted that these Festivals (of the Soviet Union 
here and of India ın the USSR) kad evolved into a 
"major political factor" manifesting **people's 
diplomacy" 


"The Indo-Soviet Summit Statement issued on 
November 20 at the end of the visit reiterated both 
the countries’ support to the Geneva accoids on 
Afghanistan, called for their "strict and sincere imple- 
mentation" by all the concerned parties and assailed 
the “obscurantist policy of certain forces which are 
violating the accords" But more important was the 
encouragement to the process of national reconcilia- 
ton in that country alongside the appeal to the UN 
Secretary-General to carry out the UN General 
Assembly’s mandate for bringing about an “‘ntra- 
Afghan dialogue for the establishment of a new 
broadbased Government" í 


Of equal significance was the reference 1n ıt of the 
neéd for an UN-supported international conference 
on Afghanistan 


The US reaction to that part of the Summit State- 


' ment related to Afghanistan amounted to rejection 


of whatever constructive had been proposed But 
this also testified to the fact that Washington could 
not possibly 1gnore that section of the Statement as it 
does have the potentiality of mobilising world 
opinion on the aforementioned points, 


Those paragraphs of the document related to the 
Indian Ocean, Kampuchea, West Asia, South Africa, 
Central America revealed an identity of views that 
needed 1eaffirmation. This identity was clearly manı- 
fest in the two sides welcoming the “realism and 
responsibility" of the Palestinian leadership, support- 
ing the Palestinian National Council's declaration of 
1ndependent Palestine, and pleading for an early con- 
vening of an UN-sponsored international conference 
on the Middle East 


The Gorbachev visit has imparted a fresh impetus 
to the further growth of bilateral cooperation In the 
economic domain the largest-ever Soviet credit 
(worth Rs 5300 crores) for power projects including 
those 1n the realm of nuclear power merits particular 
attention as 1t underlines the special role of the USSR 
in helping India in the crucial energy sector Also 
noticeable 1s the "scientific and technological cooper- 
ation encompassing new areas and forms" with focus 
on quality and modernisation TheSnuclear . reactors 
(of 1000 MW capacity each) to be built on a turn- 
key basis come under this category The Summit 
Statement’s call to “utilise to the fullest extent the 
new potential and opportunities. created by modern- 
isation and changmg character of the Indian and 
Soviet economies": cannot be 1gnored erthet. 
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Items have been identified for 55 joint ventures in 
India and the USSR — to be set up aimost evenly 
m the two countries These fall in. the purview of 

new forms of mutually advantageous economic 

cooperation” the two sides want to explore "taking 
full advantage of the emerging complementarities in 
their respective economies” Ways and means for 
attracting the Indian private sector and inducing it 
to play_a larger role ın the further growth of Indo- 
Soviet cooperation have been discussed at length 
It has been decided that henceforth the Indian 
companies would be able to forge direct contacts 
with their counterparts in the constituent Soviet 
republics, For this puipose facilities are to be 
extended to Indian organisations to open their own 
offices, both in Moscow and the, capitals of the 
Soviet republics They are tor be provided with 
quick visa and permitted to travel inside the 
country A protocol on avoidance of double taxa- 
tion, signed during the visit, will help them to 
tackle the taxation problems These are.all new 
approaches intended to enable Indo-Soviet coope- 
ration scale new heights 1n the long run 


“India and the Soviet Union,” accoiding to 'the 
Summit Statement, “‘believe that today's inter- 
dependent world ıs the common home of human- 
kind and every individual has an equal right to use 
its resources " This is a new formulation that must 
be read alongwith the two countries’ deep’ conviction 
that the “responsibility for the future of the world 
1ests with all countries, big and small" These are 
attributable to Gorbachev's vision. that rejects the 
theory of a bipolar world and invalidates fthe,con- 
cept of any superpower condominium The same 
vision 1s found ın the description ofthe non-aligned 
movement as a "constructive and influential pioneer- 
mg force for resolving the problems of ‘peace, 
disarmament and development” and acknowledge- 
ment of its role 1n relaxing global tensions 


If the first trrp of Gorbachev to this country two 
years ago saw the unfolding of the Delhi Declaration 
underpinning the earnestness of the Soviet leader 
for creating a non-violent {world bereft of nuclear 
arms, the latest visit — the first one outside his 
country to bé undertaken by the new Soviet head of 
state — has brought to light his transparent since- 
rity based on supreme confidence and dyanamism 
at atime when'his ~position inside the USSR is. 
stronger than before In the process he has further 
reinforced the trust that cements Indo-Soviet friend- 
ship and imparts to 1t an enduring character. 


zu Sumit Chakravartty 
November 24 . i 

EE 
NEXT WEEK 


Mainstream 


will carry special articles on latést deve- 
lopments ın Srı Lanka and Pakistan. 
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common word used by ordinary people Another fact 
of great significance 1s that tust between our countries 
did not emerge as an ülternative to mistiust Today 
we are demonstratmg to the entire world how two 
great nations can work together on the basis of trust 
for their own benefit and without prejudice to others 
The traditions of our relations are fruitful, the oppor- 
tunities are great, and the future 1s in our hands ” 
(emphasis added) 


The message was clear: Indo-Soviet relations have 
grown over the years precisely because neither coun- 
try sought to betray the trust it reposed on the 
other lt was a rebuff to those who held that the 
friendship had developed only in the atmosphere of 
cold war and its future was uncertain in conditions 
of dismantling of the cold war ideas At the same 
time, coming as ıt did immediately after Gorbachev’s 
views on the improvement of Sino-Indian and 
Sino-Soviet ties, 1t provided ample food for intros- 
pection for the Chinese who, according to reliable 
sources, are now 1n the process of re-evaluating their 
own activities in relation to both India and the 
USSR in the [ate fifties and sixties 


Gorbachev’s ‘new thinking’ was replete in every 
one of his statements His reassertion of morality 
in politics deserves special mention He spoke of the 
profound contradictions accompanying human pro- 
gress also seen in "striking contrasts in the distri- 
bution of national wealth", and declared ‘“‘The list 
of such paradoxes could go on and on Many of 
them pose a universal threat Therefore, mankind 
needs a re-examination ofthe values by which it 
lives. Above all, it needs to change its thinking, 
to-realise that the world is a single and inter- 
dependent whole. This interdependence should not 
be seen as burdensome fetters It holds out a pro- 
mise of mutual enrichment, of building a commu- 
nity of states and nations in which the simple 
laws of morality and justice would be as natural as 
they are in relations between civilised individuals 


“Indeed, today there must be no gap between 
politics and morality In the nuclear age it can lead 
to catastrophic consequences "' 


He focussed attention on the inter-relationship 
between disarmament and development In his 
banquet speech on November 18, he said “What 1s 
most important now 1s to do everything possible to 
make sure that the new positive trends — in nuclear 
disarmament, in defusing regional conflicts, and in 
developing dialogue and mutual understanding bet- 
ween states — become irreversible. It will then 
become possible not only to put an end to the 
‘nuclear syndrom?’ but to achieve a breakthrough in 
combatting poverty, deterioration of the environ- 
ment, hunger and other large-scale disasters — in 
other words, to create not just the guarantees for the 
survival of mankind but decent living conditions for 
generations to come" He further informed that 
the Indo-Soviet summit talks had as their “central 
question" the "role that our two nations have to 
play 1n solving this global problem". 


Later, he pledged to “move hand-in-hand with 
developing countries towards establishing a global 
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system of political and economic security” since “‘to 
us the North-South and East-South problems merge 
into a task for all mankind" Thus there was no 
ambiguity m the USSR accepting India's Action 
Plan for a nuclear weapon free and non-violent 
regime by 2010 AD, he affirmed 


The Gorbachev visit has dealt a severe blow to 
those who were trotting out the view that the USSR 
was currently changing 1ts priorities and India did 
not enjoy the kind of prominence it did ın Moscow 
in ‘fhe past Specifically mentioning such specula- 
tions he emphatically rejected. them on more than 
one occasion He highlighted that relations between 
the two countries were based on “unconditional res- 
pect for social and political choices", adding "Trust 
and, ın particular, the commitment to refrain from 
actions that might harm the other side’s genuine 
interests stem not only from strict observance of the 
principles of sovereignty and equality, not only from 
the Treaty of Peace, Friendship and Cooperation, 
not only from the Delhi Declaration, even though 
they are of immense importance They are linked 
to the long-standing tradition of our peoples’ good 
feelings towards each other ”’ f 


Gorbachev brought out in bold relef the durab- 
lity of Indo-Soviet relations by laying special empha- 
sis on the ‘human’ feature of the relationship, the 
understanding among the two peoples But he 
desisted from publicly stating anything which can 
be even remotely construed as his preference for the 
present political leadership in this country He did* 
not harp on the Rajiv-Gorbachev aspect of Indo- 
Soviet relations at the present juncture, but repeated- 
ly stressed the pre-eminent position of India in 
Moscow by elucidating that “Soviet-Indian friendship 
rests on a firm foundation and has nothing to do with 
any transient considerations or schemes’ (emphasis 
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Trust Reinforced 


Soviet President Mikhail Gorbachev's first visit to India as his coun- 

try’s head of state (November 18-20, 1988) has attracted wide 
attention due to a variety of factors notable among which are his 
own pronouncements here Those pronouncements need to be care- 
fully scrutinised in order to distil] their essence 

Gorbachev ıs not given to self-praise or publicity There is a 
story, narrated by a West German Journalist, that one morning 
Gorbachev telephoned the Prayda chief editor to inquire if Lenin’s 
works were available in the newspaper office. When the editor 
replied in the affirmative, the Soviet leader quipped “Then be good 
enough to quote him in future — not me ” 

Yet the significance of his Prouncements in New Delhi during his 
brief, 48-hour stay in this country does not permit one to skip the 
speeches he made here On the contrary, they need to be carefully 
analysed particulaily when influential columnists have sought to reach 
certain conclusions about Indo-Soviet relationship in the light of 
this visit that do not do Justice to its history 

At the ceremony held on November 19 for the presentation of 
the Indira Gandhi Prize fo Peace, Disarmament and Development 
to him, Gorbachev underlined the Importance of security in the 
entire Asian-Pacific region the USSR has been striving for, and 
underscored ‘We especially count on the understanding and cooper- 
ation of India, without whom the problems of the Asian-Pacific 
region can never be solved ” 

The next sentences were equally significant: “This is also true of 
another great nation — the People’s Republic of China Thinking of 


led to realise that good relations between them are extremely impoi- 
tant for the destinies of Asia and for global progress " Thereafter he 
announced, “We are pleased to see Signs of improvement in India- 
China relations. Our own relations with China are also evolving in an 
encouraging way A Soviet-Chinese summit meeting 1s probably not 


What was perhaps of utmost Importance was the paragraph that 
followed that assertion “The notion of trust has now become part of 
the diplomatic vocabulary It 1s remarkable that originally this 1s a 
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of Rs 1,000 after age 55? 


4 K : — ! 
Do you know that by just putting aside Rs 181 per month from age 30 you 
N can get a life insurance cover for Rs 1 lakh and a life long monthly pension 


X 
M This ts LIC s novel package— simple and inexpensive Ideal for young and 
3 M middle aged persons 
; N N E BIMA SANDESH—Iow-premium, high-cover plan 
~ You can have a large life insurance cover by paying a small premium On 


survival till the end of the term all premiums are returned On death 
during the term of the policy the total sum assured is paid to the 
nominee Premiums for this plan are payable yearly or half yearly 


JEEVAN DHARA—voluntary pension plan 


You save regularly over a selected period to provide for a monthly post- 
retirement income This pension ts life-long On death of the pensioner, 
after commencement of the pension, GIVE (Gross Insurance Value 
I Element) is paid to the nominee Jeevan Dhara bonus is added twice—once 
when the pension starts, and again when the pensioner dies and the GIVE 
Is to be paid to the nominee 
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25 871 70 21,793 
30 25 1078 60 26.965 
35 25 1,408 60 35215 
40 1.906 00 47 650 
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25 55 109010 1000 119641 
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scientists and businessmen from more than 30 
countries took part 1n a conference on dia- 
logue, peace and cooperation 1n Asia and the 
Pacific, which was organised in vladivostok by 
the Soviet Committee for cooperation in Asia 
and the Pacific That meetings was the first 
step 1n putting into practice the 1dea of con- 
verting that city into a major international 
centre of tourism and cultural and other 
cooperation 


For all the importance we attach to Soviet- 
American cooperation, we do not want ıt to 
overshadow our relations with other coun- 
tries Over the past year the Soviet Union 
has 1mproved its relations with many countries, 
including the countries of Asia. d 


Our relations with India have become a 
constant political factor in the world and this 
country's close relations with Mongolia, Viet- 
nam, Laos, Kampuchea and the Demo- 
cratic people's Republic of Korea continue 
to improve The Soviet Union and China are 
establishing ever new points ofcontacts The 
USSR wants to normalise relations with China 
andis prepared to hold a summit meeting. 
This year was unprecedented for the intensity 
of the discussions between the Soviet leader 
and Japanese politicians of different affiliation. 
There have been a dramatic change for the 
better in our relations with Australia and a 
number of South Pacific countries Our rela- 
tions are improving with the pacific nations of 
the western hemisphere, such as Canada, 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Colombia, Ecuador and 
Peru In short, we have arranged a Meaning- 
fuland mutually beneficial dialogue with the 
majority of Asian and Pacific nations and we 
are prepared to broaden this dialogue in spite 
of political differences 


The economic reform in the Soviet Union, 
which envisages the restructuring of foreign 
trade and the implementation of a large-scale 
development programme in Siberia and the 
Far East, opens up vast prospects for trade 
and economic cooperation The development 
of the Soviet Union’s maritime territory and 
the entire coast of the Sea of Japan will be 
stimulated by the decision to end the status 
of the region asa closed border region Some 
time ago the Soviet leaders put forward a 
major programme for intensification of foreign 
trade, which envisages, among other things, 
special incentives for Soviet state and coope- 
rative enterprises manufacturing goods for 
export The programme aims at encouraging 
coastal and frontier trade 


The time has come for establishing joint 
enterprise zones in the far east and setting up 


a regional body to co-ordinate foreign econo- 
mic relations 


As regards Europe, the idea of building a 
common European home, ın which all the coun 
tries of Europe, capitalist and socialist, big 
and small and nuclear and neutral, will live 
together, 1s gaining ever wider acceptance Why 
can’t we do the same inthe vast region of 
Asia? this 1s all the more important since 
civilisation ıs now increasingly shifting 1n its 
development to the Pacific 


In Vladivostok and a year later in an inter- 
view to the Indonesian newspaper merdeka, 
Mikhail Gorbachev proposed broadening 
relations with all countries of the region, 
negotiating settlement of regional conflicts, 
preventing the spread and build-up of nuclear 
weapons in Asia, creating nuclear-weapon- 
free zones 1n South-East Asia and the Korean 
peninsula, negotiating a scaling down of 
naval activity, resuming the talks on the Indian 
Ocean as a zone of peace, reducing conven- 
t1onal forces 1n Asia to the level of reasonable 
sufficiency and arranging practical discussion 
of confidence-building measures and non-use 
of force in the region 


This unprecedented programme for regional 
cooperation was recently further elaborated by 
Mikhail Gorbachev 1n Krasnoyarsk, where the 
Soviet leader put forward new proposals for 
lessening tension 1n Asia and the Pacific, arms 
reduction and changing military policy 

The new Soviet seven-point programme aims 
at arranging new relations 1n Asia and the 
Pacific, taking into account the legitimate 
interests. of all countries, 1ncluding the United 
States. it 


Speling out the fundamental long-term 
principles of the Soviet foreign policy in 
Krasnoyarsk, Mikhail Gorbachev said that 
the Soviet Union sought no privileges for 
itself and had no intention of Harming other 
countries or achieving advantage over them 
The Soviet policy ın Asia and elsewhere ‘rests 
upon the principle of free choice and peaceful 
co-existence It 1s an open policy and ‘the 
Soviet Union welcomes the increased rfe of 
Asian countries in world affairs and their wish 
to tackle problems through dialogue, bilatefal 
and multilateral. ee 


5 

As both a European and Asian country, the 
USSR 1s prepared to serve as a. bridge linking 
the two continents economically, culturally 
and in the humanitarian field > It’s time the 
realities and myths of iron, bamboo and other 
‘curtains’ gave way to mutually beneficial 
co-operation. C ` 
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Asia and Pacific in Dragon Year 


KAREN KHACHATUROV 
Ph.D. (History) 


OPENNESS has endorsed Soviet citizens’ plura- 

histic views on home and foreign policy 
The country now 1s one huge discussion club, 
reassessing facts from Soviet history and 
seemingly eternal postulates Its prestige higher 
than ever, the Media ıs an effective champion 
of public opinion 

The countdown has begun for nuclear 
disarmament. 

In the sphere of Soviet foreign policy there 
has been an unprecedentedly good record this 
year 

A breakthrough in Soviet-US relations is a 
fact Moscow hosted another Soviet-US sum- 
mit this year Leaders of the two nations did 
not meet that often even during the Second 
World War However, what counts 1s not so 
much the frequency of the meetings as their 
outcome In the Kremlin, the exchange of the 
instruments of ratification, putting the Soviet- 
US treaty on the abolition of medium-range 
and shorter-range missiles in effect, ushered in 
an era of nuclear disarmament Moscow took 
into account the grave concern of the Asian 
and Pacific nations and their wish to see 
medium and shorter range missiles destroyed 
not only 1n Europe but in Asia too The next 
item on the Agenda ıs a 50 per cent cut in 
Strategic offensive arms while honouring the 
Anti-Ballistic Missile (ABM) Treaty 

In Moscow, the US President disavowed his 
absurd definition of the Soviet Union as "the 
evil empire” Without this realistic, yet delayed 
admission, effective mutual control in the mili- 
tary field would have been impossible. Could 
we think a year ago that Soviet and US nuclear 
test sites would be open to experts from the 
two countries, they would be reciprocally 
present at the destruction of nuclear mussiles, 
Soviet and NATO inspectors would be allowed 
to see what was considered top secret but 
yesterday, mutual invitations to military exer- 
cises in Europe would become a routine, and, 
showing goodwill, Moscow would invite foreign 
experts and newsmen to see the abolition of 
chemical weapons? Even the greatest optimists 
could not have expected such a turn of events 
demonstrating new political thinking ın action 

One of the signs of the time 1s that. confron- 
tation 1s giving way to political settlement of 
even extremely complicated disputes This is 
particularly manifest ın the difficult process of 
defusing regional conflicts, such as the 
Afghanistan conflict. In accordance with the 


Geneva Agreements, the Soviet Union has 
withdrawn half its troops from that country 
and the remainder will be pulled out by Feb- 
ruary 15, 1989 However, Pakistan continues 
to kindle the flames of an undeclared war 
against that country, escalating interference in 
Afghan affairs and foiling the policy of national 
reconciliation pursued by the Government of 
that country 

The United States and the Soviet Union, 
created a precedent of constructive cooperation 
when they pledged to guarantee the 1mplemen- 
tation of the Geneva Agreements 

At the same time, the Geneva Agreements 
gave an impetus to settlement of other regional 
disputes Four months after the signing of the 
agreements Iran and Iraq ceased hostilities 
after eight years of bloodiest and costliest war 
waged between developing countries. 

Needless to say that the countries of Asia 
and the Pacific are eager to see an end of the 
“tanker war" in the Persian Gulf and the role 
of the United Nations ın tackling this and 
other regional problems 1s growing 

Progress has been made m bringing about a 
solution to the Kampuchea problem Chances 
have improved for North-South Dialogue on 
the Korean pemnsula Realistic. opportunities 
have opened up for a political settlement in 
the south Africa and chances are improving 
for constructive dialogue in North Africa, 
Cyprus, the Middle East and Central America. 
Though it is not involved in these conflicts, the 
Soviet Union 1s prepared to continue assisting 
the settlement of all these conflicts. 

The constructive role of the non-aligned 
movement and many different public organisa- 
tions, which represent what ıs known as pub- 
lc diplomacy, 1s also growing. Earlier this 
year an international fund for the survival and 
development of mankind was founding in 
Moscow to assist the implementation of rese- 
arch projects in the field of disarmament, 
environmental control and culture. 

The Soviet Committee for cooperation in 
Asia and the Pacific, which was founded last 
March, 1s seeking to assist the development of 
trade and economic, scientific and technologi- 
cal co-operation between the USSR and the 
countries of the Asia-Pacific region, arrange 
and promote ties with the Pacific economic 
cooperation conference, its working groups and 
meetings and with similar national committees 
in Other countries early in October leading 
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Pace of Reform in Soviet Economy 


LEONID ABALKIN 
(Noted Economist) 


T»: economic situation in the Soviet Union ıs still 
disheartening, though some positive results 
have been achieved over the past few years We 
have first and foremost succeeded in arresting the 
slide-down towards a crisis to which our national 
economy headed slowly but steadily ın the late 
1970s early, 1980s. We have also revitalised our 
social programmes Housing construction is on 
the rise, with the number of New Dwellings growing 
by 15 per cent over the past two years In 1985 
we had 2,000,000 newly-commissioned apartments, 
in 1987 our house builders built 23 million. apart- 
ments Real per capita incomes of the working 
people began to grow again, by 4 6 per cent over 
two years of this Five-Year Plan period The 
masses have grown more active under the current 
drive for perestroika Here ıs an example At 
one time, I thought ıt was necessary to shut down 
and dismantle unprofitable enterprises We even 
prepared a proposal for the Government to consider. 
But reality proved different, and unexpected, factory. 
Staffs volunteered to acquire leases of their factories 
and began turning them into cooperative enterprises 
It was an elegant solution found 1n the course of 
perestroika and it yielded some heartening results. 


Even so, economic stagnation has not been fully 
overcome yet, partly due to the work of the forces 
of mteria  Disproportions, in the consumer goods 
market above all, have not been resolyed and in 
some instances even aggravated 


There are several reasons for that, which may be 
divided into two groups I would describe the first 
group as objective 


Economic restructuring in our country was 
launched under unfavourable internal and external 
conditions: I mean, first of all, the accident at the 
Chernobyl nuclear power plant The material 
losses suffered by the Soviet people as a result of 
this tragedy are estimated at eight billion roubles, 
or 1 5 per cent of the GNP. 


Meanwhile, the situation in the world market 
deteriorated sharply as prices for raw materials and 
energy that the Soviet Union traditionally exports 
nose-dived It ıs impossible to re-build exports 
structure within a couple of years or so Asa 
result, our foreign trade turnover dropped by 14 
billion roubles, or 10 per cent, during two years. 
This drastically contained our ability to manoeuvre 
on the world market and trimmed many of our 
` imports indispensable to the national economy — ^ 


Finally, the launching of the drive for perestroika 
coincided with a large-scale antrdrinking campaign 
A positive social action pursuing lofty goals, it 
could not succeed under the existing mechanism, less 
so since its methods had not been thought out 
thoroughly enough. 


As for the second group of reasons, I would 
single out inconsistency and indecision in the reform 
drive Some decisions are made hastily and then 
abolished One example is the Law on Taxing 
Co-operatives mapped out by a narrow group of 
officials behind closed doors It led to more 
instability 1n the national economy and in society 
as a whole Some decisions are made as con- 
cessions. But to my mind, to compromise on 
matters of principle is the worst form of decision 
making Thus, I see as totally inadmissible attempts 
to combine things for example, to boost growth 
rates and at the same time retool the national 
economy and increase the quality of goods In 
addition, the emphasis we still lay on quantity is 
incompatible with priority directions, factories are 
still guided by one indicator — gross output esti- 
mated 1n roubles, the fact that encourages producers 
to turn out more expensive goods and totally 
neglect the output of cheap goods for children and 
old people Attempts to pursue incompatible goals 
in the economic policy result in failures to achieve 
any of these goals 


I attribute such inconsistencies to the fact that 
the opposing forces of perestroika are at loggerheads, 
with — reformists fighting against conservatives 
wishing to keep the habitual, old order of things 
Representativs of both groups are to be found on 
any commission or working group, or at any agency 
concerned with the elaboration of new laws. 


I think that the ongoing reforms will be completed 
by the early 1990s, so we should not expect real 
changes in national economy until that time. 


But this does not belittle the Significance of the 
remaining two years of the current Five-Year Plan 
period (1986-1990) During that time we must 
try and accomplish all the reforms we have planned. 
What I mean are the financial and credit reform, 
the price reform, and the transition to wholesale 
trade rn producers goods These are quite formid- 
able issues, so asking two years for their resolution 
IS notan attempt to drag out business and delay 
schemes, 1t 1s rather an optimistic forecast Q 
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We Are Moving Forward 


MIKHAIL GORBACHEV 


«ec ANOTHER post-October year has gone down in 

history However, our common impression 
seems to be that this year, far from taking us further 
away from the October Revolution, brought us closer 
to ıt, to the goals for the sake of which the Party 
and Lenin had prepared and headed the Russian 
Revolution I would even say that it 1s not an 
impression but a growing confidence It 1s substan- 
tiated by the progress of perestroika, by the revolu- 
tionary essence of the transformations which are 
under way, by the tempestuous nature of the life of 
soctety in which we are feeling again the surge and 
energy of that remote and great turn in the destinies 
of our motherland 


“The characteristic feature of the present-day situa- 
tion 1s that the country has started moving forward, 
towards socialism worthy of our ideals and meeting 
the criteria of today, towards society which our 
people have long deserved, for the sake of which 
they have lived through so many hardships and have 
done so many heroic deeds of eternal value 


“Starting a new stage of the revolution, we realised 
that we would have to live through a difficult transi- 
tion period Now we have entered it. Not everything 
goes smoothly so far We are gaining momentum 
not as quickly as we should like to and as we could. 
And still, millions of people have joined perestroika 
already It became a way of life and work for them. 
They have been convinced by their own experience 
that there ıs no alternative toit All the creative 
forces of the working class, peasantry, intellectuals 
and young people link with perestroika their future, 
their personal and public interests, the future of their 
children and the country 1n general 


“Today, Comrades, ıt would be worth recalling 
that perestroika 1s the direct continuation of a choice 
in favour of socialism made by our people in October 
1917 Since that time the basic values of our revolu- 
tion have been the source of progress of the land 
of the Soviets even in the most difficult of times 


“Today the peoples of this country continue to 
proceed from the assumption that it ıs only by 
following the path of socialism that they can enter 
the 21st century 1n a proper way and to hold in the 
world community a place that this country deserves 
thanks to its historic services and potentialities 
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"A policy of perestroika, democratisation and 
glasnost, a political and economic reform, the 
improvement of the social and moral health of 
society, the riddance of all that distorted the meaning 
of socialism have brought to a new level the develop- 
ment of our multinational. federal state In its turn, 
the unity, friendship and equitable cooperation of all 
the Soviet peoples 1s a guarantee of further progress 
of each of them and an indispensable condition of 
the success of perestroika 1n general. 


“A year ago we entered the eighth post-October 
decade with new foreign political ideas and initia- 
tives The obvious realities of perestioika 1n the 
country made more convincing our active participa- 
tion 1n the process of the improvement of world 
situation The past twelve months witnessed the 
decisions and actions of crucial. 1mportance both for 
the present-day life and for the future World poli- 
tics are approaching the level at which they will not 
only face the task of ensuring the survival of huma- 
nity, but at which a possibility emerges to consider 
jointly — with due respect for the freedom of choice 
and a balance of interests — the design ofa nuclear 
weapon-free and non-violent world 

“With all the difficulties and dangers which are 
still facing humanity, with the enormous scope of 
tasks ıt ıs to fulfil, ın my opinion, it ıs possible to 
say that the past year has added confidence that these 
problems can be resolved 

“I congratulate you once again, dear Comrades, 
and wish you all health and vigour which are espe- 
cially necessary to us today 


“I congratulate peoples of socialist countries and 
all our foreign friends, including those who are 
present in this hall they are also observing this day 
with which the emergence of a new world is 
connected 

"Best wishes to representatives of foreign countries 
present here who took part ın our celebrations 

"Thanks to the heads ofstate and government, 
leaders of parties and organisations, individuals who 
have sent to us messages of greeting and congratu- 
lations” O 


(Excerpts from a speech by Mikhail Gorbachev at a 
reception in Kremlin on the occasion. of the 71st 
anniversary of the Great October Socialist Revolution.) 
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decision makers is the slashing of the work force (that 
1s, removal of the dead wood acting as parasite on 
the system) in various establishments so as to make 
them cost-effective 1a a bid to enhance productivity 
It 1s here that one hears the constant refrain of 
reviving the Shchokino experiment (carried out at the 
Shchokino chemical plant near Tula in 1967 whereby 
labour productivity was stimulated by reducing the 
number of personnel, but the experiment was not 
permitted to be practised or emulated thereafter) No 
doubt unforeseen problems could crop up at any 
time, but at this juncture officials are confident that 
they would be able to tackle the problems of unem- 
ployment such a step could generate, by asking the 
personnel to switch over to other jobs 

The essence of the reforms undertaken 1s explained 
lucidly by Academician Abel Aganbagyan, Secretary 
of the Economic Division. of the Soviet Academy of 
Sciences ‘He informs that the USSR 1s to “introduce 
anew price setting system, pass from centralised 
distribution of material resources to the creation of 
a market of the means of production, and trim by 
30-50 per cent the management apparatus by 1991” 
He speaks of the need for widespread adoption of 
“relations of lease” 1n the economy, and calls for a 
transition from a system that acts at the dictate of 
the producer and ıs plagued by almost permanent 
shortages of goods and services to one that 1s able to 
meet the maximum consumer demand He wants 
prices to be brought in line with spending, and feels 
that ‘“‘price reforms should necessarily envisage 
payment of.compensation to the populace’? What 
1s more, he underlines the need to go for intensive 
(as against extensive, as 1t was 1n the past) economic 
development, the principal task in the next three 
years, thereby highlighting the imperative of quali- 
tative (and not quantitative) growth 

Even if the returns take time to mature, the 


Bondarevsky : Delhi Declaration 
(Contd from page 24) 


longer needed the moment the Suez Canal was 
passed Marxists, the consistent fighters against 
colonialism and racism, resolutely rejected that 
idea of Kiphng's which maintained that the ten 
Biblical commandments of a certain moral value 
did not hold good for Asia and Africa 

Indicatively, ancient Delhi, which 1s still more 
eastward of Suez and which was under the colonia- 
lists rule not long ago, a city where Buddha’s 
behests were proclaimed for the first time and 
Ashoka edicts declared, became the place where 
the Soviet leader, the champion of humanistic 
ideas of Marx and Lenin, and the Indian Prime 
Minister signed the Delhi Declaration Its ten 
principles make ıt a real charter of democracy 
and peace, enthusiastically backed by hundreds of 
millions of people all over the world. 

The world has changed a lot ove: the two years 
since the Delhi Declaration was signed The USSR 
and the US have signed and ratified the INF Treaty, 
and noticeable advances have been made ın the talks 
on the elimination of chemical weapons and on 50 
per cent cuts 1n the strategic nuclear armaments The 
Geneva agreements on Afghanistan have been reach- 
ed and half of the limited Soviet military. contingent 
has been withdrawn from Afghanistan. An armistice 


phenomenal nature of the change in thinking in. thé 
economic field (as 1s evident from the measures 
envisaged) promises to impart an  rreversible 
character to perestroika in the days ahead And 
with good effect. 
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THE entire society ıs astır That ıs Gorbachev's 
Soviet Union seeking to vindicate Lenin's assertion 
— “socialism 1s the highest form of democracy" — 
that Stalin had negated to the best of his ability deal- 
ing a heavy blow to the humanist essence of socialism. 

The young girl in Tallinn, Irina, had a melodious 
voice She sang with passion and one could see 
her eyes glow 

She sang of the promises that were beled, how 
in the piocess of building our "glass house heaven" 
Some persons had turned wild and broken it down, 
how the banner of Communism was soiled with 
the blood of relatives And yet, her voice main- 
tained, “‘we are still walking". 

Yes, the Soviet people are still able to walk upright 
Because they are resilient no doubt, but also because 
they are not being blind to the reality around them. 
They are not seeking to conceal that reality today 

Fidelity to truth and stress on morality are the 
attributes of Gorbachev They are projected in his 
Perestroika based on glasnost They are reflected in 
the Moscow TV programme Vzglyad (view) which 
brings out the negative features of Soviet social life 
without ambiguity 

To get a glimpse of the ongoing socialist renewal 
through the  multrdimensional perestroika m 
Gorbachev's Soviet Union was fascinating indeed. 
Visiting that country after a gap of more than ten 
years ıt Was an experience to witness and feel the 
sea-change that has come about there thanks to the 
phenomenon of Mikhail Gorbachev. O 


putting an end to the Iran-Iraq war has been con- 
cluded Important steps have been made to settle 
the Kampuchean problem The situation in Asia 
and the Pacific has become more stable and inter- 
national tensions have diminished 

Addressing the 19th All-Union Party Conference 
on June 28, 1988 Mikhail Gorbachev said that “we, 
for our part, have got the chance to obtain a better 
picture and undeistanding of the world around us, 
to take part in discussing 1ts problems and in search- 
ing for ways of solving them, and extracting what- 
ever 1s useful from ideas originating in other cultures 
and spiritual traditions, as was reflected, for example, 
in the 1986 Delhi Declaration With the help of 
such "feedback" it has also become easier to reach 
mutual understanding on the significance of such 
values as freedom and democracy.” 

On his part Rajiv Gandhi, guided by the ideas of 
the Delhi Declaration, advanced his ‘‘Action Plan” 
at the UN General Assembly’s Third Special Session 
on Disarmament on June 10, 1988 “The heart of 
our Action Plan", said the Prime Minister, “is the 
elimination of all nuclear weapons in three stages 
over the next 22 years, beginning, now ” 

From Octobter 1 to 3, 1988, Vladivostok hosted 
an international conference involving representatives 
of many Asian and Pacific states, including India. 
Undoubtedly, the discussions there highlighted the 
principles of the Delhi Declaration.) 
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Plan According to official statistics, some positive 
changes on the economic front were recorded ın the 
first two years of this Plan. Thus the people's real 
incomes rose once again by 4.6 per cent 1n per capita 
terms in this time-span. Gorbachev told the 19th 
CPSU Conference last June that last year's growth 
of the USSR's gross domestic product, for the first 
time ever, came from rise 1n productivity. But these 
are far from what can be termed as a breakthrough 
in the realm of the Soviet economy 

In Soviet society today ‘self-financing’ has become 
a keyword Soviet economists are of the considered 
opinion that socialist economy, characterised by 
public ownership of the means of production and 
planned operations, harbour a vast potential which 
cannot be fully utilised by the system of centralised 
management that has remained in vogue till today 
It 15 being acutely felt that management based on 
administrative methods has outlived 1ts utility In the 
present day conditions, 1t 1s being realised at various 
levels, the vast potential of socialist economy can be 
tapped only if there 1s extensive independence of the 
enterprises alongside self-management and full 
democratisation of the national economy and society 
as a whole 

Self-management and self-financing demanded that 
the rights and independence of an industrial associa- 
tion are protected by a special law This was adopted 
in the summer of 1987 and 1s called the Law on 
State Enterprises Side by side the cooperative 
movement was sought to be given a fillip by steps to 
prepare a Law on Cooperatives These laws and a 
set of 12 resolutions intended to revitalise the 
economy raised popular expectations of a quick 
change for the better 1n the economic field But those 
expectations have been belied 

Why? Because a thorough overhaul of the basic 
structure of the Soviet economy leading to a real 
change in production relations where administrative 
commands give place to economic levers and people’s 
interests reign supreme cannot be achieved overnight 
As of now, old forms of economic management 
continue to coexist with the new forms that have 
emerged. 

Considerable stress 1s being laid on contractual 
and lease arrangements. Both in industry and in 
agriculture leasing of factories and land to groups 
of workers and peasants has been found to be 
exceedingly profitable Following the leasing and 
supply of imputs and raw materials on rent, the 
workers are on their own and this compels them to 
work more efficiently than before 1n order to reap 
profits and share them among their partners 1n the 
group In other words, the mass apathy to work 
that had characterised the Soviet work-force in the 
period of Brezhnev stagnation can be overcome in 
this way and practical examples are providing vivid 
testimony of such an outcome. 

In his speech at Krasnoyarsk on September 18 
Mikhail Gorbachev gave a graphic example of the 
success of the lease-contract principle. “The Butovo 
building materials combine, which 1s situated near 
Moscow, had been plunging ever deeper in debt year 
in year out In the beginning of this year ıt was to 
be decided whether the combine should be shut 
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down. Then the collective decided to take an eight» 
year lease on the combine In a matter of several 
months — please note, comrades’ several months — 
the output of the combine increased by 30 per cent. 
And that was achieved primarily through higher 
‘labour efficiency Instead of losing money, the com- 
bine netted 5,00,000 roubles in profits and the 
average earnings of the workers went up by 50 
roubles a month ” 

In Siberia too are found the success of the lease 
contract system He was told how groups of persons 
cultivating particular plots of land under a collective 
farm on lease for a period of years could enhance 
their productivity several folds compared to what had 
been registered ın the past 

Lease contract has been interpreted by some as 
restoration of private property This 1s being 
strongly disputed in the Soviet press~ Lenin had 
said: “A lessee ıs not a property owner.. A lease 
1$ a contract for a period Both ownership and con- 
tract remain with us, the workers’ state." Itis being. 
explained in the Soviet media that during the period 
of New Economic Policy (NEP) over half of all the, 
leased enterprises were operated by their former 
owners, that is, capitalists; and yet Lenin was not 
afraid of ıt Today it 1s being asked “We are offering 
property to be leased by workers and peasants Are 
we to be afraid?" 

The point ıs not that the lease system is contra- 
dicting the objectives of socialism as 1s being alleged 
1n certam circles of dogmatic Marxists in India. But 
there are other problems Essentially bureaucratic 
ın nature, these are auhed at torpedoing the whole 
objective behind the lease system The bureaucratic 
opposition and ‘don’t care’ attitude are also responsi- 
ble for erratic supplies of foodstuffs to the market to 
meet the growing demand (which far outstrips sup- 
plies, perhaps more than before) A perennial source 
of headache, such a development has now acquired 
serious proportions 

Cost-accounting 1s being introduced ina big way 
in the Soviet land of late That 1s logical given the 
present course of radical economic reforms the Soviet 
leadership has embarked upon But here too there 
1s resistance from persons 1n officialdom accustomed 
for long to the old mode of thinking However, what 
1s refreshingly new 1s that bold ideas are coming to’ 
the fore breaking the barners of conventional 
approach while discussing the means to overcome the 
impasse And more significant is the fact that these 
ideas are finding ample endorsement by the Soviet 
leadership, Gorbachev 1n particular. 

These bold ideas envisaging total dismantling of 
the existing economic framework have yet to be 
translated into practice The current presence of old 
forms of economic management by the side of new 
emerging ones does complicate matters. Hence it 
will take some time before the Soviet people are able 
to cross the hump 1n respect of their present econo- 
mic difficulties 

Meanwhile, a serious debate has started on the 
subject of price reforms. Rise of commodity prices 
is on the cards But its impact ıs being sought to 
be minimised so as not to affect the people’s purchas- 
ing power Yet another issue agitating the minds of 


ofallindustries (which also included the Selenga 
cardboard factory) from the vicinity of Lake Baikal 
to.take shape But it gained real impetus with the 
onset of peresiroika. And it grew 1n scope as peres- 
troika gathered momentum at the national level. 

, Emally in April. 1987 the Government took a deci- 

' sion not to allow proliferation of industries on the 
shores of Baikal and get them removed A decree 

\ was accordingly issued on the subject accepting the 
Suggestions of the Siberian Division of the USSR 
Academy of Sciences for protecting the lake from 
industrial pollution. 

This was a major victory for ecologists no doubt. 
But another problem came to the fore 

Some clauses of the decree were not sufficiently 
elaborated. Hence an informal movement once 
again surfaced demanding implementation of the 
decree alongwith rectification of its shortcomings 

The decree had provided for the construction of a 
pipeline that would carry waste material from the 
plant to the river Irkut flowing nearby (so that 
Baikal was left unspoilt) This was resented by the 
residents of the neighbouring city Irkutsk who 

~drink water from the river Angara flowing by its 
side. Irkut falls into Angara at a point not far from 
the city. 

At first the process of collecting the Irkutsk citi- 
zens’ signatures on a petition against the pipeline 
began. After the signatures had been collected and 
the petition presented to the relevant authorities 1n 
June 1987, demonstrations were organised in Novem- 
ber-December and the Committee for Preserving the 
Nature of the Irkutsk Region was formally launched 
last December Thereafter the movement against the 
pipeline was further intensified and in February 
this year the Government eventually decided not to 
have.the pipeline 

The April 1987 decree had not only undertaken 
unprecedented measures to purify waste waters 
emanating from the plant. It had also announced 
that Baikalsk would no longer produce cellulose 
but furniture instead. Furthermore it had helped 
the, fight against de-forestation by prohibiting wood- 
cutting around Baikal 

It was during demonstrations late last year that 
the idea evolved ‘of setting up a Baikal Fund, an- 
other.social organisation aimed at complementing 
the Government’s efforts to preserve Baikal. It was 
instituted shortly thereafter. Its basic object 1s to 
collect money from organisations and individuals 
for the purpose of protecting Baikal Vladimir Buli- 
gin, Vice-President of the Fund, underscored the 
“flexibility” of the non-governmental organisation 
that heightened its efficacy 1n contrast to the rigid 
functioning of the official bodies There was also a 
proposal for a hard currency account of the Fund to 
be supervised by the Fund's management for use in 
activities intended for preserving Baikal. 

Intensification of efforts to protect Baikal has also 
helped to envigorate international cooperation in 

` this, area There were recently three US-Soviet 
expeditions to study various problems related to 
the Baikal ecosystem like fryons, manganese bac- 
teria. and comparison of fishes available in Lake 
Baikal and the Great American Lakes. This summer 
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the proposal for establishing an International Eco- 
logical Centre on Baikal was advanced by some 
scientists for the purpose of undertaking multidisci-. 
plinary research on a global scale. “Such research,” 
said Mikhail Garachov, Director of the country's, 
only Limnological Institute based ın Irkutsk, "may 
result 1n fundamental discoveries not only ın limno-. 
logy but also 1n general ecology." 

Garachov informed that. the proposed, Centre 
would be located at Listvyanka village, 70 kilometres, 
from Irkutsk and on Lake Baikal It 1s at Listvyanka 
that Angara flows out of Baikal There ıs also a 
laboratory building of the Limnological Institute at 
Listvyanka housing a museum on Baikal. Garachov 
called upon Indian scientists to join the International 
Ecological Centre although he was not certain 1f the. 
research projects of such a Centre on Baikal would 
suit the interests of Indian researchers who were 
engrossed 1n problems different in nature from those 
faced 1n Baikal 

Some rare species of animals residing in Baikal 
had begun to disappear lately This was brought to 
the notice of the Limnological Institute by the Com- 
mittee for Preserving the Nature of the Irkutsk 
Region Steps are now being taken to save ‘the 
species (suffering from disease) from extinction. 
Herein too the non-official efforts are of vital. signifi- 
ficance. 

Kharitonov said both the signature campaign and 
demonstrations last year had met with resistance 
from those officials unable to change their mode of 
thinking. However, there was no attempt to use 
force for disrupting the demonstrations unlike in. the 
past. Only a psychological campaign was mounted, 
against the movement but with little effect. 

The successes registered by ecologistsfin Irkutsk are 
reflective of a new trend in Soviet Society: they pro“ 
vide a measure of the influence that public opinion 
has come to exert on the Soviet leadership Some- 
time ago two projects to change the course of 
Siberian rivers (which flow from the south to the 
north) to make them flow to the Central Asian re- 
publics and the Volga region had to be abandoned 
in the face of mounting protests by public opinion. 
Irrigation was one of the main considerations in 
formulating the projects But public opinion was 
mobilised against them on ecological and economic 
grounds 

All this 1s a vivid expression of a new kind of re- 
generation characterising the Gorbachev reforms. 


PERESTROIKA 1s proceeding apace in different 
fields of Soviet hfe but ıt is 1n the economic sphere 
that its progress has been slow and halting. 

The crisis phenomena in Soviet society manifested 
in the retardation of development as reflected in the, 
decline ın economic growth rates (the lowest being. 
2.6 per cent ın 1982); shrinkage of prospects for rais- 
ing.the people's living standards; acute problems 
related to food and energy in particular; violation of 
the socialist principle: of distribution according, to 
work culminating in the disastrous policy of wage 
Jevelling. 

The Soviet Union is now in its 12th Five Year 
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The Estonians cause for concern stems from 
(a) decrease 1n the percentage of Estonians (compared 
to non-Estonians) in Estonia; (b) loss of influence of 
the Estonian language, (c) absence of conditions for 
non-Estomans to study Estonian They fear that 
they would become a minority ın their own republic 
in course of time in case the migration of non- 
Estonians continues at the present rate. After the 
war Estonians constituted 83 per cent and non- 
Estonians 17 per cent of the population in Estonia 
Today Estonians account for 60 per cent of the 
republic’s populace (in Tallinn they are 49 per cent, 
that 1s, 1n a minority) 

The Estonians have a grouse against Russians As 
Rein: Vndeman, Chief Editor of the journal Raduga 
(Rainbow), 1nformed, all government letters are writ- 
,ten 1n Russian; and Estonian patients are curtly told 

by Russian doctors not to speak in Estonian, but 
in,Russian There is no effort on the part of the 
Russians to learn Estonian 
. Gren informed, however, that a Law on Language 
being finalised now would make it incumbent on all 
persons in the government and service sector to 
know Estonian. 

Vudeman, a member of the Communist Party of 
Estonia, was emphatic on the question of ‘sover- 
eignty’ for Estonia and other republics in the USSR 
Asked 1f 1t was not inbuilt into the system that gave 
the republics the right to secede, he replied “That 1s 
all on paper ” 

But he conceded the existence in principle of the 
right to secede and said in case Estonia failed to 
realise its dream of having an union of truly sover- 
eign Soviet socialist republics, “we may sometime in 
future use this principle of the right to secede to 
come out of the USSR’’ However, that was not 
necessary now as both the Central administration in 
Moscow and the Government in the republic ‘‘under- 
stand our desire for sovereignty”, he hastened to 
add. He wanted only defence and foreign affairs to 
remain with the Central Government and the rest 
with the republics with whom the Centre’s relation- 
ship should be formalised through agreements 

Significantly, several of Viideman’s views (anclud- 
ing.the opinion that only defence and foreign affairs 
should be with the Centre) were supported by Sum 
Kallas, Deputy Chief Editor of Rahva Haal (Voice 
of the People), the newspaper of the Communist 
Party of Estonia And Kallas elaborated upon the 
need for genuine economic autonomy and a separate 
currency for Estonia “One of the ways of stabilising 
aur economy would be to have our own economic 
market and our own currency,” he opined The 
CPE backs this demand but several economists 1n 
Moscow are opposed to it However, Kallas, 
announced with a smile “We are hopeful as Mikhail 
Gorbachev supports our position in general ” 

Kallas revealed the differences between the CPSU 
and the CPE on the text of the secret Molotov- 
Ribbentrop pact (that Rahva Haal had published in 
full with implicit support from the CPB), the veracity 
of which Moscow has officially been reluctant to 
accept. 

This was a remarkable evidence of glasnost in 
action: exposing pluralism within the CPSU ın the 
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process : 

In Moscow Bronislav Zadarnovsky, a lecturet 
in the Academy of Social Sciences (under the CPSU 
Central Committee) who specialised ın national 
problems ın the USSR, tied to reply to the 
points raised by the Estonian friends He 
chided the Estonians for thinking in terms of the ' 
national principle instead of the national-territorral- 
principle of formation of republics (as upheld bv | 
Lenin), and speaking in terms of exclusivity ‘He 
also highlighted the concept of common economy, 
of the country that should keep the republics 
together instead of weakening socialist federalism 
through acquisition of what the Estonians called 
‘sovereignty’. ; 

So the differences between the two sides were 
sharp and clearcut This was indeed remarkable in” 
the monolithic Soviet state In Gorbachev’s USSR, 
that monolith has given place to something not un- 
familiar to any Indian, enjoying real democracy, the 
legacy of Mahatma Gandhi and J awaharlal Nehru 

What was striking was that Zadarnovsky too 
felt it necessary to underscore the need for a com- 
prehensive dialogue as that was the best means to 
resolve problems 


This indeed ıs the trrumph of glasnost, that 15, — 


seeking to settle issues (like the national problems) 
not with the force of arms but with the force of 
reason striking a radical departure from the 
arbitrary, illegal and dictatorial steps taken in 
Stalin’s days and the strong arm methods employed 
on account of the Stalinist mode of thinking in the 
Brezhnev period Regardless of the fate of glasnost 


in the near or distant future, the importance of — 
these present changes in the USSR can barely be — 


overestimated 
o 


A visit to Siberia. enabled one to get a first hand 
knowledge of the popular movement generated by 
the recent interest im ecological problems and 
environmental protection 1n the USSR as part of 
the ongoing reforms under Gorbachev’s direct 
guidance : 

Oleg Kharitonov, Vice-President of the Com- 
mittee for Preserving the Nature of the Irkutsk 
Region, informed that for many decades one of 
the stereotyped assertions was that nature in Siberia 
being vast 1t could not suffer any perceptible damage 
even if man behaved recklessly with it. And the 
consequences of that stereotype were the unplanned 
deforestation 1n different parts of Siberia (although 
as yet not on a scale that could be described as 
catastrophic especially when compared to the 
situations prevailing 1n other regions of the world) 
as also the setting up of the Baikalsk paper and 
pulp plant near Lake Baikal, one of the cleanest 
fresh water lakes in the world Siberia can justifiably 
be proud of - 


— 


The Baikalsk plant had started production some ; 
three decades ago, and 1n 1967 when it was working \ 


at only halfits installed capacity, as much as 383 


tonnes of toxic agents were discharged into the ~ 


lake thereby threatening Barkal’s purity z 
It took tıme for a popular movement for remova 
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that remain unresolved till today despite past asser- 
tions to the contrary 

True, the October Revolution ended Russian 
oppression and tyranny experienced by other nations 
and nationalities that now .comprise the Soviet 
Union (Stalin’s tyrannical onslaughts were not 
selective and discriminatory, the Russian people 
themselves being the worst- sufferers of Stalinist 
repression ) That was a major step guaranteeing 
genuine freedom for those nations and nationalities 
But that did not mean that national problems were 
all resolved Conflicts between nations and nationali- 
ties persist to this day rooted as they are in history, 
economy, culture What is noteworthy 1s that the 
presentday Soviet leaders, matured through experi- 
ence, are not trying to hide this truth but discussing 
it in public without ambiguity 

The principles underlying the Soviet Government’s 
policy towards nationalities (as spelt out in the 
Declaration of Rights of the Peoples of Russia soon 
after the October Revolution of 1917) were the right 
ofthe peoples to free self-determunation upto and 
including secession and the formation of an indepen- 
dent state, equality and sovereignty; annulment of 


all national and national religious privileges and dıs- , 


abilities, and the free development of all national 
minorities and ethnic groups inhabiting Russia. 

Between the victory of the October Revolution 
and the formation of the multinational USSR, as 
many as.33 national states and national state units 
sprang up m the country. Two months before thé 
USSR was formally instituted on December 30, 1922, 
Lenin made the following observation in an inter- 
view to the correspondent of British Observer and 
Manchester Guardian: Our five years’ experience 
in settlmg the national questionin a country that 
contains a tremendous number of nationalities such 
as could hardly be found ın any other country, gives 
us the full conviction. that under such circumstances 
the only correct attitude to the interests of nations 
is to meet those interests in full and provide condi; 
tions that exclude any possibility of conflicts on that 
score Our experience has left us - with. the firm 
convictiom that only exclusive attention. to the 
interests of various nations can remove the fear of 
any intrigues and create the confidence, especially 
on the part of workers and peasants speaking diffe- 
rent languages, without which there absolutely 
cannot be peaceful relations between peoples or 
anything like a successful development of everything 
that 1s of value in present-day civilisation ”’ 

Lenin died on January 21, 1924 Thereafter the 
multinational Soviet state did record significant 
strides 1n further consolidating national unity But 
1t also committed serious mistakes and blunders,-not 
to speak of such inhuman measures undertaken by 
Joseph Stalin as the elimination of national state- 
hood of some peoples like the Balkar, Ingush, 
Kalmyk, Karachai, and Chechen Peoples (which was 
restored in 1956) Moreover, Stalinist repression 
found expression not only in violations of socialist 
legality 1n 1937-38, but also ın unfounded accusa- 


-.tions against large ground of Soviet citizens of 


German origin who had lived in the Volga region 
as well as the. Crimean Tatars (a majority of whom 
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now reside outside Crimea in the Central Asiat 
republics, notably in Uzbekistan, and 1n some areas 
of the Russian Federation and the Ukraine). Besides 
baseless charges of nationalism and cosmopolitanism 
brought against some men of science and culture, 
in the post-war period, unwarranted centralisation 
that paralysed the republics’ activity and initiative 
in the 1930-1950 period and between 1970 and the 
first half of the 1980s gravely affected relations 
among nations and undermined national unity 
- Today the USSR comprises 53 national states and 
national-state units including 35 national states (15 
Union and 20 Autonomous republics), eight autono- 
mous regions and 10 autonomous areas. It pos- 
sesses not rrerely one-nation forms of Soviet national 
statehood, but also two-nation (the Kabardin-Balkar 
and Chechen-Ingush Autonomous Republics or the 
KaracharCircassian Autonomous Region). and, 
multrethnic ones (as the Daghestan Autonomous- ' 
Republic inhabited by 30 nations and ethnic groups). , : 
The nations and ethnic groups to have their, own 
national state forms comprise 98 per cent. of" the 
population, the rest being more or less large ethnic’. 
groups (two million Germans, 11 milhon Poles;: 
400,000 Koreans; 360,000 Bulgarians, 340,000 
Greeks, 200,000 Uigurs among the most notable 
ones) et 

The mistakes of the past in tackling the national” 
issues were brought into focus at the 19th CPSU. 
Conference in Moscow last summer A resolution on , 
the subject, adopted at the meet, read “The dyna-. 
musm, witnessed during the initial stage of the’ 
formation of the multinational Soviet state, "was 
substantially undermined by departure from “the 
Leninist „principles of the nationalities policy, by ' 
breaches of the rule of law. during the personality. 
cult period, and by the ideology and psychology of 
stagnation The results achievedin resolving the 
nationalities question were raised to an absolute It 
was claimed that there were no problems 1n relations 
between nationalities. The needs for the social, : 
economuc and cultural development of certain repub- 
lics, autonomous entities, and ethnic groups were , 
not fully taken into consideration. Many acute 
questions that derived from the very development of. 
nations and nationalities were not resolved promptly « 
enough. This led to public disaffections, which now. 
and then escalatéd into conflicts We still witness 
cases of national egoism and airogance, sponging 
and localism The negative phenomena that accu- 
mulated over the decades had been neglected and | 
ignored fora long time and were not properly 
assessed by the Party Perestroika democratisation 
and glasnost have revealed these phenomena and, 
at the same time, created conditions for overcoming 
them 1n a democratic way." ^ 

The consequence of these negative features 1s the 
alienation of various nationalities from, each other. 
This corespondent was able to get a glimpse of this 
ahenation in Tallinn Essentially .1t was tlie 
Estomans’ alienation from the Russians that was’ 
brought mto focus by responsible personalities, 
representatives of the Estonian public. And they 
included August Gren, the Minster of Foreign 
Affairs of Estonia. T 
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National Symbols of the republic, informed “‘We 
are reviving the old national flag of Estonia (that has 
existed since the last century) alongside the state flag 
of Estonia Moreover, old names of streets and 
places are also being restored Recently the name of 
the town Kuresare (after one of the Jeaders of the 
Communist Party of Estonia) has been changed to 
its old name Kingisep ” 

Obviously these have all accompanied. democratis- 
ation set 1n motion by glasnost (openness) as part of 
perestroika Similar expressions of glasnost are avail- 
able 1n the sprouting of unofficial groups and organ- 
isations (there are 30,000 of them now 1n the whole 
of Soviet Union) and the emergence of movements 
for environmental protection (the reputed People's 
Front of Estonia owes its origin to such a movement 
against the installation of a phosphorite plant 1n the 
republic) These expressions are also to be found in 
the crowds thronging news-stands in Moscow reading 
Moscow News (and not only that journal) The new 
look Soviet press with its sharply critical assessments 
and analysis (as also reports) draw wide attention. 
People literally stand in large numbers before the 
news-stands waiting for fresh issues of the papers to 
be hung up This is where media reforms have re- 
corded a signal success if one compares with the past 
when the Soviet press — full of drab reports and 
hackneyed articles with stale officialese — evoked the 
least public interest 

“Today we are in the face of a stiff and unending 
competition Unlike in the past when Literaturnaya 
Gazieta (Literary Gazette) was practically the only 
journal to which intellectuals were readily attracted 
That helps us to be vigilant and maintain our 
standards," said Irma Mamaladze who looks after 
the Pisatel 1 Obshestva (Writer. and Society) page — 
one of the most thought-provoking sections — of the 
prestigious weekly 

And practically every paper 1s outspokenly attack- 
ing Stalin in. an effort to establish the íruth of the 
past happenings. But more importantly, the attack 
comes in a bid to break the backbone of the institu- 
tionalised bureaucratic apparatus, Stalinism’s abid- 
ing gift to Soviet Russian still acting as a braking 
mechanism in a last ditch desperate attempt to stall 
the reforms 

“Stalin did not build socialism He developed 
*Soso"1sm You know ‘Soso’ was his other name " 
The words came from Boris Koroliov, a prominent 
figure in Moscow News Sitting. in his reasonably 
spacious office room opposite the Pushkin Square, 
he minced no words when he spoke of the autocrat. 
He was devastatingly frank in his view that Stalin 
was more afraid of his own Generals than Hitler and 
sought to delay the Nazi attack on the USSR so that 
he could liquidate the former (a large number of 
whom were done away with before the outbreak of 
the war) “Can I say then that our victory in the 
war was solely due to Stalin?” he asked inquiringly 
striking a note I was completely unfamiliar with 

He struck the same note when asked about Stalin's 
contribution to the struggle against Trotsky. ‘The 
struggle against Trotskyism was waged by the entire 
Party for reasons well known But for Stalin it was 
just a question of power " Korolov wanted Trotsky 
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to be given his due in Soviet history as one among 
the stalwarts responsible for the October Revolution 
and as the founder of the Red Army But on ques- 
tioning him one realised that he had no illusions 
about Trotsky. In Koroliov’s view, Trotsky could 
have pursued a course similar to that of Stalin. 
“Don’t forget how many rivals Trotsky eliminated 
in his days ın power.” 

The candour 1s not confined to analysing the past. 
Even officials speak ın a language that would bowl 
you over Whoever would have thought 1n Brezhnev's 
days (when, mind you, there was no “repression” as 
such even if strong arm methods were frequently 
used) that the Foreign Ministry’s official spokesman 
could have cracked a joke at the expense of the 
CPSU Polit-Bureau members? But that was exactly 
what the present spokesman Gerasimov did at his 
routine press briefing the other day when, 1n answer 
to a query on the distribution of assignments to the 
PB members, he quipped a la Western style “‘Well, 
all PB members are equal but some are more equal ” 

Gorbachev too 1s not 1n the least beyond criticism 
Galina, working ın a prominent Soviet publishing 
organisation, was sharply critical of the Soviet 
leader’s tactical compromises with such an uzhasni 
chelovik (horrible person) as Ligachev that had 
affected his ‘revolutionary perestroika’? ‘“‘His 
(Gorbachev’s) prestige might have grown abroad 
But within the country it has fallen If there isa 
referendum today, he 1s sure to lose to Yeltsin,” she 
averred 

Boris Yeltsin, the Moscow party chief removed 
from his post as he had moved too fast against con- 
servatism, continues to enjoy widespread popularity 
among Muscovites in general for his fearlessness, 
untiring energy and, above all, honesty (that was in 
markedly short supply 1n the last two decades ın the 
Soviet land) 

That was Moscow, or rather, USSR 1988 What a 
change from the past 
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ONE of the most significant outcomes of glasnost 1s 
the surfacing of national problems on the Soviet 
political scene These problems did exist despite 
official claims of their disappearance ın the years of 
Soviet rule But it is now, under the impact of 
glasnost, that these are coming out 1n the open. 

The Azerbajjanian- Armenian conflict was manifest 
in the developments 1n the Nagorno-Karabakh Auto- 
nomous Region, an enclave of Azerbaijan dominated 
by Armenians, and different. parts of Armenia and 
Azarbaijan. But most shocking were the nightmarish 
happenings in Sumgait (Azerbayan) that had a 
sizeable concentration of Armenian populace. Last 
February a large number of Armenian residents of 
Sumgait were selectively identified and butchered 
Alleged to be a retaliation for the demand of 
Armenians in Nagorny Karabakh to get integrated 
with Armenia, the enormity of the crime sent a 
shockwave of revulsion across the USSR. It was this 
incident alone which brought out in a flash the 
gravity of the national problems in the Soviet Union 
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SUMIT CHAKRAVARTTY 
I was zolotaya osen (golden autumn) everywhere 

in the Soviet Union A glorious autumn indeed 
Leaves were falling and yet the golden glow persist- 
ed And the fast changing seasonal sonata could 
barely keep pace with the rapid changes taking place 
in almost every sphere of Soviet life 

A two week trip to the vast land-mass constitut- 
ing the Union of the Soviet Socialist Republics last 
month, at the invitation of the Soviet organisation, 
Novosti Press Agency (APN), enabled one to get 
just a glimpse of those changes From Siberia 
(Irkutsk, Lake Baikal) to Estonia (Tallinn) and 
Leningrad, besides Moscow, it was undoubtedly a 
rewarding experience. And the dominant impression 
from the visit was the multi-dimensional character 
of perestroika (restructuring) that we in India have 
yet to perceive 1n full measure 

This correspondent 1s no stranger to the Soviet 
land having spent four and a half years as a corres- 
pondent m Moscow in the midseventies during that 
phase which has now come to be known as the 
“period of stagnation” in Soviet society under 
Leonid Brezhnev. But even for him, with his rusty 
Russian, it took time to get initiated to the new 
Soviet reality accompanying the Mikhail Gorbachev 
phenomenon 

How many of us are aware of the ongoing cul- 
tural renaissance in the Soviet Union? By ‘us’ one 
can restrict the term to cover only those interested 
in the current Soviet reforms. Even in this category 
few in this country would have known about the 
nature of this cultural renaissance. And the nuances 
this renaissance finds expression 1n 

One was struck by the fact that the name of the 
metro station Lomonosovskaya had been changed to 
Krasnie Vorota (Red Gates), the name by which that 
particular region was known 1n the old days. This was 
no reflection on Lomonosov whose majestic statute 
continues to overlook the Sodovoe Koltso (Garden 
Ring), one of the main thoroughfares of Moscow 
(like Delhi’s Ring Road) bustling from early morn- 
ing till midnight. It1s just a return to the past, the 
process of revival of old names that the Stalinist 
period had sought to obliterate. 

Similarly, between the metro stations Kropotkins- 
kaya and Park Kulturi there was an old street. Its 
original name Ostozhenka had been changed to 
Metrostoinaskaya ın honour of the builders of the 
Moscow metro The old name has now been res- 
tored. 

On Kolkhozny Ploshchad (Collective-farm Square) 
stood the Sukhorovsky towers which were subsequent- 
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ly demolished Discussion has lately begun on res- 
toration of the towers 

Sasha, whose friendship with me began nine years 
ago while he was working 1n India, told me how the 
name of the town Samara associated with old 
Russian folk songs had been changed to Kuibyshey 
in honour of a noted Russian revolutionary Now a 
demand ıs growing to revive the old name so dear 
to the Russian intellectuals 

The process has begun but 1s yet to be completed. 
Thus the metro station Zhdanovskaya honouring the 
Stalinist theoretician Zhdanov of the forties (whose 
activities were 1n. no way less repugnant than those 
of the great dictator and whose "theses", inciden- 
tally, had been instrumental m causing a massive 
damage to the credibility of Indian Communists in 
the 1948-50 period of Ranadive sectarianism) remains 
intact and unfazed tilltoday. However, reformers 
and public opinion makers in Moscow are convinc- 
ed that Zhdanovskaya's days are numbered. 

This cultural renaissance 1s associated with the 
mushrooming of drama clubs, theatres, etc. all over 
Moscow alongwith the staging of unconventional 
plays on the one side, and the revival or opening of 
old churches ın the year of the millenium of Russia 
embracing Christianity through the Russian Ortho- 
dox Church on the other Thus the church of St. 
Vladimir was not only opened after many years 
but it wore a new look and had a new building 
adjoining it: the residence of Archbishop Pimen 

The preservation of old Arbat (which has now 
been closed to vehicular traffic) with the new experi- 
ments with democracy — exhibition of political car- 
toons on the “wall of democracy", Hyde Park 
style speeches and demonstrations — also falls in 
the same category even if the experiments are alien 
to eyes trained to Brezhnev’s Moscow A similar 
scene one found in parts of the Nevsky Prospect in 
Leningrad where street artists were busy painting 
cartoon portraits of passerbyes for a rouble or two 

It was a refreshingly relaxed atmosphere m 
Moscow despite the hustle and bustle of city hfe. 
And in that environment one heard Anya striking a 
self-analytical note: “We had become a people with- 
out a tradition. We had renounced our past, that 
past before our Revolution. The twenties and the 
thirties saw the destruction of churches Moscow 
once boasted of 1600 churches Today there are a 
mere 55 That too was an onslaught on our tradi- 
tion ” 

The effort 1s on for revival of the lost tradition 
And it ıs not restricted to Moscow One found it as 
wellin Tallinn, the capital of Soviet Estonia. As 
August Gren, the Minister of Foreign Affairs of 
Estonia and a member of the Commission on 
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policy 1egarding Asia and the Pacific also continued 

The basic aspects of this policy were outlined 1n 
Mikhail Gorbachev’s speech ın Vladivostok, on July 
28, 1986 While there the Soviet leader made far- 
reaching proposals on gradual measures to radically 
improve the situation in this region — proposals 
well known in India and backed up by a number of 
Asian and Pacific states 

“The new mixes with the old A way of life which 
seemed unshakable only yesterday is giving way to 
the whirlwind of changes — social, scientific and 
technical, and 1deological,?' Mikhail Gorbachev 
stated ‘‘This is, I would say, yet another period of 
renaissance in world history, a period harbouring a 
huge potential of progress And progress not only 
for Asia and Oceania ”’ 

Jawaharlal Nehru’s book Ghmpses of World His- 
tory dwellsin detail on the importance of Ren- 
aissance ın the 13th-14th century Europe for world 
history In Vladivostok Mikhail Gorbachev had every 
reason to describe the emergence of hundreds of 
states on the ruins of the 1mperialist colonial system, 
the struggle of milhons of people for human 
dignity, for new technology, for independence, for 
peace and progress, as the Renaissance of ancient 
Asia, which 1s the cradle of world civilisation 

The General Secretary emphasised that to pro- 
mote their renaissance the Asian and Pacific nations 
need peace and security, and that the Soviet propo- 
sals on this vitally important issue have not come 
out of nothing. They take into account the past 
and modern experience, the principles of Panchsheel 
and Bandung, the armistice in Korea and the 1954 
Geneva agreements. 

India and Jawaharlal Nehru made a great contri- 
bution to the development of the Panchsheel princi- 
ples, tothe success of the Bandung Conference, 
and the attainment of armistice in Korea and Indo- 
China While doing so Jawaharlal Nehru was assis- 
ted by brilliant Indian diplomats K PS Menon in 
Korea, Krishna Menonin Geneva and TN Kaul 
in Indo-China 

Significantly, in settling conflicts of this kind 
Soviet and Indian diplomats worked together, which, 
too, had a great impact on the principles of the Delhi 
Declaration 

Shortly after Mikhail Gorbachev made his speech 
in Vladivostok, which 1s on the western coast of the 
Pacific, the Group of Six gathered for their third 
meeting inthe Mexican city of Ixtapa, which 1s on 
the eastern coast of the Pacific Ocean, and on 
August 7, 1988, adopted the Mexico Declaration 
The leaders of the six states made specific proposals 
for creating a system of independent technical 
expertise in. case a treaty on complete prohibition 
of nuclear tests and control over its observance were 
concluded They also praised the Soviet peace initi- 
atives. 

In Vladivostok Mikhail Gorbachev expressed 
readiness to broaden contacts with the countries of 
South-East Asia, and to actively-cooperate with 
ASEAN 1n various fields, including political settle- 
ment of the Kampuchean problem on the basis of 
national reconciliation The Indian leaders were 
guided by simular reasons In October 1986 Rajiv 
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Gandhi made a tour of the Asian and Pacific region, 
visiting Australia, Indonesia and Thailand, and 
discussed a wide range of problems, among them 
the turning of the Indian Ocean into a zone of 
peace, cooperation between ASEAN and SAARC, 
peaceful settlement of the Kampuchean problem 
and the creation of peace zones in South-East Asia 
and in the southern part of the Pacific 

That was the way which our two countries had 
covered before their leaders met ın Delhi on Novem- 
ber 25-28, 1986 and signed the Delhi Declaration 

“The world we have inherited belongs to present 
and future generations and this demands that 
primacy be given to universally accepted human 
values," says the Delhi Declaration on Principles 
for a Nuclear Weapon Free and Non-Violent World 
“The right of every nation and every person to 
life, freedom, peace and the pursuit of happiness 
must be recognised The use or threat of use of 
force must be abandoned The right of every 
people to make their own social, political and 
ideological choices must be respected Policies 
that seek to establish the domination by some over 
others must be renounced The expansion of 
nuclear arsenals and the development of space 
weapons undermine the universal accepted con- 
viction that a nuclear war should never be fought 
and can never be won 

*On behalf of the more than one billion men, 
women and children of our two friendly countries, 
who account for one-fifth of mankind, we call upon 
the peoples and leaders of all countries to take 
urgent action that would lead to a world free of 
weapons of mass destruction, a world without war ” 

Following this statement the Delhi Declaration 
sets forth the ten principles which are to ensure the 
building of a nuclear weapon free and non-violent 
world 

Back m 1971, when the two countries signed a 
Treaty which was of great significance for the 
Indian security and the destinies of peace m Asia, 
some of the conservative and reactionary theoreti- 
cians alleged that by signing this Treaty India had 
violated the principles of non-alignment In 1986, 
after the signing of the Delhi Declaration, certain 
theoreticians from a different camp asserted that 
the principle “human hfe must be recognised as 
supreme” was supposedly a departure from 
Marxism, although in fact it 1s fully consonant 
with the humanistic ideas of Marx, Engels and 
Lenin, but 1s contrary to the “concepts” of those 
supporting the so-called, barrack-like socialism 

Addressing the Indian Parliament on December 
2, 1986, Rajiv Gandhi stressed that during Mikhail 
Gorbachev’s visit, the Soviet Union joined India 
1n its general understanding of a non-violent world 
free from nuclear weapons The Delhi Declara- 
tion reflects the ideals of Mahatma Gandhi and 
Viadimir Lenin. Itis a vitally important initiative 
and establishes the principles which will be uni- 
versally recognised if our planet 1s to live ın peace. 

At the turn of the 19th century colomalists 
boasted that the observance of the ten command- 
ments, the generally-accepted moral code, was no 
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role in formulating the basic principles ot peres- 
troika Soon afterwards, the first visitor from a non- 
socialist country to Moscow in May 1985 was Rajiv 
Gandhi In hisinterview preceding the visit by the 
head of the Indian Government, Mikhail Gorbachev 
said, ‘‘Soviet-Indian friendship 1s an asset not just of 
our two peoples alone It 1s an rmportant factor for 
peace and stability ın the curient tense situation and 
an example of how fruitfully countries with different 
Systems can cooperate if they are guided by the 
ideals of peace, by the principles of mutual 
respect and equitable cooperation" The General 
Secretary of the CPSU emphasised. that the Soviet 
Union highly appreciated. India's contribution to 
strengthening peace and stability ın Asia. and that 
these were also major objectives of Soviet foreign 
policy 

The meeting between the leaders of the two great 
powers gave a fresh 1mpulse to relaticns between the 
two countries Their cooperation became an impor- 
tant factor of international relations, promoting 
peace and laying the foundation of a future edifice 
of Asian security, with billions. of people interested 
in building it 

The Indian Prime Minister arrived in Moscow soon 
after the second meeting of the Group of Sıx In the 
declaration they had adopted they stressed the need 
to prevent an arms race in space, stressing that the 
mulitarisation of space would spell danger for all 
mankind This position was fully consonant with the 
Soviet leaders’ views 

There was ever more common ground in the posi- 
tions of the Soviet Union and India, the socialist 
community and the non-aligned movement and the 
Group of Six on major international issues All this 
created prerequisites for drafting the Delhi Declara- 
tion This was also facilitated in large measure by 
the discussion of problems of Asian security which 
took place during Rajiv Gandhi’s visit to Moscow 
As Mikhail Gorbachev emphasised, opportunities 
had arisen for a comprehensive approach to the pro- 
blem of security in Asia and for United efforts by 
Asian states for this end. This led to the formulation 
of yet another major provision, which was thoroughly 
elaborated upon 1n the Delhi Declaration 

On October 28, 1985, on his way back from the 
Bahamas, where the Commonwealth Summit. was 
held, and the United States, from the anniversary 
session of the United Nations, Rajiv Gandhi made 
an unplanned stop-over ın Moscow This caused 
a sensation in the world press. Such visits and meet- 
Ings are usually thoroughly planned in advance 
Lovers of sensations failed to comprehend that such 
a "breach" of the diplomatic protocol was perfectly 
natural for the new level of relations between leaders 
of the two powers 

The exchange of opinions between Rajiv Gandhi, 
the Indian Prime Minister, and Mikhail Gorbachev, 
General Secretary of the CPSU Central Commitiee, 
who was making ready for the first meeting with the 
US President, made it possible not only to analyse 
the changes which had taken place in the inter- 
national situation but also to outline ways of further 
struggle for the prevention of a nuclear Armageddon 
This enabled Mikhail Gorbachev at the Soviet-US 
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Summit in Geneva in November 1985 to rely not 
only on the position. of the Soviet Union and the 
other countries of the socialist community but also 
on íhe views of the leadership of India and the non- 
aligned movement Yet another substantial step was 
taken towards formulating the basic principles of the 
Delh: Declaration 

Undoubtedly, 1986 was a remaikable year for the 
Soviet Union, India and the whole of mankind 
January 15 saw the publication of Mikhail Gorba- 
chev’s statement which set forth a compiehensive 
programme for the complete elimination of nuclear 
weapons by the year 2000 Its innovatory character, 
and daring and global approaches conquered the 
imagmation of mullions of people 1n all countries, 
including India Fart six of the statement deals with 
Asia “Ihe Soviet programme for eliminating nuclear 
and chemical weapons by the end of the current 
century is harmonious with the sentiments of the 
peoples of the Asian continent, for whom the pro- 
blems of peace and security are no less urgent than 
for the peoples of Furope," itsays (*We see our 
programme as a contribution to a search together 
with all the Asian countries, for an overall compre- 
hensive approach to establishing a system of secure 
and lasting peace on this continent’ In this funda- 
mental document the global problem of eliminating 
nuclear and chemical weapons 1s inextricably linked 
with the problem of security, vitally-important for 
the Asian nations 

The 27th CPSU Congiess, held from February 25 
to March 5, 1986, developed the ideas of perestroika 
still further and charted a clear and consistent 
programme for its realisation at home and ın the 
international arena It laid special emphasis on 
broadening contacts between the Soviet Union and 
India, and other developing countries, and under- 
scored the growing importance of the Asian and 
Pacific trends in Soviet foreign policy Impor- 
tantly, the Congress also stated that because of 
rapid scientific and technological progress, practical 
uses of the latest scientific achievements and fast 
development of all types of thermonuclear weapons, 
mankind has found itself ın a contradictory, but 
mutually dependent and integral world 

The Congress documents noted that Communists 
had always viewed prospects for social development 
as complex and contradictory Behind these processes, 
however, are people and their interests and concerns 
Human life and opportunities for the all-round 
realisation of its potential ıs the greatest value, wrote 
Vladimir Lenin, while the interests of social develop- 
ment are of supreme significance. In its practical 
activity the CPSU has been guided by this 1dea. 

This 1dea 1ndicates that the Soviet leaders have 
laid new and more profound approaches to the basic 
concepts of Marxism-Leninism and their practical 
implementation ın the world arena, and in this idea 
the future contours of the most essential compo- 
nents of the Delhi Declaration can be traced 

That was how the theoretical foundations of the 
new political thinking ın foreign affairs, including 
the relations of friendship and cooperation with 
developing countries, were formulated The work to 
specify and deepen the concept of the Soviet Union’s 
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India. In 1885, Minayev was invited to take part in 
the first session of the Indian National Congress 
in Bombay A century later, a representative dele- 
gation of the Soviet Communist Party attended the 
jubilee session of the Congress, chaired by Rayiv 
Gandhi 

Millions of Indians know the name of the great 
Russian writer Leo Tolstoy; his books and ideas 
influenced Mahatma -Gandhi. But why is Leo 
Tolstoy closer to Indians than Shakespeare, Byron 
or Dickens? Apparently, the key factor here isa 
psychological closeness of our nations, known for 
democracy, humanism and a most adverse attitude 
to any manifestations of racism . 

These ideas are central to the works of Marx and 
Engels, notably the Communist Manifesto, part III 
of the Capital (The so-called Primitive. Accumula- 
tion) The British Rule in India, The Future Results 
of British Rule in India, and The British Government 
and Slave Trade These works are well known in 
India. 

Lenin, the founder of the Soviet Communist 
Party and the Soviet state, took up the baton in the 
early 20th century He keenly followed the upswing 
of the revolutionary and liberation struggles ın Asia, 
1ncluding India, fertilised by the 1905 Russian. Revo- 
lution Lenin called it “the awakening of Asia" 

Many history textbooks mention the famous 
Lenin's Decree on Peace, the first legislative act of 
the 1917 October Revolution which changed the 
outlook of the world. For the first time 1n history, 
a law proclaimed the need to erase colonialism and 
called for “an immediate peace without annexations 
(that ıs, the seizure of foreign lands, or the forcible 


incorporation of foreign nations) and without inde- : 


_ munities”, irrespective "of whether this nation is 
in Europe or in distant, overseas countries” 

This short document outlined the fundamental 
principles of a new foreign policy, which the Soviet 
Union has been advocating for over 70 years now. 
They are the work for peace and peaceful coexis- 
tence of states with differing state systems, and the 
struggle against any manifestation of colonialism. 

We adhered to these humane principles while 
working for collective security in Europe and Asia 
in the, 1920s and 1930s, beginning with the 1922 

, Genoa conference and the 1930s Geneva talks. 

During the austere period of the Second World 
War, the Soviet state not just fought back fascist 
hordes but liberated its homeland and the peoples 
of Eastern Europe Having warded off Hitler’s 
crack troops from Iran in 1942 „and routed the- 
million strong Kwantung Army in 1945, the Soviet 
Army prevented the occupation by Germany of the 
countries of the Middle East and South-West Asia, 
including India 

At the same time, we fouled the plans of Western 
strategists, who intended to continue military opera- 
tions 1n the Far East till the end of 1947 1n order to 
re-colonise the countries of the Far East and South- 
East ánd South Asia. 

The Great October Socialist Revolution precipi- 
tated the crisis of the colonial system of imperialism, 
the victory of the Soviet Army in the Second World 
War created conditions for its disintegration. 
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Loyal to Lenin's behests, the Soviet Union accept- 
ed the proposal by Jawaharlal Nehru and established 
diplomatic relations with India six months before 
it attained legal independence 

For more than 40 years since, the governments 
and diplomats of our countries have been jointly 
working against racism, neo-colonialism and the 
threat of a new war Soviet people are proud that in 
1949-51 we helped India repel imperialist intrigues 
in Kashmir and block the appointment of Admiral 
Nimitz (former commander of the US Pacific Fleet) 
“the supervisor of plebiscite in Kashmir" 

The Tashkent Declaration, which ended the 1965 
Indo-Pakistan1 war, went down ın history as an 
example of the triumph of reason 

Another landmark in Soviet-Indian relations was 
the 1971 Treaty of Peace, Friendship and Coopera- 
tion, which helped foil the aggressive plans of India’s 
enemies, liberate the people of Thailand and elimi- 
nate the possibility of India being flanked in the 
west and the east by Pakistan, which was armed and 
equipped by the US military-industrial complex 

KPS Menon, an outstanding Indian diplomat 
who did much to promote Soviet-Indian friendship, 
wrote in his book The Indo-Soviet Treaty Setting 
and Sequel “Ihave never known a measure which 
was greeted with such widespread enthusiasm by 
my countrymen as the Indo-Soviet Treaty of Peace, 
Friendship and Cooperation The immediate reaction 
was one of instantaneous relief It was as if one 
had been walking alone through a dark forest 
infested with snakes and robbers and suddenly emer- 
ged into a sunlit glade " (KPS Menon The Indo- 
Soviet Treaty Setting and Sequel Delhi-Bombay, 
1972, p 57) 


ON October 31, 1984, Indira Gandhi was assassi- 
nated This wasa deliberate act thought to lead to 
flare-ups of murderous ethnic and religious conflicts, 
engineered 1n a, desire to play the “Stkh card", to 
split the higher echelons of the armed forces, to 
plunge Indiainto a civil war. But the challenge of 
external and domestic reactionaries was answered 
appropriately. After the assassination, Rajiv Gandhi 
was sworn ın as the fourth Prime Minister of the 
Republic of India, who immediately took most 
ONG steps to prevent disturbances and blood- 
she > 

Rajiv Gandhr’s decision in the complicated condi- 
tions obtaining in India late in 1984 and early in 
1985 to make his first trip abroad by visiting 
Moscow was no accident Even in his first address 
to the nation after he came to power, he deemed it 
necessary to emphasise that his Government highly 
valued the time-tested many-sided relations with the 
Soviet Union based on cooperation, friendship, vital 
support to each other, when it was most needed. 

The Soviet Union was also living through a crucial 
moment,a turning-point, then The March 1985 
Plenary Meeting of the CPSU Central Committee 
elected Mikhail Gorbachev as the party's General 
Secretary, after which the April Plenary Meeting 
was held This Plenary Meeting played a significant 
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(October 2, 1987), imbibed with the traditional 
Indian ideas of humanisri and the unity of a non- 
violent world, exerted a powerful influence on the 
International community S 

Dozens of books and hundreds of magazine artı- 
cles were written about India's first independent 
steps, her persistent struggle against colonialism, 
racism, and the war threat I will mention Just two 
relevant documents, which few know 


In 1951, the Trustee Council of the Carnegie: 


Endowment for International Peace decided to 
publish an article by an outstanding American philo- 
sopher and psychologist, William James, written at 
the beginning of this century and called The Moral 
Equivalent of War The Council asked Sarvepalli 
Radhakrishnan, a prominent Indian philosopher, 
diplomat and statesman and the future President of 
India, to contribute an article 

He produced a masterpiece, The Moral Alternative 
of the War, where he spoke ofthe growing role of 
the Soviet Union and accused the West of rabid anti- 
Soviet propaganda He argued that Eastern Europe 
was betrayed not by Franklin Roosevelt ın Yalta in 
1946 (assome in the West claim), but by Western 
democrats 1n Munich 1n 1938. He accused the US of 
supporting Franco 1n Spain. and Greek reaction in 
Athens, and in reviving militarism ın Germany and 
Japan What an insight! 

The article did not see the light of day The peace- 
makers from the Carnegie Endowment first demanded 
that Radhakrishnan should “allay” some phrases, 
but in the end refused to publish the article This 1s 
- only natural, if we remember that the Council was 

chaired by John Foster Dulles 

Radhakrishnan sent a copy to Jawaharlal Nehru; 
this copy was found in Nehru’s archives by Radha- 
krishnan’s son, Sarvepalli Gopal, a historian, editor 
of a multi-volume collection of works by Nehru and 
author of a three-volume biography of Nehru (The 
first volume of the biography will be published in 
Russian 1n Moscow 1n 1989 ) 

Jawaharlal Nehru pondered over Radhakrishnan’s 
ideas The result was a confidential letter to the 
Chief Ministers of Indian states, written on Septem- 
ber 28, 1953 Nehru denounced the US intervention 
in Korea and Washington's reliance on Chiang Kar- 
shek and Synghman Rhee, criticised the anti-commu- 
nist hysteria 1n the US, and stressed that the 1deals 
of socialism were well understood in India 

Addressing the Indian Parliament on September 29, 
1954, Jawaharlal Nehru denounced NATO inter- 
ference m Asian and African affairs, and the US 
policy of blocs. 

He said: “We in India have ventured to talk about 
an area of peace We have thought that one of major 
areas of peace might be South-East Asia The manila 
Treaty (on the establishment of SEATO — GB) rather 
comes in the way of that area of peace It takes up 
that very area which might be an area of peace and 
converts ıt almost ‘into an area of potential war. I 
find this development disturbing” (Jawaharlal 
Nehru. India’s Foreign Policy, New Delhi, 1961, 


p 89). 
In September 1961, the first non-aligned summit 
met in Belgrade at the initiative of Jawaharlal Nehru 
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and adopted the famous document, The War Threat 
and the Call for Peace Dulles hastened to call the 
movement amoral - 

The Belgrade conference decıded to hold talks ın 
Moscow and Washington ın order to facilitate an 
agreement on nuclear disarmament. Fulfilling this 
mission, in September 1961, Nehru addressed a 
Soviet-Indian friendship rally in Moscow and called 
for concluding as soon, as possible a superpower 
agreement,on thermonuclear problems He cited 
Buddha's words about war and peace, quoted by 
Mikhail Gorbachev in November 1986 ın his address 
to the Indian Parliament 

Cultural, political and economic links between 
Soviet and Indian peoples go back more than two 
thousand years In the second century BC, a consi- 
derable--part of modern Soviet Central Asia, the 
north of Hindustan and Afghanistan were parts of 
a powerful Kushan empire, which greatly contributed 
to the world civilisation 

The 12th century Tale of Bygone Years, the oldest’ 
written monument of Kievan Rus, mentions.the fairy 
land of India. At that period, relations were esta- 


blished between Central Asia and the Delhi 
Sultanate ' 
In the 15th century, a Tver merchant Afanasy 


Nikitin visited India, and his work, A Journey 
Beyond Three Seas, was included ın the collection 
ofmost important Russian manuscripts: Ivan III, 
the founder of the centralised Moscow state, ana- 
lysed it at the end of the 15th century. 

In late 18th century, the Journey was re-discovered 
by the outstanding Russian historian Nikolai 
Karamzin, the author of the History of the Russian 
State. He wrote: “Until recently, the geographers 
did not know that the honour of one of the oldest 
descriptions of European travels to India belongs to 
Russia of Ivan III." 

Karamzin not only studied history, he admired 
works by Kalidasa “For me, Kalidasa is no less 
important thdn Homer," he wrote 

A colony of Indian merchants prospered in Astra- 
khan ın the lower reaches of the Volga for centuries, 
and was visited ın the 1720s by Peter the Great Rus- 
sian people still remember that in the trying years 
of the 1812 war against Napoleon, the Indian mer- 
chants in Astrakhan lavishly donated to the Russian , 
victory 

Likewise, during the liberation uprising of the 
Indian people against the British yoke, outstanding 
Russian cultural figures and scientists actively voiced 
support ‘for the. Indian freedom fighters At the 
height of the uprising, the Russian magazine Otec- 
hestvennye Zapiski (National Papers) wrote: “At 
present, there is hardly a more important, interesting 
and serious political issue than, the Indian problem, 
we all are waiting impatiently for news from India. 
India 1s the -magic world we are looking for in 
newspapers." 

Russian scientists greatly contributed to mutual 
understanding I.P Minayev, the founder of the 
Russian school of Indology (the 100th anniversary 
of his death will be marked in 1990), thrice visited 

- India in the 1870s and 1880s, and wrote three books 
and over 130 articles on the history and culture of 
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Two Years of the Delhi Declaration: Some Reflections 


GRIGORY BONDAREVSKY 


Mgr Gorbachev's visit to India. 1n. November 
1986 has a special place 1n history, for he and 
Rajiv Gandhi signed the Delhi Declaration, which 
imparted a new, truly international meaning to 
Soviet-Indian relations 

The Declaration 1s a logical combination. of most 
important Marxian values, Leninist foreign policy 
of the Soviet Union, humanism, great Indian 
traditions of culture and history, and aims and tasks 
set before Indian politics by Mahatma Gandhi, 
Rabindranath Tagore, Jawaharlal Nehru and Indira 
Gandhi 

Addressing the Indian Parliament on November 
27, after he signed the Delhi Declaration, Mikhail 
Gorbachev quoted the words of Buddha “The only 
real victory 1s one 1n which nobody 1s defeated and 
all are equally victorious ” 

He further said “This great maxim, proclaimed 
on Indian soil more than two and a half thousand 
years ago, turns out to be even more relevant 
today In the age of nuclear arms the only possible 
victory 1s the victory of reason Let us jointly 
work for it!’ (Dialogue Between Trusted Friends, 
New Delhi, Allied, p 51) 

In the fourth century B C the outstanding Indian 
politician and diplomat Kautilya wrote the Artha 
shastra, where he, preceding Karl von Clausewitz 
by 2300 years, stated that though war 1s only the 
continuation of politics by other means, it at the 
same time must not become the end in itself but 
always serve broader political aims 

Jawaharlal Nehru highly assessed this statement 
in his book Discovery of India and described the 
way 1t was realised by Ashoka, a major leader from 
the Maurya dynasty Ashoka issued a special 
decree where he refused to lead wars of conquest 
He wrote “His Sacred Majesty desires that all 
animate beings should have security, self-control, 
peace of mind, and joyousness "' (Jawaharlal Nehru 
Discovery of India, p 136 1n Russian edition) 

HG Wells, who was not just a great British 
writer of science fiction but an outstanding huma- 
nist, wrote 1n his book Outline of History “Amidst 
thé tens of thousands of names of monarchs 
that crowd the columns of history, the name of 
Ashoka shines, and shines almost alone, a star.. 
more living people cherish his memory today than 
have ever heard the names of Constantine the 
Great (who in the year 330 AD transferred the 
capital of the empire to Byzantium, later named 
Constantinople, to be renamed Istanbul after the 
Turks seized it in 1453 — GB) or Charlemagne ” 
(HG Wells Outline of History, L 1927, p 5) 

Centuries of bloody wars, atrocious invasions, 
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and especially the British colonial rule did not 
undermine the great Indian. philosophic and politi- 
cal ideas of humanism, non-violence and love of 
peace 

Speaking in Brussels in 1927 before the Congress 
of Oppressed Nationalities (attended by Ho Chi 
Minh, the future President of Senegal Sengbor, the 
future Vice-President of Indonesia Hatta, Albert 
Einstein, Romain Rolland and other scientists and 
cultural personalities), Jawaharlal Nehru scathingly 
criticised Britain's colonial policy r 

He stressed that the liberation of India would be 
of unmatching importance for its peoples and many 
other nations of Asia and Africa, for it would 
mark the beginning of the end of the British empire 

Nehru's forecast came true on August 15, 1947, 
he hoisted the flag of independent India over the 
Red Fort, proclaiming the collapse of the British 
empire, the largest prison of nations in human 
history 

Eleven months before that, the Vice-Premier of 
the Provisional Government of India (headed by 
Britain’s Vice Roy) said ın a radio address on 
September 7, 1946 

“We believe that peace and freedom are indivisible 
and the denial of freedom anywhere must endanger 
freedom elsewhere and lead to conflict and war 
We are particularly interested in the emancipation 
of colonial and dependent countries and peoples, 
and in the recognition in theory and ın practice of 
equal opportunities for all races" (Jawaharlal 
Nehru India's Foreign Policy, New Delhi, 1961, p 2) 

These were the first official statements of India's 
foreign policy principles, adhered to for more 
than four decades by Jawaharlal Nehru, Lal Bahadur 
Shastri and Indira Gandhi Today they are 
advocated by Rajiv Gandhi 

In his speech on November 25, 1986, Rajiv 
Gandhi told Gorbachev ‘Jawaharlal Nehru con- 
vened an Astan Relations Conference here in New 
Delhi in March 1947 He declared ‘In this 
atomic age Asia will have to function effectively in 
the maintenance of peace Indeed, there can be no 
peace unless Asia plays her part There 1s today 
conflict in many countries, and all of us in Asia 
are full of our own troubles Nevertheless, the 
whole spirit and outlook of Asia are peaceful, and 
the emergence of Asia in world affairs will be a 
powerful influence for world peace " — (D'alogue 
Between Tiusted Friends, New Delhi, Allied, p 23-24) 

This 1s a kind of relay of epochs and generations, 
a relay of the work for peace, for active participation 
of Asia in the struggle against neocolonialism and 
the nuclear war threat, a relay passed over from 
Jawaharlal Nehru to Indira Gandhi, and four years 
ago taken up by Rajiv Gandhi 

His speech at the opening ceremony of the second 
jubilee Asian Relations Conference in New Delhi 
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,COVer such a wide range (For example, the role of 
the big five in regional security ) 


One exciting area for intensive Indo-Soviet coope- ` 


ration 1n the coming years might be human rights 

This 1s not a strange suggestion, but a logical corol- 
lary “of the Delhi Declaration Demanding that 
"primacy be given to universally accepted human 
values", the Delhi Declaratión urges that human 
life must be recognised as supreme, non-violence 
should be the basis of community life, conditions 
must be guaranteed for the individual's harmonious 
development I would argue that the pursuit of 
human rights is central to the creation of compre- 
hensive global security, Internal democratisation 1s 
inseparable from international democratisation 

Internal conflicts m the developing world have 
sucked ın great powers and regional powers exacer- 
bating regional and global insecurity Any survey of 
the current thirty odd conflicts in the developing 
world reveals at once that a majority of them are 
ethnic, religious, nationality and tribal grievances 
that have been transformed into civil wars The 
1ntense sectarian violence and terrorism of recent 
years have utterly dehumanised life and fragmented 
the societies 1n the third world. The political 1llegi- 
timacy of most regimes in the third world and the 
undemocratic structures make it difficult to resolve 
politically conflicts within These problems do not 
confine themselves to national frontiers but Spill 
overinto the regional and international arena and 
constitute a key source of insecurity 

It 1s obvious that internal democracy and respect 
to basic human rights cannot be imposed from out- 
side But it 1s essential that moral and political pres- 
sure must be exerted by the international commu- 
nity. Respect for sovereignty and non-intervention 
are key principles for international security, but are 
not absolute Ruling out military intervention, the 
only option 1s to strengthen the international regime 
on human rights. Practical measures must be evolved 
ensure that states cannot get away with the brutalis- 
ation of their own populations 1n the name of 
sovereignty . 

For too long the Third World democracies and the 
socialist countries have allowed the Western nations 
to walk away with the human rights trophy Human 
rights 1s an expansive concept including not only 
political but also social, economic and cultural com- 
ponents, and can be adopted by all the groupings in 
the international community in the pursuit of their 
objectives Gorbachev appears to have recognised 
this and has shed the traditional Soviet defensiveness 
on human rights. With his internal programmes of 
democratisation and glasnost, he has put himself ın a 
position to positively highlight the human rights 
issue in his diplomacy on peace and economic secu- 
rity He writes “The world cannot be considered 
secure if human rights are violated 1n ıt I would 
only add if a large part of this world has no ele- 
mentary conditions for a life worthy of man, if mil- 
lions of people have the full right to go hungry, to 
have no roof over their head and to be jobless and 
sick indefinitely when treatment 1s something they 
cannot afford, if, finally, the basic human right, the 
right to life, 1s disregarded ” y 
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Gorbachev has proposed that “national legislation 
and administrative rules in the humanitarian spheres 
everywhere be brought in accordance with inter- 
national obligations and standards" Eduard Shev- 
ardnadze has called for the devising of *a broad 
range of practical steps in the humanitarian area, 
promote cooperation to eradicate apaitheid, racism, 
chauvinism, nationalism and discrimination on that 
basis, jointly deal with the problems of national 
minorities and refugees and safeguard the rights of 
emigrants” These are all highly emotive and sensi- 
tive issues requiring intensive exploration by India 
and the Soviet Union. 


THE realists would continue to berate the prospects 
for a basic restructuring of international relations 
towards a more peaceful orientation They would 
argue that the Delhi Declaration 1s an utopia. Real- 
ism 1$ a regressive doctrine m international politics 
It ıs an ideology of status quo masquerading as 
truth. Objective conditions on the ground have 
opened new possibilities for subjective intervention to 
reorient international politics Political action based 
on the realist view that life 1s nasty, brutish and short 
has the qualities of a self-fulfilling prophesy Assum- 
ing even for a moment that a nuclear weapon free 
and non-violent world 1s an utopia, the very process 
of striving for it would yreld substantial positive 
results 1n the restructuring of international relations 
It is interesting to note that the Indian foreign 
policy, which began by an emphasis on norms and 
values in international relations, was administered 
some painful lessons ın power' politics. On the other 
hand, power has never been alien to the Soviet 
worldview It had to learn, however, some unhappy 
lessons on the limits to power. The Soviet Union 
has now come to recognise the supreme relevance of 
law, morality and other norms to world politics. 
From different directions and divergent worldviews 
and experience, the two sides have arrived at the 
Delhi Declaration In the coming years India and 
the Soviet Union could travel hopefully and together 
towards .a reworking of the -international order. 
Without yielding either to excessive euphoria or 
depressing pessimism, recognising that both power 
and principle have their place in international secu- 
rity, the two sides can do much in countering global 
militarism and building comprehensive international 
security. LJ. s 
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Europe, which remains the most militarised corner 
ofthe world The incipient talks for conventional 
arms reduction in Europe offer a good opportunity 
to work these ideas out “The Soviet Union has 
also proposed the extension of this concept to other 
parts of the world: Inhis Vladivostok speech, 
Gorbachev proposed that military reduction on the 
Sino-Soviet border could be undertaken on the 
basis of the principle of reasonable sufficiency We 
do not know whether there has been any Sino-Soviet 
dialogue on this issue 

"Clearly the concepts of reasonable sufficiency of 
mihtary power, giving purely defensive orientation 
to the armed forces and the prevention of a surprise 
attack through measures to enhance transparency 
in military objectives are breakthroughs in thinking 
about security and strategy But fleshing out these 
ideas 1s not goint to be easy Even the debate within 
the Soviet Union is yet to be clinched It would 
be useful 1f India and the Soviet Union could engage 
ina continuous dialogue on translating the ideas 
of reasonable sufficiency and defensive defence 1nto 
reahty. 

De-escalating the East-West military confrontation 
and converting the overarmed peace between the 
two intoa radically disarmed one 1s one basic 
element of cormprehensive international security 
Another element is the dissipation. of insecurity 
arising out of the great power rivalry 1n the develop- 
ing world This requires the reassertion of such 
normative principles as peaceful coexistence, non- 
use of force, non-intervention and the universal 
respect for the freedom of choice of every nation to 
choose its own path of development There is 
nothing new 1n these principles, which are evident 1n 
the UN charter and the Panchsheel The reiteration 
of these in the Delhi Declaration ıs more than 
rhetorical It represents the painful relearning and 
restating of obvious principles The recent successes 
in resolving a number of regional conflicts 1s based 
on the application of some of these norms 

In spite of the many complexities and difficulties 
of applying these norms to the situation on the 
ground, there clearly is no alternative Military 
solutions have proved elusive for both the great 
powers, resulting in a stalemate between the so-called 
Reagan and Brezhnev doctrines The result has 
been prolonged and brutalismng wars by proxy in the 
third world. Insulating the internal turbulence 
within the third world societies from the play of 
regional and great power rivalry ,must be central 
to the system of comprehensive international secu- 
rity For far too long the US policy of seeing third 
world development in the East-West framework 
has led to excessive American interventionism. For 
the Soviet Union too militarily assisting progressive 
internal change in the third world become part of 
its internationalist duty But the complexity of the 
third world development and the impossibility of 
steering 1t from outside have made the principles of 
non-mtervention and freedom of choice as the only 
realistic ones to operate upon 

The current Soviet rejection. of the notion of 
peaceful coexistence as a form of international class 
struggle, and the desire to remove the ideological 
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edge from inter-state relations is based on this realis- 
ation Inan article in Pravda and Jzvestia on Sep- 
tember 17, 1987, Gorbachev has emphasised that the 
“right of people’s sovereignty to choose the roads 
and forms of their development, revolutionary or 
evolutionary, 1s an imperative condition of universal 
security" Eduard Shevardnadze in his address to 
the UN General Assembly on September 27, 1988 
has said "By defining freedom of choice as the key 
link in the new political thinking, we hope to use 
this key to open many doors that until now have 
been tightly locked ” 


While the optimism of the Soviet Foreign Minis- 
ter 15 warranted, much remains to be done to elabor- 
ate in greater detail the principles of non-interven- 
tion and non-use force for routine international con- 
duct It is reported that the Soviet and American 
academics have jointly conducted studies in such 
elaboration This need not be limited to the big two 
and calls for wider multilateral consultations 


THE democratisation of the international system 1s 
now a common objective of India and the Soviet 
Union The breaking down of the bipolar rigidi- 
ties, the diffusion of power within the international 
system, and the increasing number of actors addict- 
ed to independent foreign policy are factors facili- 
tating democratisation The focus of democratisa- 
tion must be to end closed economic and political 
groupings, the dissolution of military alliance sys- 
tems, the return of armed forces to within national 
territortes, and the strengthening of open-ended eco- 
nomic cooperation and the reinvigoration of the UN 
system 

The dissolution of military blocs might be a long 
way off But happily the United Nations, after 
years of marginalisations, 1s back in the reckoning 
A significant 1mpetus has come from a basic change 
in the Soviet attitude towards the UN Gorbachev 
has outlined a series of proposals for strengthening 
the role of the United. National greater dialogue and 
cooperation among the Security Council. members, 
the role of the big five as guarantors of regional 
security, greater use of UN peace keeping forces; 
setting up a multilateral centre for lessening the 
risks of war; multilateral verification mechanisms, 
creation of a tribunal to investigate acts of inter- 


national terrorism, and the expansion of the role of 


the ICJ The Soviets have also proposed a variety 
of other measures in the economic, ecological, cul- 
tural and humanitarian spheres Alongwith the new 
Soviet enthusiasm for the UN, the worst of Ameri- 
can hostility to the organisation appears to be over. 


India has been an active proponent of international 
cooperation within the UN framework It has 
substantive experience in leading multilateral diplo- 
macy within the UN and outside The new global 
interests in the UN, the recognition of the limits to 
unuateralism in international politics, gives many 
new opportunities for active Indo-Soviet coopera- 
tion in the UN system. But much remains to be 
clarified inthe variety of Soviet proposals, which 


abolition The Delhi Declaration has referred to a 
convention outlawing the use and threat to use of 
nuclear weapons The time has come for the two 
sides to act on this idea and move towards drafting 
a convention Since both the Soviet Union and 
China have regularly voted for this concept at the 
UN alongwith an overwhelming majority of the 
world community, the drafting of this convention 
should not be too difficult It has been suggested by 
some that the USSR, China, India could initiate 
such a process Itisa suggestion that needs to he 
discussed 1n greater detail 

Multilateralisation of the disarmament process 1s 
an aspect emphasised by both India and the Soviet 
Union. Bringing 1n the other nuclear weapon states 
into the disarmament process is in the security 
interests of Moscow and New Delhi And in the 
longterm, it ıs also in the interest of the two! sides 
to bring back nuclear disarmament out of the Soviet- 
American bilateral format into the United Nations 
and the Geneva Conference on Disarmament 

In the short term, however, multilateralisation 
could begin with a joint effort to universalise the 
INF treaty. The treaty elummates all Soviet and 
American land based missiles in the range 500 to 
5500 kms — Universalising the treaty would prevent 
one possible circumvention of the INF Treaty in 
Europe, and some threatening developments in the 
Asian continent and elsewhere. There has been 
growing concern over the proliferation. of ballistic 
missiles and associated technology. Even as the US 
and the USSR have begun to implement the INF 
Treaty, China has sold missiles 1n the same range to 
Saudi Arabia — There are reports of probable sale of 
Chinese missiles to other Arab countries and» Paki- 
stan Israel has already deployed Jericho missiles 1n 
the INF range South Korea and Taiwan have their 
own missile development programmes So do 
Argentina, Brazil and India Seven Western nations 
led by the US have already set up'a control regime 
for ballistic missiles beyond the 300 km range. The 
USA andthe USSR have expressed concern over 
missile proliferation at the Moscow summut and have 
had a round of talks in Washington at the end of 
September 

The universalisation of the INF Treaty would 
. have many advantages. Rather than creating mecha- 
nisms like the COCOM (which Moscow resents) or 
London Club (which India resents), it 1s 1n every 
one's interest to eliminate a whole class of weapons 
worldwide It would not be a discriminatory 
measure, since the USA and the USSR are asking 
the world to give up systems they themselves have 
been prepared to abolish The universalisation 
would also set a useful precedent for reciprocity 
between nuclear and non-nuclear states in achieving 
nuclear disarmament The Soviet Foreign Minister 
has stated at the UN General Assembly on Septem- 
ber 27, 1988 that the INF Treaty “should be rein- 
forced by an agreement limiting the proliferation of 
military missile technology A multilateral agreement 
on that score could be worked out only under the 
auspices of the United Nations ” This idea could be 
expanded to seek a global elemination of all INF 
nussiles., 
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The above suggestions for delegitimisation and 
multilateralisation are only two examples of the 
many possible approaches India and the Soviet 
Union could adopt in the coming years The diffe- 
rences between the two sides over the question of 
the NPT arereal But they need not come in the 
way of taking up innovative short term measures 
beyond just the assertion of the common goal of 
seeking a nuclear free world Interesting possibilities 
of a triangular approach with China, im the light 
of Beijng's evolving position on nuclear arms limita- 
tion need to be explored 


THE dominance of the realist school ın the thinking 
on international affairs has led to the widespread 
perception that the current scale of global military 
confrontation and the intensity of the militarisation 
of inter-state relations are ''natural"' The realist 
view that international life is "nasty, brutish and 
Short", has been widely internalised, leading to an 
emphasis on power, and military power, in preserv- 
ing national security. But the realist claims to 
objectivity and common sense need not distract us 
Realism need not always be realistic. Realism 1s an 
ideology depicting the prevailing conditions in the 
international system as natural and immutable By 
claiming the present state of the world is the only 
possible one, the realists claim their views are 
“realistic’’. Like the idealists they scorn, the realists 
are prisoners of their pre-conceptions. 

An objective analysis of the current world situation 
1ndicates there are severe constraints on maintaining 
the global military confrontation at the current levels. 
The cold war framework, which has been the main 
motor of militarism, has begun to show signs of 
fatigue and erosion The relative economic decline of 
both the USA and the USSR has begun to undermine 
the post-war security structures which had an appea- 
rance of permanance Itis not easy to rework the 
alliance systems, through new forms of military 
“burden-sharing’’. The temptations for burden-shed- 
ding are also real, as are the increasing pressures for 
dealignment The utility of military power in shaping 
the events 1n the developing world has increasingly 
come under question All these factors make the 
call of the Delhi Declaration for global demibtarisa- 

\tion and the creation of a comprehensive security 
system a realistic one. , 

One major thrust of demiulitarisation isto de- 
escalate the global mulitary confrontation The 
Soviet leadership has been talking about the “‘reaso- 
nable suffcieney" of military power asa guiding 
principle to achieve this objective. It has also been 
suggested that military doctrine and force structures 
be recastto ensure that armed forces are capable 
of effective defence but incapable of aggression At 
the SSOD-IIJ, Rajiv Gandhi has called upon the 
United Nations “to evolve by consensus a new 
strategic doctrine of non-provocative defence". The 
ideas of alternative defence, non-offensive defence 
defensive defence, or non-provocative defence are 
being widely debated now 1n Europe. 

The first test of these ideas indeed has to bein 
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vigour in the late 1970s. If the demolition of that 
metaphor appears feasible today, ıt 1s mainly due to 
the basic transformation 1n the worldview of one of 
the protagonists of the cold war — the USSR. 
Objective pressures — internal and external — are 
realon the other protagonist, the United States, 
to move away from the sterile cold war paradigm. 

While there 1s much ın the international context 
today that generates hope and optumism, a word of 
caution 1s 1n order. The positive processes that have 
surfaced in the last three years are neither mature 
nor irrevarsible. The deadweight of the cold war 
philosophy ıs still upon us. The ideological certi- 
tudes and the claims to monopoly of truth, the hang- 
over of a bygone era, are as yet influential both on 
the right and the left of the international political 
spectrum. The notions of absolute security, the faith 
1n militarism, the fixation on technological solutions, 
the adherence to power and strength, the cult of nuc- 
lear weapons and.the pathological commitment to 
violence are far too rooted in international politics 
The “new political thinking" demanded in the 
Delhi Declaration 1s far from being universally 
accepted. 

There ıs no ''Ariadne's thread", as Gorbachev 
pointed out in November 1987, that can lead us out 
of the complex labyrinth that the post-war inter- 
national order has turned into. The Delhi Declara- 
tion 1s not the Ariadne’s thread. But it offers a set 
of principles that can help us 1n the struggle to res- 
tructure the 1nternational relations towards a coope- 
rative framework The objective possibilities. for 
such a restructuring have never been as bright as 
they are today But the realisation of these possi- 
bilities depends upon considerable subjective skills 1n 
political and diplomatic fields The task before India 
and the Soviet Union, of restructuring international 
relations, while being formidable 1s not 1nsuperable 
either This article takes up three elements — 
de-nuclearisation, de-militarisation and democratisa- 
tion —which are central to the efforts ın restructuring 
1nternational relations 


THE vision. ofa nuclear weapon free world is the 
main theme of the Delhi Declaration India and 
the Soviet Union have also separately sought to 
flesh out this vision in greater detail Mikhail 
Gorbachev, 1n a statement on January 15, 1986, out- 
lined a three stage programme for the elimination 
of all nuclear weapons by the year 2000 A D. Rajiv 
Gandhi in his address to the UN Special Session 
on Disarmament in June 1988 put forward a 
comprehensive three phase plan for the abolition of 
nuclear weapons While there is a substantial simi- 
larity 1n the approaches of the two sides, there are a 
few differences too: tíme frame and the question of 
nuclear nonproliferation. 

The coming years would need substantial Indo- 
Soviet cooperation in translating the vision ofa 
nuclear weapon free world into reality. The obsta- 
cles ın reaching that goal are many The Western 
response to both the proposals has been either hostile: 
or lukewarm. More significantly even the limited 
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step of eliminating Soviet and American inter- 
mediate range missiles, has evoked a sharp response 
from sections of the Western strategic establishments 
They have attacked the INF Treaty as undermining 
the very basis of Western strategy * nuclear deterre- 
nce The argument in sum ıs that there is no 
alternative to nuclear deterrence 1n ensuring Western 
security For the Western strategic establishments, 
which were shocked by President Reagan’s readiness 
at the Iceland summit in. October 1986 to eliminate 
nuclear weapons, "Reykjavik" isa bad word For 
them global denuclearisation 1s a dangerous utopia 

It is obvious that unless the conceptual basis of 
the nuclear arms race, nuclear deterrence, 1s under- 
mined, there 1s no possibility for quick progress on 
nuclear arms limitation Fortunately both India and 
the Soviet Union have understood this. Mikhail 
Gorbachev has repeatedly criticsed the doctrine of 
nuclear deterrence asan attempt to convince the 
world that “‘the road to an abyss 1s the most correct 
one” Rajiv ,Gandhi has been an equally vocal 
critic of nuclear deterrence and has rejected the 
argument that the abolition of nuclear weapons 18 
an unattainable goal. At the UNESCO-III last June, 
the Indian Prime Minister pointed out that one 
category of mass destruction weapons, the biological 
ones, have already been proscribed Progress has 
been achieved ın drafting a ban on chemical weapons. 
Given requisite political will, there is no reason why 
nuclear weapons too cannot be eliminated 

The Indian and the Soviet programmes for the 
nuclear abolition are 1n essence based on a common 
approach, notwithstanding the differences over time 
frame They are one in emphasising the desirability 
and feasibility of the goal of zero in nuclear arms 
limitation. They are also one in identifying the 
philosophical obstacles in the course towards a nuclear 
weapons free world The two sides could do much 
campaigns to change the attitudes and belief 
systems associated with the doctrine of nuclear 
deterrence This ıs essential since the cultists of 
nuclear weapons are seeking to refine and retool, the 
doctrine of nuclear deterrence by making ıt more 
"discriminate". 

India and the Soviet Union are realistic enough 
to know that the world 1s unlikely to adopt any 
pre-determined scheme or atime table for the 
abolition of nuclear weapons The programmes set 
forth by Moscow and New Delhi are basically the 
outlines of a vision, the identification of a set of 
principles and an emphasis on certain immediate 
priorities. Translating this ito reality requires 
coordinated and simultaneous action on a variety of 
issues to force the pace of nuclear disarmament 
Political opportunities 1n different regions or sectors 
that arise on the ground need to be grabbed irres- 
pective of the time table or schemes already drawn 
up In relating the principles of the two programmes 
to the real situation the balance between short term 
and the long term needs to be continuously worked 
out 

Delegitimisation of nuclear weapons is an useful 
step in undermining the concept of nuclear deteire- 
nce, robbing the nuclear weapons of all ethical 
sanction and as an intermediate step towards total 
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NEARLY two years ago, when Mikhail Gorbachev 
and Rajiv Gandhi sprung the Delhi Declaration 
upon an unsuspecting world public, the response 
varied from the dismissive to the skeptical For 
many Indians, too, the call for a nuclear weapon 
free and non-violent world appeared long on 
thetoric and short on realism Even for those 
Indians, in empathy with the goals of the declara- 
tion, the document seemed utopian to the pomt of 
being embarassing But much has happened in 
1987 and 1988 taking the edge off the cynicism that 
greeted the Delhi Declaration at the end of 1986 
The successful conclusion of the INF Treaty has 
been the most visible symbol of the current un- 
precedented momentum in the East-West negotia- 
tions on a variety of arms limitation issues The 
Arias Peace Plan in Central America and the 
Geneva Accords on Afghanistan mark a new 
impulse for resolving the various regional conflicts 


‘that have defied a solution for so long in Asia, 


Africa and Latin America. Since August 1988, a 
ceasefire has remained in place in the Iraq-Iran war 
and the Angolan conflict. Progress ın resolving the 
conflicts in Kampuchea, Western Sahara and Cyprus 
1$ encouraging. There 1s a growing feeling that the 
four decades old Soviet-American cold war might 
finally be drawing to a close The hithertó 
enduring rigidities 1n the gieat power relations are 
yielding place to a new flexibility and dynamism 
There ıs fresh enthusiasm for the United Nations, 
for years sidelined as a pointless debating forum 
The talk about a new phase in international rela- 
tions, has already been reduced to conventional 
wisdom, thanks to the recent dramatic developments 
on the world scene. 

The “new thinking” in Soviet foreign policy 
certainly deserves much of the credit for the new 
mood of optimism that has replaced so quickly the 
gloominess of the first part of this decade Though 
the Soviets date this “‘new thinking” to the April 


. 1985 plenum of the Central Committee of the 


CPSU, it 1s only since early 1987 that the impact 
of the “new thinking” became palpable. In retros- 
pect it ıs now easy to trace the major signposts 
in the evolution of the “‘new thinking” from the 
April 1985 plenum to the June 1988 All-Union 
Conference of the CPSU. But the Delhi Declaration 
remains the most succinct summary of the “new 
thinking” and new approaches to international 
relations 

Mikhail Gorbachev has not claimed the copy- 
right on “‘new thinking”. In fact he has been open 
in acknowledging the intellectual debt 1n formulating 
his philosophy on foreign relations. Gorbachev 
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has stated in his interview to Washington Post and 
Newsweek 1n May 1988 that the non-aligned move- 
ment has been one of the factors that has shaped 
his foreign policy thinking By showing a willing- 
ness to absorb and integrate relevant principles 
from schools of thought other than Marxism- 
Leninism, Gorbachev has sought to enrich Soviet 
political thought As he pointed out at the 19th 
All-Union Conference of the CPSU, intensive 
contacts with outside world gave the Soviet leader- 
ship “the chance to obtain a better picture and 
understanding of the world around us, to take 
part in discussing its problems and in searching for 
ways of solving them, of extracting whatever is 
useful from ideas originating in other cultures and 
spiritual traditions, as was reflected, for example, 
in the 1986 Delhi Declaration . This has 1mpart- 
ed a dynamism to Soviet foreign policy and made 
1t possible to come forward with a whole series of 
major initiatives " 

If the concept of non-violence is extracted from 
the Indian tradition, so is the idea of defensive 
defence from the West German peace move- 
ment, the idea of a Common European home 
an improvement upon De Gaulles vision of 
Europe from Atlantic to the Urals, and the concept 
of common security from the Oalf Palme Commis- 
Sion. The current Soviet thinking 1s remarkable not 
only- for integrating relevant ideas from other 
schools of thought, but also for jettisoning some 
concepts so dear to the Communist worldview. These 
concepts include the connection between war and 
revolution, the inherent link between imperialism 
and war, the division of the world into two camps, 
and the idea of peaceful coexistence as a form of 
classs struggle. Gorbachev’s emphasis on placing 
universal human vallies above narrow class interests, 
removing the ideological edge from interstate rela- 
tions, the importance of morality and law in con- 
ducting international relations and on replacing con- 


' frontation with cooperation are a welcome return to 


the 1deas of the founding fathers of non-alignment 
The convergence of the Soviet world view with that 
articulated by Jawaharlal Nehru 1n the 1950s 1s now 
the most powerful factor facilitating the restructur- 
ing of international relations. During the first cold 
war period, Nehru's refusal to accept the’ apocalyp- 
tic visions of either Dulles or Zhdanov, and his rejec- 
tion of the cold war bloc logic was an important ele- 
ment of the struggle against cold war  Nehru's 
vision of one-world coupled with the post-Stalin 
imaginativeness 1n. Moscow laid the foundation for ' 
the useful Indo-Soviet cooperation, undermining the 
cold war matrix of international relations. But for 
all the significance of the Indo-Soviet relationship 
and the growing strength of non-alignment, the cold 
war metaphor has proved to be enduring, with suffi- 
cient reserves. of power to be remobilised with great 
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TRIBUTE 


A Compassionate 
Life 
SUMAN BENEGAL 


[T has become de rigueur, (ot 
the 1n-thing) ın this country to 
honour and commemorate our 


distinguished dead by uttering. 


and writing, and even loud- 
mouthing over loudspeakers and 
such, utter banalities of the high- 
est (or, perhaps, lowest !) order. 

We have just seen the most 
tawdry demonstration of this on 
the death anniversary of Indira 
Gandhi. What should have been 
a solemn and graceful tribute to 
this wonderful woman and leader 
(however much some people may 
have reservations on this score) 
was turned into a circus-spec- 
tacle Even radio and television 
could scarcely restram them- 
selves in adding to a hagiology 
based on the most monumental 
trivialities about her 

In this tribute to Kamaladevi 
Chattopadhyaya, a rare and 
beauteous woman, an open-heart- 
ed person dedicated, regardless 
of her sex, to her society, her 
nation and the world, and most 
particularly, to the most depri- 
ved among them, I wish to steer 
clear of irrelevant, but, seemingly, 
concerned flattery 

Much has also been written 
and said, skilfully and lyrically, 
about her indisputably rich and 
varied virtues and qualities which 


















The author has been involved, 
for the better part of her adult 
and professional life, in refugee 
rescue and rehabilitation in the 
post-partition days and there- 
after in handicrafts and hand- 
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friend of Kamaladevi Chatto- 
padhyaya for well over 30 years 
till the end. From that proxi- 
mity she has written this brief 
tribute and appreciation. She 
is currently working with the 
Handicrafts and Handloom 
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earned her the respect and adora- 
tion of unsuspected millions. 
Urban people who have heard 
or read about her cursorily, or at 
best seen some manifestations of 
her works, may find this hard to 
believe. But those who have been 
with her in her astonishingly 
myriad visits to the remotest and 
forgotten places in quest of areas 
where impoverished people 
deserved help and could be 
brought tangible relief and resus- 
citation — a regeneration and 
resurgence of spirit, but primarily 
of body and soul, will know with 
what fond remembrance and 
honour she was held in, some- 
times decades after the encounter 

The many and diverse fields, 
seemingly unrelated, in which 
Kamaladevig worked — crafts 
revival and promotion, theatre, 
cooperatives, urban and rural 
development, | among slum- 
dwellers, women's welfare, refu- 
gee rehabilitation and a host of 
other things have been written 
about lucidly, so I need not go 
into them Perhaps, Ican only 
add that the very variegation of 
her interests and works makes ıt 
difficult even by taking each 
segment apart todo Justice to 
her It would also in the general 
mind stretch credibility and lead 
to the very situation one would 
wish to avoid — namely, an end- 
less string of praise bordering on 
flattery. In the cynical world of 
today credibility 1s a casualty 

I will, therefore, try and con- 
fine myself to one aspect which 
brought about a correlation to her 
multifarious works and which ran 
as a leit-motif. of her world-view. 
Namely, that most beautiful of 
all human emotions — compas- 
sion It was this quiet, silent 
driving force, unstated but so 
transparent, that not only moved 
her im every kind of direction, 
but also endeared her to those 
who felt her touch 


Without meaning any disres- 
pect to others, I would say that 
Kamaladevin did not charge 
around aflame with a passion to 
serve the dispossessed and the 
damned, with a missionary zeal 
that would brook no resistance or 
obstacle. Heaven knows, of 
course, when obstructed by a 





particularly obstreperous adver- 
sary who saw no reason, she 
could quell him — here again, 
not with fire and brimstone, but 
with an icy look and a frosty 
word But these occasions were 
rare Icanrecall no more than 
half-a-dozen ın thirty years. 
Rather, she was like the quiet 
water, which through creeks and 
inlets comes silent flooding the 
parched land and enriches its fer- 
tility for the good of all 

It was this compassion, this 
deep sense of humanity for the 
downtrodden, that inevitably led 
to her commitment to Mahatma 
Gandhi In their common con- 
cern for the last and poorest 
person ın the queue they rode 
on similar wavelengths And. 
whén Gandhi ended his minis- 
try in. this world, Kamaladeviy, 
along with others (most of whom, 
alas, are no more) were deter- 
mined to carry on the legacy 
bequeathed to them While 
Gandhi: was, no doubt, that 
inspiring and elevating impulsion, 
it was an inherent spark imbedd- 
ed within — whether genetic, or 
acquired through family or cır- 
cumstance, I cannot tell — that 
illuminated Kamaladeviji's life 

She felt it necessary to carry 
on, unhindered by the gathering 
forces after independence to 
muffle and still the voices of the 
impoverished, and the biggest 
victims of Britam's long and 
ruthless seizure of our country 
— the craftsmen and the weavers. 


Surprisingly (or, perhaps, not 
all') on India’s gaining indepen- 
dence, such as it was, a lobby — 
a powerful lobby — grew that 
argued that handicrafts and hand- 
looms had become irrelevant — 
indeed a burden upon the 
country This lobby extolled the 
great virtues of machine industry 
and mass-produced goods And 
many were taken ın by the argu- 
ment that hand-made objects 
spelled a throw-back to obscuran- 
tism while machine-made things 
meant  modermty! And this 
inspite of Gandhij's. unremitting 
efforts and movements for the 
hand-woven and hand-spun, and 
village industries which were 
basic adjuncts to the freedom 
struggle. The false economics 
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Dimensions of Indo-Soviet Economic Ties 


ARVIND VYAS 


"Tue object of this paper 1s to examine India's 
pattern of trade and economic relationships with 

the USSR 

India's trade with the USSR is characterised by 
the fact that 1t 1s a special case of bilateral relation- 
ship where payments on trade account are made in 
non-convertible Indian rupees (henceforth NCR) 
In principle, the trade 1s balanced in terms of 
payments — the popular view that India has a 
trade surplus’ with the USSR 1s no more than a 
myth insofar as the so called trade surplus 1s used 
‘for balancing the balance of payments’ — that 1s, 
for the repayments of civilian and defence credits 
which are given to India in roubles — a point to 
which we shall retuin 

The commodity composition of exports (con- 
sisting of 74 commodities) and imports (109 items) 
have been compiled in the statistical appendices 
The broad picture of the trade 1s the following. 
Indian exports consist of tea, coffee, spices, manu- 
factured goods (textiles, garments, shoe uppers), 
some specialised items of machinery (garage equip- 
ment, automobile batteries, machine tools) — 
incidentally the fastest growing item 1n recent years 
It should, however, be pointed out that 1ts share 1n 
the total imports of machinery and equipment for 
the USSR 1s rather small—the main suppliers being 
Czechoslovakia, GDR, FRG and Finland 

On the other hand, Soviet imports to India are 
heavily concentrated on raw materials — oll, 
fertilisers, newsprint and non-ferrous metals, and 
chemical products 

Other important issues regarding the Indo-USSR 
economic relations are the following: (a) the role 
of technology transfer, (b) the role of project aid 
in the development process 1m India, (c) the new 
forms of cooperation between India and the USSR 
The second and third questions are closely inter- 
linked and we shall consider them together. 

Economic assistance from the USSR and other 
countries of the Council for Mutual Economic 
Assistance (CMEA) has come into the following 
crucial areas of India’s development sectors: power 
plants (thermal and hydro), steel, coal mimes, coal 
washeries, oi] drilling and production, refineries, 
and aluminium. The general conclusion regard- 
ing the transfer of technology from the CMEA 
countries has been summed up thus: Further growth 
in India's trade with the CMEA countries can be 
sustained and further accelerated. This will, how- 
ever, require that the bias against its technology 
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other than consumer goods and consumer durables 
is shed and appropriate measures of policy and 
strategy taken To illustrate. There has been a 
considerable debate on the comparative efficiency 
of the thermal generating (TG) sets of the Soviets 
and the West German designs Even 1f one were 
to concede that the TG sets of West Germany have 
a marginally better thermal efficiency its significance 
gets lost when our TG capacity utilisation due to 
other factors remains so poor that about 50 to 60 
per cent of what is obtainable ın the Western and 
other CMEA countries and our transmission and 
distribution losses amount to three times more 
than in those countries Adhering to the sturdier 200 
mg Soviet design TG sets, debugging 1ts problems 
and improving upon the plant load factors of 
these sets more expeditiously and at lower cost 
This in fact ıs supported by the recently achieved 
improvement of these sets 

To boost Indo-Soviet economic cooperation the 
new measures envisaged are: joint ventures and 
production cooperation. Progress in this direction 1s 
rather slow as illustrated 1n the table shown below. 

The USSR also offers massive credits to India 
as was done in 1985, 1986 and 1987 for develop- 
ment projects Unfortunately these credits are 
not fully utilised as India lacks the necessary 
(rupee) resources for carrying out the necessary 
infrastructural investments. 

TABLE—The breakdown of ‘‘Declarations of intent" to set 
up joint ventures m the USSR by firms of non-socialist 
countries (May 1987) 


Country of origin Number Country of origin Number 
Finland 11 United Kingdom 1 
Federal Rep of 
Germany 7 Netherlands 1 
Italy 5 Switzerland 1 
Japan 5 Canada 1 
France 4 Austria 2 
United States 4 ——— 
42 


Finally, much attention has been paid to the two 


countries achieving a trade turnover of Rs 10,000 
crores, that 1s Rs 5400 million crores by the year 
1992. Our own estimates 1n the appendices show 
that this ıs somewhat an ambitious target — it will 
probably be between Rs 9,600 crores and Rs 7,000 
crores — a geometric mean of Rs 8,000 crores — 
that 1s, a doubling of trade will be achieved but not 
by two and a half times. 

We turn toa question of Indo-Soviet trade that 
has been a matter of much dispute — the question 
of the exchange rate between the rupee and rouble. 
At the outset, it may be useful to clarify that ina 
bilateral relationship, the exchange rate served 
merely as an unit of account and has no operational 
significance. Hence the rupee/rouble rate for trading 

(Contd. on page 13) 
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éóóperation often gets to the side lines when 
emotions of economic cooperation are stretched to 
their irrational limits While the initiation of co- 
operation could afford to be based on emotional 
consideration, the actual implementation of the pro- 
cess of cooperation brings out the hard facts of life. 
Emotions 1n the latter case become subdued, giving 
place to attitudes of cautions and reservations in the 
first 1nstance and later to a state of hardened resis- 
tance and non-cooperation Any scheme of coope- 
ration which does not take these aspects into consi- 
deration — both for the medium term and for the 
longer term—would lead to frustration and failures 

Lack of adequate information flows between the 
two countries has been one of the major constraints 
in expanding cooperation. Information could be 
defined in its wider setting covering technology, 
capacities, production capabilities, R & D, literatures 
of economic analysis, details of policies and proce- 
dures etc Information has become an item of special 
importance in the present context of rapidly changing 
policy scenarios ın both the countries particularly 
1n the USSR.  Glasnost and perestroika have become 
catchy and popular conceptual frames in India. 
However, we do not have as yet understood their 
full shape or content We fully recognise that change 
18 a process consisting of various gradual steps 
Nevertheless, at any moment of change, the issue of 
consistency between the various elements of policy 
becomes very important and crucial To give only 
one instance, the stipulation that each enterprise 
should balance its purchase and sales 1n each trans- 
actions has internal inconsistencies, if it 1s not 
accompanied by proper credit facilities through the 
banking system 

In the context of changing economic scenarios, the 
role of the State ın economic decision making as 
also implementing them becomes very crucial While 
the Soviet Union 1s moving away from a situation of 
complete state contro] on the process of decision 
making and implementation, India 1s also harping 
upon more extensive decentralisation of the process of 


decision-making and implementation than was existing. 


in the recent past Even though the conceptual 
directions are similar, they differ in regard to the 
content and magnitude These internal silent revo- 
lutions have special significance for economic rela- 
tions between the two countries When the scena- 
rios regarding the partners 1n the process of cooper- 
ation change, the policy packages also will have to 
be changing from those of mere state intentions to a 
framework of combining the state intentions. with 
state inducements The distinction between state 
intentious and state inducements will have to be 
carried both for national and international process 
of transformation The moot question 1s whether 
there is any clear thinking on these dimensions 
Indo-Soviet economic linkage has had a special 
status in the global framework It has acted in the 
past both as a buffer for absorbing various types of 
economic pressures from different quarters, and also 
as a source of strength in inducing a paradigm of 
development which is free from dependency syn- 
dromes of the kind which Latin. American countries 
are experiencing. Indo-Soviet economic linkage 
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would be regarded as a significant phenomenon in 
the global framework without really implying any 
dependency paradigms. 


The relevant 1ssues in the global framework how- 
ever are the following 


1 How far and how soon the Soviet Union 
will be able to integrate itself with the rest of 
the world? To put it differently in terms of the 
thinking of Japanese economists, to what extent 
would the Soviet Union internationalise its eco- 
nomic society? 


2 Would the relative prices between the various 
sectors of the Soviet economy — food and non- 
food sectors, manufacturing and service activi- 
ties, housing, education, health and other acti- 
vities — (a) be made to conform to the internal 
cost and productivity. considerations, and (b) be 
1n line with the international price structures? 

3 What role the tariff policies, non-tariff meas- 
ures of intervention and exchange rate policies 
would play in keeping the Soviet economy as 
part of the international economic. system? 

4 Would the keenness of the USSR to join the 
GATT framework and fully participate ın the 
new round of trade negotiations be 1ealised in 
the near future? 


5 Would the USSR participate more effectively 
i the global debates on exchange rate fluctua- 
tions, protectionisms, trade 1n services, debt pro- 
blems etc ? 


6. How far the process of perestroika and glas- 
nostinthe Soviet economy would bring about 
new issues such as saving gap and trade gap in 
the Soviet planning models and how far would 
this imply a constramt on the availability of 
deii for development in the developing 
wor 


7. The historical facts demonstrate that the 
share of manufacturing products in the Imports * 
of the USSR from the developing countries has 
only marginally increased over the decades If 
this could be interpreted as a constraint on 
bringing about new international economic 
order and restructuring of production between 
advanced and developing countries, what role 
the Soviet Union will have to play 1n facilitiat- 
ing this important dimension of the NIEO? 

8. The process of regional cooperation among 
the developing countries has been in recent years 
intensified by the formation of various sub- 
regional groupings SAARC has economic 
challenges and potentials" How far would the 
USSR act as a catalyst in promoting such 
regional cooperation efforts outside its own net- 
work of socialist countries? 


In the previous paragraphs, I have only listed a 
variety of issues on the present status and prospects 
of economic linkages covering the field of trade and 
resources flows This exercise 1s done with the hope 
that such a listing of issues is in itself very useful 
and that any sincere effort 1n the search of solutions 
would mould the scope and the content of the econo- 
mic linkages ın a mutually beneficial direction. 0 


we 
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În case of the USSR, its total exports to world 
accounted for 578 per cent of its NMP during 
1981-83, while in regard to its total mmports, the 
share stood at 5.86 percent As 1n case of India, 
heré also these shares are noticed to have declined’ 
marginally since 1981. The USSR’s exports to 
India formed only 0 17 per cent of its NMP during 
1981-83, while for imports it was 024 per cent 
during this period. As compared to 1981 'level, 
these proportions in the subsequent years are low. 
.In the background of the brief statistical profile 
of trade flows given above, we should now discuss 
the Rajiv Gandhi-Gorbachev Declaration (RG-GO 
Declaration) that bilateral trade flows:between India 
and the USSR should increase by 2 5 times by 1992. 


- We should recognise that expansion of trade of 


such magnitudes 1n bilateral trade 1s not in feasible 
propositions For instance, total trade between 
India and ‘Korea has increased by 3 4 times in 1986 
compared to 1980 and that between India and 
Japan by 2 2 times during the same period. 

In the discussion on expansion of trade, the 

direction of trade assumes special significance. 
Given‘the nature of the trade imbalances between 
India and the ‘USSR, expansion of total trade flows 
implies significant structural changes in the com- 
poate of exports and imports as well from both 
sides. 
. Three points deserve special attention First, 
direction of exports and imports of the two coun- 
tries. Secondly, commodity composition of the 
exports and imports, and thirdly, the terms of trade 
and sharing of benefits of trade and the linkaging 
effects of trade activity on the other aspects of the 
economy. 

Expansion of trade as per the RG-GO targets 
has implications for, all these aspects Let me just 
enumerate some of the problems and constraints 
that we are facing in this context: (1) India will 
have‘to purchase more capital goods in order to 
increase its imports from the USSR (2) Since 
much of the import of capital equipments ıs in the 
private sector, the private sector wil] have to be 
induced 'to purchase more capital equipments 
This'leads us to the question of the issue of price 
competitiveness, quality, post-purchase services of 
the Soviet equipments in relation to the other 
supplying countries in the market economies. (3) 
Private sector decisions are based upon their own 
fund of information, their own perceptions ‘and 
most importantly access of credit facilities on com- 
petitive terms. The environment 1n the Indo-Soviet 
trade relations does not seem to have become very 
clear in this regard (4) The recent changes in the 
Soviet policies stipulating that each Soviet enter- 
prise-which has received autonomy in its operations 
should balance its earnings and expenditure on 
foreign exchange ın each transaction, has become 
the biggest. constraint in striking trade deals. (5) 
No mechanism has yet emerged on the Soviet side 
which.could facilitate each unit’s balancing problems 
through appropriate bank credit or other devices. 
(6) The private sector's decisions on the Indian side 
would ‘be greatly facilitiated, if the Soviet Bank of 
Trade provides a significant line of credit to the 
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TABLE 6—USSR's Financial Assistance to india 





Rs Crores 
Year Loans Grants 
Authorised Utulised . Authorised Utilised 
Upto the’ 
end of 


IVth Plan 945 17 (738) 642 86 (561) 836 (006) 8 36(0 06) 


1974-75 2 115 29(11 90) Es = 
75-16 = 26 64 (1 86) = 
16-77 = 25 85 (2 07) = m 
77-78 208320155) 2419 (225) = = 
78-79 = 21 52 (1 97) = = 
79-80 = 33 99 (2 98) = tn 
80-81 432 27(1431) 3291 (244) x pss 
81-82 = 22 59 (149) = m 
82-83 = 38 97 (2 29) es = 
83-84 116 66 (6.38) 7472 (458) = du 
84-85 es 108 03 (6.61) = = 
85-86 833 30(23 45) 11481 (707) = es 





Note Figures ın brackets indicate per cent share in global 
financial assistance to India 


Source Report on Currency & Finance, Vol II, RBI, 1979-80 
& 1985-86 E 


term lending institutions in India The process 
initiated in this regard 1s yet to realise the significant 
results 

Cooperation in the fields of production, techno- 
logy and service activities has been very significant 
and ever increasing, though at a slow pace This 
covers a wide range of fields such as, metallurgy, 
oil production, oil refining, power, coal mining, 
machine-building, hotel construction, etc. 

The flow of the Soviet assistance during the last 
three to four years 1s almost more than 50 per cent 
ofthe total flow of resources during the last 30 
years or more. This sudden intensification of 
‘resource transfer ın some select areas such as 
exploration of oil, coal mining, power projects, oil 
refinery, etc and the proposed nuclear power station 
1s also worth mentioning here 

The issues that/need to be discussed here are the 
following: (1) Are the areas of cooperation that are 
emerging 1n recent years consistent with the priorities 
of industrialisation and. development in the Indian 
economy? (2) Are those projects — being worked 
out more or Jess on a turn-key basis — imply opti- 
mum forms of implementing them? In other words, 
do they incorporate the more advanced technology 
features of efficiency, low cost and sustainability for 
a long period? (3) Are these the imdustries which 
have large linkage effects and which have the poten- 
tial for rapid diffusion of technology and production 
impulses? Related to this 1s also the question, as to 
whether the location of these plants are consistent 
with optimality criteria. (4) A wider issue 1s regard- ` 
‘ing the terms of credit and the total effects of ‘the 
projects on the debt servicing capabilities of India. 

One may not think that these issues are those of 
very general m nature The purpose of raising them 
here 1s not to cast doubt on ‘the process of Indo- 
Soviet cooperation, but only to caution the decision 
making process regarding the imperatives ofthe 
priorities of national goals and resource constraints 

The question of fair or equitable ‘distribution of 
the benefits and the costs of schemes of economic 
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TABLE 1—Growth and Composition of India's Imports.from 
USSR (1981 & 1986) 





Product Category Growth Per cent Share in 
Rate India's Total Imports 
: (1981-86) from USSR 
1981 1986 
Machinery & Equipment 545 53 382 
Crude oil Products —16 900 493 
Fertilisers 236 21 48 
Chemicals & Pharmaceuticals 28 5 03 . 09 
Steel Products — 02 — 
Non-Ferrous Metals 348 07 27 
Others 295 1.4 41 
Total 4.2 100 0 100 0 


Source Based on Ministry of Commerce data 


TABLE 2—Growth and Composition of India’s Exports to 
USSR (1981 & 1986) 


Product Category Growth Per cent Share in 
Rate India's Total Exports 
(1981-86) to USSR 
1981 1986 
Agricultural Products 13 431 335 
Minerals & Ores 191 1.6 28 
Chemicals & Allied Products 44 127 115 
Leather & Leather Products 247 43 94 
Textile 82 209 226 
Engg Goods 293 66 174 
Others 88 10 8 28 
Total 65 1000 1000 
Source Based on Ministry of Commerce data r 


TABLE 3 — USSR's Major Trading Partners 


Per cent Share Growth Per cent Share Growth 
in USSR’s Rateof m USSR’s Rate of 
Total Trade Trade — Total Exports Exports 
1980 1986 (1980-86) 1980 1986 (1980-86) 
Developed 
Economies 


= 


Developing 
Countries 
India 
Argentina 
Brazil 
CMEA 
Countries 


*For 1985, **1980-85 
Source IMF, Direction of Trade Statistics, 1987 and others 
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1981 and 1986 grew at the compound rate of 4.2 
percent (Table 4). India has witnessed significant 
increases in the 1mports of products like machinery 
and equipment, non-ferrous metals, fertilisers and 
chemicals and pharmaceuticals, The share of each 
of these product categories in the total imports of 
India from the USSR increased from 5.3 per cent, 
07 per cent, 2.1 per cent, and 0.3 per cent in 1981 
to 38.2 percent, 2.7 per cent, 4.8 per cent and 09 
per.cent respectively, f 

The jump in mechmery imports of sucha high 
magnitude 1s mainly, because of (1) increase 1n imports 
of air transportation equipments, helicopters, etc. 
made by Ministry of Defence, and (11) 1ncrease 1n 
imports of machinery, equipment and spares for 
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enterprises built with Soviet assistance. These two 
categories together constitute as much as 95 3 per 
cent of total machinery imports by India from the 
USSR. The imports of other products like non- 
ferrous metals, fertilisers, and chemicals do not 
Just indicate increase in nominal terms, but they 
have increased ın real terms too. 

Though India's imports of crude oil and oil pro- 
ducts declined during the period of 1981-86, still 
they constitute a dominant category. The decline 1n 
imports of crude oil in nominal terms 1s mainly, 
because of a fall in the international oil prices. 
Since the Indo-USSR trade 1s conducted on bilateral 
and balanced basis, fluctuations 1n oil. prices affect 
generation of rupees in Soviet account and conse; 
quently their ability to buy from the Indian market 
Since crude oil and o1! products constitute a major 
share ın India's total imports from the USSR, the 
fluctuations ın oil prices considerably affect the bila- 
teral trade between these countries 

Itis usefulto examine how exports and imports. 
of India and the USSR have behaved with respect to 
the GDP/NMP of these countries 

In both India and the USSR, trade forms a small, 
portion of ther GDP/NMP The share of India’s 
exports to the world in 11s GDP was 6 40 per, cent. 
during 1981-83, while that of imports was 9.38 per- 
cent during this period (Table 5) It may be noted 
that these shares have shown a marginal decline 
since 1981. The share of India's exports to and. 
imports from the USSR isless than one per cent 
The exports which accounted for 0 92 per cent of the 
GDP in 1981 declined to 0 83 per cent in the subse- 
quent years. A similar trend was noticed in case 
of India's imports from the USSR. : 


TABLE 4—India’s Major Trading Partners 


Per cent Share Growth Per cent Share Growth 





in. India's Rate of ın India’s Rate of 
Total Trade | Trade Total Exports Exports 
1980 1985 (1980-86) 1980 1986 (1980-86) 
Developed 
USA 122 135 56 114 217 150 
Japan 68 121 141 92 115 74 
USSR 114 3106 26 167 167 34 
FRG 57 79 97 59 57 30 
UK 64 73 61 63 57 19 
Non-Oil 
Developing 
Korea 10 28 226 08 18 18.0 
Singapore 26 23 17 15 14 24 
Malaysia 18 16 22 08 06 —02 
Hongkong 0.8 14 136 20 23 63: 


Source IMF, Direction of Trade Statistics, 1987 


TABLE 5 — Indo-Soviet Bilateral Trade Balance (1981-85) 








(Million US $). 
Year India’s BOT 
Exports Imports 
1981 1569 1323 246 
1982 1412 1190 222 
1983 1553 1310 243 
1984 1631 1375 256 
1985 1549 1306 243 


Source IMF, Direction of Tiade Statistics, 1987, 
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Indo-Soviet Trade and Resource Flows 


V.R. PANCHAMUKHI 


HE purpose of this paper 1s not to cover the 

statistical ground 1n an extensive manner but only 
to highlight some of the conceptual and the policy 
issues that are coming to the fore in recent times 
particularly 1n view of the rapidly changing scenarios 
in the USSR as also in India — rather much less 
dramatically — and ın the background of growing 
uncertainties and complexities of the world economic 
systems I would pose some major issues and ques- 
tions without pretending to suggest concrete solutions 
to the problems. 

Essentially there are three basic questions to be 
analysed in the context of economic linkages — 
either through trade 1n goods and services or resource 
transfers — between two or more countries: (1) What 
1s the volume and strength of the economic linkage? 
Are they showing any tendencies of increase, 
decrease, stability or otherwise? (2) What are the 
benefits and the costs of the economic linkage and 
how are these shared between partners ofthe linkage? 
(3) What is the status of this linkage in the context 
of changing world economic scenarios and emerging 
multi-polarised international relations? 

Each of these questions, of course, beg the other 
and ideally they should be analysed in an integrated 
manner. One should also caution that perceptions 
on these economic questions — though purely eco- 
nomic in their apparent presentation — would be 
greatly influenced by the analyst’s political or 1deo- 
logical predilictions. Unfortunately, ın the present 
day analytical economic works there is very little 
that can be considered free from such non-economic 
elements of perceptions However, when it is a 
question of raising issues and questions such distinc- 
tion becomes less relevant 

Table 1 brings out the relative importance of 
India’s trade with the USSR. The Soviet Union 1s 
among the first three major trading partners of India. 
The share of the USSR in the total trade of India 
formed as much as around 11 per cent in 1986, only 
next to Japan (12.1 per cent) and the USA (13 5 per 
cent) The growth rate of bilateral trade flows was, 
however, relatively lower (2.6 per cent) than 1n case 
of the US (5.6 per cent) and Japan (14.1 per cent). 
In terms of India's exports, the USSR stands out to 
be the second largest market absorbing 16.7 per cent 
of the exports, only next to the US to which India's 
exports constitute. 21.7 per cent of its (India's) total 
exports 

In case of the USSR's trade too India 1s one of 
the most important trading partners among the 
developing countries. Table 2 brings out that of the 
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three major developing countries considered, India’s 
share in the Soviet Union’s total trade is around 
41 percent in 1986, as against 1.7 per cent for 
Argentina and 0.6 per cent for Brazil. Some of the 
developed countries which are the major trading 
partners of the USSR are the FRG, Finland and 
Japan The table also brings out that most of the 
Soviet trade (55 per cent) is with the CMEA 
countries. 

The above patterns thus reveal that the magnitude 
of trade flows between India and the USSR is. signi- 
ficant. But the point of concern appears to be slow 
growth in the trade observed in the recent past as 
Con pared with other major trading partners of 

ndia. 

Indo-Soviet bilateral trade flows are governed by 
‘trade protocols’ between the two countries on five- 
year basis. The provisions under these are reviewed 
annually and finalised for each calendar year The 
structure of bilateral trade flows with the USSR since 
1981 ıs presented ın Tables 3 and 4 India's exports 
to the USSR grew at the compound rate of 6 5 per 
cent between 1981 and 1986, while for imports the 
growth rate was 4.2 per cent. 

It ıs evident from Table 3 that growth in India's 
exports was mainly due to considerable growth 
achieved in the exports of engineering goods (29.3 
percent) leather and leather products (247 per 
cent), textiles (8.2 per cent), and minerals and oreas 
(19.1 per cent). The share ofthese products in the 
total exports of India to the USSR increased res- 
pectively from 66 per cent, 4.3 per cent, 20.9 per 
cent and 1.6 per cent in 1981 to 17.4 per cent, 9.4 
per cent, 22.6 per cent and 2 8 per cent in 1986 The 
exports of chemicals and allied. products grew com- 
paratively ata lower rate of 44 per cent between 
1981 and 1986, and their share in total exports to 
the USSR marginally declined to 11 5 per cent in 
1986 from a level of 12.7 per cent in 1981. 

Agricultural products still constitute the bulk of 
India's total exports to the USSR, though the 
growth rate observed between 1981 and 1986 '(1.3 
percent) was relatively low. Of the total exports, 
agricultural exports constituted 33.5 per cent m 
1986. This gives an impression that India 1s mainly 
dependent on the Soviet Union as a market for 
its agricultural products, though this dependence 
varies in degree in regard to different products. 
Bulk of India's exports of commodities like tea (67 6 
per cent), coffee (62 per cent), tobacco (35 per cerit) 
fruit-Juices, etc. go to the USSR. The commodities 
for which the USSR constitutes relatively a small 
market are the ones like cashew nuts, HPS ground- 
nuts, pepper, cardamon, etc However, ıt 1s notic- 
ed that this has helped ın diversifying markets and 
stabilising prices in the domestic market of these 
commodities. 

India's total imports from the USSR between 
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_ EDITOR'S: NOTEBOOK | 


Goodbye to Secularism 


Surat SINGH BARNALA'S penance before the Sikh high 
priests has brought out in sharp relief the danger 
that the Punjab crisis poses today v ~ long-term 
national interests as well as the bankrupr., a1] around 
in dealing with the crisis. This single episode, involv- 
ing Barnala's readiness to surrender to the high priests 
installed ın the Golden Temple and the shocking 
punishment meted out to him by these priests, marks a 
serious setback for the country's democratic polity and 
the values 1t 15 supposed to uphold. 

Last year Surjit Singh Barnala, when he was the Chief 
Minister of Punjab, had defied the high priests, parti- 
cularly the Jathedar of Akal Takht, Darshan Singh 
Ragi, by refusing to comply with their diktat to resign 
from his presidentship of the party, Akali Dal-Longowal 
group, and dissolve it The implication of that stand 
was that the religious heads had no business in meddl- 
ing in political matters. Now by begging for forgiveness 
and to be absolved of excommunication, Barnala has 
degraded the status of every Sikh political leader and 
enhanced the claim of the religious leadership of the 
community to dabble in and dictate its political activity 
The humiliating punishment. doled out by Ragi and his 
cardinals — tying Barnala to a pillar and forcing him 
to carry a plaque proclaiming himself as a sinner and 
ordering him to clean utensils and shoes at gurdwaras, 
apart from the public harangue against him — was 
meant not only to assert the supremacy of the religious 
authority over politics, but its prerogative to determine 
the political conduct of Sikh leaders 

Many explanations are now forthcoming about the 
compulsions that dictated Barnala to surrender to the 
high priests. In terms of day-to-day Akali pohtics, a 
rationale will no doubt be found by Barnala and his 
supporters. It 1s said that Barnala was finding it diffi- 
cult to maintain the separate identity of the political 
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party he leads, that he was himself feeling 
isolated after having been excommunicated 
by the priests last year, that taking advan- 
tage of his consequent disability some of 
his lieutenants have already been negotiat- 
ing with the rival Akali faction for unity 
and, therefore, he had no alternative but 
to surrender to the priests and seek abso- 
lution from them; and thus Barnala’s 
action needs to be judged in the interest 
of Akali unity. And there will be quite 
a few who will plead that such a pragmatic 
compromise 1s part of political realism 

It 1s this same mentality of bowing to 
religious obscurantism for political gains 
that had once motivated Gian Zail Singh 
to strike a deal with Bhindranwale, and in 
turn compelled Prakash Singh Badal and 
Gurcharan Singh Tohra to chum up with 
the same Bhindranwale, with disastrous 
consequences leading step by step to the 
grun days when the Golden Temple was 
turned into an armed fortress of the Khalis- 
tani secessionists under Bhindranwale, and 
then onto the ‘Operation Bluestar’ and 
finally to the gruesome tragedy of Indira 
Gandhi's death 

After the Rayiv-Longowal accord, an 
opportunity opened up fora mass cam- 
paign against secessionist terrorists by the 
two signatory parties to the accord, but 
this was lost. by the unwise move of rush- 
ing to a quick election installing the Akali 
Ministry in Punjab Even after that, 
there was no serious plan for mass mobi- 
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lisation against the secessionists, and then 
that Akali Ministry under Barnala was 
sacked ostensibly onthe ground of its 
inability to curb terrorism but actually in 
the hope of getting Hindu votes in the 
impending Haryana assembly elections, 
a hope which did not materialise 

Since then the Centre has over and over 
again demonstrated its bankruptcy having 
no political strategy to deal with the terro- 
rist menace in Punjab apart from total 
dependence on police action. 

On the other side, the Akali leaders 
have displayed an equal measure of bank- 
ruptcy, having evolved no policy to deal 
with the Khalistani secessionists, apart 
from overtures to some of the militants 
by sneaking moves occasionally under- 
taken. Meanwhile, the Akali militants 
with their widespread network have estab-< 
lished close alliance with the high priests 
It needs to be recalled that in April 1986 
the Khalistani flag was unfurled over the 
Golden Temple which called for police 
action into the temple complex that led 
to Barnala’s first excommunication and 
shoe-shining absolution Earlier this year, 
the Golden Temple had to be once more 
cleared of the secessionists by the para- 
military forces The high priests, on their 
part, have never resisted the inroad of the 
secessionist terrorists into. the Golden 
Temple It ıs significant, as pointed out 
by Lok Sabha Speaker Balrzm Jakar, that 
neither Darshan Singh Ragi, the Jatheder 
of Akal Takht, nor any of his colleagues 
has condemned the terrorist killing of 
innocents in Punjab almost every day 
Not once have the priests demarcated 
themselves from the Khalistani seces- 
sionists 

What Barnala's surrender to the high 
priests 1mplies ıs that the obscurantist 
religious Jeaders in the Sikh community 
have proclaimed their preponderance in 
Akali politics, and this by itself has given, 
a fresh fillip to the Khalistani secessionists 

Meanwhile, the nation’s claim to be 
secular is sought to be ceremoniously 
buried in the city which had stood 
defiantly against the British even after the 
Jallianwala Bagh massacre seventy years 
ago. 
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Congress-I: Wages of 
Factional Rivalry 


g bickerings within the newly formed Janata Dal 

have lately grown exposing the futility of the 
Opposition leaders’ strenuous efforts to launch a 
new unified party. The open mud-slinging by Devi 
Lal and H.N. Bahuguna is of course a sad commen- 
tary on the overall state of affairs ın the Opposition 
camp. But no less damaging are the sharp exchanges 
inside the new political formation, barely a few 
weeks old, on the question of the Janata Dal Presi- 
dent’s appointment of the party’s National Executive 
and the Steering Committee These have the 
potentiality of strengthening the feeling — art- 
culated now and then by various individuals — 
among the people at large that the Opposition alter- 
native to Rajv Gandhi could hardly be a viable 
proposition and would meet the 1979 nemesis of the 
erstwhile Janata Government within a shorter span 
of time than m the late seventies. 

If that feeling has yet to grip the masses it is 
because the Congress-I presents the picture of a totally 
divided house without any leadership worth the name. 
The progressive decline of the image of the Prime 
Munistet-cum-ruling party President has doubtless 
dealt the severest blow to the prestige of the party 
1n power at the Centre, what with the most mept and 
infantile handling of the Bofors 1ssue by none else 
than Rapv Gandhi himself, not to speak of the 
pearls of wisdom from him and his minions that 
frequently shock the traditional nationalist Cong- 
ressmen who feel highly embarrassed as a result. But 
the increase in the intensity of squabbling and 
factional rivalry within the Congress-I ın practically 
every State — particularly in the absence of a 
steward commanding allround respect and capable of 
asserting himself to bring these infights to an end 
—has further affected the ruling party. This, more 
than the malfunctioning of the administration in 
the Congress-I States, provides the real clue to the 
rapid deterioration of the Congress-I’s prestige 
before the people throughout the country. 

Several steps were supposed to have been taken 
to revive the old ‘socialist’ character to the Cong- 
ress-I in a bid to gear up the party for the impending 
general elections, whenever they are held — within 
a couple of months or by the end of 1989, They have 
failed to make the desired impact. In fact nurturing 
such a hope is itself a fallacy since the party, rent by 
dissensions everywhere, does not possess the mıni- 
mum politico-organisational machinery to even 
convey the proclaimed resurrection of the socialist 
ideology to the public. While the Prime Minister's 
non-political aides are not 1n a position to help him 
1n cogently explaining his party s plans and perspec- 
tives before the people (his harangues jn Tamil Nadu 
provide a graphic illustration of Rajiv Gandhi's 
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the party’s organisational 
stalwarts are still. busy fighting each other in the 
respective States thereby further diminishing its 
slender chances of return to power. Hence the ques- 
tion of the Congress-I cashing 1n on the Opposition's 
bickerings does not at all arise, the situation within 
the ruling party being worse than what the Opposi- 
tion faces 1n thus regard. 

Among the various States Bihar occupies the 
pride of place 1n terms of the Congress-I’s internal 
factional war. Former Chief Mihister Dr Jagannath 
Mishra’s launching of the Jan Vikas Manch, on the 
lines of V P. Singh’s Jan Morcha, 1s an eloquent 
testimony of the scale of his struggle to oust the 
present head of the State Government, Bhagwat Jha 
Azad, whose strained relations with the State Gover- 
nor, Govind Narain Sragh, 18 also an indicator of 
the sordid goings-on in Bihar The presence of . 
several Opposition leaders at the seminar in Patna 
on December 3 to mark the 103rd birth anniversary 
of Dr Rajendra Prasad, our first President, that 
saw the birth of the Manch was a clear warning to 
the Congress-I High Command that unless due 
attention was paid to the grievances of the Mishra 
group and Bhagwat Jha Azad’s activities curbed 
things could reach a point of no return. The present 
Chief Minister's retaliatory steps have further 
worsened the feud in the State Congress-I. 

If this 15 the situation in Bihar, the conditions 1n UP are no 
less dismal Chief Minister N D Tiwari ıs facing problems 
from the members of the faction of his predecessor, Vir 
Bahadur Singh, the other groups having been turned into 
spectators In Madhya Pradesh Arjun Singh has, on having 
returned to the State as the Chief Minister, inttiated measures 
for the welfare of Haryans, adivasis and backward castes 
with his ‘Operation Adhikar’ (aimed at giving back land to 
the tribals), but his formidable detractors are out to belittle 
and scuttle such schemes as also his unity campaign In 
Rajasthan complications persist as the powerful Harideo 
Tosh: faction cannot patch up with Chief. Minister. Shiv 
Charan Mathur In Gujarat Ámarsinh Chaudhury as the 
Chief Minister has been effective in dampening the prospects 
of the ruling party to such an extent that even Congress-I 
followers are not certatn 1f the party would be able to win 10 
out of 25 Lok Sabha seats from the State In Maharashtra 
the antt-Pawar lobby has already started assailing the Chief 
Minister’s generosity towards his own men who came from 
the Congrecs-S, while Sharad Pawar himself 1s busy striking a 
deal with the growing Shiv Sena In Orissa Nandini Sat- 
pathy’s return has had a destabilising effect on Chief Minister 
JB Patnaik without undermining the Opposition chances In 
J & K the National Conference-Congress-I coalition 1s more 
ineffective than in the past with the Congress-I's activities 
reduced to almost nil 

The squabbles inside the Congress-I ın non-Congress-T 
States are sharper (as seen 1n West Bengal) the only exception 
being Kerala 

Insuch a national backdrop the rulmg party faces the 
Tamil Nadu assembly elections The stakes are high for the 
Congress-I and the large turnouts at Rajiv Gandhi’s rallies 
have had some encouraging effect on local Congress workers. 
But the Congress-I's chances 1n that State, Judging from past 
experience, are considerably limited especially when talks for 
electoral understanding with the Jayalabtha faction of the 
AIADMK have broken down 

Faction-ridden, moribund and inactive the Congress-I 1s 
even more disunited than the Opposition with the progressive 
elements 1h the ruling party having been turned 1nto virtual 
non-entities Only a miracle can Lift the Congress-I from the 
depths to which 1t has sunk under the Rajiv dispensation 
However, with Rajiv at the helm it is difficult to even harbour 
the thought of such a miraculous recovery. 


handicap on this score), 
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A Life for a Life 


VIMAL BALASUBRAHMANYAN 


y the time this appears in print, 

a final decision might perhaps 
be arrived at on the fate of 
Satwant Singh and Kehar Singh. 
In the media discussions about 
the death sentence on these two 
men, accused of assassinating 
Indira Gandhi, the emphasis has 
mainly been on the technical and 
legal aspects of the evidence. The 
question of whether the death 
penalty as such, not merely 1n 
this case, is a. justifiable form of 
punishment doesn't seem to 
figure. 

The Indian Express on October 
24 had a massive edit on the 
Supreme Court’s sentence, and 
I waded through what seemed 
like two million words (filling the 


entire two-column space), to see , 


if there was any thinking aloud 
on the validity of capital punish- 
ment. But no. The paper spells 
out its stand very plainly, nght 
at the beginning, and doesn’t 
budge from it: “To kill the Prime 
Minister 1s to ask for hanging ” 

Well, I can’t say that I get to 
see all the major newspapers 
every single day, and perhaps 
there has appeared a stray edit 
or comment somewhere, drawing 
attention to the barbarity of the 
death penalty, but generally it 
doesn't seem to be regarded as a 
central issue at all. 

Which is why one was glad to 
see that the Sunday Observer 
(October 23) had an article by 
lawyer Atul Setalwad mincing no 
words in condemning the concept 
of capital punishment as the relic 
ofa primitive past which took 
an eye for an eye and a tooth for 
a tooth. 

Generally speaking, we are so 
absorbed by the enormity of 
certain crimes that we don’t 
question whether the ‘highest 

- penalty’ which such 
deserve, ought to be the death 
penalty. However, when we are 
talking at the moment of the need 
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crimes . 


to abolish the death penalty 
(which is very different from a 
mercy petition), it does not mean 
that a crime like the assassina- 
tion of Indira Gandhi is being 
condoned or treated lightly. 

As I see 1t, when someone says 
that such and such crime deser- 
ves the death penalty (and even 
adulteration of foodstuffs has 
been thus cited) 1t means that the 
speaker ıs expressing his or her 
strong condemnation of that 
crime. And yet, if we look atit 
rationally, to denounce a crime is 
one thing,to ask for death as 
the punishment is another. 

At different points of time, 
people in public life have called 
for the death penalty for which- 
ever is the hemous crime of the 
moment. The more zealous go a 
step further and ask for public 
hanging. In 1980, when rape law 
amendment was the hot topic, 
the then Home Minister, Zail 
Singh, had vowed to introduce 
death penalty for rape. And if 
I'm not mistaken, it was à judge 
of the Rajasthan High Court 
who had thundered a few years 
ago that perpetrators of dowry 
deaths should be publicly 
hanged 

Speaking for myself, I've not 
thought very consciously about 
the savageness of capital punish- 
ment, and it is only now, all of a 
sudden, that I’ve woken up to 
the issue, when I find myself 
thinkmg with horror about the 
possible execution of Satwant and 
Kehar. Yes, one is aware at the 
back of one's mind that the death 
penalty has no place in an 
enlightened society. However, in 
the context of a specific event, 
like the murder of Indira Gandhi, 
one tends to think only about the 
seriousness of the crime and the 
importance of the guilty being 
punished, with no thought at all 
about the nature of that punish- 
ment, 


For example, I never gave a 
thought to the validity of the 
death penalty when in 1983 the 
Delhi Sessions Court pronounced 
the death sentence on the husband 
and mother-in-law in the Sudha 
Goel dowry case It was later 
reduced to life imprisonment by 
the Supreme Court. But the point 
ıs that at that time one was so 
jubilant over a conviction in a 
dowry death case, after so many 
acquittals and instances of non- 
prosecution, that the implication 
of the sentence didn’t figure at all 
1D one's consciousness 

What surprises me, however, 1s 
that at a time when the moral and 
human questions about the death 
penalty could be effectively raised 
1n the public mind, how come the 
human rights organisations have 
not taken the opportunity to do 
so? A civil liberties friend. tells 
me that Amnesty International 
has been actively campaigning to 
persuade governments around the 
world to abolish the death 
penalty As faras I know, this 
issue has not figured prominently 
in the civil liberties movement 1n 
this country. True, the groups 
have been active against “encoun- 
ter deaths’ which are really; sum- 
mary executions carried out by 
the; police, but the death penalty 
itself has not come under focus 

I haven't been able to find 
out at short notice which coun- 
tries in the world have abolished 
the death penalty, though it 1s my 
impression that the UK, which 
has had a history of a long cam- 
paign against it, has done away 
with capital punishment 

Quite apart from the moral 
question of the state exercising 
its right to kill, it is the sheer 
horror of the act which leaves 
one numb One never thought 
very highly of Zulfiqar Al 
Bhutto, but I do remember the 
terrible feeling in the pit of the 
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With the announcement of Prime Minister R 


public interest is now on the relations between the two countries.» In this context, Mainstream 15 
publishing four articles dealing with China and India-China relations. —Editor 


ajiv Gandhi's impending visit to China, the focus of 


Approaching indic-China Boundary Dispute 


JOHN LALL " 


m we like it or not, the boundary lines 
NW en India and China are as much British 
made as the Morris Cowley of old or the cotton 
looms made in Birmingham and installed in the 

heat of Bombay 
ors the manner of all imperial satraps, the 
British in India convinced themselves that they had 
settled matters for all time, in one continuous line 
from the Iranian border in the west to the Isu Razı 
pass ın the east. They crowned their magmed suc- 
cess by bestowing their own names on these lines — 
Durand, Lake Victoria, Ardagh and Macdonald, 
Johnson and finally the MeMahon line. Nehru was 
acutely uncomfortable with the last, and he told 
Chou En-la so, but he stuck to the line on the map, 
which was made with a thick blue pencil, and there- 
fore am unknown number of miles wide on the 
A RON. whether 1t was implicit faith in British 
performance, OF because there was nothing better 
to go on, we convinced ourselves that these lines 
scrupulously followed the accepted tradition of past 
centuries. Proof of such a happy congruence was 
unfortunately lacking, except 1n the middle sector 
and what mugbt be called the Demckok to Pangong 
sector where there was rotational grazing by the 
Changpas of eastern Ladakh No one doubted that 
the traditional jgsaw-had fallen into place long ago, 
and that the border people kept off each other’s 
toes But they did so not by stopping dead at 
definite crossing points, Or pushing others off each 
continuous mile of uninhabited mountains and high 
altitude valleys. What we forget 1s that they simply 
made way for each other, they came and went with- 
out giving the least offence. It was only against the 
feringhi that the Tibetans closed the border. Strachey, 
when he was with the Second Boundary Commission 
of 1847, had to take the help of his friend, the 
patwari of Juar, for information after the curious 
failure of either Tibetans or Chinese to appear to 
auure ot wn dL——————MM—— 
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assist him defining the boundary. Two of the lead- 
ig Milamwals, who earlier had helped him in his 
survey of the UP border, returned with news of the 
extreme measures taken by the Tibetans to close all 
the passes into Tibet against the intruding feringhi. 
This was an exclusively Tibetan precaution; the 
Chinese had nothing whatever to do with 1t. y 


What emerges very clearly from these early 
British border peregrinations is, firstly that the 
border was open to the people of both sides and 
that there were no barriers to traditional trade and 
pugrmage, and secondly that the border where one 
authority took over from the other was well known 
to the local people and not to foreign rulers whether 
Manchu, Dogra or British The complementary 
border arrangements, ın which the actual boundary 
was open had been arrived at by a continuous pro- 
cess of interchange which pre-dated the imperial 
Chinese and the 1mperial British And the irony 1s 
that, as 1s the way with umperial systems, they first 
sought expansion and eventually definition. It would 
be true to say that the Sino-Indian boundary ques- 
tion ıs an imperial imposition on a traditional pro- 
cess of 1nterchange. 


In Ladakh, the Dogra dynasty was as foreign as 
the British, and far more aggressive and hungry for 
acquisition of territory After the ‘Himalayan 
blunder’ of their sncursion into Western Tibet in 
1841, the Treaty of Leh 1n 1842 was followed by a 
temporary lull. This was broken, 1n. 1869, by the 
establishment of Dogra suzerainty over Hunza, and 
in 1865, by an unsubstantiated cartographic claim to 
barren and uninhabited territory, called the White 
Chinese desert, or more commonly Aksaichin. The 
British welcomed the extension of Dogra suzerainty 
to Hunza because it set up an obstalce on what they 
viewed as the Russian high road through the Hindu 
Kush to the northern outposts of their empire. The 
Mir of Hunza had wary eyes on both sides of his 
head, but the British successfully resisted Chinese 
claims to suzerainty. The Mir was relieved of his 
allegiance to the Kakhan, although the annual 
tribute of a mmute quantity of gold dust continued, 
with British connivance. They preferred to regard 
itas a nazrana for the jagr ın Yarkand which was 
given tothe Muir for his help in overcoming the 
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Khoja rebellion of 1847. it was perfectly innocuous. 


No such problem arose at the eastern end of the 
Karakoram iange. Aksaichin was totally lacking 
in jurisdictional boundaries, It was in fact a no- 
man’s land, used only asa passage between the 
Tibetan province of Rudok and Chinese Xinjiang 
Nevertheless, in 1893, the Taotaı of Kashgar was 
directed by the Governor at Urumtsi to protest to 
the British agent, Macartney, that Aksaichin, which 
he (the Governor) claimed was Chinese, had been 
wrongly shown in Ladakh in Johnston’s Handy 
Royal Atlas which the British themselves had sent 
him. 


It 1s unnecessary for our present purpose to 
unravel the tortuous case of the British map show- 
ing Aksaichin in Ladakh Suffice ıt to say that this 
was the handiwork of a lone low-ranking survey 
official at the instance of Mehta Mangal, the Wasir 
of Ladakh. Aksaschin was known to be totally 
uninhabited, 1t made no difference to anyone what 
the Indian survey map said, until the rival empires, 
Chinese and British, realised that a suitable division 
of the intervening no man’s land had to be made 
The British cut the gordian knot simply by telling 
the Chinese that they could have ıt, as long as 
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Lingzithang was in Ladakh. The Chinese, as wag 
their wont, did not commit themselves For all the 
trouble the British put themselves to throughout the 
Jergth of the Himalayan border the Chinese, true to 
type, invariably held back. It was an impossible 
situation The two empires had to meet somewhere 
but if one side had perfected the art of disappearing 
at the critical moment, the other was necessarily left 
hanging ın the air. 


It is customary, mostly on the part of a few 
British analysts, to blame their own countrymen for 
leaving the boundary business unfinished Overcome 
as they seem to be by a totally incomprehensible 
guilt complex, they fail to put the blame where it 
justly lies at the imperial court in Peking 


Who 1s to bell the cat, and how? It would be rash 
to proceed on the premise that the Manchu's succes- 
sors have succumbed to a mood of sweet reasonab- 
leness; but beit said to their credit they made an 
acceptable offer 1n 1980, on the lines of the package 
Chou En-laiis reputed to have broached ın 1960, 
and that Indira Gandhi was on the verge of accept- 
ing itin 1983. She 1s believed to have held back 
on account ofthe impending elections, when any 
‘concession’ to the Chinese might have damaged 
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Congress prospects 
Indira Gandhi, whose handling of foreign affairs 
was distinguished by a remarkable grasp of reality, 
was theone person who could have closed the 
account of past errors 


The Chinese rest their case on the pretensions of 
their imperial predecessors, and not the Turli people 
of Xinjiang and the subjugated Tibetans who have 
been our neighbours for centuries But the curious 
paradox remains We too, the people of India, 
failed to realise that our Government rested their 
case on a far too rigid interpretation of the British 
legacy. We have been left to make lines in the 
shadows cast on the border by past empires An 
opportunity 1s now at hand for both sides to accom- 
modate each other’s essential interests. But this will 
only be possible if past suspicions are replaced by a 
genuine readiness to give and take 


It is easy enough to state this as a principle, but 
crucial question is how it should be applied in this 
particular case? Starting with the paramount need 
for astable and peaceful border, we cannot do 
better than remind ourselves of the wise words of 
Henry Lawrence’s instructions to the First boundary 
commission of 1846 “Bearin mind that itis nota 
strip more or less of barren or even productive 
territory that we want but aclear and well-defined 
boundary ina quarter likely to come little. under 
observation.” In other words they were charged 
to dismiss any notion of acquiring territory for its 
own sake 


Secondly, we must take another look, as objecti- 
vely as we can, at the survey maps The eastern map, 
based onthe 1914 Simla Conference, 1s on an 
entirely different footing from the one of the north- 
west. It was the outcome of consultations between 
the only three parties who were concerned. Though 
one, the Chinese, withheld ratification, its objective 
merits are not seriously diminished by this formal 
flaw So far asthe Ladakh map 1s concerned, there 
is not an 10ta of evidence that Johnson's boundary 
represented anything more than an unsubstantiated 
territorial claim by the Dogra Wazir of Ladakh, 
presumably with the blessing of his master, the Maha- 
raja, at a time when the Chinese were temporarily 
out of control in Xinjiang. In any case, the Superin- 
tendent of Survey, when confronted by the opinion 
of a number of senior officers that it was incorrect 
pointed outthata survey map did not carry with 
it the authority of the Government. And the 
Government in 1899, Specifically repudiated the 
Dogra claim in a proposal they made to the Chinese. 
That was the only formal proposal ever made. An 
attempt by Sir Louis Dane, the Foreign Secretary, 
to revive itin 1904 was categorically turned down 
by the Viceroy. For the Government of independent 
India to advance a boundary claim specifically reject- 
ed by the British Government itself lacks any appa- 
rent justification. 


In an undemarcated border, the boundary has to 
be specifically agreed and transposed to the ground, 
again by agreed processes. If, the last time round, 
our people were unduly rigid in insisting on an 
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It was an opportunity lost. 


outdated survey map of Ladakh, the Chinese for 
their part had no evidence to speak of The 
position they took boiled down to the non sequitur 
that the Indians had not proved their case, there- 
fore they, the Chinese, were night. They spoke in 
accents reminiscent of the Middle Kingdom when 
the Son of Heaven could not be questioned. 


In th: east, the difficulties are formal not practical. 
By whatever name the two sides may choose to 
know the much-maligned Mc Mahon line, it repre- 
sents a broad enough band within which the 
interests of both sides can be adjusted The sensible 
course would appear to be to adopt the highest 
crests, except where these are clearly beyond the 
band either way A number of rivers will have to 
be crossed In most cases it will be impractical to 
extend the boundary northwards into Tibet to the 
limit of their watersheds Accepted principles of 
boundary definition ın such cases may have to be 
followed, 


The Prime Minister's forthcoming visit to China 
must be taken to signify that the preliminaries of 
serious negotiations have been completed There is 
an air of expectancy in the country, but it would 
bea mistake to pitch our expectations too high 
It 1s enough to recall that Nehru was virtually 
cornered by the intense pressure to which he was 
subjected To a large extent he had contributed 
tohis own discomfiture by publicly adopting the 
position that the Survey Maps were not negotiable. 
It 1s precisely because the map lines must be adjus- 
ted to realities that the public should play their 
part by showing understanding of the complexity 
of the problem and holding their soul in patience, 
We must not put our negotiators under intolerable 
pressure 

Our people must reconcile themselves to pro- 
tracted negotiations and also accept the almost 
certain likelihood of some of their most cherished 
fanatasies about the inviolability of the Himalayan 
border being modified, changed or even abandoned. 
I have said elsewhere that we must be hard-headed 
enough to realise that our ‘sacred soil’ in. the words 
of the Parliamentary resolution of November 
7, 1962, is that for which there is agreed provenance, 


Adoption of an agrred boundary 1s difficult 
enough agamst the background of suspicion and 
past hostility Keeping to it faithfully thereafter is 
what 1s important in the long run. It is obvious 
that the present eyeball-to-eyeball confrontation on 
a two thousand five hundred kilometre boundary is 
an invitation to trouble Revival of a suggestion 
made during the early exchanges that a demilitarised 
zone should be created could be a feasible way-out. 
Is it too much to hope that we can return to the 
open borders of the centuries preceding 1959? 
Whatever else, both Chinese and Indians, must get 
out of the shadow of past empires and make 
boundaries valid for themselves and not because of 
what was said at Valdivostock or Krasnoyarsk, or 
the prospect of Sino-Russian reconciliation These 
are trends we obviously must take into account, but 
the decision must be based on our own perception of 
national interest. [Jj 
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Towards Sino-Indian Dialogue 


K. SUBRAHMANYAM 


THs is an age of dialogue among adversaries 
More intense the adversarial relations, more 1m- 
perative the need for a. dialogue. War today, except 
among certain portions of the developing world, 1s 
no longer a viable instrument of policy. 

History will record that the China-India border 
war of 1962 was one of the costhest mistakes for 
both China and India—even more so for China than 
for India as will be explained subsequently m this 
article. It was an offshoot of the Mao-Lin Biao 
clique’s drive for power which also led to the great 
tragedy of the “‘cultural revolution". for China and 
the Sino-Soviet 1deological dispute. The Chinese 
themselves have drawn a veil over this period of 
their history. - 

Be that asit may, a dialogue with China at the 
summit level has been long overdue and therefore 
there 1s nothing wrong 1n the Indian Prime Minister 
visiting China. There are people who worry whether 
he has adequately prepared himself for the visit. and 
whether the ‘wily’ Chinese will take advantage of his 
inclination to conduct conversations in the absence 
of Indian officials, his rashness in arriving at agree- 
ments and his mability to interact with a wide circle 
of people knowledgeable about China. While there 
may be some justification for these fears, in this age 
itis appropriate to begin the dialogue with China 
and for Rajiv Gandhi to take the initiative. 

Some people attribute Rajiv Gandhi’s move to 
inttiate the dialogue either to Soviet prodding or 
fear on India’s part that there might be a Sino- 
Soviet rapprochement at India’s expense. While it 
is doubtful whether the present Soviet leadership 
would have been imprudent enough to pressure 
India, Gorbachev has said in so many words that he 
favours an India-China dialogue. There 1s no need to 
fear that there will be a Soviet-Chimese rapproche- 
ment at India's expense. In fact, the Indian-Chinese 
relations were good when the Soviet-Chinese relations 
were so. The deterioration in China's relationship 
with India was accompanied by a similar deteriora- 
tion in China's relationship with the Soviet Union 

The Indian, Chinese and Soviet relationship 1s 
dictated by geostrategic compulsions If as many 
weather experts anticipate, Siberia 1sto warm up, 
become more habitable and agriculturally more 
productive and the Chinese population growth 
exceeds their currently planned figures as their demo- 
graphers predict, it 1s necessary for the USSR to 
take into account the likely demographic pressures 
from China on sparsely populated Siberia. 

The recent Chinese sales of missiles to Iran and 
Saudi Arabia and their pressures on Vietnam give 
some indications of the directions in which the 
Chinese power and influence are likely to be exerci- 
sed. This includes the area adjoimng the soft belly 
of the Soviet Union. The Soviet Union 1s 1n no post- 
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tion to overlook these considerations and downgrade 
its tested friendship with India for the sake of its 
new relationship with China 

The External Affairs Minister, P V. Narasimha 
Rao, while addressing the recent meeting of the 
AICCI-I made it clear that there was no expectation 
that the Prime Minister's visit would result ina 
border settlement straightaway This 1s a realistic 
assessment 

For reasons explained 1n my article dated July 19, 
Deng Xiaoping 1s not likely to renounce the Maoist 
action of 1962. It should be recalled that even at 
the time of the Chinese invasion of Vietnam in 1979, 
he compared it to the ‘teaching of a lesson’ to India 
in 1962 

India is, however, ın a position to press the 
.Chinese on three points in relation to the border 
issue, The Soviet-Chinesg border dispute in the 
north ıs being settled on the basis of thalweg (mid- 
channel of the Ussuri), thatis, the natural geog- 
raphic feature principle. Therefore, the Chinese 
have to explain why they are not willing to accept 
the same kind of natural geographic feature principle 
m regard to the Sino-Indian border, especially 
oe they have accepted it in the case of Burma 
also 

Secondly, the Chinese are reported to have agreed 
to an understanding on the border with the Soviet 
Union in the eastern and northern sectors even while 
the border in the western sector, especially the 
Pamir region, 1s yet to be settled Why should not 
the Chinese be consistent and agree to an under- 
standing with us on the eastern border pending an 
overall settlement, including the west, at a later 
date, That will help promote confidence between 
the two sidesin the eastern sector and reduce the 
risks of a military confrontation. d 

Thirdly, what has been cieating understandably a 
lack of confidence on the Indian side vis-a-vis China 
1s Beiyng's refusal to give its version of the line of 
control This 1s the main underlying reason which 
has led India to take no more than adequate military 
precautions , 

Once the Himalayan crest, watersheds and thalweg 
and other natural features are accepted as the deter- 
minants for border delimitation and the eastern 
sector 1s settled on the same principles on which the 
Sino-Burmese border has been, there should be no 
objection to mutual accommodation. If on the basis 
of these principles some areas fall north of these 
features India should have no hesitation to accom- 
modate China 

What will have to be made clear to China is that 
the line of control of November 21, 1962, will never 
be acceptable to the people of India as 1t exceeded 
China's own claims of 1956 and 1959 and was 
imposed as a result of a military aggression. That 


the 1862 operatien was a deliberate military aggres- 
Sion on the part of Mao-Lin Biao clique and not 
due to Indian provocation as fabricated by Maoist 
admurers like Neville Maxwell are now well docu- 
mented. Khiushchey Remembers, Khrushchev 1ecalled: 
“I believe it was Mao himself who stirred up the 
trouble with India I think he did so because of 
some sick fantasy He had started the war with India 
and now he wanted to drag the Soviet Union into 
the conflict. Here was Mao trying to dictate policy 
to other socialist countries — just as Stalin had 
done before him Here once again, was the dictator- 
ship of one individual masquerading as the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat ^ 

Now a book published 1n China, Dawn and Dusk 
by Zhu Zhongl, wife of Wang Jiaxing, who was 
head of the International Liaison Department and 
who became a victim of the Cultural Revolution, 
has disclosed how he had prepared a document in 
February 1962-advocating a policy of three “mode- 
rations" and submitted ıt to Zhou en-Lai, Deng 
Xiaoping and Chen Yı In that document he pro- 
posed that "China and India must be friends, there 
is no objective basis for a conflict between China 
and India and the Sino-Indian boundary dispute 1s 
a headache left to both of us from the past by 
imperialism when it controlled China and controlled 
India The boundary dispute must be settled 
through peaceful negotiations on the basis of mutual 
understanding and it certainly can be settled .. 
However, one cannot completely ignore the potential 
of subjective attitudes, for to do otherwise would 
not be advantageous to us” 

None of the leaders to whom Wang Jiaxing sub- 
mitted the document dis-agreed at that stage. How- 
ever, Wang’s deputy, Kang Sheng, who was to 
become one of the leading cultural revolutionaries, 
plotted against him and denounced the document as 
counter-revolutionary At the tenth plenum of the 
Eighth Party Congress in the autumn of 1962, Mao 
moved from the sidelines to assume full power. 
Deng Xioping advised Wang Jiaxing to plead ill 
health and enter hospital Khrushchev in his 
memoirs describes Kang Sheng as Mao’s hatchet 
man The return of Mao signalled the policy of 
confrontation with India and military action. It 
would appear that Zhou en-Lai, Lio Shao Chi, Deng 
Xiaoping and Chen Yı had compromised with Mao 
to give him and Lin Biao a free hand on defence 
and foreign policies so that they would have freedom 
to run China’s domestic and economic policies 

Mao then turned on his colleagues and destroyed 
the Chinese Communist Party. These events are 
recalled mainly because these served as background 
to the 1962 war Mao was crazy enough to believe 
that even if half the world was destroyed in a 
nuclear war, the other half will survive to build a 
great civilisation, Mao was another Stalin who 
decimated millions of Chinese and murdered and 
persecuted his trusted comrades. China, unlike the 
Soviet Union, 1s not yet ın a position to come to 
terms with its own history Therefore India has to 
be patient and not look for any breakthrough on 
the border issue 

Meanwhile, it is a matter of shame the Govern- 
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ment of India has not commissioned an objective 
ahd authoritative history of events leading to the 
1962 war with China and let wholly biased anti- 
India accounts such as Neville Maxwell’s India’s 
China War hold the field. 


I" connection with the Prime Minister's forthcoming 

visit to China, India has to carefully evaluate its 
perceptions about our strengths and weaknesses. 
First, there 1s a risk that the Chinese would adopt a 
patronising attitude towards India. Nehru complain- 
ed that during his visit to China in 1954 he was 
ushered into meet Mao ze dung as ıf he was bear- 
ing tribute During a recent interview to foreign 
scholars the Chinese foreign minister told me that 
China would not discuss international nuclear secu- 
rity issues with India since India was not a nuclear 
weapons power. The Chinese are conscious of their 
status as a nuclear weapons power, as a permanent 
member of the security council, as a major arms 
supplier and their ability to intervene in South 
Asian affairs. There 1s also the memory of their 
military victory in 1962. Unfoitunately there are 
many people in this country who look at China in 
the above perspective 

Instead we should also be aware of our own 
strengths, and the weakesses of China. India 1s not 
a nuclear weapons power only because our leader- 
ship has not exercised the option After our missile 
Agni 1s tested, it will be difficult to persuade the 
world that it 1s meant to carry only conventional 
warheads Already in the Chinese military literature 
India ıs counted often as a nuclear weapons power. 
It should be impressed on the Chinese that they will 
be making a mistake if they take the line that inter- 
national nuclear security issues are orily for the 
nuclear nations to discuss. From their writings 1n 
their military journals ıt ıs obvious that the Chinese 
have developed a certain regard for the professional- 
ism of the Indian armed forces and are under no 
illusions that they can repeat 1962. Even the US 
mulitary experts have told them so. 

In 1962 an inexperienced set of Indian army 
generals faced the PLA’s veteran generals with three 
decades of fighting experience. Now the Indian 
army officer corps are more experienced than their 
Chinese counterparts In conventional weaponry 
India does not Jag behind China. 

The Chinese are a worried nation The improve- 
ment of their relations with the US and Japan has 
not resulted 1n the expected levels of foreign invest- 
ments Their domestic savings rate 1s only 14 per 
cent and 1s falling because of high degree of infla- 
tion and consumerism Their inflation rate in 
August was 26 per cent Their bureaucracy, both 
civil and military, are poorly paid compared to the 
earnings of peasants and moonlighting industrial 
workers so much so that the China Daily 1n a. recent 
article raised the questions how can the Chinese 
leadership expect to put through reforms if the intel- 
lectuals, the cadres and the bureaucracy (the instru- 
ments to carry out the reform — constituting 15 per 
cent of the paid personnel) are seething with 
discontent? 


* 


While there is no denying China has a far more 
egalitarian income distribution system than India, 
the encouragement to earn as far as one can, the 
export enclaves and tourism are creating income 
disparities on a wide scale And that in a society 
which has been conditioned for more than three 
decades to an egalitarian order Poland 1s an example 
of the kind of destabilisation China may face 


Apart from Tibet, the Ulghur population in 
Sinkiang 1s also restive While ın India a pluralistic 
democratic system with mixed economy has got 
relatively stabilised, with faster development and 
growing inequality China is in a state of transition 
The Chinese themselves are unsure about their future 
Their relative friendliness to Soviet Union and eastern 
European countries 1s partly a result of it 


The American strategists’ Long Term Integrated 
Strategy report on Discriminate Deterrence takes note 
of uncertainties ın China's future The Chinese are 
disappointed with American and Japanese tardiness 
on transfer of technology. They are also worried 
about growing Japanese military expenditure Under- 
lying this worry 1s the fact that Japan has powerful 
rockets, plutonium ready at hand and 1s a leader in 
electronics and guidance technologies and consequ- 
ently can easily and quickly transform itself into a 
full-fledged nuclear weapons power with a very 
sophisticated arsenal The Chinese are also aware 
that they are viewed with suspicion in South-East 
Asia (in Indonesia, Malaysia and Vietnam) and their 
policy of supporting Pol Pot-Khieu Sampan clique 1s 
increasingly alienating many nations The UN 
resolution on Kampuchea this year 1eferred to "no 
return” to the barbarism of the recent past, an 
obvious reference to the genocidal Pol Pot rule. 


China's figures 1n respect of military expendituie 
lack credibility. The Chinese claim to have sent away 
a million men out of the four million in the armed 
forces. Most of the socalled reductions are adminis- 
trative and accounting transfers to the extent the 
Chinese have a syestem of accounting. For instance, 
during a recent conference 1n Beijing, they explained 
how they are transferring 1ndustrial activity from the 
military to the civil sector by referring to the fact 
that railways are now run entirely by the civil. sector 
and not by the PLA. If their claim that they are 
maintaining an armed force of three million and 
modernising their armaments at a cost of around 5-6 
billion dollars a year 1s to be believed, all defence 
ministries and senior military personnel all over the 
world should be sent to China to learn about 1t 


All this is not meant to run down the achievements 
of China since the revolution, the contribution of 
Mao or the successes of Deng 1n his efforts to convert 
China from a monstrous tyranny to a relatively 
tolerable society This is to emphasise that no 
Chinese figures can be accepted at their face value 
and no Chinese claim, territorial, historical, socio- 
logical or political, should be taken without a pinch 
of salt. The Chinese themselves are aware of their 
1nadequacies and would like to interact with India 
to learn about the operation of a mixed economy. 


The Chinese Foreign Minister, in the interview 
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mentioned earlier, said that peace and friendship 
between India and China was not only good for the 
two countries but for the stability of Asia and the 
world That 1s a right and helpful approach. Then he 
should also realise when the leaders meet, interna- 
tional security issues, including nuclear issues, have 
to be discussed and India as a nuclear weapons 
capable country cannot be treated as an unequal. If 
during the Prime Minister's visit this message can 
be got across to the Chinese, that alone would make 
the visit worth-while 


India should seize the initiative during the visit 
to propose risk reduction and confidence building 
measures, provided the Chinese are prepared to 
define the line of control in the eastern sector If 
the Chinese definition of line of control 1s generally 
along the Himalayan crest and constitutes an exten- 
sion of the Sino-Burmese border line on the same 
principles, then India should propose a demilitarised 
zone of 10 km. on either side of their definition of 
line of control and our definition India should 
also propose a risk reduction joint commission to 
meet once in three/six months to review the situation 
on the ground If the Chinse do not give a precise 
definition of the line of control, India should publi- 
cise the fact. 


India should also offer to delineate the border on 
basis of the national geographic features principle as 
China has done in respect of Burma and ıs doing in 
respect of the Soviet Union 1n. the north and the 
east 1n a spirit of mutual accommodation subject to 
acceptance by the people in both countries. India 
should also propose a joint declaration on nuclear 
capability non-use against each other, inviting. other 
Asian nations to join ıt to make ıt into a pact on 
Asian nuclear capability non-use zone This idea 
gained wide acceptance during the recent internatio- 
nal conference “‘Towards a Non-nuclear and Non- 
violent World” to celebrate the Nehru centenary 
year held in Delhi India should also immediately 
permit the Chinese official teams which want to 
study our mixed economy, foreign participation and 
FERA. India should also consider participating in 
joint ventures in Chinese export zones ona basis of 
reciprocity 


The Chinese leaders have a terrible record in respect 
of correctly evaluating international situation They 
were wrong on non-alignment, conflict between 
capitalism and socialism, their three-world thesis and 
their initial alignment with the US Western Europe 
and Japan as “eastern NATO”. India therefore needs 
to be patient ın negotiating with them (J 


(Courtesy . The Times of India) 
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China’s 
NITISH SENGUPTA 


Umer the auspices of the UNDP and at the 
request of Government of People’s Republic of 
China about twenty experts from various countries 
of Asia Pacific 1egion met at a round table in Beijing 
(July 24-27, 1988) to discuss the strategy of greater 
involvement of the private sector in the economic 
development process of the countries in this region 
and the role of the governments in creating the 
necessary supportive environment Since the Party 
Plenum in 1978 and more openly from 1982, China 
has been taking some slow but sure steps towards 
resurrecting the private sector and reforming her 
public sector The expert 10und table was intended 
to take stock of the situation about private sector 
development in various countries, to pool up their 
respective experiences. and to identify and evolve 
some common standards and modalities for adop- 
tion by countries experimenting 1n this area 
While neaily all the countries in the Asia-Pacific 
region. appeared to have accepted support to the 
private sector, privatisation of some of the State- 
owned enterprises and injection of business efficiency 
noims and incentives to their public. sector, experi- 
ments made by China since 1978 and, ın paiticular, 
inthe last three or fowr years in re-orienting the 
State owned enterprises towards market, profit and 
loss discipline, incentives and competition. and in 
reviving 2 supplementary private sector came in for 
special attention Several top level Chinese ministers 
and high officials who participated im the round 
table took detailed note of the experience of other 
counties and gave exposure to their own expeir- 
ments Since the Plenum of the Chinese Communist 
Party ın 1978, China has been pursuing a steadfast 
policy of improving the working of the public sector 
enterprises which in the past had generally failed 
to produce much significant 1eturn on the massive 
investments made and has been simultaneously 
opening up the economy to small and medium scale 
private sector enterprises This process was first 
started 1n agriculture with the introduction of the 
household responsibility system with the removal 
of government control over agricultural prices and 
permilting individual households to retain their 
profits This not only led toa large increase 1n the 
farm production but also to the advent of a new 
prosperity 1n the rural areas 
In industry, startmg with the sale of high-street 
shops and small enterprises and pernutting small 
scale 1ndustrial and retail sector on a low key since 
1982, the share of direct government ownership of 
industries. excluding the collectives fell from about 
81 per centin 1978 to about 70 per cent now. 
Collectives own about 28 per cent and the nascent 
private sector about 2 per cent However, this does 
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not include the Joint ventures with foreign partners 
and the foreign enterprises in. the special. economic 
zones Many Stateowned enterprises in the Shanghai 
area have beer leased to individuals Even privately 
owned airlines operate in Shanga: In discussions, 
the Chinese say that they aie aiming at raising 
private sec or share from two per cent about 10 pei 
cent in the next few years According to Chinese 
sources 2,25,000 private owned units have been set 
up in the last 10 yeais creating 3 6 million Jobs 

The household units now numbei about 122 
mulion (as against 1,40,000;:n 1978) More than 
50 per cent of them are 1n the service sector includ- 
ing trade Small scale manufacturing, transport 
services and repairs and restaurants are ihe other 
major private economic. activities. These aie largely 
1n rural China which is the centie of private eco- 
nomic activites accounting for about 75 per cent. 
The large-scale industiy 1s still dominated by the 
public sector But joint ventuies are making signi- 
ficant inroads and sweeping reforms are being intro- 
duced in the State-owned enterprises. 

A significant landmark is the constitutional change 
carried out on April 12, 1988, permitting the estab- 
lishment of private sector m industry. Under the 
new Article 11 of the Chinese Constitution, the State 
protects the lawful rnghts and interests of the 
private sector which has been viewed as a “com- 
plement to the socialist economy”, and also 
permits the transfer of land-use rights to pri- 
vate persons Finally, a new Enterprise Law 
has been promulgated which has come into effect 
on August 1,1988 Also, a bankruptcy Jaw has 
been passed and 1s eapected to come into force 
Soon. This will provide for closing down public 
sector enterprises which have run into chronic bank- 
ruptcy beyond any possibility of redemption 
Interestingly, a new system has been introduced to 
deal with what is described as “internal unemploy- 
ment" of workers in an organisation. Whenever a 
worker 1s declared surplus on grounds of redundancy 
he can be paid full salary by the enterprise for a few 
months and half salary for a few months more If 
he fails to get absorbed elsewhere through re-training 
and re-deployment he 1s put on general social secu- 
rity system of the Government The point to note 
1s that the enterprise will not be saddled with a large 
number of employees ıt does not need so that the 
true economics of the commercial operation can be 
appreciated 

The new Enterprise Law transfeis widest possible 
management responsibility to the Factory Director 
who is either appointed by the competent govern- 
ment department with the aScertaining of the 
opinion of the workers or elected by the workers 
subject to the approval of the competent government 
department The Director has full liberty to deal 
with various parties on arm's length principles. 
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Significantly, he has been given the right to hire 
competent people and fire non-performers Also, 
attempt to stop or obstruct production is a penal 
offence involving severe penalties (Articles 12-13). 
Also obstructing the Factory Director in the dis- 
charge of his duties attracts severe penalty. There is 
wide scope for consultation and negotiation between 
management and workers council and a staff 
consulting mechanism (Article 64)  Significantly, 
the right to strike, ın theory present ın the Consti- 
tution in the past has been withdrawn by an amend- 
ment in the Constitution sometime ago. The 
rationale 1s that there 1s no necessity for workers 
to strike and stop production in an enterprise 
“owned by the whole people". Grievances will be 
dealt with otherwise than through this extreme step 
which hutts national interest. 

The Chinese say that the policy of privatisation 
has been prompted by their basic concern with pro- 
ductivity, efficiency, higher revenue and a realisation 
that an all-pervasive public sector had not only not 
generated any surplus on the massive investments 
. made, but had been a drag on the nation's- revenue 
resources The same considerations have also led 
to a policy of injecting business efficiency methods 
and norms into the public sector of which the Enter- 
prise Law of 1988 1s the symbol. There is an 
all-round greater reliance on the discipline 1mposed 
by the market Changes in the pattern. of ownership 
automatically followed. Today both joint ventures 
with foreign partners and State-owned units being 
sold to private’ entrepreneurs are on the increase 
General Secretary Jhao has recently announced, 
while outlining the coastal area development stra- 
tegy, that in the special zones even 100 per cent 
ownership will be freely permitted to any enterprise 
primarily engaged 1n exports Also powers of appro- 
val to foreign joint ventures have now been dele- 
gated to provincial governments and even some city 
authorities, like Shanghai i 

Drastıc reform measures are under way to make 
the public sector efficient, productive and fully- 
oriented to the discipline. of balance sheet and profit 
and loss accounts Earlier the State had the res- 
ponsibility: (1) to make budgetary allocations, (2) to 
allocate raw materials, (3) to buy the entire products 
of the enterprise, (4) to determine the number of 
workers in an enterprise and to fix their wages, 
(5) to fix the price of finished goods and (6) to pre- 
empt the entire profit of the enterprise. All these 
powers have now been transferred to the enterprise. 
The Ministry or the provincial government or the 
city authority enter into a kind of contractual res- 
ponsibility or mortgage with the Factory Director of 
the enterprise. This has facilitated the separation of 
ownership and management. The contract puts all 
these responsibilities on the management and also 
fixes a profit target. If the enterprise does not reach 
this target, the entire staff including the managers 
are required to make up for the deficiency by salary 
cuts according to certain ratio. If the target 1s reach- 
ed, the employees get handsome bonus. The enter- 
prise can now fix the selling price of the finished 
goods based on inputs cost plus a mark-up. After 
payment of wages and dividend and providing for 
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depreciation it is required to keep: (1) a development 
reserve, (2) a bonus reserve and (3) a welfare reserve 
out of the profits. 

The Government is encouraging development of 
horizontal relationships among both State and col- 
lective enterprises on arms’s length basis. Also, 
competition among them ıs being encouraged to 
improve efficiency. There 1s a provision in the Enter- 
prise Law for merger among enterprises to obtain 
the economies of scale and higher efficiency. The 
Chinese propose to de-control prices of competitive 
products 1n the next two or three years. 

Other significant features are the devolution of the 
banking functions of the Central Bank into a number 
of small banking enterprises, the proposal for extend- 
ing private ownership in State-owned enterprises 
first through a scheme of stock option given to 
employees and then to the public, the opening of 
stock exchanges ın Shanghai and Beijing, the removal 
of party cadres from the enterprises so as to 
strengthen management, the induction of entrepre- 
neur-managers and professional managers as Factory 
Directors in preference to party officials or govern- 
ment officials, the. auctioning out of many State- 
owned small commercial and industrial enterprises 
to private bidders with assets being valued on the 
basis of market price, and the creation of a new 
departraent ın the Ministry of Finance charged with 
the responsibility for management of the assets of the 
public sector (estimated 1000 billion Yuans) 

The success of the current on-going Chinese pro- 
gramme of economic reform and structural overhaul 
can be judged by China's growth performance since 
1978 and, 1n particular, the last few years National 
income grew at an annual average of 12 6 per cent 
1n current prices between 1979 and 1986 and had a 
net rate of growth of 8.7 percent which is excep- 
tionally high All available statistics also point to an 
impressive growth 1n consumption and quality of 
living. Exports have spiralled up spectacularly 
recording a figure of US $ 45 billion according to 
latest available data including, of course, exports to 
Hong Kong and oil exports, that is, nearly three 
times India's annual exports. Massive foreign invest- 
ment and inflow from multilateral agencies have also 
poured in. Between 1979 and 1986, China received 
US$ 21.787 billion of which over US $ 6 billion 
represent foreign direct investment. But the change- 
over from the Soviet-type command economy with 
its forced savings and centrally directed investments 
to a mixed economy with a large private and. coope- 
rative sector and a greater role played by the market 
has not been without its pains. The dismantling of 
central controls and the freeing up of the economy 
have led to problems of unemployment, under- 
employment, price rise and strains on the long term 
balance of payments. These, according to Rong 
Yiren, Vice-Chairman of the Chinese National 
People's Congress, ın his address to the UN round 
table on private sector developnient are acceptable 
pains in the interest of long term positive economic 
growth which every country should accept For the 
time being, therefore, China is determined to go 
along the path of achieving increases ın outputs by 

(Contd on page 34) 
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Ye China after ten years one ıs confronted 
with a host of totally unexpected changes 
Attitudes, outlook modes of thought and conduct 
have been undeigoing changes at a breath-taking 
pace which was unimaginable ten years ago 
In 1978, I went to China to get an idea of the 
aftermath of devastation perpetrated by the Cultural 
Revolution and the Gang of Four That was my 
second visit, the first was 1n 1956 when I covered the 
Eighth Congress of the Chinese Communist Party, 
still regarded as a landmark ın China's chequered 
history since liberation. In 1978, the Four Moderni- 
sations enunciated by Deng Xiaoping were just 
being debated upon discussions had just started on 
a country wide scale But the atmosphere was still 
tense The havoc of the previous period of high 
tension was being assessed While many were ready 
to point to the mistakes of the immediate past, few 
could vouch for the shape of things to come 
Compared to 1978, the mood today is one of 
relaxation and a degree of confidence untainted by 
arrogance. There 1s a sense of freedom all round, 
and leaders and executives are unafraid of making 
mistakes and of admitting them in public One got 
the feel of a nation poised for reaching out to new 
frontiers — not a small nation but one which 1s a 
billion strong i 
Driving down from Beiing's newly-built airport 
in the crisp winter morning, I noticed. Some cons- 
picuous changes. Roads have been widened, tree- 
lined most of the way Huge blocks of flats have 
mushroomed all round More cars on the road, 
though as yet less than on the Delhi roads Many 
mote hotels, five-sta: glamour with aicades of shops 
Passers-by with a variety of clothes on — many 
more with tie-and-jacket than ever before, women 
put on modern styles, with attractive hair-dos The 
old cotton-padded blue unisex uniform is missing, 
but thousands upon thousands still riding bicycles. 
At the Tienen Man gate, Mao’s portrait ıs there 
as usual, but not at the airport as I had seen in 
1978 Later, talking to Chinese friends, I found that 
the old deification has been given up, but Mao’s 
place as the leader of the liberation and architect of 
the People’s Republic remains unassailed In fact, 
a resolution was adopted by the party’s Central 
Committee plenum in June 1981 putting down the 
mew assessment which after extensive elabora- 
tion says: "It 1s entirely wrong to try to negate the 
scientific value of Mao Zedong Thought and the 
deny its guiding role in our revolution and cons- 
truction just because Comrade Mao Zedong made 
mistakes 1n his later years And it ıs likewise entirely 
wrong to adopt a dogmatic attitude towards the 
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Editor of Mainstream visited China recently 
(November 6-18, 1988) This is reproduced from 
The Times of India with slight changes. 


Sayings of Comrade Mao Zedong to regard whatevet 
he said as the immutable truth which must be 
mechanically applied everywhere, and to be un- 
willing to admit honestly that he made mistakes 
1n his later years, and even try to stick to them in 
our new activities ” 

Since then, there has been a Jot of churning up 
of thinking in China on the question of social 
development On Marxism itself one notices con- 
siderable debate. In 1987 appeared the Encyclo- 
paedia of China (Philosophy) which defined Western 
Marxism as “a trend of thought in contemporary 
Western countries that opposes Leninism but claims 
to be Marxist" In effect, this presentation in the 
encyclopaedia dismissed this school as not being 
Marxist at all But the authoritative People’s Daily 
recently published articles by two Chinese scholars 
with divergent views on Western Marxism. 
Du Zhanghzi’s article “On so-called Western 
Marxism” discussed Gramsci, Lukacs and Althusser 
and regarded them as true Marxists He regarded 
Lukacs as “a thinker closely bound up with the - 
revolutionary cause of the working class rather than 
merely a scholar confined to his study, creating 
theories", and he deprecated the tendency of some 
of his Chinese colleagues to bracket such “excellent 
Marxists” with Sartre and the German Frankfurt 
School Du disagreed with the Trotskyist claim that 
theirs alone 1s true Marxism. ‘‘Likewise it is falla- 
cious for us to declare that only we are practising 
true Marxism ” 

A different point of view was presented in the 
same People’s Daily by Xu Chongwen, who would 
not agree to regard Lukacs as a Marxist but put him 
in the category representing only a Left-wing radical 
thought in the West Xu’s article specifically stated 
that Lukacs integrated Marxism with Hegelism and 
Althusser integrated ıt with structuralism. ‘While 
Lukacs interpreted Marxism as a kind of humani- 
tarianism, Althusser saw 1t as anti-humanitarianism. 
But, obviously, neither integrated Marxism with 
concrete revolutionary practice ” 

Such discussions 1n the media have the flavour of 
independence 1n thinking, unheard of in the past. 
After the straitjacket of the Cultural Revolution, a 
refreshing atmosphere of free discussion has come 
up and this pervades practically all aspects of 
society. Newspapers carry special sections on 
Opinion, Life and People, Industry, Science — and 
in all these one discerns differing points of view 
appearing One article by a young lady dissects the 
media and holds “the male-controlled mass media" 
as being “unfan to women". A debate 1s on whether 
China can control inflation. It is frankly admitted 
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that unemployment ıs creeping in An article 
begins with the para: “It would be an exaggeration 
to say that unemployment now plagues China, but 
many workers know, for the fist time since 1949, 
that they can no longer rely on having a job for 
life " Poverty has been laigely liquidated but officials 
do not hesitate to admit that there are pockets in 
the intcriot where poverty persists, and so does 
illiteracy 

During my brief stay m Being I came across an 
article by the Director of the Institute of Political 
Science under the Chinese Academy of Social Scien- 
ces, which referred to a recent meeting of Chinese 
political scientists at Juang ın Jiangxi province 
where the linkage between political democracy and 
stability in China today was discussed One view- 
point in that meeting was that political democracy 
as part of the superstiuctuic needed to be based on 
firm economic foundations and thetefore should 
not proceed faster than cconomic development. As 
otherwise there would be piemature democracy 
causing social disorder. But this viewpoint was 
challenged by others who held that political demo- 
cracy had lagged behind and premature democracy 
could not happenin China They strongly felt that 
political democracy should be greatly developed 
during the primary stage of socialism when economic 
restructuring is underway While all agreed that 
political stability was necessary for the success of 
reforms, there was difference over the meaning of 
political stability One school held that political 
stability means stability of the political situation as 
manifested in the ruling power and social order 
But anothei schocl felt that political stability manr- 
fests itself as "ihe continuity of policy or set of 
policies, the orderly replacement of those in power, 
the evolution of political culture, and satisfaction of 
political demands without violence as opposed to 
the traditional concept of absolute order, concen- 
trated power, hierarchy and absolute obedience". 
An interesting debate which has a bearing on many 
countries beyond China 

Debates in the cultural sphere are exciting A 
Chinese film got the Great Bear Award at the 
Berlin Film Festival Captioned Red Sorghum, it 18 
certainly a film of high order according to critics 
But it has been widely attacked within China News- 
papers, educational authorities, cultura] specialists 
have taken sides But no official comment or inter- 
ference or criticism appeared — indeed a long 
distance from the days of the Cultural Revolution 
Beijing Review editorially commented that "although 
in the midst of the heated debate over Red Sorghum 
some people expressed the hope that the ‘top 
leaders’ or ‘authoritative newspapers and magazines’ 
would declare which side they favoured, the party 
and government have consistently replied that it 
was not their task to interfere Through comments 
and discussions people should reach their own con- 
clusions "* 

This stand, however, was not adhered to ın the 
case of a recent television documentary, He Shang, 
which attacked three traditional symbols representing 
China as those of cultural decadence — the Yellow 
River which has brought sorrow and uirrepaiable 
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loss; the Diagon, a ridiculous symbol of China's 
subjective self-image, and the Great Wall, an empty 
symbol of a closed-in mentality which never really 
defended China. The message of the film 1s that 
only by breaking with these symbols wil China 
ever progiess I was told the film was not 
cleared until it was approved by the Party 
General Secretary, Zhao Ziyang, himself early this 
year Buteven then it was attacked in the press, 
while some of the officials dealing with cultural 
matters welcomed a debate iriespective of the rights 
and wrongs of the film itself Rather awkwardly, 
a repeat screening of the film was stopped half-way 
through Video cassettes were in demand, but this 
also I could not get as they nac run out of stock 

Tempestuous days no doubt in China today, but 
theic 1s no violence, no demand for retuin to com- 
mandism  Theie are talks of a Chinese renaissance 
among some intellectuals A Chinese scholar Zhang 
Xangshu has recently written an article in the 
China Cultural Gazeite that the secularisation of 
Chinese political culture, accompanying the reforms, 
would be different in content from the European 
Renaissance but “‘the two are virtually identical 
in spirit Here the seculai patu of icason is ta1geted 
not at religious doctrines but at traditional culture 
corresponding to an autocratic political system 
going back thousands of years as well as the ‘Leftist’ 
and dogmatic culturc developed after the founding 
of the People’s Republic " The secularised political 
culture, he says, “‘allows all people to seek the truth 
One may not agree with the views of another person, 
but he should let the views exist If almost all 
agree with the view of person A, we can act accoid- 
ing to his view But the view of peison B can also 
be reserved and continue to be advocated If one 
day the proposal of person B wins over the majo- 
rity, we can act according to that view " 

Far cry from the traditional Marxist monolith 
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I5 China, economic reforms started. with the Four 

Modernisations campaign laid down 1n. December 
1978 Political reforms towatds democratisation 
have followed the economic reconstruction drive 

Asthe Deputy Director of the State Commission 
for Economic Restructuring, Wu Yufong, explained 
to me, the first phase of economic 1econstiuction 
laid the main stress on ruralreforms It may be 
noted that eighty per cent of China’s population are 
in the countryside It ıs the second phase, that 1s, 
the period since 1984, which has seen more basic 
changes — expansion of private secto1, open door to 
foreign investment and, the most significant of all, 
price reform 

The price reform touched off acute controversy: 
one opinion thinks it has helped to "'enliven the 
economy", asit was imperative for the growth of 
production and productivity as well But there isa 
contrary opinion which holds that the price system 
has landed the economy in a mess, endangering 
social and economic stability Inflation has been 
on a rising scale — in 1985, ıt was 8 8 per cent, in 
1986, six per cent, in 1987, 7,3 per cent, and in the 
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first half of 1988 as much as 12 6 per cent. 

The Government's stand 1s that its price. readjust- 
ments account for only one-third of the rise in the 
price index, but the arbitrary raising of prices by 
enterprises and individuals have been mainly res- 
ponsible for price hike. Bering Review editorially 
commented: “Since enterprises now enjoy greater 
autonomy, some of them abuse their new powers 
and unjustifiably hike the prices of their products 
in order to reap huge profits The emergence of 
numerous trading companies has produced more 
intermediate links than are actually necessary In 
present day China, it is not uncommon for refri- 
gerators and other commodities enjoying a ready 
market to travel long distances and pass through 
many hands before being sold at much higher.rates 
than their original price” It 1s also openly admitted 
that “‘official racketeers" purchase goods in short 
supply at a lower rate and then resell them at cut- 
throat price, thereby playing havoc in many areas. 

The worst hit by the price rise are the fixed 1ncome 
groups — such as the teachers, party and govern- 
ment officials — while those ins private enterprises 
and engaged 1n Joint ventures with foreign. investors 
are largely unaffected by the price rise The peasant 
is hit because the grain prices have hardly been 
revised | 

The working class conditions are revealing. I was 
told that there are about 100 million surplus workers 
1n urban factories and companies. Taking a cynically 
classical stand, Economic Daily declared: “To 
encourage competition, a, regular army of jobless 
people 1s necessary " Rather a startling formulation 
coming from a socialist country. 

Facing this difficult situation as manifested by the 
inflation pressure, the Chinese Communist Party’s 
Central Committee at its plenum at the end of 
September 1988, stated that “‘the major effort requir- 
ed in improving the economic environment is to 
ieduce the total social. demand and curb inflation 
and by rectifying the economic order, to put an end 
to confusion existing 1n economic activities especially 
in the sphere of circulation’? The party Central 
Committee bluntly warned that “the next two years 
are the most critical period in providing good 
results". 

On November 5 the State Planning Commission 
1n a circular directed all local areas and departments 
to slow down the excessively rapid growth of indus- 
trial production The economy has been “over- 
heated" with industrial growth rate in the first nine 
months of this year touching 17.5 per cent more 
than in the same period last year. The circular has 
laid down that henceforward, all manufacture of 
non-essential goods and those that consume scarce 
raw materials and much electricity, will cease pro- 
duction Other factories dealing in mechanical and 
engineering goods will have to cut down production. 
Many industrial projects and building construction 
are being slashed down, while some others are asked 
to merge with plants that are economically viable. 

Special attention 1s being paid to help step up 
agriculture Party General Secretary Zhao Ziyang 
has publicly asked for expansion of agricultural out- 
put by absorbing more modern techniques and by 
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stepping up production investment Prime Minister 
Lı Peng has asked for more money to purchase grain 
and to step up agricultural investment A common 
demand of the Chinese peasant today is for cheaper 
fertihze: and highei gram procurement price — 
demands with which we are only too familiar in our 
country. 

One of the negative consequences of the economic 
reforms has been widespread corruption, so long 
unthinkable in a socialist system This development 
has been widely talked about and the party General 
Secretary, Zhao Z1yang, has asked for the most 
stringent measures by the law enforcing agencies 
to weed out corruption. One hears of threats and 
exposure of corrupt practices at many, places, and 
newspapers: support this anti-corruption drive 
actively ` 

While private enterprise through share-holding 
has become a common feature, there has been direct 
foreign investment Agreement investment totals 
$2846 billion, while actual investment $ 1 312 
billion. Both joint ventures with Chinese participa- 
tion and independent foreign ‘ventures have gone 
up Hong Kong and the US are the biggest investors 
while Japan comes third Overseas Chinese invest- 
ments are more conspicuous 1n the south and along 
the coastal areas. Much of the foreign investments 
are to be located in the Special Economic Zones set 
up 1n this period. 

Now with the new measures to overcome inflation, 
the 1dea of going by market forces has been shghtly 
modified and I heard of an official of State Planning 
explaining that while China today adheres to market 
economy, it does not take to /aissez faire In other 
words, a sort of guided market economy 


ALONG with the opening up of the economy, there 
has come about conspicuous liberalisation in the 
political sphere. Although full-scale structural 
reforms along democratic lines are yet to be achie- 
ved, some significant changes can already be discer- 
ned In 1987, a new law for multi&candidate elections 
at the provincial level was first applied, and this 
year in August, the elections to provincial people’s 
congresses and governments throughout the country 
were on the basis of this new law Candidates for 
the first time were not announced by any higher 
party body but were nominated by provincial 
Geputies, and in many cases there were more than 
one candidate for a post Many of the Vice-Chairmen 
of provincial people’s congresses and Deputy 
Governors of the provinces were chosen under 
the new system I learnt that at some places, 
hundreds took part 1n evaluating and recommending 
prospective candidates The party Central Commut- 
tee’s Organisation Department also asked party 
members to send suggestions for selection of pros- 
pective officials A journalist told me that as a 
result, the profile of the provincial leadership has 
markedly changed. The proportion of incumbents 
under 50 years has gone up, and so has the number 
of those having a college education. ' 
There are new stirrings among the youth. More 
than the defiant Democracy Wall during the regime 
of the Gang of Four, there 1s widespread discussion 
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today on issues in the academic circles and m the 
media Seminars and conferences at the intellectual 
level have become very common, taking up positions 
challenging both theoretical postulates and practical 
measures pursued under the socialist system These 
are reported in the media for, wider dissemination 
The intensity of critical appraisal may not be of the 
level of Moscow News or Ogonyok ın the Soviet 
Union, but they make a conspicuous departure from 
the time-worn conformism of the past 


In the campus, the voice of dissent 1s much more 
strident, and I was told the authorities were concer- 
ned at the intrusion of ‘alien’ trends and practices 
that the students import from outside when they 
return after vacation. So, this time special security 
guards were' appointed by the university authorities 
at the Campus entry points. There are occasional 
reports of student disturbances in the campus, 
obviously a fall-out of the new democratic stir- 
rings, 


An interesting offspring of the open-door policy 
has been the birth of a unique newspaper In 1981 
was launched an English language daily from 
Benimng—the first of its kind ın the entire socialist 
world Originally Chima Daily was meant for 
foreigners in China—diplomats, businessmen, foreign 
correspondents, technical personnel, students and 
passing tourists Within 
overseas readers and now satellite editions come out 
from Hong Kong, New York and London With a 
bright lay-out, it carries major world news, more 
detailed national and local news im China, and a 
very wide coverage of business and financial news 
concerning China, apart from culture, science and 
travel features Interest ın the paper has grown 
within China among the English-reading Chinese. So, 
simultaneous editions come out from Shanghai and 
Canton. It 1s the first newspaper 1n China to devote 
25 per céntof space to advertisements The manag- 
ing editor of the paper, Chen Hui, a very sophistica- 
ted journalist with wide experience abroad, told me 
of his interest to reach out to India, a very welcome 
proposition if we in this country have to keep abreast 
of the happenings ın the land beyond the Himalayas 


e 


PRESENT-DAY China’s approach to the world around 

it has undergone a sea-change from the heady 
days of the Great Leap Forward and Cultural Revo- 
lution. Instead of hi-fi revolutionary rhetoric and 
hectormg postures there has come about a sober 
realism, an attitude of live-and-let-live From the 
officialdom 1n Beging to the ethnic mosaic of distant 
Xinjiang, I could sense this new mood. 


A high-level official authority made the point to 
me that the Chinese people today are engaged in the 
Four Modernisations drive with “one eye and one 
heart”. While the question of providing food, 
clothing and shelter has been ‘basically settled’, he 
quite candidly conceded that with a huge population 
and a backward economy it 1s a formidable task to 
ensure continued well-being and an improved quality 
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two years, it picked up, 


of life for all The target, he said, is that before the 
end of the century China becomes ^a middle-level 
developed country” 


To attain that long-term Objective, China needs an 
environment of peace and stability, and that 1s the 


guiding principle of the country’s foreign policy, he 
explained í 


The present Chinese assessment discounts the 
possibility of any large-scale war breaking out for a 
considerable time. A foreign policy expert emphasised 
over and over again that “the direction of the 
present trend in the world development 1s towards 
dialogue and not confrontation, and this provides 
valuable time for countries like ours to develop" 


It 1s 1n this context, he explained the position! with 
regard to each of China’s neighbours — the Soviet 
Union, Mongolia, Korea, Japan, South-east Asia, 
South Asia, Afghanistan and Iran Out of this 
round-rup, some landmarks can be highhghted 


The Sino-Soviet relations have been improving 
faster than what official communiques indicate 
There 1s all-round improvement in the field of eco- 
nomic cooperation, trade, culture, science and tech- 
nology There 1s a fanly extensive exchange of 
personnel in all these branches, and I was told in 
Beijing these would increase more in the near future 
Particularly significant 1s the appreciative references 
to Gorbachev that I heard everywhere — from 
Beng to Urumchi and Xian, the three places I 
visited. The Chinese Foreign Office Specialists repea- 
tedly emphasised that improvement of Sino-Soviet 
relations will not only be to the good of the two 
countries but wil! make a big Impact on the world 
Scene and “strengthen peace and Stability m the 
whole region” Considerable Progress has already 
been made 1n the boundary talks, and there 1s distinct 
Chinese hope that the rest of the frontier along the 
western sector will be settled. I could get the same 
impression talking to media people and officials in 
Xinjiang which touches Mongolia, USSR, Afghanis- 
tan, Pakistan and India The final Settlement of the 
Sino-Soviet border will take a few more rounds, but 
the definite mood ın China is that the Beying-Moscow 
understanding 1s going to be strengthened in the 
coming year, and the Chinese are confident of impor- 
tant results from the summit in early summer with 
Gorbachev’s visit as “there 1s willingness on both 


sides to settle all issues m a spirit of mutual under- 
standing". 


Regarding Japan, I was told there are fwo types 
of problems first, how to view the past Japanese 
aggression against China, as the memory of it 
persists and there are people im Japan “who would 
like to reverse the verdict of history agamst such 
aggression". Secondly, the problem of Taiwan still 
persists as there are people in Japan “who try to 
follow the Two-China policy”. However, with the 
visit of Japanese Prime Minister Takeshita to which 
Beijing seems to attach great importance, there are 
expectations of smoothemng out all problems, 
Although not explicitly spelt out, the Chinese pers- 
pective seems to be that with the improvement of 
both Sino-Soviet and Sino-Japanese understanding, 
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there will be a decisive turn for the better in the 
entire region Economic ties with Japan are growing 
— more 1n the direction of technological cooperation 
than opening up of the market. 


Turning to South-east Asta, the Chinese stand is 
that their relations with the ASEAN will develop for 
mutual benefit. Some of the ASEAN countries may 
not be as close to China as others, but with the gene- 
ral climate of mutual understanding, these too are 
likely to come closer It1s conceded in Beijing that 
the role of the Communist Parties in the ASEAN 
countries (some of which have long been followers 
of Beijing’s radical line) has come in the way of 
better relations with those countries, but that would 
subside because ‘‘1n future we shall never interfere in 
the inteinal affairs of other countries” 


The Chinese insist that the most important problem 
in South-East Asia is the presence of Vietnamese 
troops 1n Kampuchea whose internal problems could 
be settled only by the four parties relevant there, 
and this could be achieved under the leadership of 
Sihanouk. As for Pol Pot and his 1mmediate asso- 
ciates, the Chinese say that this ıs a matter for the 
four parties themselves to sort out, and they would 
not intervene on this question On the question of 
the Vietnamese troops, I noticed a slight shift in 
Beiing's.position. Previously, the Chinese used to 
demand immediate withdrawal of all Vietnamese 
troops, but now I find the emphasis 1s on Hanoi 
giving out a schedule of troop withdrawal instead of 
instant quitting “Our hope is that the future 
Kampuchea will be independent and non-aligned, 
with guarantee by all its neighbours " 


From this survey of the Asian scene, one gets a 
definite feel of the general trend of Chinese foreign 
policy approach today This ıs a very different 
picture from the angry foreign policy postures of the 
late fifties and the sixties, the days of the Great 
Leap Forward and the Cultural Revolution A rather 
interesting aside by a foreign policy expert in Beijing 
was that "there are plenty of examples of countries 
with the same social system not getting along well, 
while countries with different social systems getting 
along very well” 


VIEWED ın this background, the Sino-Indian rela- 
tions assume considerable significance In extensive 
talks at different places, with people at different 
levels, I have come back with the definite impression 
that the Chinese people as well as their. government 
and the party are keen on improving relations with 
India, on reforging mutual understanding that was 
damaged more than three decades ago This 1s not 
just a general desire, a sort of protocol cliche It has 
solid thrust born out of experience For one thing, 
there 18a serious review in responsible quarters in 
China about the damage to the country's foreign 
relations inflicted by the horrendous general line pur- 
sued durmg the Great Leap Forward and the 
Cultural Revolution Secondly, as research into the 
past is being seriously undertaken, materials are 
coming to light that even 1n the angry days of the 


f early sixties, there were differences over the official 
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line pursued towards India at the time. Thirdly, thé 
general direction of world developments assessed by 
the Chinese authorities ıs towards dialogue and not 
conflict and confrontation 

Out of the fairly comprehensive talks I could have 
with responsible persons 1n authority, I could detect 
some significant nuances which are worth noting. 

First, it was repeatedly emphasised everywhere 
that both China and India are “developing countries 
facing similar problems" -—- and there were refe- 
tences to learning fiom each other's experience. 


Secondly, I heard repeated references to the need 
to restore the good relations of the early fifties 
When I pointed out that history never really repeats 
itself, one of them promptly pointed out that history 
moves 1n spiral, that 1s 1t goes to a higher plane, and 
in this case, ‘we shall take note of the mistakes 
committed on both sides and guard against their 
repetition, that 1s, we get to a richer degree of under- 
standing" 

Thirdly, 1 was repeatedly reminded that it was 
Chinese Prime Minister Zhou En-Lai and Indian 
Prime Minister Nehru who courageously formulated 
the five principles of peaceful coexistence in 1954, 
that 1s, at the height of the first cold war, and that 
those five principles have become more relevant 
today than at any time 1n the past Incidentally, there 
ıs a marked emphasis ın China today on the great 
role of Zhou En-Lai in the country’s history, and 
any discussion on the subject brings out the internal 
pressures and pulls that assailed him in the difficult 
days of late fifties and early sixties — precisely the 
period of strain and acrimony with India > 

_ Lastly, the Chinese view, reiterated to me a num- 
ber of times, 1s that the restoration of mutual under- 
standing between our two countries will have a signi- 
ficant 1mpact on the region, that ıt will bring posi- 
tive results in the relations among the countries 
comprising ıt 

The border question 1s frankly discussed and there 
1s all-round recognition that this would require 
painstaking and protracted efforts by both sides to 
reach a settlement acceptable to both. I have come 
back with the impression that more than trading 
each other's claims, the emphasis needs to be focus- 
sed on the existing realities — with mutually agreed 
adjustments and accommodation — within the broad 
framework of a commitment to improve relations 
between the two countries through persuasive dia- 
logue. 

Viewed in this context, Prime Minister. Rayiv 
Gandhi's projected visit to China ın the second half 
of December has generated considerable interest 1n 
China, both in official and party circles, as a step- 
ping stone towards restoring understanding as ıt was 
in the early fifties. No doubt, the border issue will 
take time to be settled and 1s not to be' expected to 
be solved at one go. Howevet, in the Jargon of the 
business world, it ıs time to take out the Letter of 
Intent 


The time has come to discard the stereotypes, and 
strike out for new initiatives ın consonance with the 
spirit of the times.0 
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This is the third pait of a lengthy article by the veteran CPI leader being serialised in 
Mainstream The first part appeared in Mainstream (November 26, 1988) and the second one in 


Mainstream (December 3, 1988)  —Editor 


(c) NEW SOVIET POLICIES Gorbachev’s poli- 
cies are not the subject matter of this pamphlet but 
a brief reference to them is necessary since it 1s 
relevant for 1ts purpose . 

In general, Gorbachev's position 1s that once it 
is accepted that a nucleai war means total disaster 
for all (no matter who 1s stronger or who starts it) 
certam political policies 1n international relations 
necessarily follow from that premise 

Since growing tensions, distrust and hostility 
invariably lead to war, that fatal course has fo be 
reversed Dialogue in the place of confrontation; 
an objective and sober understanding of conflicting 
social systems 1n the place of hysterical prejudices; 
measures for enhancing mutual confidence instead 
of suspicion and distrust, a balanced recognition of 


mutual security interests instead of one-upmanship , 


as the instrument of deterrence, cooperation, as for 
imstance, for solving ecological problems which 
threaten humanity just a little less than nuclear arms 


— such ıs the turn that international! relations have * 


got to make. The only alternative, sooner or later, 
and sooner rather than later, 1s collective suicide. 
"More concretely, this means an unflagging 
advance towards peace, disarmament, development, 
and a new international economic order based on 
the sovereignty and equality of all nations, big and 
small, and cooperation in their mutual interest. 

The question is raised that all this 1s very good on 
paper, as a utopia But how about imperialism 
which knows no law except that might 1s right? For 
imperialism plunder 1s its birthright no matter that 
millions are sent to their graves in Africa, Asia and 
Latin America for satisfying 1ts insatiable greed. 

But does Gorbachev deny this? And what 1s more 
important, has he forgotten it? The test of the 
pudding 1s inthe eating Those who boasted about 
rolling back the tide of communism, who coined the 
slogan “‘better dead than red", who anathematised 
the Soviet Union as the "evil. empire", have now 
been brought down to signing and ratifying the INF 
Treaty for reducing the existing pile of atomic 
weapons and their genocidal missiles. Something 
that Ghengiz Khan, Timur and Hitler never accepted 
has been accepted by the mightiest aggressive power 
known to history, the USA 

Could Gorbachev have achieved this if he had 
been living in a dreamworld, or by begging and 
kowtowing to the USA for peace? 

The point ıs that he ıs no-longer basing himself 
only on the strength of Soviet arms He. 1s also 
driving sense into the dense heads sitting 1n Washing- 
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ton, by making them realise that they cannot dictate 
to others without inviting their own doom, that 


.foreign policy as a one way traffic can no longer 


work : 

And for this, he has not only shown the courage 
but the perfect feasibility of 1eplacing the security 
doctrine of equal military forcé by the doctrine of 
sufficiency of military force Soviet arms reached 
parity with US arms ın the seventies Gorbachev ıs 
now accepting a reduction. in Soviet arms much 
greater than the reduction he calls onthe US to 
make That is what 1s new in his thinking and 
foreign policy. 

And already, the West'European powers, sections > 
of the American ruling circles, and mass opinion 1n 
Europe and the USA are veering round to the views 
and policies put forward by Goibachev 

Is that an indication. of his lack of vigilance 
towards imperialism or of his strength, his confidence, 
his correct understanding of the new correlation of 
world forces, and his concern for the survival and 
futuie of mankind? 

Gorbachev, surely, is a dreamer In What is to be 
done? Lenin said that Communists have to be 
dreamers But he is a dreamer who keeps his feet 
firmly on the ground, which also was a behest of 
Lenin 

There is another angle, a typically mischievous 
bourgeois angle, from which Gorbachev’s foreign 
policy 1s criticised 1f it comes in conflict with US 
foreign policy ıt ıs characterised as “‘superpower 
rivalry?. If there ıs improvement in Soviet-American 
relations Gorbachev 1s accused of sacrificing Third 
World interests at the altar of US interests for secur- 
ing some gains for the Soviet Unión It is something 
like heads I win, tails you lose i 

Tt is shockıng, but unfortunately true, that some 
of the Leftists also accuse (at least suspect) Gorbachev 
of betraying the interests of the national liberation 


. movement for the sake of peace 


Here again, the test of the pudding 1s 1n the eating 
How ıs ıt that wherever the national liberation 
movement 1s going on 1n any part of the world, or 
where newly 1ndependent countries have to defend 
their freedom from neo-colonialist aggression, the 
leaders of those countries have cordial relations with 
the Soviet leadership and express their deep gratitude 
to the Soviet Union for the allsided aid they get 
from it? If the Soviet Union were failing in its duty 
towards the national liberation movement it would 
be the leaders of the movement that would express 
their dissatifaction. But whereas they are satisfied, 
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some of us claim to feel concerned about their fate. 
That is an example of how the reactionary and the 
extreme Left evaluations of Soviet policies arrive at 
the same point 

Where would Vietnam, Cuba, Kampuchea, 

Afghanistan, Augola, Nicaragua and similar countries 
be today but for the Soviet Union? In fact, I am 
inclined to ask, where would India be today but for 
Indo-Soviet friendship and cooperation? I will leave 
1t at that 

No doubt the national liberation process 1n 
Kampuchea, Afghanistan, Angola and Nicaragua 1s 
not proceeding now, as ıt did, as recently as in the 
case of Cuba and Vietnam 

But that is precisely the question where the new 
dangers and new perspectives of the altered world 
situation come in 

Since the lesson they learnt in Vietnam, American 
citizens are no longer prepared to go to foreign 
countries to fight for the Stars and Stipes US rulers 
themselves are fiightened at any such prospect But 
they have vast rescurces to arm and equip the Pol 
Pots, the mujahideen, the Contras, ete of the world 
(who are pure mercenary bandits) for imposing an 
endless, fratricidal, civil war on the newly indepen- 
dent countries US rulers do not care two hoots if 
these countries are literally reduced to ashes because 
of such a diabolical policy 

At the same time, it 1s also a fact that by combin- 
ing armed resistance (supported by the Soviet Union) 
with various political mitratives, directly and through 
the UNO, the leaders of the Third World countries 
can now exticate themselves from suicidal civil 
wars, and reach their goal. This ıs due to the new 
strength of the socialist countries and the sndtio- 
nal liberation movement, the worldwide popular 

„pressure in defence of peace, and a growing division 
in US ruling circles It 1s a very difficult, arduous 
and protracted struggle seen most of all in Angola 
and Namubia It has ups and downs. But that 1s the 
course which all true patriots, all those who do not 
want their people to be bled to death, would follow. 
that 1s what the leaders of Kampuchea, Afghanistan, 
Angola and Nicaragua are now doing And 
Gorbachev is putting all the strength of the Soviet 
Union behind this effort Let there be no doubt that 
the interest of the Third World ıs safe 1n the hands 
of a tried and tested friend. 

Then comes the question of the new internal 
policies of the Soviet leadership 

Here, too, all manner of musinterpretations are 
spread by the bourgeois media, and ambivalent 
positions are taken by the Leftists . 

It 1s not possible for Gorbachov and his colleagues 
to go m for perestroika, glasnost and deep going 
democracy without settliag accounts with the defor- 
mations of the Stalin period and the stagnation of 
the Brezhnev period The decks have to be cleared 
for further advance A machine which has not 
been used properly for a long period needs repairs 
The rust that has gathered on it has to be removed 
to put it ın working order 

But that 1s not the crucial issue The crux of the 
matter is that the methods of managing and building 
socialism in a vast, backward country, in the initial 
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stages, obviously become outdated and have to be 
rejected when technologically, economically, socially 
and politically socialism attains a far more advanced 
and sophisticated stage The Soviet Union now has 
highly educated citizenry for whom socialism has 
become its way of hfe New methods have to be 
adopted which is what perestroika, glasnost and the 
deepening of democracy are all about 

What is wrong 1n this? When did Marx, Engels or 
Lenin say that the methods adopted immediately 
after the socialist revolution will continue till 
eternity? In fact, from 1917 to 1924, Lenin himself 
had constantly to adopt Soviet economic and politi- 
cal measures 1n conformity with changing conditions 
and problems : 

Stalin’s unjustified repressive and reprehensible 
methods are, of cousse, being sharply criticised and 
denounced 

But, the fact remains, and has not been demied by 
Gorbachev, that 1s the two decades after the Soviet 
revolution highly centialised and admunistrative 
measures were indispensable for the survival, what to 
speak of advance of the Soviet Union No doubt, 
even 1n the period of a lıfe and death struggle, Lenin 
encouraged the maximum of mass initiative, free 
discussion and democratic functioning that was possi- 
ble in the given conditions He constantly attacked 
the growth of bureaucratic and highhanded tenden- 
cies That was Lenin But when socialism had to be 
buit while simultaneously fighting countet-revolu- 
tion, be also insisted on very stern discipline and, on 
occasions, had to resort to ruthless measures 

Sixty, Sixtyfive years have passed since then 
Volumes of water have flowed down the Volga and the 
Don Hitler has been sent mto oblivion Socialism has 
become a world system encompassing many and vast 
countries The atomic and space age has transform- 
ed not only science but even social life and all human 
relations. 

Elementary reason and common sense suffice to 
understand that the functioning of socialism. cannot 
mark time while the world is so transformed It 
would be silly to expect such a thing. But that 1s 
what the dogmatists, bureaucrats and conservatives 
inthe Soviet, Union want, obviously for guarding 
their entrenched power and vested interest 
Gorbachev 1s not fighting against socialism. He 1s 
fighting narrow, selfish, fossilised interests taking 
cover under the garb of “pure, principled” socialism. 
He 1s fighting to raise socialsm to the far higher level 
demanded by the new conditions 

The key to understanding the new internal policies 
of Gorbachev 1s that he wants to replace old 
methods of managing the economy, the state 
appaiatus, the Party, in fact, institutions in all 
spheres of social life (such as science, education, 
the press, arts, etc ), which served their purpose in 
the past but have now become fetters for further 
advance, by new methods which will bring abont a 
new balance of self-interest, initiative, social res- 
ponsibility and authority at all levels of society, for 
achieving faster progress 

Practically, this means the replacement of highly 
centralised, administrative commandist methods by 
perestroika, glasnost and far more active partici- 
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pation by the people in taking and implementing 
decisions, that ıs heightened democracy 

Socialism ıs a system of national planning and 
its implementation in the interest of the working 
people This necessarily requires the socia]. owner- 
ship of the means of production (which has various 
forms) and their management by the working people 
themselves, under centralised guidance A national 
plan cannot operate without centralised guidance, 
and it cannot operate in the interest of the working 
people unless ıt assures them the maximum initiative 
in its management That ıs the essence of demo- 
cratic centralism, and the reason why socialism is 
based on that principle 

What changes is the means, the methods, the levers 
of making democratic centralism a living reality so 
as to combine the maximum of freedom and 
initiative with the fastest possible rate of allround 
social advance 

Take, for instance, the key and basic issue of 
the management of the economy Planning and 
its implementation will continue But in a vastly 
expanded, diversified and sophisticated economy 
based on the scientific-technological revolution, 
what and how much to produce and at what prices 
cannot be decided in Moscow What that practise 
leads to 1s clogging, distortions and the deformation 
of the economy Waste, inefficiency, unaccount- 
ability, accumulation of unsaleable stocks of certain 
products together with shortages of other goods, 
follow 

Tbe socialist state has sufficient pohtical power in 
its hands combined with economic levers of taxation, 
directing investments n desired channels, regulation 
of credit and interest rates, etc to control and 
guide the economy Simultaneously for greater 
authority, initiative, discretion and responsibility 
can be passed on to all work collectives (industrial 
and agricultural) so that there 1s proper action and 
reaction between demand and supply, and prices of 
goods find their natural level based on their cost 
of production (that 1s, their real value) This is 
better and more efficient socialism, not capitalism 

Tn passing, I would like to point out that, capita- 
lists who shout themselves hoarse about “free enter- 
prise" and a "free market" being the greatest of 
human rights, also regulate production and prices 
in their class interest All soits of levers like 
manipulating intefest and foreign exchange rates, 
state subsidies, protective tariffs, 1mport-export 
quotas and what not, are used for the purpose 
Why should the working class deny itself the use 
of a variety of levers in the interest of socialism? 

Obviously, such a vast and all-pervasive restruc- 
turing cannot be brought about without the people 
being provided with facts and information on all 
matters of public concern, without full, frank and 
public discussion of numberless proposals and views 
that exist among the people of every question of 
their hfe and activity Such a frank and constructive 
debate ıs not anarchy It 1s the life breath of a well- 
informed society which manages its. own affairs in 
reality, not just in theory Besides, wide discussion 
gives the best possible assurance that decisions taken 
are correct. The narrower the circle that takes deci- 
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sions the greater the danger of their bemg influenced 
by subjective'considerations "That 1s where glasnost, 
that 1s, the new role and responsibility of the mass 
media comes in The exposure of failures, mistakes, 
even crimes 1s surely part of this role But the 
purpose is mass education, mass involvement in 
taking decisions, insistence on accountability, recti- 
fication of mistakes, removal of road-blocks and the 
positive solution of problems 

This, again, ıs inseparable from the new assertion 
of socialist legality,-the legal rights of every Soviet 
citizen, assumption of the innocence of the accused 
unless his guilt 1s proved, and the new rolé and 
authority of the judiciary based on 1ts independence 
Without the establishment of these rights glasnost 
becomes risky for the common citizens 

The leading role of the Party continues No voice 
has been raised 1n the Soviet Union 1n favour of the 
bourgeois parliamentary game of the ruling and the 
opposition party, a choice between the yellow devil 
and the blue devil, as Marx called it 

But the exercise of this role 1s not something fixed 
and rigid Growingly, the Party has to give up play- 
ing this role through the de jure or de facto exercise 
of institutionalised authority, through taking over 
the functions of all other institutions The leading 
role becomes more and more a role of guidance 
through persuasion, of keeping abreast of all deve- 
lopments, of studying and solving ever news pro- 
blems of ideology, politics, the economy and other 
spheres of social life, of coordinating the activities 
of various social organisations The Party becomes 
the helmsman, the beacon light of society, steering it 
on correct socialist rails The leading role of the 
Pasty 1s a responsibility, not a right And the test 1s, 
ifl may use a hallowed concept, that the people 
have to recognise the Party as their friend, philoso- 
pher and guide 

Naturally, this ıs a long and continuous process, 
not something that can be achieved by waving a 
magician's wand But it calls for greater democratisa~ 
tion of the apparatus ofthe Party, the state and 
economic management, and demarkation of their 
respective functions, rights and responsibilities This 
was the main subject dealt with by the recent 17th 
Conference of the CPSU 

Such a remoulding of society gomg to its Brass- 
roots, the remoulding of habits and traditions that 
have hardened im preceeding decades cannot be 
brought about without the eruption of all manner of 
views and opinions, all manner of proposals regard- 
ing what should and should not be done Such a 
situation has to be faced for there are no text-book 
recipes for the new problems that have to be tackled 

It should be clear that the reforms being intro- 
duced are not a panacea Nothing is, or can be, 
foolproof Problems are going to arise Synthesising 
the rights and interests of the individual, various 
social groups and society as a whole always creates 
conflicts and contradictions Glasnost can beimisused 
The new rights of economic management given to 
work collectives and cooperatives can be misused for 
profiteering at the cost of society Ever changing 
techniques of dealing with such problems will have 
to be discovered and adopted But Gorbachev 1s 
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right that perpetrating or going back to past methods 
is no solution Perestroika has to continue in the 
sense of a continuing process. 

(d) NEW PROCESS OF HISTORICAL DEVE- 
LOPMENT This rather longish treatment of 
Gorbachev’s new thinking and pohcies may appear 
to the reader as a digression But, on deeper reflec- 
tion, one will find that ıt ıs meaningful for our 
national problems 


Ona world plane and, as Gorbachev emphasies, 
in a world where all countries are not only inter- 
dependent but have been become :nfegrated, where 
universally accepted human values are becoming a 
powerful political force, world history 1s advancing 
1n a new way. 

Peace, disarmament, development, a new inter- 
national economic order, self-determination of 
nations without any outside interference, coopera- 
tion. between all nations on the basis of their 
soverignty and equality, democracy, constant 
improvement in popular living standards — this is 
the way the wheel of history is now turnng The end 
1s a new, humanised socialism This does not mean 
that the problems of the world will now be solved 
ngidly m this sequence. They are all interdepen- 
dent and have,to be tackled simultaneously Besides, 
lustory always moves unevenly and ın zig-zags It 
creates unexpected surprises 

But, what 1s important 1s that this general course 
of history has a deep impact on the problems of all 
countries (here we are mainly concerned with the 
developing countries), on their inter-relation, and on 
the emphasis that has to be laid on~various tasks 
that face each country 

For instance, world peace has the first priority 
since the very survival of man is at stake 

But, that ıs not the only point. Modern arms 
have become so devastatingly costly that they have 
become, by far, the most voracious monster devour- 
ing the economic and material¢resources of all coun- 
tries which are desperately needed for saving 
hundreds of millions from the jaws of hunger, 
destitution, disease and death This means that 
just as stable peace demands disarmament, the 
removal of poverty also demands disarmament, not 
a what less. 


That, 1n its turn, requires that the plunder of the 
Third World countries by the giant transnational 
corporations has to end And that demands a new 
international economic order, freedom, equality and 
cooperation between all nations 


The conclusion to draw 1s not that until the basic 
problems are solved, we should halt the workers’ 
struggle for higher wages, the peasants’ struggles for 
a renumerative price for agricultural produce, and 
the peoples struggles against unemployment and 
rising prices No sane person will defend such an 
argument 

The conclusion to draw 1s that while fighting for 
the immediate demands of the people, they have got 
to be educated and roused to fight for the solution 
of basic problems. And this can only be done if the 
importance, significance and relation of basic prob- 
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lems to their immediate demands and struggles is 
understood by them - 

(e) SELF-RELIANCE, SWADESHI, THE DEBT 
TRAP AND NIEO I will take up a question which 
ıs concrete and has become extremely pressing 

On one side, Rajiv Gandhr's policy of liberalisa- 
tion in respect of internal and foreign big business 1s 
leading directly to sickness and closures of thousands 
of our industria] units followed by lacs of employed 
workers being thrown on the streets 

On the other side, the US banks and industrial 
corporations have intensified their drive to tighten 
thei hold over Indian economy for alleviating their 
own deepening economic crisis The two policies are 
complementary 

Together they have made the problems of the new 
international economic order, the debt trap, self- 
reliance and swadeshi the most burning economic 
problems of India today It would be no exaggreation 
to say, that all the four problems have been fused 
into a single, indivisible problem 

What 1s urgently needed 1s a massive campaign of 
rallies, processions and demonstrations, organised by 
our trade unions and youth and students organisa- 
tions It has to be a campaign which goes on a 
direct offensive against the presures and blackmail of 
the US banks and corporations which are threatening 
to ruin our economy, and not 1n the distant future 


We expose Rajiv's conciliatory policies ın Parlia- 
ment and outside That, of course, has to continue 
But, that ıs only part of the task Moreover, an 
aggressive campaign against US imperialism on the, 
slogans of self-reliance, swadesht, fighting off the debt 
trap and for a new international economic order 


_will bring far greater pressure on Rayiv to reverse 


his policies than criticism in Parliament and our 
journals 


We say that anti-imperialism 1s one of the basic 
planks of the Left and, democratic alternative But 
how is 1t to be made a live issue for our people in 
whose consciousness 1t has practically faded out after 
direct imperialist rule ended with the achievement of 
independence? A 


We hold occasional rallies on peace, disarmament, 
US aggression in various parts of the world, and so 
on. But, to secure a really massive response, they 
have to be linked with issues that affect the people 
directly, 1n the visible context. The usual trade union 
struggles of industrial and middle class workers, or 
the struggles of youth and students, do not provide 
that link. Swadeshi, self-reliance, the problem of the 
debt trap, the NIEO are one of the vital links for the 
purpose, We talk of our movement being embedded 
im economusm. Campaigning on these issues will be 
a very powerful lever for raising day to day struggles 
to a truly political level 


The US military encirclement of India, its. utilisa- 
tion of Pakistan for repeated military attacks on 
India, also stem from the US drive to global econo- 
mic domination So that question is also connected 
with the issues Just mentioned 


(To be continued) 
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Global Shifts and their Impact on India — I] 
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This ts the second and concluding part of an article on the-present day world reality carrying a 
particular viewpoint The first part appeared in Mainstream (Decembe: 3, 1988). Readers are 
invited to participate 1n a discussion on the points raised in the article — Editor 


ouTH Korea, Taiwan, Thailand, Singapore and 


Hong Kong have become economic dynamos These” 


countries once branded by arm chair Leftist 1deolo- 
gues who haven't seen much of the world as *'semi- 
colonialist outposts” and other similar garbage are 


making the West tremble with their competitive ability. 


The young South Korean automobile mdustiy 1s 
now taking on the American automobiles industry for 
market shares South Korean steel has for long out- 
sold American stee] ın American maikets South 
Korean semi-conductor industry 1s threatening the 
very existence of this American high technology indu- 
stry worldwide South Korea has already emeiged as 
a developed country for all practical purposes with a 
per capita GNP next only to Japan in Asia. Japanese 
businessmen are sensing that their most serious 
rivals over the next 10 years are the South Koreans 
and not the Americans South Korea 1s the Japan of 
tomorrow and tomorrow belongs to the ‘yellow race’ 
with a possible Californian and West German partı- 
cipation. In fact, tomorrow has already come 
today The South Korean economic planners and 
entrepreneurs closely studied the Japanese experience 
and benefited from ıt unlike we Indians who refuse 


to learn from anyone and have a smug sense of- 


complacency while 90 per cent of the population 
defecates ın public due to lack of access to toilets. 
We must develop more humihty and study the 
experience of these countries 1n depth rather than 
seek comfort 1n ideological verbiage which the rest 
of the world has thrown into the trash can But 
given the Indian intellectuals' love of verbiage and 
Fabian socialist and Marxist mumbo-jumbo which 
doesn’t make sense to anyone except the articulators 
of this mumbo-jumbo, we can be comfortably 
expected to disregard everyone’s experience and 
emerge as a big slum and three-fourth desert of the 
21st century. Unfortunately the Indian electorate 
has also been 'bramwashed" by narcotic words like 
“commanding heights", "socialist pattern", “‘self 
reliance", "public sector", etc. as a result of which 
no purposeful or meaningful decisions which entail 
costs of any kind can be taken in this country. 
Getting back to South-East Asia, the formulas which 
have moved these dynomos can roughly be char- 
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acterised in the following manner. 
(1) High investment ın education Their literacy 
rates are among the highestin the third and 
second worlds 
(2) High savings rate" Most of these countries 
save and 1nvest about 30 per cent of their GNP 
(3) Land reform: Most of these counties have 
egalitarian rural structures 
(4) Use of multinationals. The elites there have 
the self-confidence ın dealing with the multi- 
nationals. They realise that multinationals are 
coming to South-East Asia to make money but 
are quite confident of using the multinationals to 
get technology and management systems tn addi- 
tion to capital flows and access to global market- 
mg channels of multimationals And so far the 
system has by and large worked The demons- 
tration. effect of multinational operations and the 
competitive environment has revolutionalised 
local industry and made it lean aud efficient 
Their exports are rising fast and quality ıs gawn- 
1ng global acceptance 
(5) Low Defegce Expenditure Most countries of 
the region a /a Japan have low defence expendi- 
ture and concentiate on economic prosperity 
rather than power ‘projection 
(6) Sensible Government Intervention’ It 1s not 
that the South-East Asian countries are following 
the market-oriented approach. Some of them a Ja 
Japan have extensive government intervention 
But government inteivention is in the interests of 
business and 1ndustry concerned and not counter- 
productive as in the south of the Himalayas 
Their governments believe in the principle of 
dynamic comparative advantage by which they 
target on a global scale industries to be captured 
ala Japan. Interest rate policies, exchange rate 
policies, trade regimes, monetary policies are al] 
designed to promote health in the local econo- 
mics and its international and domestic compete- 
tiveness. Local industry ıs provided protection 
for a certain period of time but with the clear 
understanding that after that period they have to 
swim or sink 
(7) Acceptance of Competition as a. Way of Life 
These societies have accepted the fact that the 
world 1s ferociously competitive in all respects 
and have geared their economics to meet the 
challenge head on. Competition (domestic and 


international) means frecdom of entry and free- 
dom of exit economic Darwinism Competition 
means low  prrcs, abundat supplies, good 
quality and macnificent choice in the shopping 
mal! m adcition to high growth rates Competi- 
tion : also paiaful It is hard on inefficient 
managements, stupid entrepreneuis, lazy woikers 
and the less gified For those who succeed, the 
carrots aie immense Competition rewards 
economically efficient and innovative behaviour 
and haid work It unlocks the key to human 
imagination and cieativity Steve. Jobs changed 
the woild working in a shed m California on his 
computers Competition also means ruthlessness 
and hard choices for bureaucrats who fail to 
deliver These societies have accepted these touch 
choices and the result 1s unprecedented prosperity 
for most sections of the population It also 
means temporary loss of jobs, shutdown of 
inefficient loss-making units, acceptance of the 
ups and downs of the global market but on the 
whole keeping on top Doubiless that American 
help im the fifues and early statics played a role 
in bringing up South-East Asia but the bunt of 
the effort was internal The ultimate coup 
de grace has becn delivered to the White man by 
South-Fast Asia Singapo.e, which till recently 
was an aid recipient, has now passed in its pei 
capita GNP several Furopean countries which 
were giving it aid The day ts not far off when 
South East Asia, especially South Korea may 
Start an aid programme for the benefit of Ameri- 
can economy just as the Japanese are teaching 
Detnot engineers as to how fuel effcient cars are 
made The roles are reversed and there can be no 
greater compliment to the axi given The chickens 
have come home to roost 

(8) Adaptive Research and Technology’ These 
countries have a /a Japan concentrated on buying 
up foreign technology via licensing o1 got huge 
amounts of them via equity But unlike in India 
this imported technology gets improved upon 
and it is not uncommon for these countries to 
sell the improved technologies back to those 
counties These counties exhibit a lot of 
technological creativity unlike large sections of 
the Indian intelligentsia who can do nothing to 
improve the bullock cart but would like to 
equivocate on pseudo-spirituality with a dash of 
Marxism The elites of South-East Asia are unlike 
the Indian elite who largely comprise of those 
who contmue to speak of the efficacy of 
‘commanding heights’ 

(9) Confucian Values One of the most impor- 
tant explanations for the ascendency of the 
"yellow 1ace" has been Confucian values These 
values include intense commitments to the 
nation, organisation and family in that order and 
loyalty to the institution, Hard woik 1s romanti- 
cised and the key to social mobility 1s seen in 
hard work The fact that yellow people by and 
large have a sceptical relationship to the absolute 
helps They are a practical people unlike us 
Indians who like to pretend to be metaphy- 
sical The Koreans take intense pride in their 
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products unlike Indians who take pride in their 
sons Confucian values at this stage of world 
history have made the Confucian-Buddhist 
civilisations dynamic and vigorous and made 
citizens of these counties assertive, dynamic, 
innovative, self confident, rational, hard-working, 
future-oriented and practical The icactionary 
Hindu and Islamic values of India have in large 
measures made us feebie, stagnant, fatalistic and 
lacking in self-confidence, past and tradition- 
oriented, lethargic and inert, irrational and 
mystical with survival-oriented behaviourfpatterns. 
No wonder countries 1ufluenced heavily by India 
like Indonesia are also not doing very well unlike 
countries like Japan, South Korea, Singapore, 
Taiwan, Hong Kong, etc 

(10) Consensus Among Government, Business and 
Labour The languages of the South-East Asian 
and North Asian countries do not easily give way 
to 1ough use Disagreement ıs rarely openly 
veibalised There ıs extraordinary subtlety in 
relationships. Decisions are taken in a consulta- 
tive manner with the participation of all. concer- 
ned This msures implementation The attitude of 
government, business and labour is one of 
cooperation and not confrontation as in India. 
All these sections work by and large in harmony 
as compared to the Indian or the Amceiican 
situation As a result, there 15. little of dysfunc- 
tronal activity like strikes and lockouts and great 
syneigy in building economic prosperity for all. 
In India every section of the "community" 1s 
gunning for the other. Government distiusts 
business and management returns the compliment. 
Management and labour are at loggerheads In 
fact, according to Seetharam's law, 90 per cent of 
Indian organisations. whether they be R & D 
instituuons, industrial units, government offices 
are sick peimanently Under these conditions its 
humane to piactice euthanasia If two Indians 
meet, three political parties are formed Polti- 
cally india 1s a large Italy but Italy is booming 
economically while India totters on at the Hindu 
rate 

(11) Team Work Most Koreans take great 
pride in their organisations and in their work 
teams They multiply their energy. by harmonious 
team effort and subordinate the ego to the team 
will. In India we have long ago lost the ability to 
work ın teams and our fragile egos, as observed 
by Sam Pitroda, keep us quarclling most of the 
times Weare only interested in winning the 
argument and not in persuading the other side 
As far as commitment 1s concerned most of us 
are not even committed to the country let alone 
our organisations 

(12) Leadership Most of these countries have 
been provided by shrewd and piagmatic leader- 
ships which while lacking the capacity to catwalk 
im the UN a /a Nehru know more tmportantly as to 
how to make their enterprises productive Further 
these elites have the great advantage that they 
were not educated in the London School of 
Economics and hence not caught in the epidemics 
of Fabian socialism and Marxism a /a the Indian 
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elite Transformational path-breaking leadership 
ofa Lee Kwan Yew of Singapore 1s the model 
Unfortunately Lee Kwan Yew deserved to be 
the leader ofa big. country but Singapore is a 
micro-state Leaders in these countries don't 
make many speeches but deliver what little. they 
say. 

(13) Anticipatory Bureaucracy Our bureaucracy 
1s mostly a post-mortem bureaucracy and a 
reactive bureaucracy Their bureaucracy 1s 
efficient and anticipatory. The work culture m 
Indian offices reminds one of the Mughal times 
The work culture in South-East Asia is 2[st 
century-oriented There is lack of a sense of 
urgency at most levels of our bureaucracy We 
have, as Prem Shanker Jha wrote, no sense of 
time as an replaceable factor Time, by our 
conception, 1s terminal and not money 

(14) Low Key International Political Role Most 
of these countries concentrate on issues of 
economic well-being, prosperity and market access 
instead of frittering away their energies [ike the 
Indian elite. We don’t even understand what 1s 
happening in Punjab but articulate in “cogent” 
terms on happenings and issues in distant coun- 
tries about whom and which 90 per cent of 
Indians have no interest whatsoever. Our diplo- 
macy must be geared more and more to econo- 
mic issues of market access for Indian goods 
rather than ceaselessly begging in English for aid 
The “new international economic order” 1s a 
myth which will never come South-South 
cooperation is a product of sick imagination 
The benefits that India will derive from “coope- 
rating” with sick societies of sub-Saharan Africa 
1s zero Same is the case with SAARC Most of 
the SAARC members are more backward than 
us What ıs to be gained by “‘cooperating” with 
Bhutan is anybody’s guess Instcad we must 
orient ourselves economically towards strong, 
healthy and dynamic societies like Japan and 
West Germany alongwith ou: South-East Asian 
neighbours and the United States from whom 
we can get capital resources, technology and 
Management systems in addition to market 
access Cooperation with the Soviet Union had 
proved to be mutually beneficial in the past and 
there 18 no reason why it should not be conti- 
nued But it must be remembered that there are 
no carrots except arms on the Soviet table The 
Soviet Union itself is shopping for sophisticated 
technologies and there may not be much that 
they have to offer us With increasing Smo- 
Soviet trade our market for consumer goods may 
also disappear after a while 

(15) Absence of Comperitive Politics Most of 
these countries do not have the boisterously com- 
petitive polity of India They have in fact mildly 
authoritarian state structures and only now 
having attamed economic prosperity are prepar- 
ing the way for political liberalisation Most 
elite Indians will retract (at least in public) from 
this idea butit 1s worth asking as to what 
democracy means to 40 per cent of our popula- 
tion which is below the poverty line without a 


physiological minimum 40 years after indepeni- 
dence and another 30 per cent or so barely 
survives at the margms The luxury of demo- 
cracy which provides light entertainment for the 
10 per cent upper crust of the population has a 
very high economic cost. Most of the South-East 
Asian and North Asian countries including Japan 
do not have the type of absolute poverty that 
we have. Ninety percent of South Korean 
homes have colour television sets at their disposal 
Democracy encourages playing populist polities 
and rewards soft options But the choices we face 
are harsh and require toughness in thinking and 
action which the parameters of democratic polity 
as it has evolved in India will not. allow For 
example, without are element of coercion family 
planning will not gain acceptance m India And 
yet we are not doing much about what 1s probably 
the most explosive problem we have, that is, rise 
In population with almost half the population 
under 20 years of age which means the base for 
a baby boom ıs very much there Belonging to 
the intelligentsia and enjoying the benefits of 
free speech and expression and knowing the price . 
of liberty one very reluctantly raises the question 
"democracy for what and for whom" and more 
importantly what 1s the economic cost in rupees 
of the national income foregone due to our polity 

Alternatives have worked in South-East Asia 

The have not worked in neighbourmg countries, 
There 1s no guarantee that an alternative polity 
will work in India May be the presidential 
system with only one fixed term of seven years 
a la France could be a possible solution 

(16) It 1s true that most of the Asian countries 
are small compared to India and are more homo- 
genous linguistically, religiously and otherwise 1t 
18 also true that thejr growth efforts had the tacit 
blessings of the United States and Japan though, 
the Americans may now be regretting 1t, but 
nevertheless the extraordinary story of transform- 
ing 100 dollar per capita GNPs which most of 
these countries had about three decades ago to 
3000 dollar per capita GNPs as in South Korea 
now must not be lost. They also have several 
disadvantages that India does not have Most of 
them are mountainous with little arable land 

Many of them have scarce natural resources and 
energy resources Their only strength is their 
people If we miss out the Lessons of this great 
transformation due to misplaced arrogance of 
bigness we will be throwing a rock on our own 
feet The essence of the Asian saga 1s developing 
appropriate social, economic and educational 
policies to make human resources educated, 
intelligent, hard-working, self-confident and pro- 
ductive. Then and only then will people make a 
difference. 

(17) The basic lesson of the Asian miracle includ- 
ing that of Japan is that resources are not that 
crucial to the developmental process as people 
are. Weare richin human resources (in fact 
over-rich). But the point is that large sections 
of the human resources that we have are not 
conducive to economic well-being. It is the 
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quality of human resources that count and not 
the quantity. We require intelligent, educated, 
creative, disciplined, confident, enterprismg and 
hard-working human beings who take pride in 
their Jobs and develop corporate and national 
commitment Lairge sections of our middle class 
have exactly the opposite characteristics This 
coupled with the soft culture that we have in our 
oiganisations have retarded progress in the 
country This attributes most middle class Indians 
exhibit are nota case foi racial inferiority of 
our stock since we beat the best and tbe 
brightest fiom the world over in the American 
job market (except the Jews) but 1n our environ- 
ment which rewaids disfunctional behaviour of 
individuals and oiganisations. Change the envi- 
ronment and you have a pulsating, vibrant, vigo- 
rous India of the Parsi and Jat but that 1s easily 
said than done What we need 1s a change which 
in its totality ıs almost revolutionary in scope. 
Russia found a Gorbachev, China discovered a 
Deng, Singapore has a Lee, Britain has rebound- 
ed with a Thatcher What about us? Is there 


-— only one P T. Usha n this country? Global shifts 


are occurring? Will India respond or become a 
Sahara? 


The Rise of West Europe and Decline of the Slavs 


On the whole ıt is true that the focus of world 
industry, trade and technology 1s shifting to Asia 
and Califorma  Thisis to say that the Atlantic 
centers are facinga relative decline Nevertheless 
advances made in the European Common Market 
in effect headed by the economic powerhouse called 
West Germany are remarkable. The world’s leading 
trading nation today 1s not the United States but 
West Germany though it may be replaced in the 
near future by Japan. Within Europe shifts are 

occurring in favour of West Germany ascompared 
to Britain and France. The German mark 1s emerg- 
ing as a major international currency. By 1992 
Europe will have in effect become a single consumer, 
credit and labour market of about 340 mullion 
people Trade growth witbin the European Eco- 
nomic Community is growing at a faster rate than 
the trade with the outside World, that 1s, their eco- 
nomies are getting integrated in order to take 
advantages of the economies of scale and effectively 
compete with America and Japan. Britain, the ‘sick 
man of Euiope', has made a remarkable turnaround 
under Thatcher and 1s economically bouncing back 
to life The city of London remaims a major finan- 
cial center of the world. Italy has been making 
rapid strides over the past 20 years growing at about 
Six per cent compound annually. Italian craftman- 
ship 1$ gaining recognition the world over 

French growth has slackened over the past decade, 
but nevertheless remains respectable Europe is 
rising to the challenge of new technologies but seem 
to lack the kind of resources that the Japanese and 
the Americans have to invest in R & D. One of the 
reasons for the economic dynamism of the European 
countries 1s their relatively low defence expenditure 
except in Britain. But the basic reason for Europe’s 
success especially in the last decade is the coordi- 
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nation of sensible macro-economic policies with a 
predominant market orientation among most of 
them Germany has scrupulously followed the 
social market policies left by that economist states- 
man Ershad The time has come for West Germany 
to play a major global role commensurate with the 
economic muscle it packs, But German diplomacy 
does not seem tobe sure if the world want a 
bigger German role The integration of the 
West Germany to Western civilisation is on the 
verge of completion with helping hand from 
France The economic catastrophe of Eastern Europe 
has drastically reduced German fascination for the 
Slavs Slavic Europe has little to offer to the 
efficient Germans The European identity of 
Turkey will take a stronger hand as ıt integrates 
in the European Community. On the whole, 
Western Europe is brimming with economic pros- 
perty (except in some backwaters hke Ireland), 
high living standards and technological advances 
in frontier areas like telecommunications, informa- 
tion technologies, aerospace and the hke. But 
Asian take off parting under the patronage of the 
major economy of Japan has left for Europe a 
somewhat reduced role 1n global contours. If 
China fulfills 1ts promise then there 1s possibility of 
Europe getting relatively marginalised as an extension 
of the Eurasian heartland. 

On the other hand, Slavic Europe or Eastern Eur- 
ope (which includes some Latin and German compo- 
nents) is on the brink of economic bankruptcy. 
Poland has defaulted on its mternational obligations 
and the local Communist Party has abdicated res- 
ponsibility for the national crisis and taken recourse 
to martial law Rumama with its centralised 
planning, party controls and a megalomaniac dic- 
tator has halted in 1ts tracks and ıs sliding down 
in economic performance. Hungary was till recently 
the exception which was doimg rather well with 
increased marketisation and privatisation and with 
sensible outward looking policies But unfort- 
unately Hungarians seem unable to keep up with 
the vicissitudes of changing world markets and 
are experiencing severe economic shocks. But 
nevertheless the Hungarian consumer is relatively 
lucky with a wide asortment of quality consumer 
goods available to him. Most of Slavic Europe 1s 
heavily indebted to Western banks and require more 
credits for getting themselves out of the economic 
morass which the Stalinist centralised planning had 
landed them in The only hope of their avoiding 
the situation 1s to depend more and more on West 
Germany which some: are a (ready doing) to get 
them out of the ditch and swamp The Soviet 
economy is notin a position to offer them much 
assistance. In fact, the Soviet economy itself 
needs German, American and Japanese assistance 
rather urgently. Over the next 10 years one clearly 
sees the consolidation of a German economies 
“sphere of influence" which includes large parts of 
West and East Europe These tendencies in the 
long run may lead to a European confederation 
with West Germany at its commanding role ‘ There 
are only two caveats (a) the understandable German 
reluctance for such a role and (b) Soviet response 
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to its margmalisation in the economic affairs of 
both Western and Eastern Europe The real power 
that can stand up an? be counted in both parts of 
Euiope today ts We't Germany with its expanding 
technological, cconomic, financial and political 
influence If the Soviet Union still counts in 
European affairs, it 1s only because of 1ts armed 
might 

But in the coming decades if the USSR does not 
catch up in frontier technologies even that factor 
will play a much reduced role The Soviet experi- 
ence in Afghanistan has also brought home to 
them the limits of what even a super power can 
achieve ‘f faced with an alienated population which 
is armed The Soviet decline and the: German 
economic blitz have reversed the results of Woild 
War If just has it happened in the relationship 
between Japan and America There is no beter 
country than West Germany to teach the Soviets 
secrets of modern technology The wheel has 
turned full circle World War IH has been fought 
and lost on the global and the domestic market 
place of 1deas, goods and technology by the USSR 
and USA. The winners are Germany and Japan 


The Latin American Imbroglio 


Most of thé Latin American states are, middle 
incóme countries but aie steeped in debt — Econoini- 
cally the country to watch 1s Brazil which has the 
potential of becoming a major world power Brazil 
has closely studied the Japanese experience and are 
deriving appropriate conclusions from it and 
fashioning their, policies Inspite of ats consider- 
able foreign debt Brazil has substantial economic 
successes to its credit and is emerging as a major 
economic actor of the Western hemisphere Most 
of the other Latm American countries (except 
Mexico) lack the cultural base and more importantly 
the will be emerge as major global actors 


Africa — the Permanent Catastrophe 


Any future scenario for the next 20 years can 
disregard sub-saharan Africa consisting of 40 
countnes They neither have a past nor a future 
and ın this respect enjoy affinity to our Bangledeshi 
neighbours Then economic and politica! mis- 
management gives credibility to the European claim 
that sub-Saharan Afiica 1s:not capable of auto- 
nomous developmental efforts There wasa golden 
opportunity to develop Nigeria with the oil money 
but all the Nigeria has to show are empty 
champagne bottles. Africa as seemingly irrever- 
sibly lost the developmental game. In most African 
countries economic law and ordei conditions are 
far worse than it was when the white man feft. 
Apart from coloured skin there is nothmg else that 
dynamic Asia (except. Indo-China and Bangladesh) 
shares with Africa Our diplomacy seems to be 
giving ioo much of importanee to sub-Saharan 
Africa African elites don't deserve it. We are 
wasting our time with them in the name of South- 
South cooperation There is no basis (economic) 
on which to cooperate. Large parts of Africa are 
starving inspite of having rich lands, 
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It is useless to blame any ideology for Africa's 
predicament Africa is itself to blame The basic 
failure of Africa has been that it has been unable 
to evolve governmental and state structures cap- 
able of sustaming developmental activity in a 
continuous path. Except asa response to the call 
of the conscience Africa will not mean anything to 
the world for the next 20-30 years Paradoxically, 
the country where native Africans have the highest 
living standards are in South Africa But of course 
this cannot serve as an apology foi apartheid 
The focal pomt for our trade, investment and tech- 
nology efforts within the thud world should be m 
South East Asia and North Asti and the people’s 
Republic of Chin? China, South Korea, Japan and 


‘-Geimany are the appropriate models fo: India in 


economic policy and international thrusts 
Tomorrow belongs to them We should close down 
many of our African embassies and spend the 
saved money on incieasing personnel in South-East 
Asia and China Many of our ambassadors abroad 
fail to give a aggressive thrust to our economic 
diplomacy ‘They are too politically onented They 
should be given appropriate training and all our - 
embassies abroad should be re-oriented to the 
primacy of economic goals and access to equity, 
technology end markets Political posturing would 
be reduced to a mimmum Anyway, the key 
counties in the world the United States, China 
and Japan do not take our rhetoric seriously, Only 
the Soviet Union for reasons of iis own treats us 
seriously atleast om the surface But realisation 
seems to: ‘be dawning on the Soviets that their 
strategy of building up India as a counterweight to 
China will not woik As‘a result, we can expect 
to go down 1n Soviet priorities as our retrogression 
in the global economy continues 

The older generation. of Indians do not under- 
stand much of what 1s happening in the world since, 
by and large they suffer from too many ideological V 
hang ups They do not also understand the deter- 
mining nature of modern technology Many of them 
are outdated and senile intellectually They are 
not grasping the changing global scenarios Brought 
up with an overwhelming predominance of Fabian 
socialism, Gandhism and Marxism they are nrele- 
vant to a world adjusting itself to Japanese eco- 
nomy hegemony They have little faith in the mar- 
kets and lack self-confidence. The hope lies in dyna- 
muc-teehnology-ortented young Indians The up and 
coming generation and of Indians 1s basically on the 
whole political and intensely materialistic They 
have no hang ups with concepts hke “commanding 
heights’, ‘socialism’ ‘public sector’, ‘self-reliance’, 
*anti-1mperialism', and such other’ garbage They are 
also more risk’ oriented and acquisitive They value 
economic growth. But unfortunately they still at 
various levels do not have access to decision making 
They may have to wait before the olde: generation 
fades away and creates an ideological vacuum which 
can then be fixed up by aggressive and enterprising 
young Indians who could reverse the tide of history 
and see that pragmatic policies conducive to our 
economic prosperity are adopted, Hope 1s not lost 
Or is ıt hoping against hope? Africa has lessons for 
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us. Dont do anything that Afican countries do. 
Global shifts include the decline of India. 


Policy Agenda for India Emerging Scenarios 


The computer revolution has set in a new agenda 
for this country In addition to the Implications of 
global shifts discussed earlier, the following 1mplica- 
tions follow 1f the analysis made above 1s correct 

(1) Policy choices in India are no longer auto- 
nomous The total sovereignty today 1s becoming 
an out-dated concept in today’s inter-dependent 
world. The agenda for policy choices throughout 
the world 1s determined by Japanese economic 
growth 

(2) If we have to survive in this intensely com- 
petitive world we have to start competing and for 
that a heavy dose of confidence in dealing with 
outside agents of economic change like multi- 
nationals. Nations which have shown self-con- 
fidence ın Asia have prospered The Indian elite 
for all its high flown rhetoric does not have it 
and that 1s because we are a soft state. 

(3) The emerging policy choices require visionary 
and tough leadership. The choices to be made 
are painful Competition will mean that a con- 
siderable part of the public sector will have to be 
wound up or privatised Doing this will raise 
howls from powerful vested interests like politi- 
cians who use the public sector as a milch cow, 
bureaucrats used to kick-backs, ‘workers’? who 
do not move a finger while getting fat salaries 
and management which lacks accountability. 
Privatisation may not even pay dividends in the 
electoral hustings where illiterates dominate the 
show, as such can the choices be made? Introduc- 
ing modern technology and introducing Darwin- 
1sm in the economic sphere will lead to the exit 

. of inefficient enterprises and the strengthening of 

the efficient This may result 1n. temporary dis- 
locations and loss of jobs Are we prepared to 
make the choices? There has been a virtual 
breakdown of authority. Is the soft state prepared 
to enforce discipline in its own offices and face 
the unions? Are we prepared to look at the 
population problem ın its eye and draw the 
appropriate conclusions? The Indian elite has 
always an eye on popularity and hence soft policy 
choices Will it look for respect instead of popu- 
larity and make the hard choices? Where has the 
soft state got us to 40 years after independence. 
Particularly, three-fourth of the population are 
leading useless lives of deprivation and misery 
Unemployment is “mounting by the mullions 
Most of our cities are becoming slums Clean 
water and fuel are becoming rare commodities. 
The public sector mercilessly continues to drain 
scarce resources 100,000 sick units in the private 
sector are supported by bank loans instead of 
being allowed to die Indian goods are almost 
universally shoddy and of high cost It 1s true 
that the soft state has shown a consistent Hindu 
rate of giowth over which we congratulate our- 
selves. But can we hold a candle vis-a-vis the 
Buddhist countries of Asia? Can we go over to the 
Buddhist rate of growth of 10 per cent per capita 
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(GNP growth annually) instead of 2 péf cènt as 
at present South Korea was poorer than us in 
1960 It is 10-15 times richer 1n 1988. The policy 
choices are tough and require full-blooded men 
to take the decisions 

(4) The components of the emerging policy 
choices 1n response to global challenges will have 
to focus on the following essential components 

() Family planning programmes with an ele- 
ment of coercion 

(11) Broad basing domestic and international 
competition 

(u) Further liberalisation of the economy Flush- 
ing MRTP and FERA down the toilet. 

(iv) Giving the freedom of exit to sick units. 
Further liberalisation of freedom of entry. 

(v) Realistic export oriented exchange rate 
policies 

(v1) Setting a target of attracting atleast 
1000-2000 crores of foreign equity annually com- 
pared to the present 100 crores or so. 

(vi) Transformational leadership at all levels 
1ncluding leadership by example. 

(viii) For greater use of both the stick and the 
carrot to make the bureaucracy perform 

(ix) Building up productive elements in the 
bureaucracy. ` 

(x) Giving an outward oriented push to the entire 
economy 

(x1) Establishing co-operative relationships bet- 
ween government and business. 

(xu) Establishing the meritocracy at all levels. 
Accepting the fact that human beings are vastly 
unequal in capabilities due to genetic and environ- 
mental factors. 

(xii) End to affirmative action and reservations 
except for the SC/STs Abolition of all reserva- 
tions including SC and STs m 10 years. Accep- 
tance of social Darwinism The best man should 
get the job. 

(xiv) Effective use of television to inculcate 
modern values and make a break with reactionary 
elements of our traditions 

(xv) Rewarding enterprise and risk taking beha- 
viour at all levels 

(xv1) Special schools for talented children; catch- 
ing the brighter ones while they are young. 

(xvi) Secular thought and practice at all levels. 
Inculcation of scientific tempos 

(xvin) Encouraging achievement motivation 
through the educational process and the media. 
(xix) Laying stress on female literacy and a key 
agent of modernisation dynamics. 

(xx) Raising R & D expenditure as part of the 
GNP to atleast 20 per cent. 

(xxi) Industrial policy targetting for global 
industries a la Japan. 

(xxi) Curbing competitive politics for the next 
20-30 years through the presidential system. 
Glorification of achievers on the media 

(xxi) Promoting a business culture, ethics and 
integrity 

(xxiv) Encouraging creativity at all levels 

(xxv) Developing self-confidence and using multi- 
nationals to gain access to equity, technology, 
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inànaBement system, R & D labs and international 

marketing 

(xxvi) Low Key political posturing in global 

affairs. Avoid fnttering away high level time on 

needless jumoborees Avord hurting rich nations. 

(xxvi) Reorienting Indian diplomacy towards 

economic issues and as far as the security consi- 

derations permit low key political activity 

(xxvi) Encourage economic relationships with 

all countries irrespective. of 1deology like China 

and Taiwan, Arabs and Israel etc 

(xxix) Sending key people for training ın Japan, 

China and South Korea instead of sending them 

to relatively declining countries like Britain 

(xxx) Developing negotiation capabilities 

(xxxi) Building up a big infrastructure for obtain- 

ing economic and technological intelligence from 

the advanced countries This 1s one of the key 

reasons for Japan's success There need not be 

any moral compulsions ın this since practically 

all rapidly developing countries are doing it 

(xxxi) Take urgent measures to curb the ecologi- 

cal devastation currently on in the country by a 

complex progiamme including aforestation. 

(xxxii) Developing dryland farming technologies. 

(xxxiv)) Spreading the green ievolution hori- 

zontally to the eastern region 

(xxxv) Taking steps to improve infrastructure 

efficiencies especially power 

(xxxvi) Privatisation of considerable sections of 

the public sector 

(xxxvii) Placing technocrats at strategic positions 

(xxxvi) Reshaping the elite to accept risk 

(xxxix) Promotion of the English language 

(xxxx) Promoting human resource development 

policies in education, nutrition, training and 

bringing about attitudinal change 

(xxxx1) Imaginative use of the cariot and the 

stick 1n rewarding desired behaviour patterns 

tthereby reinforcing the liberal use of the stick to 

get rid of dead wood and disruptive elements 

(xxxxi)) Making efficient use of existing resources 

by raising utilisation levels of irrigation poten- 

tial, power potential etc 

(xxxxil) Breaking up of big and unwieldy states 

like UP, and Bihar into smaller States 

(xxxxiv) Land reform and institutional changes. - 

(xxxxv) Revitalisation of local government 

(xxxxvi) Targeting on a global scale industries 

like tourism, electronics, hotels, computer soft- 

ware, two-wheelers, diamonds, handicrafts, air- 

lines, banking, shipping, education, construction 

etc. 

(xxxxvii) Restoring the dignity of “soiling one's 

hands and importantly 

(xxxavil) Restoring the moral worth of the 

middle class through sweat to toil 

The above agenda of action if impleniented may 

help in arresting India's relative decline on the 
global economic scene But the above policy 
measures require painful actions and cruel choices 
Given the softness of the Indian elite and the middle 
class 1t may 1n all probability not be implemented 
There 1s in the Indian psyche a fatal lack of a will 
to prosperity and greatness. If that doesn’t change 
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(and in all probability it will not) we cannot escape 
from the death-hold of the Hindu rate of growth. 
The challenge of the Pacific countries 1s there before 
us Will we respond? Most probably not since 
responding flexibly goes stubbornly against the train 
of 3000 years of Indian. history. Our self :mage of 
bigness fades into the economic horizons as we are 
exposed for what we are, an economic lilliput 

Given the Hindu theory of rebirth, it 1s always 
‘possible that 1n our next lives we may be born some- 
where else where more of rationality and less of 
ideology and pseudo-spirituality prevails While Asia 
will be galloping towards unprecedented prosperity 
we by the 21st century may find ourselves in the dis- 
tinguished company of Nepal, Bangladesh and sub- 
Saharan Africa as museums of poverty with 500 
million people below the poverty line The tragedy 
ıs the Bangladesh and Africa have no choice We 
have the choice but would prefer not to exercise it. 
Mediocrity 1s so overwhelming the talented that their 
only exitis the green card May be one must not 
lose hope P.T. Usha is still running [i (Concluded) 
inal ese eee i Ree eee 
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Soviet Economy : Fruitless Half-measures 


VLADIMIR MYTAREV 


Vladimir Mytarev ıs a columnist of the Novosti 
Press Agency (APN) of the USSR Union of 
Journalists He specialises in Soviet domestic 
economy He recently met Sumit Chakravartiy, 
Special Correspondent of Mainstream, at the 
APN office in Zubovsky Boulevard in Moscow 
and analysed the present economic situation in 
the Soviet Union. He tried to explain why the 
impact of the reforms in the economic field 
through perestroika was yet to be felt. Mytarev's 
utterly frank observations in the course of 
dialogue with Sumit Chakravartty are published 
here —Editor 





qu worse the things are the more the reasons for 

such a state of affairs. In my opinion the main 
reason for the slow speed of progress registered in 
the Soviet economy 1s that the prominent specialists 
working in this field were not prepared psychologi- 
cally as well as professionally for the changes that 
we have initiated now 

The second reason appears to be more important 
That 1s. all the measures taken till now in this sphere 
are just half-measures. 

Leaders of our economy from the State Planning 
Committee (Gosplan) say that the period we are 
/ hvmg through now ıs a necessary period and they 
call it a period of improving the health of our 
economy. In my view, it 1s really a crisis period 
because old forms of economy are surviving and they 
are 1n use with some new forms at the same time 

There 1s no one opinion 1egarding the time-span 
that would be needed to overcome this crisis but the 
main idea is that till 1990 we would be at the 
bottom of the crisis 

SC You mean the lowest point? 

VM Yes, that lowest point will be tJ] 1990 And 
since I am not a high official but just a journalist, to 
me this forecast seems to be very optimistic. 

Since the old system, that ts, the so-called Stalinist 
system wasina way rather optimistic and it was 
thought that fulfilment of the plans we set before us 
would make everything fine, the results are now for 
all of us to see. 

Nothing will change 1f we replace admunistrative 
measures by economic measures In any case such a 
step cannot change this system. Because most of the 
personnel remain the same, that 1s, the persons who 
were working yesterday and the day. before yester- 
da 

For example, for the worker who got used to 
getting some stable salary and the peasant who has 
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no connection with the land much needs to be done 
to make them feel that they are the owners of every- 
thing around them 

Speaking about pschology, you must be acquainted 
with a certain theory called the “theory of waiting". 
This 1s one of the theories dealing with? motivation, 
The mass of the people till now did not get all the 
goods that they were planning to get Theoretically 
you understand that 1f you work better you will live 
better Now we feel that we have started to work 
better But we are not living better yet 

Why has it happened this way? It seems we are 
thinking that we have started to work better But the 
reality shows that itis not enough It zs Just as 1n 
sport Some sportsmen jump higher, longer and are 
able to cover 1n short-put a greater distance than the 
others 

SC: T could not get the analogy 

VM You see, we need a new quality of work 

SC- Which has yet to emerge? 

VM: Yes, we are just thinking that we are work- 
ing better 

Our psychology 1s geared to production: to pro- 
duce more and more But without giving any thought 
tosuch things as for what reason, where would 
the goods be sold and at what price 

SC: It is quantitative. development, not qualita- 
tive 

VM Yes, you are absolutely right. 

Now we are setting up joint. ventures with foreign 
firms Ihadan opportunity to discuss this matter 
with some of the representatives of these firms The 
biggest problem for them 1s to explain to our leaders 
that the goods produced are not just for the purpose 
of production but for use somewhere, that 15, some 
concrete utility of those goods must be there Our 
leaders realise this problem with great difficulty. 
They do not accept very easily the use of such pro- 
cesses as marketing, etc Very often the Soviet 
approach 1s: let us acquire the technology and start 
producing It 1s asked for what reason? Where 
would the goods be sold? At what prices? The reply- 
we will decide all that later 

This attitude led to a situation wherein we are now® 
lagging behind world standards 1n technology 

SC: Are you also pointing to the problems caused 
by the lack of competitiveness 1n the Soviet economic 
system? : 

VM: Yes, that ıs also one of the reasons for this 
state of affairs We do not have monopoly, we have 
super-monopoly When I spoke about half-measures 
what I meant was that till now there has not been 
launched any war against such monopoly, there has 
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been only talk about some steps against this system. 

But nevertheless we can see now that when the 
cooperative sector has started to function in our 
economy there are already some signs of struggle 
between the cooperative sector and the state mono- 
poly sector. 

Another point. It is an open secret that every 
seventh factory 1n our country 1s working at a loss. 
This accounts for 15 per cent of the industry. 
Approximately the sante picture is available in the 
field of agriculture 

SC: In the late fifties and sixties the indices had 
shown a remarkable rate of growth for Soviet indus- 
try. Was it on account of largescale mass involvement 
ın production which during the latter half, of the 
period of stagnation markedly decreased? Would it 
be correct to say that? 

VM: What do you mean by involvement? 

SC: Involvement in production Something that 
was not there due to enormous apathy 1n the second 
half of the Brezhnev period in particular. I just 
want you to draw a comparison between the two 
periods 

VM: It ıs rather difficult for me to compare the 
two periods Ican say that in the sixties ıt was the 
period of building the backbone of the modern 
industry that we have now. And we cannot also 
trample underfoot the next period that 1s described 
as the period of stagnation because a lot of good 
things had been done in that period also. This too 
1s our history. But one feature of that period was 
that the people had withdrawn from the process of 
production. 

Another point about the sixties. There was a kind 
of enthusiasm among the masses. The people were 
aather creative at that time. After the war that had 
been won the general mood wasto catch up with 
America. Thereafter came stagnation and the mass 
attitude changed There also surfaced such a feeling 
of second-rateness, that our country 1s a second-rate 
country and how can we catch up with them (the 

, Americans) 

At that time some Western technology had been 
bought This was when we had very creative forces 
in this country We had taken some interesting 
technological decisions, But nevertheless we began 
to buy from them (the West) the same things, may 
be even worse products. We were fascinated by the 
West. 

SC: The feeling that they were superior to you? 

, VM: Yes And now we have the results 

The feeling of second-rateness ıs still alive today 
It can be seenin our attitude to joint ventures. 
There is a lot of running around, applause for the 
getting up of these Joint ventures with the West 

In principle I have nothing against this form of 
cooperation through joint ventures Yes, they do 
have a rather bright future. But they won’t solve the 
main problems that we face. Perhaps they would 
solve some issues but not the main problems 

I think that much more important ıs the new law 
allowing factories to send their products to the open 
market and establish contacts with parties abroad. 
Unfortunately this method would also give rise to 
certain mistakes because there have been cases when 
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we felt some product was very cheap and actually 
bought something very costly Just the same we 
will get some experience 1n this field and it will be 
much more important than the joint ventures. 

If we pursue this course it will help us to under- 
stand international specialisation We might be 
supplying products which nobody needs We will 
learn about 1t through experience 

But all these joint ventures and contacts with 
foreign partners are good from the point that they 
can show us the possibility of another economy It 
would help us to have a view from the outside of 
what we have. 

Iam saying this because our economic science is 
greatly indebted to practice, because our economy 
1s mechanically carrying out the decisions of the 
Party and not evolving a good economic theory. 
This was a sort of policy And the lack of theoretical 
ideas shows ın practice from the bad side. 

The slow progress of reforms can be under- 
stood from the fact that we do not have a theory 
regarding property, what can be understood as 
property And this too retards the process 

There was recently a conference on the question 
of property 1n the town of Vladimir not far from 
Moscow. The main 1dea of this conference was that 
we have very much involvement of the state 1n all 
spheres of economy and I mean involvement also ın 
questions of property. So what was proposed was: 
it ıs necessary to allow the cooperative movement to 
develop more freely as well as individual labour 

SC: What about the question of leasing ? 

VM: Yes, that too came up. You see, there is no 
special law on arienda (which means lease or rent). 
But there is some official recommendation to have 
the lease for the longest possible period, say 30-40 
years And there is arienda (leasing out) of whole 
factories It 1s being practised now. 

The state 1s also interested to give on lease well 
functioning factories 

SC: When you say arienda 1s 1t renting or hiring? 

VM: I'll explain. Say a collective working in a 
factory takes the whole factory 1n its hands. It func- 
tions under this collective which decides where to 
buy, what to do with the end product, etc. 

They buy raw materials ın state prices and they 
sell also the end prdduct to the state. 

SC. They are not selling in the open market? 

VM: You see, ıt works like this. They have in 
agriculture, for example, agreements with the collec- 
tive farms, state farms, etc. on getting raw materials 
on hire and after that they will produce They will 
produce and sell the produce to the collective farms 
or state farms. If they are able to produce more than 
the planned target they can sell that extra amount 
in the open market 

This can also be looked upon as a half-measure. 

SC: How ? 

VM: Let them produce as much as they want. 
Let them pay taxesand do what they like to do. 
Why these agreements ? 

SC: Agreement means that he has to sell it to 
the collective or state farm? 

VM: Yes. But why this restriction? Let him find 
his partner himself and sell ıt in the open market, 
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You see, we don’t have an open market according 
to your understanding. You have in your country 
bazaars where producers come and sell their goods. 
We do not have such a bazaar here where you can 
buy tractors; etc These are bought from the con- 
cerned state economic organisations. 

Absence of open market leads to lack of competi- 
tion because for several years these materials are all 
distributed through the state organisations. So the 
idea 1s that reforms cannot proceed fast until you 
create something like an open market. 

One more problem 1s the problem of price fixing 
The principle of price fixing 1s that all the costs are 
included in the price alongwith some profit the 
factory must make of the product And when a 
buyer says that ıt ıs too costly the answer 1s that 
electricity 1$ very costly, manpower ıs very costly 
etc. 

For example, let us imagine a woman selling apples 
tn the bazaar. Those are rather bad apples for 
which she 1s asking 10 roubles per kilogram She 
says. there was no rain and I have ‘three children 
and they are 1ll and fertilisers are costly. So this 1s 
the position we have in our factories. 

If one 1s to believe our statistics, from 1970 till 
today our price index increased by only eight per 
cent. But consumers in the shop do not believe it. 
Some statistics department personnel made analysis 
of prices of the average purchases and ıt showed that 
prices in reality increased five times (abouf-40 per 
cent) à 

SC: In which period? 

VM: From 1970 till today. 

Some economists like Alexander Diryabin say 
that the reality ıs even worse than that He claims 
that the rouble we have in circulation now has a 
value of only 42 kopeks of the rouble we had in 
1970. So how can the official statistics be accepted? 

Why 1s there such a difference? Because statistics 
takes into consideration every change in prices For 
example, this notebook costs one rouble If I change 
the colour 1t will be another price. The official statis- 
tics shows this difference. There are some ways of 
effecting price change but not so openly. 

I explained all this to you for so long because an 
important Law on State Enterprises has been 
enforced The intention of enterprises to increase 
prices can be easily understood. It 1s because they 
want to get profits, Increase wages, construct build- 

‘mgs for providing housing facilities for the staff, cul- 
tural facilities, etc. 

Yesterday I was at the conference where the 
results of nine months of the year were discussed. It 
was stated that in comparison with the same period 
last year the increase in wages 1n industry was 6.7 
per cent and in the same time-span the productivity 
of labour increased by 5 2 per cent. The difference 
between the two is not very wide: 1.5 percent. But 
there 1s a growing gap between people's demand and 
supply. That leads to a rise 1m the quantity of 
money ın circulation. Because you see the same 
product now costs more and you are compelled to 
pay more So that leads to increase in paper money. 

SC. This 1s what we call inflation? 

VM: Yes 1t is just real, ordinary inflation. 
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SC: Could you tell me if you have any measuré 
of inflation 1n the Soviet Union? 

VM You see, we have only talk of inflation but 
nothing ın specific terms: I think it 1s a demonstra- 
tion of courage on the part of our leaders who have 
said at last that we also have the problem of 
inflation 

To speak in absolute figures, 1t will be 283 billion 
roubles in the banks, that 1s, the people's money 1n 
account I don't believe that it 1s the precise figure 
because a lot of people do not put money in account, 
they keep 1t somewhere around them Many people 
try to change this money for gold, cars and other 
costly commodities. x 

So this increase of prices 1s a part of the anti- 
inflationary process and is closely connected with 
the Law on State Enterprises It Just shows what we 
have to pay for our reforms Until industry can 
make money through this difference in prices it 
would not be interested in new technology and the 
new features in the economy And until we have 
some economic system making it interested 1n this we 
will have to live with this problem 

People understood the main ideas of reforms 
maybe too well But till date we don’t have the 
economic levers to make the reforms work Hence 
the slowing down of this process in the economy, 
that 1s, the slow progress of the steps taken so far 

But I do not think that the present situation will 
lead us toa dead alley We should speak not only 
about the results but about the tendencies as well In 
my view, three 1s a certain turning point which we 
have passed already. For example, the distribution 
of funds That is, state funds transferred for develop- 
ment of industry. We put a lot of money in capital 
building,butit does not pay off So now we have 
changed the attitude We now do not invest in 
construction of a great number of projects, but con- 
centrate in certain select construction projects alone. 
This helps to speed up construction of the projects. 

Good reason prevailed at last and we rejected the 
ambitious projects of the past For instance, the 
project of changing course of rivers from the north 
to the south. ^ 

SC: In Siberia? 

VM. There were two projects One project was to 
change the course of the rivers from Siberia to the 
Central Asian republics, and the other one from 
North Europe (that is our north European part) to 
the Volga 
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problems? 

VM: With the economy as well 

SC: With the economy as you wanted to econo- 
mise? As you found with BAM (Baikal-Amur 
railwayline), a major project on which so much of 
investment was later thought to be unprofitable 

VM: Well in case of BAM it was a major problem. 
From my point of view, may be it was necessary. 
But the territory was so large that the money ear- 
marked for development of the region wasn’t enough. 
Perhaps a larger sum was necessary 

The policy was’ let us start building and then we 
will plan. 

SC. This 1s very strange in a country which has ` 
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always been planning first and implementing later. 
That 1s what we know of the Soviet Union. And it 
turns out to be different ' 

VM: Of course it turns out that way. There is 
always a certain final task In the case of the BAM 
thefinaltask was just the construction of BAM 
Not the development of the large region through 
which the line 1s to pass 

Now some good news. The news is that during 
the last two years our entire economic growth has 
been achieved by increase in the productivity of 
labour. This year the process of growth of pro- 
duction was accompanied by cutting down the 
number of people involved in production This 
year the number of people who tqok part in pro- 
duction was less 1n number by 600,000 as com- 
pared to those who participated m production last 
year. This 1s quite a good tendency 

J dream that in future we could say that we have 
produced more machines, more cars with less 
expenditure and less materials Only then would 
we be able to speak about the really active economy 

Now itis only the Ministry of Forests that for 
the last five years 1s producing goods with less raw 
materials than before. And another good feature: 
our Ministry of Chemical Industry has shown that 
its cost of production 1s decreasing. For example, 
in the last nine months of this year the reduction. 1n 
this area 1s 2.5 per cent But it does not mean 
that the price of production would be reduced 

SC. They will make some profit. 

VM: Yes, sure. ^ 

SC: Has there been any marked or some improve- 
ment in the sphere of agriculture? 

VM: I can’t say. 

You see our production 1s not bad For example, 
we produce enough meet But one-third of it we 
lose because of lack of refrigerators and problems 
connected with storage and transportation and also 
there 1s some stealing 

SC: Thereas some problem of distribution too 
Many things are not available in the market ata 
particular point of time For example, at this 
moment soap and tooth paste are not available in 
Moscow | don't think there ıs any lack of-pro- 
duction Perhaps there is some hoarding as well 

VM No, that 1s not the point When I was 
speaking about inflation I meant two things One 
was the increase in prices Another was stopping 
the production of cheap goods - 

SC Like? ` 

VM: Like say tooth paste or cheap soap Why 
should the factory produce cheap soap at 15 kopeks 
when better quality of soap can be sold at 1 rouble. 
It ıs better to make the factory produce 60 rouble 
shoes rather than 25 rouble ones This would help 
to reduce cheap goods 1n the shops 

You were speaking-about tooth paste. You must 
not forget that about ten years ago we had huge 
quantity of costly oil Our leaders at that time just 
squandered that money on eating and drinking, 
purchasing abroad and so on. 

SC: Which means they were engaged in wipro- 
ductive ventures? 

VM: Yes. Now we say that consumer goods must 
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be imported no doubt but we must ourselves produce 
them also. 

When I was speaking about our 'second-rateness' 
Imeant, first of all, the industry producing con- 
sumer goods. In the past if we did not have con- 
sumer goods the tendency was to import them 
Now we do not have such huge quantities of dollars 
from oil as ıt was 1n the past © 

SC. Due to the crash in oil. prices? 

VM: Yes, So we cannot purchase consumer goods 
im large amounts abroad - 

^ And our own factories rather often work with the 
equipment of the fifties So they cannot catch up 
with the modern level Inthe past we put dollars 
earned through selling oil in the equipment of the 
factories. Today we have an absolutely different 
picture of our economy. 

SC: You had said that officials were saying the 
period upto 1990 would be the worse period in the 
Soviet economy. And you described this forecast 
as optimistic. What will be the time span, accord- 
ing to your personal assessment, by which you 
would be able to cross the hump, so to say, in the 
economy? 

VM. I would rather say that, this period would be 
over when our economy would be transformed into 
a self-regulating one with an, open market, that 1s, 
with a market orientation. I cannot speak of any 
cut-off date. 

The system where production 1s balanced and 
where the possibilities of growth are available is 
flexible enough to utilise the latest results of scienti- 
fic-technological development. 

But the position of the masses 1s stable because we 
do not have unemployment, old age pensions are 
extended universally as also free medical service and 
allround education 

SC- But there 1s a lot of concern in our country at 
least that the economic reforms ın the Soviet Union 
might lead to growth of unemployment. ` 

VM: I want to say that Gur economy is on the 
whole stable even if itis not yet able to assimilate 
all the new trends with wide price-fixing mechanism 
and without accepting the capitalist mode of develop- 
ment. The moot question 15 how to work with these 
two models now at the same time 

SC: Two models meaning capitanst and socialist? 

VM: No, no We now have two models of econo- 
my. one growing and one stable and not desiring 
changes The problem 1s. how to work the two 
models at the same time harmontrously. 

As regards unemployment, I can say that there are 
a lot of different forms of work in the state sector, 
cooperative sector, individual labour. These will 
provide people with work anyhow 

As for the people who are not working now but 
are drawing ther salaries, they will have to change 
their attitude to work. 

We have a figure — 18. million people — working 
m the administration, Nikolai Ryzhkov, the head of 
our Government, said only two million of them are 
working in,the state government offices and 16 
million are working in the enterprises. Out of the 
18 million, 4 5 million are stenographers, etc , people 


‘producing nothing but working imn the services, They 
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are not even bureaucrats 

SC: Can we call them surplus labour? 

VM Yes, of course 

Now speaking about renting They, that 1s, those 
under rent or lease contract, produce sometimes the 
Same as those who are 1n production in the state 
Sector or collective farms but they divide the profit 
among fewer people. That 1s more productive, isn’t it? 
. I think the main problem ıs not just to do away 
with the people in the apparatus but to make the 
apparatus Work, function normally, to regulate it 
somehow, not just 1n words 


D 
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The main thing is to see that economic interests 
are in the forefront. 

SC: In his Krasnoyarsk speech Gorbachev has 
said that the next two to three years would be 
extremely crucial and difficult. This is course 
connected with the economy. But is ıt linked to the 
reduction of personnel in particular? 

VM: Reduction of personnel 1s one of the pro- 
blems but not the main problem. ; 

SC: Would you say the main problem is to adapt 
to new forms of economic management? 

VM Yes, definitely so. D : 





Crisis in Caucasus 
DEV MURARKA 
vcrsis situation without precedent now exists in the 


A Caucasus It has worsened to such an extent that on 
December 3 the Soviet government announced tough measures 
to bring tt under control Tt has more or less prohibited strikes 
and ordered the Ministries of Internal Affairs and Defence to 
put round-the-clock guards on power stations and lines, oil 
and gas installations, railway transport, water reservoirs, civil 
aviation and communication links and other key industrial 
installations Culprits, who indulge in sabotage, provocation 
or violence, will be punished severely 

The territorial dispute between Armenia and Azerbaijan 
over Nagorny-Karabakh, which has been going on since early 
this year, has intensified to such an extent that in Armenia 
refugees are pouring in from Azerbaijan, where violence 
against the Armenians has erupted once again An analogous 
process 1s pushing out the Azer: or Azerbaijanian , Muslims 
from Armenia, many of whom are being aur-lifted 

Moscow has been compelled to take serious view of the 
refugee problem thus created and on December 2 announced 
the setting up of a commission to render help to those fleeing 

All appeals from Moscow for passions to cool down have 
been in vam Even the preventive deployment of military 
units has not quite quelled the violence On the contrary, 
mob passions have become so high that ın one incident on 
November 22 three soldiers died and four were seriously 
injured by a mob in Azerbaijan In another incident, an 
Azer truck driver on the roads of Armenia was forced to halt 
and killed by the mob  Altogether 28 persons have been killed 
so far during the latest round of violence Incessant demons- 
trations and strikes have been going on throughout the two 
republics e 

All this has destroyed the basis of the long-proclaimed 
Soviet contention that the national problem, that ts, relations 
between different nationalitres, has been solved in the country 
Now it can be seen how the sins of Josef Stalin are visiting 
upon his distant successors Stalin brutally ignored or sup- 
pressed all national sentiments and rights within the Soviet 
Union But with the fear of repression gone, national grie- 
vances are surging back'to the surface, not always in a peace- 
ful manner They require radical new adjustments in outlook 
at every level This ıs not proving to be easy The growing 
conflict between the two communities in the two Caucasian 
republics has underlined this forcefully 

As in India such disputes are fuelled by religious or ethnic 
sentiments, which, when aroused by some imagined or real 
grievances, turn into mutual hatred and violence It 1s very 
difficult for any authority to control ıt even in big cities, but 
becomes almost impossible when it spreads to the countryside 
Curiously enough, hitherto the response of the Soviet autho- 
rities has been also very similar Apart from deployment of 
the military to contain the violence, basically only moral 
appeals are being issued to calm down the people, to urge 
them to behave sensibly In the Soviet case, however, there 
1f'also fat more emphasis on the economic damage being done 
to the country due to these tensions 

The roots of the conflict lie in antagonisms between the 
Armenians and the Turks inherited from the past centuries 
The Armenians are Christians and the Turks Muslims In 
history, the Armenians have been long oppressed by the Turks 
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and repeatedly massacred wholesale, most extensively in the 
genocides of 1895 and 1915 when they were virtually wiped 
out ın Turkish Armenia and central Anatolia Subsequently, 
after more fighting, only Eastern Armenia remained and Joined 
the Soviet Umon The Azeris are also Muslims, culturally 
and ethnically linked to the Turks and ın the past allies of 
Turkey Antagonism has also lain deep between them and 
the Armenians Not surprisingly the Armenians view the 
Turks and the Azeris through ‘‘a curtain of blood” 

The curse of the treaty of Moscow, signed between Soviet 
Russia and Turkey on March 16, 1921, and confirmed by the 
treaty of Kars on October 13, 1921, to which Armenia, Azer- 
baijan and Georgia also appended their signatures, still lies on 
Armenia <A Soviet historian, B A Borian, has called it. one 
of history’s most intolerable and unfavourable treaties It ıs 
this treaty which fixed Armenta’s unjust borders with Turkey, 
conceding much of Armenian territory to it, and allocated - 
Nakhichevan and Nagorny-Karabakh to Azerbayan The 
road to Nakhichevan lies through Nagorny-Karabakh, and 
Nakhichevan has a common frontier with another Muslim 
country, Iran In the mistaken belief that Turkey would be 
pro-Soviet under Kemal Ataturk, the Soviet leaders at the 
time, Lenin and Stalin, were anxious to appease the Turks 

However, Nagorny-Karabakh 1s overwhelmingly inhabited 
by the Armenians Until now they had remained an oppressed 
minority under Azerbaijan dispensation, denied cultural and 
educational rights Early this year, Armenians began demand- 
ing the incorporation of the territory into their republic and a 
powerful movement in support of this demand sprang up 
There was an immediate backlash 1n Azerbaijan, which ended 
in à small-scale massacre of the Armenians in February in 

Sumgait, an industrial city near Baku, the capital of Azerbaijan, 

This was brought under control, but the situation continued 
to be tense After much agitation. and economic dislocation 
In both republics, Nagorny-Karabakh was virtually taken 
under the umbrella of Moscow 1n July This did not satisfy 
the Armenians, but appeared to mollify the Azeris. Now 
violence has flared up again ` 

That the local leadership ın Armenia and Azerbai Jan has 
lost political control over the situation and others are exploit- 
ing nationalist passions and turning them into communal] 
violence became evident from the speech delivered at the 
Supreme Soviet session on -December 1 by Arkady Volsky. 
special representative of the Central Committee in Nagorny- 
Karabakh This was also reflected ın the decisions taken by 
a special meeting convened at the Central Committee to deal 
with the situation 

Moscow still remains adamant that there should be no 
change in the territorial status of Nagorny-Karabakh, at least 
so long as the unrest lasts . However, it senses the danger 
arising from the situation and has intensified the search for a 
poutoal way out 

e dispute, of course, 1s not between Moscow and 
republics, but between the two communities Nevertheless 
President Gorbachev has been put in an awkward position 
Both sides demand Justice from hum, thereby meaning partisan- 
ship with their viewpoint on the substantive issue of Nagorny- 
Karabakh But if he decides in favour of one or the other 
Gorbachev will be inevitably damned by the losing side A 

In the case of Azerbaijan, there 1s also considerable sympa- 
thy for its position among the vast Muslim population of 
Central Asta Yet, Gorbachev cannot allow the situation 
to drag on because then the conservatives could successfully 
accuse him of not maintaining law and order Indeed, they 
are already doing so by word of mouth 
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Sengupta : China's Transition 
(Conid. from page 12) 


efficiency and productivity and modernisation of 
existing production facilities rather than mere 
expansion of public sector investment in physical 
terms, ın other words, in achieving the goal of 
economie growth through increases 1n factor produc- 
tivity rather than the 1ncreases 1n the factory inputs. 
In that process, China will go on building up an 
efficient private sector while continuing its. relentless 
drive to make the dominant public sector more 
efficient and productive and will also go on selling 
more State enterprises and shares of other State 
enterprises to the workers, the public and even 
foreign business interests In a way China seems to 
be moving away from Lenin’s all-powerfull State and 
back to Marx’s social poly-centrism 


To sum up, the followings are the highlights of 
the current on-going economic reform programme: 


1 At the Experts’ Round Table on Enterprise 
Reform held by UN at Being (25-27 July, 1988), 
Rong Yen, Vice-Chairman of the Chinese 
National People’s Congress and other Chinese 
delegates openly announced China’s willingness 
to gradually open up the economy to competi- 
tion, market economy, 1ncentives and freemg of 
the economy from bureaucratic control and 
regulation They propose to increase the share of 
private sector to about 10 per cent in the next few 
years. 

2 The newly introduced Article 11 of the Consti- 
tution protects the lawful rights and interests of 
the private sector as a “complement to the 
socialist economy". 


3 Deletion of the right to strike from the Consti- 

' tution The Chinese feel that ın any enterprise 
owned by the whole people it 1s not necessary for 
the workers to resort to strike. 


4, The new Enterprise Law (Annexture) which 
came into effect on August 1, 1988 provide for 
a system of contract to be signed between the 
Government and the Factory Director who is 
either appointed by the government department 
while ascertaining the opinion of the workers 
or elected by the workers and approved by the 
government department. The Factory Director 
1s given the right to hire and fire freely. This 
contract gives him the authority to determine 
the number of workers in an enterprise and fix 
their wages, to arrange for supply of raw 
materials from other organisations on arm’s 
length basis, to fix price of finished goods, and 
to arrange marketing of additional products 
outside those which are purchased by the govern- 
ment m accordance with the mandatory plan 
approved by the government. Obstructing the 
Duector in discharge of his duties or any attempt 
to stop or obstruct production are penal offences 
involving severe penalities. 


5. A profit target 1s fixed between the départ- 
ment and the enterprise. If this target 1s not 


reached, the entire staff including the managers 
are required to make up for the deficiency by 
salary cuts according to certam ratio. When 
the target 15 reached, the Factory Director can 
give handsome bonus to the workers and also 
provide for a welfare reserve out of the profits 


6. A system of “internal unemployment" in an 
enterprise Workers declared as surplus on 
account of redundancy are given full salary for 
a few months and half salary for a few months 
thereafter Then, if they cannot get absorbed 
elsewhere through re-training and re-deployment, 
they are put on the Social Security List 


7. A newly passed Bankruptcy Law which 1s 
expected to come in force soon provide for 
closing down enterprises which have run into 
chronic bankruptcy with no hope of recovery. 


8. Open policy of encouragement of direct 
foreign investment 1n joint ventures with Chinese 
parties/private sectors and in 100 per cent 
foreign companies in special economic zones. 
China received US $ 6 billion foreign direct 
investment between 1979 and 1986 Interestingly, 
the authority to approve foreign investment 
proposals has recently been given to the pro- 
vincial governments and, even, some city councils 
like Shanghai This ıs a very significant measure 
of decentralization which has considerable 
lessons for India where such powers are centra- 
hzed in the Central Government at New Delhi. 
9. Introduction of the household responsibility 
system in agriculture and virtual disbanding the 
commune system except for statistical purposes. 
Agricultural price'is determined according to 
market 


10. Gradual lifung of price control by the 
Government and reliance on free competition 
among enterprises 1n competitive products 


11. Sale of small-scale 1ndustries through auction 
to private entrepreneurs and encouragement of 
small-scale entrepreneurship. The household 
units now number about 12 2 million, 


12. Gradual transfer of minority ownership in 
State enterprises first to employees through a 
scheme of stock option and, thereafter, to the 
public 


13. Starting of two Stock Exchanges at Beijing 
and Shanghai E 


14. Removal of party cadre units from enter- 
prises so as to strengthen management. _ 


15. China's 
staggering figure of US $ 45 billion. including, of 
course, exports to Hong Kong. This alongwith 
the rate of growth of net national income at 
8.7 per cent between 1979 and 1986 and the 
growth of GDP at 10.3 per cent per annum 
between 1983 and 1987 surely indicate the 
impressive growth performance in the Chinese 
economy since they embarked on the policy of 
de-regulation and increasing reliance on the 
market economy. @ 


exports have already reached a 
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Didactic Reverses 
PARVATRI 


AFTER watching an excellently 
produced programme on 
Delhi Doordarshan, on why 
Salman Rushdie’s Satanic Verses 
should or should not be banned, 
I've understood what 1t means to 
be part of a secular Society. 
Only a handful of people are 
worked up about being ‘secular’, 
an idea officially propogated to 
a diverse population of this 
country overthe past 40 years 
It lives rather uncomfortably 
with beliefs and creeds that have 
survived a few thousand years 
No one is clear about what it 
means, least of all the common 
man and woman on the street, 
and they are never interviewed 
on TV You would think, by 
now, all of us so-called intel- 
lectuals and  politicists have 
realised we are a microscopic 
portion of the population, which 
we are in a position to inform, 
guide, enlighten. It seems we 
only have apprehensions about 
how the majority would think, 
feel and react, and DD, as Amita 
Malik calls it, sees for itself 
only one role projecting PM 
Why ıs it that our high priests 
of Hindu, Muslim, Christian 
and other religions, do not get 
vehement about poverty and 
misery which affects their res- 
pective and collective folds? 
The cross-section of luminaries 


Vimal . Impressions 
(Contd from page 4) 


stomach on hearing the news of 
his execution in 1979 And it ıs 
common experience, when one 
Secs executions in movies, to be 
haunted by the scenes for weeks 
and months afterwards 

George Orwell put it well In 
his As / Please column he wrote 
in 1944, comparing descriptions of 
executions with “battle literature’, 
both of which are about death 
“The thing that I think very strik- 
Ing 1s that no-one, or no-one I can 


interviewed for the programme 
sounded to me like arm-chair 
do-gooders 

Granted, we have a volatile 
people, who at the drop of a 
stone will kill and burn each 
other But what have we done 
as a people after Partition, and 
every succeeding Hindu-Muslim 
rot? We are not talking of the 
dreams of an author, but facts 
GOI has a problem of main- 
taming religious harmony But 
who fans the flames of dis- 
harmony? Ordinary people? A 
few goondas? A few goondas with 
political clout? We’ll never know, 
because the findings of any 
commission set up to go into 
clashes between two communities 
are kept under wraps Itis also 
a fact that not many people 
think it ıs wise to go to the 
police for help, devoid of pro- 
per connections Even if you 
feel strongly enough to want to 
do something Alas! A satis- 
factory ending is only possible 
with a Bachchan in Hindi 
movies never in real life 

It’s not just a question of 
Satanic Verses It’s Hindu Manners, 
Religion and Customs written in 
the 18th century by Abbe Dubois 
that can be vehemently objected 
to by Hindus who take their 
customs seriously It’s Mem 
Kamp which roused a people to 


remember, ever writes of execu- 
tion with approval The dominant 
note 1s always horror Society 
apparently cannot get along with- 
out capital punishment .. and 
yet there 1s no one, when the 
pinch comes, who feels it right to 
kill another human being 1n cold 
blood I watched a man hanged 
once There was no question that 
everybody concerned knew this to 
bea dreadful, unnatural action 
I believe it 1s always the same — 
the whole jail, warders and priso- 
ners alike, ıs upset when there is 
an execution It is probably the 





a state of euphoria that finally 
ended. ın the Second World War 
It's Das Capital which no religion 
can tolerate. Why haven't we 
banned all these books also? 

At the bottom of all didactic 
reverses we have insecurity. A 
genuine fear that a people who 
read of their prophets being de- 
bunked (even through dream 
Sequences how Hindi filmi 
could you get Rushdie') may 
actually leave the fold! Verily 
the prophets lived in vain, for 
their beleivers cannot stand 
detractors, a mere couple of 
thousand years after the WORD! 

Who are their followers, and 
who are these leaders who are 
unable to take advantage of such 
detractors, to preach again of 
the kind of strengths one needs 
to face doubts, and emerge again 
a strong believer? 

It 1s this, the facing of the 
heretic, time and again, and van- 
quishing him through REASON, 
that gives religion its strength. 
You win some, you lose some. 
But those believers thou hast 
whose adoption tried, you truly 
grapple them to thy faith with 
hoops of steel 

Did we need to give Rushdie 
this kind of eminence just because 
we do not have enough Indian 
Muslims who will know how to 
demolish piffiing dreams? O 


fact that capital punishment 1s 
accepted as necessary, and yet 1 
is instinctively felt to be wrong, 
that gives so many descriptions 
of executions their tragic atmos- 
phere They are mostly written by 
people who have actually watched 
an execution and feel ıt to bea 
terrible and only partly compre- 
hensible experience which they 
want to record, whereas battle 
literature ıs largely written by 
people who have never heard a 
gun go off and think of a battle 
as a sort of football match in 
which nobody gets hurt” O 
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Brewing success, 
the Apeeyay way 







blend is simple. 
We put the special | 
entrepreneurial skills of 
the Apeejay Group to work. 
Infused fresh ideas for 
rejuvenation. 
Initiated progressive cost controls 
‘and financial management. ^ - 4 
Expanded and modernized factories. 
Rationalised sound agri-business 
practice. And the results 
are there for all to see. 


. Unprecedented growth. 
And prosperity. 
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^ - Assam Frontier Tea Limited. : 
, Empire Plantations (India) Limited. 
‘Singlo (India) Tea Company Limited. 
` ad Apecjay House, 15 Park Street, Calcutta 700 016 tay ` 
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| POLITICAL NoTEBOOK] 


The New Spirit 


THe events of the last one week have deeply moved world 
conscience 


THE devastating earthquake in Armenia in the morning of Decem- 
ber 7 inflicted terrible misery on the Soviet people in that republic. 
The quake was the strongest on record in Transcaucasia affecting a 
territory with a population of over 700,000, the death toll being 
anywhere between 50,000 and 100,000 i 

As the worst-hit areas -— Leninakan, Spitak, Kirovakan and 
Stepanavan — were reeling under the impact of the quake (with over 
80 per cent of all apartment houses and service and production 
facilities completely destroyed, several industrial projects including a 
textile mill, a magnetic product works and a bicycle factory put out 
of operation ın Leninakan; and the city of Spitak and most villages 
in Spitak district demolished altogether), Soviet President Mikhail 
Gorbachev cut short his stay 1n the US, postponed scheduled trips 
to the UK and Cuba, airdashed to Moscow and visited the affected 
areas with his wife on December 10 

International aid, manifesting the total dismantling of cold war 
barriers, poured in from different countries including the US Asa 
result till December 10 as many as 1500 persons had been saved, 
brought out of the debris 

Jt is most appropriate to find India too coming forward to extend 
all possible humanitarian help to the quake afflicted Armenians. 
THE speech of Yasser Arafat, Chairman of the Palestine Liberation 
Organisation (PLO), atthe special session of the UN General 
Assembly at Geneva on December 13, has further enhanced his 
global stature 

The decision to shift the venue of the special session from New 
York to Geneva, inthe light of the US administration's adamant 
refusal to grant visa to Arafat to participate in the deliberations of 
the UN wasin itself à blow to Tel Aviv and Washington which 
found themselves ın a situation of splendid isolation Arafat’s adop- 
tion at Geneva of a mature policy of peaceful coexistence based 
on Justice was yet another blow to the US propaganca against him 
dubbing him as a ‘terrorist’ 

His Geneva spaech has the potentiality of garnering support from 
a large body of liberals inside Israel (that has already begun) whose 
right to existence 1s fully accepted by the PLO today Thisis evident 
from the three-pronged Arafat initiative armed at (a) convening an 
international conference on the Middle East under UN supervision, 
(b) placing occupied Palestine under temporary UN supervision with 














deployment of international forces to protect the 
Palestinians and supervise Israeli withdrawal, 
(c) seeking a comprehensive settlement among the 
concerned parties including the newly proclaimed 
independent state of Palestine, Israel and other neigh- 
bours within the framework of the international 
peace conference on the basis of UN Resolutions 
242 and 338 

Arafats eloquence was atits best ‘‘Come,” he 
exhorted Israel, “let us make peace, cast away 
fearand intimidation, leave behind the spectre of 
the wars that have continuously raged in the furnace 
of this conflict for the past 40 years " And for his 
own people, his message was ““The dawn approaches 
Victory 1s at hand, I see the homeland in your holy 
stones I see the flag of our independent Palestine 
fluttering over the hills of our beloved homeland ” 


IF the concept of independent Palestine has acquir- 
ed a new dimension at Geneva, the Congolese capi- 
tal of Brazzaville witnessed the same day the sign- 
ing of a protocol that envisages freedom for Namı- 
bia and peace 1n Angola within the next few months 
The transition to Namibian independence is to begin 
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Electoral Reforms 
O.P. SABHARWAL 


[JNion Law Minister Shankaranand was not far wrong in 
describing the electoral reform measures incorporated in 

two legislative enactments placed by the Government before 
Parliament to be in the nature of aconsensus The most 
significant among these is the costitutional amendment to 
extend voting rights to the age group 18 to 21 — a measure 
which undoubtedly makes Indian democracy more forceful 
and deeper by bringing 1n as many as 47 million new youthful 
voters 

This particular measure has been under national discus- 
sion for long, but the Opposition parties gave the proposal 
a new boost by taking it up as a campaign point with an eye 
on their electoral appeal The ruling party has swiftly 
snatched away this initiative by bringing up the constitutional 
amendment conferring the right of suffrage on this segment of 
the youth Consensus there 1s, but who benefits from this 
extension of Indian democracy has yet to beseen Here we 
witness a healthy race between the Government and the 
Opposition for a worthy cause — that of electoral reforms 

This measure apart, the electoral reforms mooted by the 
Government contain several significant proposals though their 
impact will depend on the throughness and objectivity with 
which they are carried out This is specially so in regard to 
the proposed registration of political parties By itself the 
proposal 1s without the odium that such moves have 1n coun- 
tries where military regimes use them for curbing Opposition 
parties The Opposition has some cause for the fears expres- 
sed as to how the move would be implemented However, 
the concept of political parties functioning within the political 
framework of the Indian Constitution 1s justified and timely 
In fact, the present measure does not go far enough in putting 
parties based on religious obscurantism and separatism to be 
beyond the pale of the electoral framework The idea of 
separating religion and politics and banishing politics based 
ou communal hatred from the electoral arena could have been 
mecorporated here with greater throughness 

Other features of the reforms — introduction of electronic 
voting machines, stringent penalties against booth capturing, 
action against impersonation — have generally been based on 
agreed concepts emerging from protracted national debates 


from April 1, 1989 and an estimated 50,000 Cuban 
troops are to pull out of Angola within 27 months 

The signing of this protocol—that stipulates the 
conclusion of a trilateral treaty ın New York on 
December 22—by Angola, Cuba and South Africa 
1s a victory of international pressure on Pretoria 
which had backed out of the talks on December 3 
but had to return to the negotiating table on learn- 
ing that its refusal to accept peace in southern 
Africa would result 1n stiff sanctions 

That pressure 1s now expected to be redoubled to 
force Pretoiià to dismantle apartheid and release 
South African freedom fighter Nelson Mandela 


THE world in the last one week witnessed a new 
spirit of global cooperation in a bid to overcome 
the consequences of the colossal tragedy that the 
Armenians suffered The same spirit of global co- 
operation —magnified 1n Gorbachev’s address at the 
UNO—can ensure the victory of peace, liberty and 
justice 1n the Middle East and southern Africa as the 
advances recorded by the peace forces in those 
regions clearly indicate 
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But the way they have been put forward has the impress of 
a hasty presentation, lacking careful thought on their effec- 
tive implementation Even so, they are welcome since they 
leave room for improvements based on experience One of 
the measures which has been debated since long — the intro- 
duction of a photo-identity card for voters — has been left in 
an intangible form That would be dangerous keeping in 
mind what happened 1n this regard in Pakistan If this very 
important action has to be implemented for the next general 
elections, ıt must be given effect immediately since all 
sections of the vast populace must have adequate time to 
acquire the photo-identity cards There cannot be impromp- 
tu action inimplementing this measure depending on the 
whims of the ruling party or parties ın the States or at the 
Centre 

The reforms, as they are, leave out one of the most signifi- 
cant areas of electoral malady in this country, namely, the 
impact of money power ın the elections This 1s no doubt a 
complex aspect and would have to be gone into with care 
But its importance tn a country with a poor populace 1s far 
too big to be ignored for long 

The political climate being what it 1s, even the best of 
actions are subject to diverse interpretations Thus, the 
sudden and quick action taken by the Centre to bring up the 
electoral reforms, in the backdrop of a guessing game on the 
timung of the next elections, has given rise to a new spate of 
deimeations True, the reports of snap elections have been 
ended But now talk has begun of the prospect of holding 
the next elections on schedule Can the Election Commission 
implement all the changes — and they are vast in terms of 
revision of electoral rolls by themselves — carry out the pro- 
posed reforms in time, as per the schedule, that is, by 
October 1989? Much will depend on the admunistrative 
efficiency and the machinery at the disposal of the Election 
Commission The onus rests largely with the Centre The 
thinking 1s, therefore, Justified that the timing of the next 
general elections will be firmed up once the Centre makes up 
its mind This could. be known definitely after the Tamil 
Nadu, Nagaland and Mizoram polls O 
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"Tue Congress-I’s decision to go it alone in next 

month's Tamil Nadu assembly poll has opened 
up fresh-speculations about the shape of things to 
come in that State as wellas in the country as.a 
whole 

After the imposition of President's. Rule in the 
State in January last, it was soon evident that a 
fairly large number of Congress-I leaders ın Tamil 
Nadu were keen on delinking their party from any 
alliance with one or the other of the two Dravida en- 
tities — the AIADMK or the DMK. That approach 
meant break with the practice followed by the 

... Congress since the 1971 general elections when the 
understanding alternately with the DMK and the 

AIADMK became the cornerstone of the Con- 

gress-I’s_ election strategy — with the Congress 

backing them in the State assembly and they, in 
turn, backing the Congress in the Lok Sabha. 

With the death of M G Ramachandran last year, 
this cosy arrangement was put into jeopardy as the 
AIADMK got split into two groups — one led by 
MGR’s widow Janaki and the other by the 
AIADMK glamour star Jayalalitha. It was at this 
stage that one noticed a new trend emerging within 
the ranks of the Congress-I, that 1s, a break with 
the past and that the Congress I must keep clear 
of these alliances and go‘it alone even if ıt meant a 
loss of a few seats 

s This trend became more emphatic as weeks 
passed, as it was largely fuelled by the fact that 
Congress-I President Rajiv Gandhrs meetings in 
Tamil Nadu were attracting huge crowds On top 
of that, there grew an impression ın the Congress-T 
circles that the President's Rule had brought per- 
ceptible improvement in the functioning of the 
administration, particularly when compared with 
the maladmunistration that prevailed in the last 
phase of MGR's Chief Miunistership. The cal- 
culation throughout has been that the Governor 
representing the Centre, his performance would 
bring dividends to the ruling party at the Centre, 
that ıs, the Congress-I itself. 

Excited by these prospects, Rajiv Gandhi stepped 
up the election campaign with hi-fi demagogy about 
the Congress-I being ready to liberate Tamil Nadu 
from two-decades of ''Dravidian misrule” and 
re-establish “the golden years under Kamaray’’. 

This was a rather cheap tub-thumping opportu- 
nism which mighteboomerang on the Congress-I 
Jater on. For one thing, the Congress-I leadership 
even before the party split in 1969 never extolled 
Kamaraj’s virtues, least of all his stewardship of 
Tamil Nadu affairs Rather, most of his lieutenants 
were conspicuouly sidelined for years, Jf Rajiv 
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Gandhi now is honestly interested in extolling 
Kamaray’s achievements, he should ın all honesty 
have made it clear that in his opinion the rift 
between the Indira Congress and Kamaraj was 
unfortunate. It 1s worth reminding ourselves that 
within a few months of her becoming Prime 
Minister ın January 1966 largely with the help of 
Kamaraj, Indira Gandhi and her faithful flock had 
done all they could to run him down though he was 


* then the party President. 


Secondly, Rajiv Gandhi’s attack on Dravidian 
misrule hardly fits in with his extrolhng M G. 
Ramachandran even after his death last year. It 
1s worth recalling that Bharat Ratna was conferred 
posthumously on MGR Surely that was not pro- 
posed by Rajiv Gandhi's Government in a fit of 
absentmindedness. When Bharat Ratna was 
conferred on a person of the calibre of MGR, many 
eyebrows were raised, and it was regarded as a 
thoroughly opportunist move on the part of the 
Congress-I to gain the AIADMK '’s electoral support 
by devaluing the highest award 1n the land 

Thirdly, it hardly behoves the Prime Minister of 
India to indulge in running down Dravidianism. One 
wonders 1f Rajiv Gandhi could comprehend that an 
overdose of anti-regionalism can be a form of paro- 
chialism as there 1s every danger of his being regarded 
as a North Indian Hindi chauvinist berating the 
Dravidian psyche of the South. 

Fourthly, it 1s rather odd for the Congress-I Presi- 
dent to lecture on musrule in the South when his 
party 1s holding on to office 1n say Bihar where there 
1$ no semblance of governance at all-in the greater 
part of the State. 

While one has to take note of the healthy dislike 
of younger leaders of the Tamil Nadu Congress-I to 
hitching their party wagon to the DMK or the 
AIADMK, the point to note 1s that the idea of coali- 
tion has not been abandoned at all by the Congress- 
I High Command. The bargaining behind the scene 
with the Jayalalitha faction did not fructify because 
the terms of thé. deal could not be settled In fact, 
it 1s still on the cards that some understanding might 
be reached 1f Jayalalitha brings down her terms. On 
her part, Jayalalitha has some problem of forming 
an alliance with the Congress-I as Rayiv’s anti- 
Dravidianism must be repugnant to her widespread 
fan clubs on whom she depends to fétch her votes 
at the hustings. A section of the Congress-I still 
hopes that after the poll, their party can again woo 
Jayalalitha and form a coalition — a prospect which 
appears very dim at the moment. 


It isin this background that one has to take into 
account certain moves for a rapprochement between 
the two AIADMK factions — led by Janaki and 
Jayalalitha respectively. If they can overcome the 
mutual allergies, such an alliance would certainly be 
a formidable combine which can smash up the Con- 
gress-I leaders’ dream of coming to power m Tamil 
Nadu. 

The Congress-I leaders also hoped to rope in the 
Vanniya community votes by placating their leaders 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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PAKISTAN 
ppe 


New Responsibilities 


The following is a write-up 
on the post-election scene m 
Pakistan that appeared in the 
Lahore weekly Viewpoint on 
November 24, 1988. —Editor 


pR Eyvar — after much unwan- 
ted delay of the political 
process in Pakistan bringsa new 
set of responsibilities to all those 
in a position to guide the coun- 
try along its future course The 
Federal Government, with Presi- 
dent Ghulam Ishaq Khan now 
has a vital 
role to play in arranging for 
the transition through the orderly 
transfer of power to a represen- 
tative government Regrettably, 
except for the PPP in Sind, no 
party has gamed an absolute 
majority in any other assembly 
Anyhow, at the Centre the 
Government must, in keeping 
with unchallengable democratic 
norms, call upon the leader of 
the largest party ın the National 
Assembly to form the govern- 
This decision 1s dictated 


by the letter and spirit of the 
Constitution, as well 
political morality and well-estab-3 
lished democratic S; 
Clearly, the PPP leader, Benazir 
Bhutto, should be invited to 
form the new Government of 
Pakistan In this matter, the 
President really has no other 
choice unless the PPP leader fails 
to gain a vote of confidence or 
a combination of parties can 
demonstrate on the floor of the 
House that it has mustered a 
clear majority In the provinces, 
the Governors should summon 
the Assemblies to elect the Chief 
Ministers as prescribed in the 
Constitution. 


Further, 1f other factors are to 
influence the President's choice, 
the fact that the PPP is the only 
party which enjoys political sup- 
port in all provinces gives its 
claim to power additional 
strength, smce this will help 
build bridges between the Fede- 
ration and the provinces, while 
the fact that a large number of 
independent political leaders have 
urged the President to take this 
step should help him to do the 
right thing. And he and his 
advisers should not try to shut 
their eyes to the grave con- 


sequences for the country if a 


as byd Econtrary decision is taken im this 


matter. 


practice * + Our political parties must now 


try to follow the example set by 
the electorate Their leaders 
should keep in mind that they 
owe it to the people of Pakistan 
to conduct themselves 1n a 
manner that wil ensure the 
country's orderly pohtical pro- 
gress The democratic parties, 
most of them grouped in the 
MRD, have cause for special 
satisfaction, because the struggle 
they had undertaken long years 
ago has culminated in the com- 
pletion of a reasonably free and 
fair general election. These 
parties must, of course, accept 
and also study the people’s 
verdict, seeking only legal redress 
where the poll has been distorted 
by unlawful manipulation and 
malpractices 
They should honestly admit 
that if in some places the election 
results did not favour the MRD 
parties more decisively, they have 
only themselves to blame The 
moral of the November elections 
for them 1s that by each party 
asking for too much, they have 
severally and collectively received 
(Continued on page 34) 
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Impressions Thirty-four years ago, in October 1954, Jawaharlal Nehru visited 
China On his return, he wrote a note carrying his impressions of 
of that visit. This note was circulated to the Chief Ministers and Cabinet 
° Ministers, In view of the renewed interest on China in this country, 
Visit Mainstream is reproducing it on the-occaston of Prime Minister 
i Rajiv Gandhi’s visit to China next week. 

This note by Jawaharlal Nehru is taken from Letters to Chief 
to Ministers 1947-1964, Volume 4 — 1954-1957; Jawaharlal Nehru 
Memorial Fund, Rs 200; General Editor. G Parthasarathi with whose 

China kind permission it is reproduced here. ——Editor 


JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 


perms my visit to China, I had a number of talks with the Chinese leaders I had long talks with 
Premier Chou En-lai separately I also had’ joint talks with Chairman Mao Tse-tung and his principal 
colleagues, viz , Vice-Chairman Chu Teh, Chairman of the Standing Committee of the Peoples’ Congress, 
Liu Shao-chi, Premier Chou En-la1, Vice-Chairman Soong Ching-ling (Madame Sun Yat-sen), Vice- 
Premier Chen Yen and the Chinese Ambassador 1n India. On our side in these joint talks, we had our 
poet General, NR Pillai, and our Ambassador 1n Peking, N Raghavan We both had interpreters 
with us d 

2 I met separately the principal Ministers dealing with economic and financial policy and the Five 
‘Year Plan Also Ministers dealing with land problem and flood control i 

3 All these talks were through interpreters Chairman Mao and most of his colleagues did not under- 
stand English at ail Premier Chou En-lai understood English a little and occasionally said a word or two 
m English, but his knowledge of English was limited Madame Sun Yat-sen, of course, knew Enghsh well 
and I had a separate direct talk with her also : 

4 I met large numbers of other leading personalities mcluding the Dalai Lama, the Panchen Lama 
and scientists, medical men, engineers, people connected with cultural affairs, some representatives of 
nationalities, educationists, actors and actresses My talks with these groups were brief and usually took 
place 1n big receptions. í 

5 Our talks covered a large range of s@bjects. I was ınterested in the finances and economic mmpli- 
cations of the Five Year Plan. Ido not, however, propose to deal here with these talks regarding financial 
and economic matters as 1t was not possible for me to get a full grasp of these rather complicated subjects. 
I was promised a full note on these matters which I have not yet recerved I might mention here that the 
Chinese budget for this year amounted to about: Revenue — 4,500 million US dollars, and Expenditure 
over 5,000 million US dollars There was thus a deficit of 500 million US dollars. I was told that during 
the two previous years there had been considerable surpluses and the present deficit was covered by them 
The chief sources of income were the turn-over tax and profits from State undertakings. Income from 
land was inconsiderable It should be remembered that China is very much a unitary and centralized 
State, so that the budget was for the whole of China : 

6 My discussions about flood control and cultural matters were also interesting 

7 The real discussions were with Premier Chou En-la1 and Chairman Mao and party. Although we 
talked about a large variety of subjects, I shall refer here only to some principal points that arose in the 
course of these discussions z 8 

8 Chairman Mao referred to the age-old association as well as to the new friendship between China 
and India Both countries were struggling for peace They had more or less common experiences in 
recent history and both countries needed peace to reconstruct their economies as both were industrially 
backward The Chairman considered that India was industrially somewhat more advanced But both 
countries were in this respect backward and had large populations Industrial development had to be 


achieved quickly in both. Given peace, 1t might take China about four Five Year Plans, 1e , 20 years or 
so, to become an industrial country with foundations laid for a socialist economy China, therefore, was ` 


anxious for peace But some countries, notably USA, were obstructing this process. USA was oceupy- 
ing, or helping in the occupation, not only of Formosa, but many islands very near the Chinese 
mainland. There was bombardment of the Chinese mainland from these islands and air-raids were 
frequently carried out Durmg the past two years, there had been air-dropping in the Chinese mainland 
not only of groups of men, but also of wireless transmitters and other equipment Many of such groups 
had been rounded up and caught. Most of them consisted of Chinese Kuomintang agents, but there 
were some Americans also among them 

9. China was not a threat to any country and wished to live 1n peace with all other countries, But the 
USA did not permit her to do so and even brought pressure to bear upon England, France, and other 
countries to prevent them from co-operating with China. 
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là. The question of Formosa or the other islands occupied by Formosan troops was not discussed by 
me. Butit was made clear to me that great importance was attached by the Chinese Government to this 
issue of Taiwan and, even more so, to the islands of the mainland, and the interference with normal coastal 
trade and attacks on the mainland ` 

11. Some reference was made to the Manila treaty and Chairman Mao pointed out that this treaty was 
the result of the American reaction to the Geneva Agreement The American Government did not like 
that Agreement and wanted to come in the way of peaceful settlements 

12. Reference was also made to the five principles which, had been included in the joint declarations 
issued by India and China and Burma and China It was agreed that if these principles were agreed to 
by other countries and acted upon by all of them, this would go a long way 1n removing tensions and fears. 

13. I agreed to this and pointed out that there was no doubt that there was a certain amount of fear in 
the minds of the smaller nations in Asia of China. That fear might have no basis, but the fact remained 
that there was that fear Some of these countrtes were perhaps also afraid of India. It was essential, 
therefore, that this fear and suspicion should be removed In the past both the Chinese and Indian peoples 
had spread out to countries in South East Asia and there were considerable populations of overseas Chinese 
and overseas Indians ; 

14. Chairman Mao agreed that these fears must be removed and nothing should be done which might 
cause apprehension to these countries 

15 In this connection reference was made, especially, to the Chinese overseas and to the question of 
their nationality I was assured, what I had been told previously, that the Chinese Government wanted to 
settle this question in co operation with the countries concerned There were some difficulties 1n dealing 
with it as a whole. They proposed, therefore, to deal with it separately for each country The Prime 
Minister of Burma, U Nu, would be visiting China soon and they would discuss this matter with him. - 
Later, they would discuss this with Indonesia. Their general approach was that the Chinese abroad should 
choose their nationality, that is, whether they would continue as Chinese nationals or become nationals of 
the country they livedin There should be no dual nationality. It seemed to me that while this point 
was quite clear in the minds of the Chinese leaders, they had some appiehensions lest any step that they 
might take might be to the advantage of the Formosa Government. Hence this caution in approach and 
the separate approaches. li f 

16. The Chinese leaders repeatedly assured me that they dıd not want war and that they were prepared 
to co-operate with every country and have diplomatic relations with it, even though that country was Oppos- 
ed to them They mentioned, in this connection, particularly Thailand and the Philippines Which, they 
pointed out, were completely under the influence of the USA This itself was evidence of the Chinese 
desire to live at peace with other countries. These countries, I wag told, accused China of thinking in terms 
of aggression, but did not respond to the Chinese offer to establish improved relations, China was prepared 
to issue joint statements onthe basis of the five principles with other countries This would rule out 
aggression as well as internal interference. 

17. Reference was made by me especially to this internal interference through local Communist parties. - 
I was assured that China did not wish to interfere in any way with local affairs. 

18. Chairman Mao dealt at some length with the past two World Wars and their revolutionary conse- 
quences He pointed out that China had no atom bombs or any equipment of the latest type But the 
US and the USSR had both. Ultimately it was the people who would count and who would be the 
deciding factors. He pointed out that the experience of both the World Wars was that the countries who 
Started the war were defeated and those who were on the defence won Another consequence was revolutions 
in some countries and the freedom of some colonial countries Thus, if unfortunately another World War 
took place, disastrous as 1t might be, it would lead to the defeat of the aggressors and possibly other 
revolutionary changes might take place He was not afraid of a war if it came, but he did not want it 
because of its disastrous consequences to the world and because it would come 1n the way of developing 
their countries. 

19 I was not fully in agreement with Chairman Mao’s analysis, but I entirely agreed with him that war 
must be avoided and every step which might lead to war should also therefore be avoided 

20. My talks with Premier Chou En-lai covered larger ground He referred also to the United. States 
policy which came in the way of peace and created tense situations ın the Far East. "Why," he asked 
“was America so aggressive and what was her motive in carrying on these aggressive activities ın the Far 
East?" I replied that I did not think that the American people wanted war but undoubtedly they were 
afraid of Communist aggression and wanted to take action to protect their interests Premier Chou did not 
quite agree with me and said that America's policy was an expansionist policy He referred to the military 
aid given to Pakistan which had nothing to fear from China. or the Soviet Union. America, according to 
him, wanted to bully weaker nations and rule the world 

21. I pointed out to Premier Chou that this was exactly what some countries 1n the West said about | 
Soviet imperialism and communism endangering the peace of Europe and the world. They said also that 
Communists did not want war because they thought they could get everything without war, that is by 
infiltration and other tactics , 

22. Premier Chou said that this was absurd China had already made a declaration of five principles 
and revolution could not be imported from outside. He referred to the Kuomintang forces on the Burmese 
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borders and said that China would have been justified in attacking them as they were creating trouble on 
the Chinese side But the Chinese Government realized the difficulties of the Government of Burma and 
wanted to be friendly to them Therefore, they desisted from any activity against the Kuomintang troops 
there 

23. I referred to Chinese maps which still showed portions of Burma and even of India as if. they were 
within Chinese territory. So far as India was concerned, I added, we were not much concerned abont this 
matter because our boundaries were quite clear and were not a matter for argument But many people took 
advantage of these old maps and argued that China had an aggressive intent or else why continue to use 
these maps In Burma also this caused apprehension. 

24 Premier Chou replied that these maps were old ones and China had not done any surveying to draw 
new maps Their boundaries even with Mongolia and the Soviet Union were still not clearly demarcated 
and there were discrepancies I pointed out that this might be so So far as India was concerned, I repeated, 
there was no doubt about our boundaries and I was not worried about them But I woundered how China 
would feel if a part of Tibet had been shown as part of India in our maps 

25. I referred also to the case of K.I Singh, a Nepalese national, who had rebelled against his 
Government and who, according to reports, had been given encouragement in China. This kind of thing 
created apprehensions 1n the minds of Asian countries. Premier Chou riplied that KJ Singh crossed into 
Chinese territory with some other men 1n possession of rifles and ammunition According to international 
custom, China disarmed them and gave them asylum Nothing more was done He referred in this 
connection to the intention ofthe Dalai Lama at one time to go to India The Indian Ambassador 
had told the Chinese Government then that if the Dalat Lama came to India and sought asylum, they 
could not refuse this and they would treat him with courtesy but would not encourage any political 
activities on his part As a matter of fact, the Dalai Lama did not go to India but some of his relatives 
did go there and had been given asylum. The Chinese Government did not mind this In K I Singh’s 
case, the Chinese Government had given him asylum and he would not be allowed to take part 1n any 
political activity against his country. 

26. Premier Chou asked me questions about Nepal and various other countries He referred to his 
invitation to the Indonesian Prime Minister to come to China. The Indonesian Prime Minister had. expresed 
the wish that Premier Chou should first go to Indonesia This was not possible for some time as he was 
very busy with important work, more especially as he had been absent for a long time in Geneva and 
elsewhere. Premier Chou was particularly interested in foreign influences at work in various countries of 
Asia, more especially American influences. He referred especially to pressure brought upon them to join 
the so-called South East Asia Defence Organisation. He referred to Thailand also and said that they were 
anxious to have normal relations with it. ` 

27 Premier Chou also asked me about my visit to Indo-China and the position there. 

28 Premier Chou referred to Korea. He was anxious that something should be done to settle the 
Korean problem He thought thata conference should be held soon to consider this and that the old 
Geneva Conference should be enlarged for this purpose by adding neutral Asian countries, 

29 I said that I agreed that we must pursue methods to arrive at a settlement ın Korea and a conference 
for this purpose would be necessary But such a conference should be held at the right time when some ideas 
about a settlement were clearer. Merely to have a conference without such ideas might lead again to a 
deadlock Meanwhile, ıt was important that we should not allow the situation ın Korea to deteriorate. 

30. We discussed India-China relations and the exchange of technical personnel, books, periodicals, etc. 
Also an agreement about air services. It was agreed that there should be a reciprocal arrangement for 
an Indian air service at a Chinese port, probably Canton This matter was to be discussed further through 
diplomatic channels. 

31 I referred to certain difficulties of pilgrims going to Tibet Premier Chou agreed to look into this 
matter and to remove such difficulties. He also agreed to the supply of silk cocoons to Kashmir and sug- 
gested our sending an expert to select the varieties. 

32 He informed me about the Chinese desire to have diplomatic relations with Nepal. I told him that 
the Nepalese Government had kept us informed of this The King of Nepal had been ill and had gone to 
Switzerland for treatment On his return, they would no doubt take up this matter. So far as we were 
concerned, we would welcome friendly relations between Nepal and China. 

33. I gave him a brief outline of recent Nepalese history and how previously Nepal was far from inde- 
pendent, that ıs, before India became independent. There was no interference in internal matters, but 
otherwise the United Kingdom was the suzerain power. Independent India had accepted the full indepen- 
dence of Nepal and had not claimed some of the rights that Britain had exercised. But the two countries 
had agreed that their foreign policies should be co-ordinated It was clear that India had a special position in 
Nepal and it became necessary, therefore, for their foreign policies to be in line with each other. India did 
not approve of foreign intervention in Nepal in any way. As for Nepal and China, it was desirable that 
they should settle such problems as existed ın regard to Tibet The question of diplomatic representation 
could probably be dealt with by the Chinese Ambassador in Delhi also bemg accredited to Kathmandu. 
I pointed out that Nepal was passing through grave internal difficulties and we wanted to help her to get 
over them and not add to these difficulties. 

34. Premier Chou asked me about the Afro-Asian Conference. I told him that we had agreed on the 
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principle of it but had not decided the details and that we were likely to meet soon at Djakarta to consider 
this matter. Premier Chou welcomed the idea and it was evident from his talk with me that he would like 
China to be invited to it. 


35. I have given a brief summary of our talks. These talks both with Chairman Mao and Premier Chou 
were frank and friendly. We did not discuss the theories or ideology underlymg our respective political 
and economic structures We knew that they were different and yet there was much 1n common in the 
work of both the countries and many of our problems were similar. We entirely agreed that we should 
respect each other's viewpoints and without interference co-operate in dealing with our problems. More 
especially we should co-operate in the maintenance of peace in Asia and the world at large. 


36. Essentially our problems were alike that ıs vast countries and populations, chiefly agricultural, with 
low standards of living, and the necessity to raise these standards by industrialization and agricultural 
reform Even in regard to floods, we had similar problems Our approach to the solution of these 
problems was not the same and yetthere was much in common with it and we could profit by 
a other's experience, provided always there was a friendly approach and no interference with each 
other. 


37. I received an extraordinarily cordial welcome everywhere in China. This was not only an official 
welcome but a popular welcome also in which millions joined. I was greatly impressed by it It was clear 
to me that this welcome represented something more than political exigency It was almost an emotional 
upheaval representing the basic urges of the people for friendship with India. 


38. I have no doubt at all that the Government and people of China desire peace and want to concen- 
trate on building up their country during the next decade or two 


39 Isaw many of the famous sights of Peking and elsewhere. I visited their steel plants in Manchuria ^ 
to which a new addtion had been made with Soviet help This was a fine addition rapidly constructed. I 
also visited Dairen, their port and ship-building yard, and various factories 


40. Chairman Mao told me that they lacked technicians and that they were receiving a great deal of help 
from Soviet technicians which he welcomed These technicians came for limited periods, trained the 
Chinese and went away There were no political or other strings attached. In their recent agreement with 
the Soviet Government, the Soviet had undertaken to put up 141 major enterprises in China as a part of 
the Five Year Plan. 
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4 Ì would add that I hardly saw the villages of China and my impressions were gathered entirely from 
the big cities I visited Peking, Canton, Shanghai, Nanking, Hankow, Mukden, Anshan and Dairen. The 
major impression I got was of a country smoothly running with enormous potential strength which was : 
being translated gradually into actual strength. The people I saw ın the cities looked wellclad and well-fed, 
and I noticed no depression ın face or demeanour Young men and girls and childien were particularly in 
evidence and they were a pleasant-looking crowd, jolly and full of enthusiasm Undoubtedly there is a great 
deal of regimentation as ıt is called. Their discipline was remarkable. But I would say that the Chinese have 
always been a more or less disciplined people. The shops appeared to be full of goods There were 
thousands of small privately-owned shops There were some big State-owned department stores. These 
were also full of various kinds of goods, though luxury articles were notin evidence. These department 
stores were crowded with literally thousands of persons 

42. Another impression that I gathered was of the essential Chineseness of almost everybody I met, 
from leaders to the public Few persons know foreign languages. Everything 1s done 1n Chinese. Chinese 
art and cultural activities were encouraged and there was a great deal of pride in China's great past and 
cultura] accomplishments Chairman Mao, in thecourse of his talks with me, referred on two or three 
occasions to some lines of a Chinese poet of a thousand years ago. 

43. I visited Chinese operas of the old style Ialso saw a modern play of a propagandist nature. 

44. I did not sense the presence of any fear among the Chinese. They had plenty of self-confidence and 
self-assurance. 

45 It must be remembered that the Chinese passed through 40 years’ of revolution, war-lords, civil war, 
Japanese invasion and the World War During this period, they had no peace or security The mere coming 
of peace and security 1s a tremendous blessing for the people now The feeling that they are strong and 
united and playing an 1ndependent part in the world adds to their self-esteem. 

46. I could not help feeling during my visit to China, even more than I have done before, how com- 
pletely irrelevant was the idea that this great nation could be ignored or bypassed The idea of not allow- 
ing them to function in the United Nations appeared fantastic. The time has passed when they can be 
injured much by this policy. It 1s the rest of world that is more likely to suffer from it 

47 I paid brief visits to Vientiane in Laos, Hanoi and Saigon, and Phnom Penh in Cambodia. I also 
visited the famous ruins of Angkor Vat. In all these places I met prominent personalities 

48 The person who impressed me most was Dr Ho Chi Minh of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam, 
who came to see me at Hanoi. Hanoi had passed into his hands just five days previous to my arrival. 
This was a peaceful and very disciplined transfer from the French to the Viet Minh Dr Ho Ch: Minh 
impressed me as an unusually frank, straight-forward and likeable person Although he has been engaged 
1n a war for seven years against the French, he was the very reverse ofa warlike person He struck me 
as a man of peace and good will. He did not say a word against the French to me. Indeed, he expressed 
his desire for co-operation with the French and even to be associated with the French Union, provided his 
country had complete independence. He mentioned the relationship of India with the Commonwealth 
and Ere me for further particulars about it. It was evident that Viet Minh was well-organized and 
discipline t 

49. South Vietnam produced a completely opposite effect on me. The whole place seemed to beat 
sixes and sevens with hardly any dominant authority The Prime Minister and his Generals were opposed 
to each other. There were three private armies of some kind of semi-religious sects. Foreign represen- 
tatives apparently also pulled in different directions. It was generally estimated that if there was a vote 
now, 90 per cent or more of the population would vote for Viet Minh What would happen a year or 
two later, one could not say. 

50 Laos also appeared to be a sleepy and rather depressing place There was a good deal of French 
influence there still and the International Commission was facing rather difficult problems. 

51. Cambodia was somewhat different. It could be considered more or less independent although 
there were one or two issues still to be settled with the French The International Commission had 
completed the greater part of its labours and the Joint Commission of the two parties had finished its 
work The young king (Nordom Sihanouk — Ed) 1s popular and 1s a bright and agreeable person. But 
it was said that he wasn the hands of a palace clique. Some of his high-placed officers told me that 
unless the king got the support of some prominent leaders who stood for far-reaching political and economic 
reforms, the future was not happy. 

52 Premier Chou En-lai asked me as to whether we were going to recognize these Indo-China States. 
I told him that for all practical purposes we were dealing with them, either through tne International 
Commission or otherwise as 1f we had recognized them. We intended sending Consuls-General to them. 
For the present, we did not intend going any further because of our delicate position as Chairman of the 
three International Commissions. 

53. Since my talk with Premier Chou En-lai, I passed through Cambodia and I felt that the case of 
Cambodia was somehat different from the others and we might perhaps go a little further in our relations 
with that State. We are considering this matter now. 


Jawaharlal Nehru 
November 14, 1954 
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Gorbachev's Agenda for Global Peace 


C. RAJA MOHAN 


qus West has condemned itself to be continually 
surprised by Soviet leader Mikhail Gorbachev. 
He has done it againin New York by announcing 
the partial withdrawal of Soviet troops from Eastern 
Europe and a unilateral cut in Soviet armed forces 
by 10 per cent. It had been argued by this writer 
that Gorbachev’s strategy of restructuring internatio- 
nalrelations demanded a major initiative in. New 
York The only problem, ıt was noted, was the 
opposition of the Soviet military to unilateral cuts. 
Gorbachev's decision to cut troops and equipment, 
and the resignation of the Chief of the Soviet Gene- 
ral staff, Marshall Serger Akhromeyev, confirm this 
analysis. By unveiling the new disarmament initia- 
tive, Gorbachev has demonstrated at once hus 
enduring commitment to the demulitarisation of 
international relations and his supreme authority 
over the domestic debate on a new security policy 
The Western leaders have to blame themselves for 
being repeatedly upstaged by Gorbachev. Despite 
ae 
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an army of Kremlinologists and billions of dollars 
spent on gathering intelligence on the Soviet Union, 
they seem incapable of understanding Gorbachev’s 
new thinking The ideological blinkers of the cold 
war have prevented the strategic thinking 1n the West 
from recognising the simple and open logic of 
Gorbachev The West sought to downplay and 
dismiss the New York visit of the Soviet President 
The Americans were haughty enough to proclaim 
the New York meeting between Gorbachev, Reagan 
and Bush as a non-summit. They were scoffing at 
suggestions of serious negotiations in New York. 
But Gorbachev had not gone to New York to 
bargain, only to announce unilateral decisions. The 
Western countries had thus fully set themselves up 

for an unsettling new initiative by Gorbachev 
The central thrust of the Soviet leader's speech at 
the UN related to conventional disarmament. The 
plan involves the reduction of the Soviet troops by 
500,000, withdrawal of 50,000 troops and 5,000 
tanks from East Germany, Czechoslovakia, and 
Hungary, withdrawal of forces from Mongolia, 
reduction of equipment by 10,000 tanks, 8,000 
(Contd on page 29) 
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Gandhi on Poverty and Employment 


J.D. SETHI 
OF the five billion people living in the world about 
one billion are identified as poor on a rather 

restricted definition Another one billion and a half 
live on subsistance Jevel, that 1s, the level which 1s a 
little above the poverty line There are not more 
than a billion who may be said to have most of their 
needs satisfied in general half the people live in 
economic poverty of one type or another 

The other half also lives ın another kind of 
poverty, that 1s social, moral and spintual poverty 


A man as a social being has social needs which in * 


modern mass industrial societies are not always 
satisfied. Indeed man has become largely alienated 
and feels socially deprived The more he is subject 
to pressures of modern consumerism, the more rela- 
tively he feels poor, even if he 1s rich enough to 
satisfy his economic requirements. The concept of 
poverty 1s built into the definition of economic in 
which the scarcity ıs the central concept No matter 
how rich a man or a nation'is, they remain cons- 
trained by scarcity ` 

Spiritual deprivation or poverty 1s a far more 
serious matter for those who apparently have no eco- 
nomic problem They do not find meaning in life or 
do not know how to trancend or self-transcend their 
existentialist situation through culture, spirituality 
orconsciousness. Their poverty is deep-seated in 
relation to self, self-actualisation or self-fulfilment or 
to compassion with others. Mahatma Gandhi gave 
another definition of such poverty He called econo- 
mic poverty a moral collapse of the afluent Afflu- 
ence coexisting with poverty is an absolute theft. 
However, he stated quite categorically that there was 
no flight from poverty to spirituality 

The Mahatma concerned himself at once with all 
types of poverty as he thought and tried to prove 
that one was inseparable from the others For ins- 
tance, everybody knows that with the help of 
modern technology and knowledge it is possible to 
satisfy the basic needs of everyone and still leave a 
large surplus behind In a technological sense there 
is no economic problem. However, economically 
the problem ıs unchanged because the economic 
system ıs not based on needs, but (a) ıs based on 
laws of demand and supply, (b) is want-driven, (c) 1s 
based on inequalities. of wealth and income, (d) is 
subject to global trading regimes of inequalities. of 
the nation-state system. Such a system does not 
and will not permit the removal of poverty because 
one half of the world lives on economic exploitation 
of the other half But in this process it also gets 
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spiritually exploited by itself, implying thereby that 
1t looses freedom 

Therefore, the problem of poverty and loss of 
human freedom are not separate In the short run 
Societies can ensure one at the cost of the other, but 
in the long run it is difficult to see how one can 
survive without the other Obviously, the issues of 
poverty and freedom are subject to the structure of 
economic and political systems as well as of value 
parameters Indeed absence of freedom, a value 
parameter, 1s a kind of poverty par excellence 

Marcuse sharply stated the problem and he was 
only rephrasing Gandhi when he said that the welfare 
States succeed only in “raising the standard of 
administerated living" below which there 1s no^ 
freedom but above which increase in the living 
standards may reduce "the use-value of freedom” 
There ıs an economic and technological threshold 
that can act to exclude or impel the action towards 
freedom It 1s also the point at which the state 


„bureaucracies and power-elite can arrest material 


and intellectual growth In simple words poverty 
1s a state of absence of need satisfaction which may 
arise from stimulation to wants and state to form 
products of power grabbing by a small group 


II 


JUST as Gandhi did not believe in the concept of 
pure economic man, he did not look upon the 
problem of poverty as pure economic phenomena 
The society which left millions unemployed could 
not morally justify its economic System no matter 
how high was its growth rate. Therefore, he fixed 
full employment asthe foundations Stone of any 
rational and moral economic model But neither 
morality nor rationality alone was enough for 
explaining the problem and finding a solution for it. 
All economic theory before Gandhi, and even after 
him, have been based on the concept of rationality. 
Both the extreme theories of pure /arsse faire on the 
one hand and of totalitarian planning on the other 
rested their case on the principle Of rationality 
according to which manisa calculating being who 
wants to optimise his utility. His rationality is 
subject either to the market principle or to the 
rational dictates of the planner. Gandhi beheved 
that any model based on pure rationality may 
ultimately alleviate poverty but will not eliminate 
exploitation Therefore, some ethical principles have 
to be built into social and economic planning 
Mahatma Gandhi wrote extensively about 
poverty and related issues but he had no time to 
weave them into a grand theory. Like Karl Marx 
he could not spend days and nights in the library. 
Battlefield was where he learnt his economics apart 
from what he got from a few books including Das 
Capital. He had afar more elaborate theory of 
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poverty than any other economist had. Itis not 
because he linked economic poverty with social and 
spiritual poverty It 1s also because he did not 
permit economic parameters and their linkages rest 
on any ceteris paribus. For instance, in Neo-classical 
and Keynesian economic theories poverty 1s 
attributed to absence of employment and low level 
of productivity while other things remain the same. 
Marxists also add wealth and ownership of property 
as another basic parameter. Gandhi accepted these 
three parameters but found them imadequate. For 
instance, the pattern of production and consumption 
and the technology were two very important deter- 
minants which other theories assume as additive. In 
all other economic theories technology is taken as 
factor of productivity and nothing more. Mahatma 
Gandhi thought ıt as a factor which not only 
competed with labour but also competed with nature. 
Indeed many technologies degraded and destroyed 
nature. Besides, when consumption takes a qualita- 
tive shift to consumerism it ceases to be additive. It 
could play a negative role ın generating psychological 


poverty. Another parameter 1s rate of accumulation. - 


A peor country does not have a high rate of 
accumulation of capital But beyond a point of 
higher rate of accumulation may become an inevita- 

ble source of inequalities Inflation, high interest 

rates, fiscal concessions for stimulating savings, etc.,, 
all help to increase the saving rate but do so at the 

cost to the poor. 


If one were to add the social parameter to Gandhi's 
economic theory then the theory becomes more 
elaborate and comprehensive. For instance Gandhi 
placed a very high emphasis on the dignity of labour. 
Capitalism turns labour into labour power and man 
into hands and thus robs them of their human 
essence through commodity fetishism. Communist 
countries guarantee jobs to every one but take away 
even an elementary right of free association 


It is surprising that one person who completely 
misunderstood Mahatma Gandhi's views on poverty 
was Jawaharlal Nehru. Jawaharlal Nehru consciously 
or unconsciously misinterpreted Mahatma Gandhi. 
Tt is clear that two men were very close politically 
and personally but they were wide apart in their 
economic philosophies. Nehru does not come out 
very well from their mutual relationship as he always 
capitualated before Gandhi without an argument 
when he found that open differences with Gandhi 
would damage his political position ın the Congress. 
Privately and to other people he expressed his 
differences with Gandhi quite irritably, but he had no 
guts to openly voice them and stand up to Gandhi. 
This weakness of Nehru was not only in his 
philosophy but also in his character also. The way 
he persistently diluted socialism, planning coopera- 
tives and decentralization, created crises of policies 
and planning and instead of removing poverty 
added to it. 

On the specific issue of poverty Nehru thought 
that Gandhi believed ın glorifying poverty. This 
was extraordinary when he saw that all his life 
Gandhi was fighting against poverty and exploitation, 
philosophically, theoretically and even by practice, 
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However,,the Mahatma did believe that in a country 
like India where millions remained in poverty, it 
was absolutely necessary that the power-elite should 
not live 1n ostentation but openly live in voluntary 
poverty in order to earn confidence of the people 
and also not allow waste of resources. In fact, 
Gandhi had said that there should be a general law 
thatthose who exercise maximum political power 
should live on minimum subsistence. Political power 
was forhim a compensation for economic power. 
Gandhi wanted to break this nexus between econo- 
mic and political power which the Marxists thought 
was historically and organically determined in all 
non-socialist societies and which the liberals justified 
as a necessary evil for preserving liberty. 


Modern societies are based on the principle that 
economic power 1s reinforced by political power. 
This applies to both nations as well as individuals. 
Nations which are economically poor also exert 
little political inffuence Individuals who are elected 
or nominated to political office are often found 
engaged in grabbing new power Ask a Marxist 
and he will at once tell you that those who have 
economic power alone have a chance to exercise 
political power which of course 1s half truth. The 
other half 1s that those who acquire political power 
end up in acquiring economic power as well. 
Whether it is capitalism. or. communism this vicious 
circle between economic and political power conti- 
nues. There has been no difficulty in understanding 
the application. of this principle under capitalism 
Karl Marx provided the best explanation for that 
by discovering the loss of motion of capitalism. On 
the other hand, 1t has not been very clear how 
economic and politica] power became mutually 
reinforcing in the Soviet Union and other communist 
countries. Although economists outside the Soviet 
Union know the relationship. but it was left to 
Khrushchev and now to Gorbachev to expose the 
massive economic power and corruption of the party 
and government bureaucrats. The basic human 
behaviour under both capitalism and communism 
remains the same, 


This kind of behaviour, arising from the main- 
stream theories of relationship between economic 
and political power, was unacceptable to Mahatma 
Gandhi because he belived that such a relationship 
would produce poverty of one kind or another as 
well exploitation, greed and, above all, moral 
degeneration of both the poor and the affluent. 
Therefore, he wanted an inverse relation between 
economic and political power It ıs in that context 
that he talked about the voluntary poverty of the 
power-elite particularly in countries where economic 
Poverty was widespread. He did not go into the 
questson of what would be the position in rich 
societies or what would have happened in India if 
India became rich. His general theory of poverty 
and poverty elimination was based on strict mverse 
relations between economic and political power. 
You cannot get a more explicit theory of political 
economy. Marx was only a half a political eco- 
nomist, Gandhi was a full fledged political 
economist, Itis no accident that Marx did not 
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have an autonomous theory of the state and state 
power 
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GANDHI discussed the problem of poverty under 
several headings I will only briefly state them as 
each aspect 1s a full-fledged subject 1n itself. 
Under all conditions and circumstances poverty 
was apparantly the result of exploitation In fact, 


+ Gandhi believed that if everyone used only that 


much of goods and services which satisfied his basic 
needs and held the rest 1n. trust there would be no 
poverty no matter who owned the wealth It is the 
destruction. of trust of one man 1n the other and ulti- 
mately the absence of trust in oneself that led to ex- 
ploitation Gandhi was not naive to believe that the 
owner of wealth will always act as trustees If they 
did not, they would be expropriated, he said. He 
still wanted to give everybody a chance to become a 
trustee but 1n case his experiment failed, the state or 
some other collective institution will have to take 
over the property and run it as a trust. Elimination 
ofthe right to private property was necessary but 
not a sufficient condition for removing the triple 
poverty as discussed earlier. 

This ıs an institutional issue which we cannot 
discuss in this paper ın detail. Many people thought 
that Gandhr's theory of trusteeship was an Utopia 
but they forgot they this economic theory was linked 
with his political theory ın which dominant institu- 
tions were those which were participatory in charac- 
ter. Only when Gandhi's social, economic, and 
political theories are grouped into a single integrated 
model can one see the meaning of trusteeship. By 
itself trusteeship was an utopia. 

We know from our experience of the last many 
decades that both the modern corporate system of 
capitalism and the state ownership of socialism more 
or less produce the same kind of economic impact 
on human behaviour Gandhi did not get a chance 
to implement his alternative theory of trusteeship. 
But he experimented in a small way the idea of 
trusteeship 1n the organisations that he had set up 
such as the All-India Spinners Association and the 
All-India Village Industries Association. His 
experimentation was too limited to give a final 
judgement on the trusteeship principle but what 
came out of these and other experiments was of 
enormous significance Their success lay in subject- 
ing them to two conditions: one, the upper and 
lower limits to income; and two, sharing of profits 
for some social obligations which were far superior 
to any other business principle He demonstrated 
that it was possible to narrow differences between 
upper and lower limits of income and yet have 
efficiency and motivation. He also was able to 
demonstrate that a part of profits of an organisation 
can be voluntarily used for social service without a 
taint of explanation. 

Poverty 1s inversely related to employment. 
Gandhi was obviously strongly influenced by the 
crowded economy of India where capital were scarce 
and labour was abundant the land-man ratio was 


Therefore, he put his fingure on the lack of employ- 
ment as the main source for poverty. There were 
additional reasons like the role of imperialism, 
external drain of resources, concentration of land, 
import of foreign goods, etc but he discussed all of 
them as having a bearing on the problem of massive 
unemployment In fact, he did not deal the 
question of unemployment as a mere economic 
issue He made the problem of poverty, unemploy- 
ment, exploitation an spiritual hunger as issues of 
much larger theory and philosophy 

In 1921 1n the course of famous travel with Tagore, 
Gandhi said. "To a people famishing and idle, the 
only acceptable form 1n which God can dare come 1s 
work and good wage God created man to work for 
his food Those who ate without work were thieves". 
Gandhi's theory of employment was different from 
the capitalist or communist. theories. In one it was 
the market which determined employment, and in 
the other 1t was the state Gandhi found fault with 
both. Apparently, he was influenced by the condi- 
tions of India 1n which there were more under- 
employed or sub-employed than straight unemployed. 
Therefore, he underpinned his theory of employment 
by the concept of bread labour. According to this 
concept, given the technology at any given time, every- 
one will have to work physically for those number of 
hours by which he can produce his basic needs as 
determined by the society from time to time. It means 
that no one in the society, whether he isa Prime 
Minister or an ordinary labour, can avoid working 
with hand for some time 

Bread-labour, therefore, can become the basis 
for ensuring success of full employent but full em- 
ployment with dignity of labour. It ıs the bane of 
the Indian society that we look down upon those 
who do physical work and even call 1t menial work. 
The Western nations may have solved a part of this 
problem by the introduction of technology and there- 
by given some dignity to man but in the process now 
technology 1s destroying man as a human by bruta- 
lising him It 1s not part of this paper to show that 
Gandhi's theory of bread-labour 1s equivalent of 
Marx’s theory of labour value. The Marxist theory 
failed in respect of transformation of labour value 
into prices because he could not identify the basket 
of goods equivalent to labour value The basket of 
goods produced by a unit of bread-labour can be used 
as a measure of value 

In the concrete context of India, the spinning 
wheel embodied an example of Gandhi’s theory of 
employment and production. Since neither the state 
nor the market was adequate to provide employment 
Gandhi searched for the alternative method or source 
of employment Spinning wheel was not only an 
instrument of bread-labour but it was a source of 
supplementary employment and income. Gandhi 
had gone to the conclusion that the Indian peasant 
would not be able to maintain a minimum level of 
subsistence unless there was supplementary employ- 
ment in spare time. That 1s why he put so much 
emphasis on village and cottage industries Spin- 
ning wheel was symbol of economic supplementation 
which could be easily extended to other scheme of 


unfavourable and the state was not a welfare state. + self-employment in labour supplies areas. No one 
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could see better than Gandhi that strength of self- 
reliance, Swadeshi or Swaraj truly lay 1n full employ- 
ment. Itisa pity that no Indian economist has even 
understood, let alone speculate, on this issue 

Gandhi saw very clearly that India would not be 
able to follow the path of development of the West 
Not only did he find the Indian middle classes and 
industrialists as poor imitators, he saw in them the 
enemies of their own civilisation who forgot the first 
principle of economic optimisation. and rationalism, 
that 1s maximisation of local production with local 
resources and available technologies production. 
Without fully using national economic endowments, 
rush to modern technologies and western methods of 
production was a suicide In other words, without 
solving the problem of under-employment, rural- 
urban dichtomies and exploitation, domestic produc- 
tion and supplies of food and other needs, all of 
which related to maximisation of local production 
and employment, poverty could only increase ' He 
denounced the Western civilisation because he was 
clearly seemg that in their lure for it the Indian 
upper classes ignored their own capabihties and 
values. He would accept the best from every civili- 
sation. He would accept every technology But he 
laid down the necessary conditions, that 1s, of full 
employment, protection of village industries, etc 
Villages would not be allowed to be exploited by the 
cities because that exploitation wasa part of the 
chain of imperialist exploitation 


IV 


GANDHI was much misunderstood on the issue 
of technological choices One need not emphasis the 
critical role of technology 1n modern systems Many 
of Gandhi's statements appear and were self-contra- 
dictory but each of them was made in a context and 
the context was not always economic — Besides his 
views underwent change over time but that did lead 
to misunderstanding However, it 1s interesting that 
the various contexts in which technology 1s being 
discussed today were precisely those which Gandhi 
tried to draw attention to several decades ago That 
1s why, on the one hand he denounced the entire 
technological determinism and on the other hand 
ruled out no technology which was consistent with 
his other principles For instance, a technology which 
displaced labour or which made man subservient to 
technology than the other way around or which led 
to exploitation of one group by other or which 
increased inequalities, etc was rejected by Gandhi 
totally On the other hand, a technology which 
reduced the physical burden, provided some comforts 
or added to skills and so on was fully accepted 

In this paper we are not concerned with Gandhi’s 
whole theory of science and technology. We are 
concerned with the issues of economic, social and 
spiritual poverty Almost by definition Gandhi 
would not accept any technology even in a short 
run, let alone long run, which caused unemployment 
A technology which led to unemployment was 
bound to generate poverty somewhere through 
inequalities and exploitation Gandhi yas more 
interested 1n finding out technologies which linked 
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various sectors of the economy in order to maximise 
employment. He argued and showed by experiments 
that a low level or intermediate technology which 
ensured high level of employment ultimately 
produced much higher growth and better distribu- 
tion More significantly he wanted only those 
technologies which did not worsen the distribution. 
Professor BN Ganguli has put the problem in the 
following words: 


Gandhi, therefore, squarely faced the problem of choice 
oftechniques—the problem of the limited rationality of ^ 
modern capital--intensive techniques He thought that it 
was a matter of choice betweeh different degrees of inequa- 
lity, different degrees of exploitation, different levels of un- 
employment and destitution A more capitalintensive tech- 
nique analytically speaking may mean not merely a lower 
current national income, but also more unequal distribution 
-7 of income, as Indian experience has abundantly shown 
People who would have been employed if a more capital- 
Saving technique was used, and fall back upon the 
resources of their rural relatives On the other hand, 
when capital 1s privately owned, greater capital intensity 
means higher private profits Higher profits are supposed 
to yield higher growth rates that seem to hypnotise the 
practitioners of the ‘art of "growth--manship" of the 
modern age into a false sense of sécurity But Gandhi 
emphasised the dismal distrbiution aspects of the 
technological choice 


In economic theory, prodcution function 1s made 
to depend upon labour and capital as well as the 
changed proportions between thetwo In a more 
expanded production function technology 1s explicitly 
added. So far so good But a Gandhian production 
function would also include nature as an explicit 
factor of production. Modern economic theory 
explicitly assumed nature as raw-material mput Of 
course, now ecological threats have become Serious 
and the old economic theory has run into difficul- 
Human poverty and degradation of nature 
seem to go together just as in earlier centuries 
nature and. man worked together to produce 
subsistence and abundance ^ What Gandhi was 
saying was what had already been said by Adam 
Smith, but it has been forgotten by his successors. 

Adam Smith wrote m his book, Wealth of 
Nations: 

Xo equal capital puts into motion a greater quantity of 

productive labour than that of the farme: Not only his 

labouring sérvants, but his labouring capital labourers are 
productive labourers In agriculture, too, nature labours 
along with man, and though her labour costs no expense, 


its produce has its value, as well as that of the most ex- 
pensive workmen 


V 


CONTRARY to all the modern theories of inter- 
national economic relations and trade, Gandhi 
believed that expansion of tradé could be a source 
of unemployment and poverty in poorer countries. 
The world has gone mad i trying to expand trade 
by diverting production from the needs of poor 
nation the people to meet the wants of affluent 
nations and people. All this is bemg done in the 
name of gains from international trade Gandhi 
denounced the whole international trade theory. He 
wrote that trade can distort production as well as 


consumption and often create more unemployment 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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The following ıs the theme paper cit culated at a national seminar on “‘Natton-buldmg, Develop- 
ment, Process and Communication A Search for India’s Renaissance" held in New Delhi from 


December 3 to 7, 1988 —Editor 


(CONSIDERING the fact that the theme of this 
national seminar 1s both multi-disciplinary and 
trans-disciplinary, multidimensional and specia- 
lised, that it concerns both philosophy (or theory) 
and practice, that :t covers the experiences of and 
involves the endeavours of diverse sections of India’s 
intellectual community, the contributors and parti- 
cipants invited for this seminar belong to diverse 
disciplines and specialisations — to history, social 
science and education, media and communication, 
art and culture and science and technology The 
participants are also drawn from different age- 
groups and generations representing diyersity of 
expertise and experience over time and' space 

Though broadly sharing nationally accepted social 
values, ideals and goals, contributors and partir 
cipants present here reflect m some measure the 
diversity of philosophical outlooks and theoretical 
orientations, political beliefs and opinions Much 
more important, they represent the diversity of 
views and perceptions of our present problems and 
predicaments, traumas and tragedies. What brings 
together persons of such wide diversities and diffe- 
rences on a common forum at this moment 1s the 
sincere urge for sharing of concerns and anxieties, 
for discussion and dialogue on issues relating to 
the human conditions and the state of the Indian 
nation today. 
^ The people assembled here are eminent m their 
own fields and some of them have publicly arti- 
culated therr concern and anguish and disquieting 
features of India’s social situation P N Haksar’s 
Premonitions, V.K.R V. Rao’s deep concern at the 
potential-actual lag and the emergence of a dual 
society, Bhabatosh Dutta’s anguish at the pheno- 
menon of politico-economic decadence, MN. 
Srinivas’ sense of agony at the fast-growing and 
pervasive abenation of the new middle classes of 
India from national moorings, M.S. Gore’s concern 
at the rapid decline of moral and ethical values and 
norms and the widespread concerns and anxieties 
of thoughtful and sensitive elements of India’s 
intelligentsia about the decline in the moral autho-_ 
rity of the political system — all these draw atten- 
tion to maladies arising from deeper forces and 
processes at work which impart a sense of urgency 
to the deliberations of this seminar. 

In this background this seminar seeks reaffirma- 
tion of basic principles, 1t calls for new perspectives 


The author is a Professor in the Institute of 
Economic Growth, Delhi. 
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and paths of national renewal ın the light of these 
principles Underlying the readiness for a dialogue 
on the part of participants 1s perhaps the realisation 
expressed aptly by Mahatma Gandhi as follows 
No school of thought can claim a monopoly of (truth) 
or right judgement We are liable to eirand are often 
obligated to revise our judgements In a vast country 
like this there must room for all schools of honest 
thought And the least, therefore, that we'owe to our- 
selves as to others 1s to try to understand the opponent’s 
viewpoint, and 1f we cannot accept it, respect ıt as we 
expect him to respect ours It 1s one of the indispensable 
tests of a healthy public life and, therefore, our fitness for 
Swaraj (MK Gandhi, Young India, 1924) 


Indeed, this seminar’s concept of a search for 
India’s renaissance or renewal implies total rejection 
ofa claim for superiority or monopoly of truth on 
the part of any school of thought scientific or pre- 
scientific, and an unreserved acceptance of the 
principle of a dialogue without any pre-conditions 
or pre-conceptions This meaning of a dialogue 
which may be conducive to the search for renewal 
1$ best articulated ın the statement of one of the 
most eminent philosophers of modern times 

In scientific discussion, since 1f 1s assumed that the pur- 

pose of discussion 1s the pursuit of truth and the pro- 

gress of science, the person who shows himself most 

“advanced” isithe one who takes up the point of view 

that the adversary may be expressing a need which should 

be incorporated, if only as a subordinate aspect, in his 
own construction To understand and to evaluate 
realistically one's adversary's position and his reasons 

(and some times one's adversary is the whole of past 

thought) means precisely to be liberated from the prison 

of ideologies in the bad sense of the world — that of 
blind ideological fanaticism It means taking up a point 
of view that 1s “‘critical’? which for the purpose of 
scientific research 1s the only fertile one (Antonio 

Gramsci, The Study of Philosophy, Prison Note-Books 
t 1973 343-344) 

Our discussions can produce light and not just 
generate heat and can promote a breakthrough in 
insight and understanding only if there is a true 
dialogue based as much on self-questioning as on 
critique of other schools of thought. Every school 
of thought must be willing to examine 1ts own 
premises and assumptions, its own methods and 
concepts, postulates and interpretations, in the light 
of fresh facts and experiences. 

A renaissance implies a breakthrough not only in 
understanding but, more importantly, in categories 
of understanding, 1n methods and approaches, in 
basic philosophical conceptions and orientations. 
It would be audacious to expect that this national 
semniar can usher ina renaissance. But the semi- 
nar does hope to draw upon the processes of basic 
rethinking going on in different disciplines in diffe- 
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rent parts of the world and in India itself for seeking 
fresh illumination on our contemporary problems 
and predicaments. It is not unrealistic to expect 
that the reflections and discussions of such a repre- 
sentative group comprising the participants ın this 
seminar will itself contribute ın no mean measure 
to the ongoing rethinking process on fundamentals 
of intellectual discourse. As crucial as the gene- 
ration of relevant ideas and concepts 1s the dis- 
semination and diffusion of these to the widest 
sections of the national community; this dissemi- 
nation process is perhaps a very vital dimension of 
a renaissance The bridge-building between think- 
ing classes and the common people has been at the 
heart of the earlier renaissances in our country; ıt 
has also constituted the essence of the modern 
European renaissance. And im such dissemination 
of ideas and consciousness the present national 
seminar and similar other seminars can contribute 
very significantly. 

In understanding the intellectual dimensions of 
a new renaissance, it must be kept in view that 
India is caught up in epochal, transitions which in 
the past threw up creative individuals of a versatile 
mould and stature. Recall the characterisation by 
Frederich Engels of creative figures of the European 
renaissance as “giants 1n power of thought, passion 
and character, in universality and learning ... not 
yet in thrall to the division of labour the restricting 
effects of which can be noticed 1n their successors"; 
they have “the fullness and force of character which 
makes them complete man". (F. Engels, Dialective 
of Nature 1954: 30-31). 

The pre-independence Indian renaissance also pro- 
duced such “complete men". In the contemporary 
situation one does not perhaps come across such 
men of the renaissance mould Considering the vast 
explosion in diverse fields of knowledge, it is also 
unrealistic to expect even an individual “genius” to 
be adequate in terms of versatile capability for 
coping individually with the intellectual problems 
thrown up by the epochal transition processes in the 
contemporary context. But it is not unrealistic to 
expect that the intellectual resources of the entire 
community if tapped wisely and imaginatively can 
be adequate 1n dealing with the intellectual problems 
thrown up by the transition process. What are then 
the reasons for our inadequacy despite the pheno- 
menal growth 1n the size of the scientific community 
and the intelligentsia ım the  post-independence 
period? The source of collective inadequacy in 
coping intellectually with challenges of the epochal 
transition lies 1n the constraints created. by narrow- 
ness of vision and approach which characterises 
professionalism in the modern world. What White- 
head said about the limits of professionalism with 
reference to science has equal validity with refe- 
rence to social science and to other disciplines. 
Whitehead notes that while professionalising of 
knowledge has had its successes ıt has also had its 
dangers. To quote: 

Professionalism produces minds in a groove Each pro- 

fession makes progress, but it is progress ina groove 


Now to be mentally 1n a groove 1s to live in contemplat- 
ing a given set of abstractions, The groove prevents 
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straying across country, and the abstraction abstracts from 
something to which no further attention 1s paid But there 
1s no groove of abstractions which. 1s adequate for the 
comprehension of human life . 


The dangers arising from this aspect of professionalism 
are great, particularly ın our democratic societies The 
directive force of reason 1s weakened The leading intel- 
lects lack balance They see this set of circumstances or 
that set; but not both sets together The task of coordi- 
nation is left to those who lack either the force or the 
character to succeed in some definite career . In short the 
specialised functions of the community are peiformed better 
and more progressively, but the generalised duection lacks 
vision The progressiveness in detail only adds to the 
danger produced by feebleness of coordination (AN 
Whitehead, Science And the Modein World, Cambridge 
At the University Press, 1953) 


Further: 


This criticism of modern life applies throughout, ın what- 
ever sense you construe the meaning of a community It 
holds 1f you apply it to a nation, a city, a district, an 
institution, a family, or even to an individual There is a 
development of particular abstractions, and a contraction 
of concrete appreciation The whole ıs lost in one of its 
aspects tis not necessary for my argument that our 
directive wisdom, either as individuals or as communities, 
1s less than in the past Perhaps it has slightly improved 
But the novel pace of progress requires a greater force of 
direction if disasters are to be avoided The point ıs 
that the discoveries of the nineteenth century were in the 
directions of professionalism ‘so that we are left with no 
expansion of wisdom and with greater need of it 

Wisdom is the fruit of a balanced development It is this 
balanced growth which 1t should be the aim of education 
to secure The most useful discoveries for the immediate 
future would concern the furtherance of this aim without 
detriment to this necessary intellectual professionalism 


It should be a matter of increasing concern that 
while there is far more urgent and pressing need in 
countries like India for combining professionalism 
with what Whitehead calls pursuit of wisdom in 
the task of nation-building, India seems to be 
entering the era of uncontrolled growth of narrow 
professionalism without any awareness of the 
dangers associated with it. Let it be remembered 
that it was Nehru who was perhaps one of the first 
to discern the serious dangers arising from the 
growth of professionalism and the consequent 
decline of the synthetic view of life. To quote: 


With the growth of science, of industrial civilisation, 
there 1s such a tremendous fund of knowledge not easy to 
grasp, that specialisation had grown With the growth 
of specialisation, the synthetic view of life, what might 
be called a philosopher’s view of human life and all its 
problems, has receded ito the background And our 
politicians too They may be specialised persons who' 
win elections or who deal with the immediate problems 
ofthe day They have neither the time nor the leisure 
to consider these problems 1n their broader aspects How 
are we to get over this difficulty? I do not know 
~ (Jawaharlal Nehru, Address to the Special Silver Jubilee 
Convocation of the Lucknow University, January 28, 1949), 


If an intellectual approach has a vital role to play 
1n nation-building, a critical view of this approach 
and the forms in which it 1s applied to problems of 
nation-building today is very necessary and urgent. 
The growing dominance of the narrow professional 
over the nation-building and development process 
must be viewed asa matter of serious concern and 
as having within it the ominous potential of dıs- 
astrous social consequences. 

At this point we can distinguish between the three 
important roles of the academic community in the 


nation-building and development processes: 

(1) The role of the academic person as that of an 
expert of a professional representing specialisa- 
tion in a single discipline or branch of a 
discipline. 

(2) The role of an academic person as an intel- 
lectual or a philosopher in search of meaningful 
concepts, perspectives and value-frames for a 
synthetic view of life and of social processes. 


(3) The role of an academic person as a member 
of the intelligentsia engaged ın a dialogue with 
its own people — as a disseminator or promoter 
of new values, 1deas and consciousness among 
the people and as a recipient of people's own feel- 
mgs and urges, experiences and perceptions for 
reconstruction of meaningful national perspec- 
tives In other words, the intelligentsia educates- 
' the people and ıs also educated by them. 


This third role implies the resolution of what 
Gramsci calls the ‘national-popular’ question by 
‘national’ encompassing ‘popular’ and by ‘popular’ 
rising to the level of ‘national’. This role is extre- 
mely fundamental in societtes characterised by sharp 
cleavages, to use Gandhi’s words, between rural 
and urban areas, classes and masses and the /:terate 
and the illiterate people The distortion of develop- 
ment.and social change processes and their working 
in the direction not of a renaissance but of a 
counter-renaissance have one of their major sources 
in the fact that both the structure and the super- 
structure do not allow the people below to partici- 
pate adequately in the formation of the intelligentsia 
and in the generation of ideas, knowledge and 
consciousness The alienated expert of the profes- 
sional alienated from the national moorngs and 
from peoples’ urges and aspirations is the product 
of structural and superstructural distortions thwart- 
ing the release of fresh spiritual, moral and intellec- 
tual forces having the potential of a renaissance of 
thought and consciousness. 


HAVING raised certain issues regarding the role 
of the academic community in the process of rene- 
wal and the factors thwarting this role, 1t 1s appro- 
priate to raise certain issues regarding the theme as a 
whole. Viewed from the perspective of historical 
evolution or from a sense of history, the key concept 
here is that of nation-building. Development and 
social transformation have to be related to the 
imperatives of nation-building. It 1s understood 
that any interpretation of development and social 
change which bypasses and negates the challenges 
of nation-building 1s bound to run counter to the 
historical compulsions and imperatives. At the same 
time any conservative interpretation of the challenges 
of nation-building which by-passes the tasks of 
redefining nation-building in response to the new 
urges for social justice and emancipation is also 
ruled out by historical processes. It 1s in re- 
interpreting the interface between nation-building, 
development and social change that a creative chal- 
lenge of vast dimensions in encountered both by the 
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intellectual community and by the political leader- 
ship. What is called the problem of hegemony- 
building or the political legitimisation process lies in 
the vast terrain of the challenges of nation-building in 
the new era of social justice and political democracy 
on the one hand and of phenomenal advance in 
scientific advance and technology on the other. It 
1s here that the question of value choices, systemic 
choices, choices of paths or development is of epoch- 
making importance. Again it is here that refor» 
mulation of categories of understanding, theories 
and models of nation-building, social change and 
development offers a great challenge. 

The theme focusses on the problems and challenges 
of nation-building in a country of India's vast size, 
diversity and historical continuity The problems 
and challenges of India’s nation-building are derived 
from her delayed transition into the modern age. 
This delayed transition imposes certain serious 
constraints and denies India the options and choices 
of the West European countries which were his- 
torically the pioneers of modern nation-building. It 
also denies her in her modern nation-building enter- 
prise what was called by Veblen the Great Oppor- 
tunity for latecomers like Japan to the arena of 
modern nation-building Japan’s Great Oppor- 
tunity lay in the possibility of nation-building with- 
out the obligation to accept the new concepts of 
social justice and political democracy. Thus Japan 
evolved her unique model of nation-building based 
on the supremacy of Enlightened  Absolutism. 
Nationalism without social and political reforms 
was the key to nation-building in Japan which had 
neither its own Cromwellian Revolution nor its 
French Revolution When Myrdal refers to the 
impossibility for India to return to the political 
model of an upperclass State and an economic model 
of upperclass sponsorship of the development pro- 
cess aided by an authoritarian -State, he has 
perhaps the Japanese case in mind. 

The problems of India’s nation-building process 
are even more complex than those of another late- 
comer country, that is, Soviet Russia, which had 
many socio-economic features in common with 
India and which shared many common challenges 
arising from the delayed transition Soviet Russia, 
‘despite the colossal impediments on the path of 
its nation-building, had its own version of the 
Great Opportunity, created by the historical moment 
ofits entry into the path of nation-building and 
1ts own historical legacies from Peter the Great, etc. 
There was its Great New Opportunity for nation- 
building on the basis of a break-through into the 
modern age through a creative resolution of the 
heightened tension between her accumulated back- 
log of backwardness and the vast growth potential 
emerging from phenomenal scientific and techno- 
logical innovations. This is captured by Gersche- 
nkron’s profound insight into the telescoping of the 
Great Transition by latecomers like Soviet Russia. 
But the forms of shortening the transition process 
which were evolved by the highly imaginative 
Soviet political leadership for ' its revolutionary 
breakthrough into the modern age, were not avail- 
able to India's leadership faced with the formidable 
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challenges posed by its own delayed transition into 
the modern era. 

India 1s unique 1n the category of countries facing 
the challenges of nation-building under far more 
6omplex exogeneous and endogeneous conditions 
having old constraints reinforced by new constraints. 
` From the vantage point of today it ıs pertinent to 

pose the question Where lay India's Gieat Oppor- 
tunity for overcoming her old and new constraints 
to modern nation-building? How wisely and imagi- 
natively did the political leadership perceive India's 

_Great Opportunity ın a new historical context? 
What 1s the judgement of history, if at all there can 
be a judgement over Indian performance covering 
four eventful decades? This is the major question on 
‘which the seminar dialogue and discussions need to 
be focussed. 

Before offering some comments on the perceptions 
of India’s political leadership regarding the nature 
of India’s Great Opportunity at the historical 
moment of her entry into the field of modernisation, 
some further comments on the constraints of the 
Indian social situation are appropriate 

We have already stated how Japanese options of 
nation-building through Enlightened Authoritarian- 
ism' of a conservative variety, through nationalism 
without social justice and political democracy, and 
throuh the mechanism of a closed society was ruled 
out for India which was coping with. the challenges 
of nation-building after the end of Second World 
War We have also stated thatthe Russian option 
of a radical variety of Enlightened Authoritarianism 
through nationalism with social justice but witha 
closed society and without political democracy and 
under the slogan of ‘socialism in one country’ was 
also ruled out for India The very logic of the 
legitimisation principles thrown up by a multi-class 
but mass-oriented national movement led inexor- 
ably in the direction of evolving a model of nation- 
building which was qualitatively different from the 
West European model, the Japanese model and the 
Russian model. 

The Indian model of nation-buildmg as it evolved 
was based on multiclass, national mobilisation 
(nationalism) with special concern for the weaker 
sections of society (social justice), modern economic, 
growth spurred by science and technology, reconci- 
liation of modern values with tradition, reliance on 
political democracy (the consent of the people and 
rejection of authoritarianism) and of non-alignment 
(rejection of the concept of a closed polity 1n favour 
of an open polity) It is obvious that the Indian 
path represented a defiance of the “laws” of histori- 
cal evolution. It was a defiance of history 1n so far 
as it skipped over several stages of the historical 
transition into the modern age, 1t also defied history 
by reversing the historical sequences (concepts of 
democracy and social justice preceding economic 
growth) and by daring to promote the economic, 
the political and the cultural revolutions concur- 
rently. 

Defiance was also '1mplicit in making a nation 
through the democratic process out of a people 
characterised by major divisions of caste, religion, 
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language, region, ethnicity etc. Defiance of history 


. was further implicit 1n throwing the country open to 


cultural waves and political influences from econo- 
mically developed and affluent and political power- 
ful countries of the First World War despite the 
great distance separating the underdeveloped and 
poverty-stricken India from the developed West and 
despite India's nation-state being stil] in 1ts infancy. 
Defiance was again implicit 1n the acceptance of the 
concept of a mixed economy which could draw its 
motivational force and ideological impulse from 
ce the historically valid capitalist nor socialist 
ethic. 

And yet from hindsight one can discern in the 
Indian path the intellectual daring of epoch-making 
dimensions, one cannot but be impressed by the 
fact that ıt was intuitively conceived by a political 
leadership even through ıt had neither the sanction 
of history nor of theory. “AJl theory 1s grey, my 
friend, only the tree of life 1s green" 

What 1s the dialectic of change or progress, impli- 
cit in this Indian approach? What is its inner 
motivation? Which class or social strata is the 
motive force of the transformation process as implicit 
in this approach? These are the questions which face 
participants 1n this seminar 

In my personal view and assessment, the concept 
of history underlying this model is not that of 
history as repetition of past patterns but that of 
history as making of a new future, of evolving new 
social patterns through conscious social action in the 
light of past experience and of fresh possibilities 
unfolded by the historical process In this sense the 
Indian approach to the problem of nation-building 
ın its fundamentals ıs truly animated by a sense of 
history and ıs in tune. with Indian history as both a. 
break and a reaffirmation, as continuity with change. 
The fundamentals of the Indian approach are in 
this sense not alterable and the direction of change 
implicit ın it 1s not reversible. 


What then 1s the dialectic of change implicit in 
the Indian approach which makes this approach 
irreversible? The dialectic of change is based on 
continuous .resolving of a two fold tension — the 
tensions arising from the “‘nation-people’’ dichotomy 
and from the contradiction between the force of 
human consciousness and the impulses of scientific 
and technological progress. The social agent for 
resolving these tensions as implied in the Indian 
approach is the intelligentsia which has the historical 
obligation to understand the challenges of ‘history as 
making! on the basis of deep sensitiveness to the 
urges of one’s own people and the sense of possi- 
bilities in a dynamic world context It 1s from this 
perspective that the intelligentsia-people relationship 
provides the dialectic of historical change. 


Renaissance, ın my view, has to be understood as 
a reawakening among the intelligentsia and as the 
making of a new nexus between the intelligentsia 
and the people, both rediscovering each other in an 
evolving context. The modern » Communication 
Revolution can serve as a powerful aid for the 
intelligentsia 1n fulfilling 1ts history-making role and 
obligation. LJ 
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S.G. SARDESAI . » 


“The Problem of the Congress—IV 


This is the fourth and concluding part of the lengthy article by the veteran CPI leader being 
serialised in Mainstream The first, second and third parts appeared in Mainstream (of November 
26, 1988, December 3, 1988, and December 10, 1988 ) 


(f) DIVISIVE FORCES AND THE THREAT 
OF DISMEMBERMENT The problem of divisive 
forces, most of all, those based on religious funda- 
mentalism, has risen like a spectre in the country 
during the last decade. Literally, its magnitude 
and virulence threaten to tear up our social fabric 
to shreds All social values and civilised life are 
going up in flames before our eyes It is a 
euphemism to say that religious fundamentalism 
threatens our secular democracy It threatens our 
very existence as a political entity, our national 
Py tate these forces become so powerful and 
intractable? We have to go deeper if the problem 1s 
to be grappled with the seriousness 1t demands. 

We achieved independence in 1947 but India has 
never gone through a democratic revolution That 
certainly means the total eradication of all feudal 
exploitation Butit alo demands the exterpation 
of the hold of feudal ideology, feudal social bonds 
and customs, superstition, etc which take cover 
behind religion In conditions of a growing eco- 
nomic ~crisis, these bonds can be exploited for 
playing havoc with the life of people even more 
than the divisive forces created by capitalism 

We see this phenomenon in most of the Third 
World countries which, too, have attained indepen- 
dence without going through a democratic revolu- 
tion The city of Beirut is a model, museum 
example. Where the obvious interest of all its 
citizens 1s to unite against US-Israeli aggression, 
lakhs of people, for years on end, have been destroy- 
ing themselves and their city Christian againt 
Muslim, Shia against Sunni, one sect of Christians 
against another sect of Christians, Arab against 
non-Arb, Lebanese against Palestinian, and what 
not. It ıs simply a madhouse, with no light at the 
end of the tunnel. This ıs a classical example of 
the grip feudal-religious bonds have on the popular 
mind despite their utterly irrational and suicidel 

nature, where a democratic revolution has not taken 
ce 
S India, the problem 1s still further complicated 
by caste and tribal divisions, all a heritage of our 
pre-capitalist past. 

And it 1s still further aggravated by the fact that 
US agents are always ready to pour oil into the 
fire. We are faced with a fiendish alliance of US 
imperialism and the worst internal enemies of the 
country who want to stage a devil's dance on the 
mangled and mutilated body of mother India The 
question before the country is survival or dis- 
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and its internal allies 


memberment 
problem 

Nothing less than a powerful, sustained, nation- 
wide campaign against all divisive forces, above 
all, against every aspect of religious fundamentalism 
(ideological, political, social, ecohomic, etc.) can 
beat back this genocidal offensive of foreign and 
internal reaction 

Further, 1f the campaign has to assume a national 
magnitude, as it must if itis to be effective, it has 
to bring in its fold all democrats and patriots 
irrespective of their political-party affiliations. It 
has to rally all patriotic forces against imperialism 
It ıs not a campaign of the 
Opposition parties against the ruling party. It is 
a campaign of all secular forces whether they owe 
allegiance to the Congress, the Opposition parties or 
to no political party. 

The basic, principled solutions of the problems 
of religion, caste, tribe and language have to be 
popularised on a mass scale Simultaneously, the 
immediate measures and steps needed, in each 
specific case, for advancing towards a final solution, 
have also to be concretely formulated and put forth. 

We are no doubt struggling to tackle the problems 
of Punjab, Gorkhaland, secessionist movements in 
the North-Eastern States, the Babri Masjid-Ram 
Janma-bhoomi conflict, sati, dowry victims, assaults 
against HariJans and their bastis, and so on. 

In Punjab we have demonstrated what limitless 
sacrifices Communists can make for patriotism and 
national unity But all these issues are being 
tackled in a piecemeal manner. In reality, they 
reveal the various tentacles of a single octopus. the 
foreign and internal enemies of the country. 

Unless the people see this reality and the deadly 
danger it has posed for the country, they will not be 
roused to go on a counter-offensive That is the 
kind of campaign that 1s direly needed. \ 

(g) ECOLOGY AND THE URBAN CRISIS. 
Problems of ecology and the urban crisis have 
become a first rate political problem, a historically 
new problem 

These are not issues on which mass actions can 
be organised; at any rate, not until a broad cam- 
paign on them gets going. 

But they are certainly issues on which vast and 
intelligent sections of the people are already feeling 
deeply concerned. Innumerable scientists, doctors, 
social workers, people with interest 1n civic matters, 
have started moving on them. Antrpollution cam- 
paigns, anti-deforestation padayatras, exhibitions for 


Such 1s the nature and gravity of the 
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popularising science and exposing miracle-working 
bogus sadhus and superstitious customs are growing 
all over the country There ıs an outcry against giant 
drug manufacturing companies selling poisonous 
products in the name of medicines — Adulteration 
of food articles has became a menace 

Rapidly growing landlessness in rural areas 1s 
swelling the urban population and has already 
aggravated the urban crisis to the point of explosion 
Problems of sanitation, water supply, transport, 
public health, housing, overcrowded schools in 
dilapidated buildings, pollution of the atmosphere, 
vastly increased crime, police lawlessness, have made 
urban hfe'a nightmare Casualties 1n road accidents 
have reached the limit. No one knows whether he 
will return home safe at night. 

Public activity 1n the. sphere of urban problems 
hardly goes beyond securing some civic amenities 
for slum-dwellers and trying to protect them and 
the hawkers when the police swoop on them for 
evicting them or for demolishing unauthorised struc- 
tures That is little more than a fire brigade 
operation ` 

At the root, all these problems are the result of 
scientific-technological development placed at the 
service of criminal capitalist profiteermg Involved 
1n them are questions of urban land nationalisation; 
vast areas of land owned but not used by mills, 
activities of land speculators and building contrac- 
tors, companies discharging pollutents 1n open areas, 
drastically shifting the burdon of municipal taxation 
from the shoulders of the poor to the rich, directing 
municipal expenditure from posh areas to the 
crowded areas; etc. 

The anti-pollution and anti-urban crisis campaign 
has to be put on a very broad footing. It is not an 
issue only of the houseless, unemployed urban popu- 
Jation. It is an issue of all citizens (except the 
fabulously rich fringe). Quite well-to-do people 
are concerned with it no less. That ıs why well- 
educated public workers, doctors, scientists, educa- 
tionists and so on are already moving in the matter 
They are waiting to be methodically organised. 

Looking at the problem from the other end, the 
same urban crisis has given birth to vast numbers 
of urban lumpen elements from which criminal 
gangs draw their recruits. And it 1s they that form 
the “‘volunteer army" of the Shiv Sena and similar 
vicious political parties 

The problem, therefore, 1s both a danger and an 
opportunity. 

We have never given thought to the question that 
ecological and civic urban activities can become a 
source of drawing any number of public minded 
people into the left and democratic movement We 
have not realised the political potentialities of a 
mass campaign on these issues It ıs not just a 
“social service" campaign. It is political m the full 
sense of the term 

(h) WORKERS AND PEASANTS: As stated 
earlier, this ıs not an effort to deal with all impor- 
tant issues of mass campaigning My effort is to 
illustrate the new problems that have been thrown 
up due to radically new developments and to indi- 
cate the approach that has to be made for dealing 
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with them i 

Regardıng our two basic fronts, that is, the work- 
ing class and the peasantry, all I can say 1s that they 
need very serious new study 

Jt 15 no use repeating that our working class 
movement 1s imprisoned 1n economism. The prob- 
lem of raising the working class to the political 
level, needed not only for 1ts own advance but of 
the country as a whole, 1s entirely different now than 
in the pre-independence period Efforts to pay more 
attention to the unorganised, poorly paid workers, 
however desirable, also will not suffice The histori- 
cal role of the working class 1s played by workers 
in the advanced industries, not by those who are 
hardly above the level of mannual labour , 

This working class 1s 'now far more educated, 
technically trained and better paid than in the old 
days. Like other sections of the people it has little 
consciousness of imperialism and little interest 1n 
the international struggle for national liberation and 
socialism. Its social and cultural attractions have 
also undergone a sea-change. 

From a trade union pornt of view ıt 1s definitely 
far more organised, militant and conscious of its 
bargaining power than before At the same time it 
does not consider its demands and struggles as 
means of its social and economic emancipation, of 
abolishing capitalism and achieving socialism Its 
role of liberating other oppressed and exploited sec- 
tions of the people 1s altogether beyond its horizon 
Its attitude towards 1ts wage demands is simply this " 
The employer grabs a very big share of the cake; that 
18, profits of industry. Why must I not have a bigger 
share? I will have it’? The importance which bonus 
has assumed 1n the workers’ total earnings has steng- 
thened this attitude. The economic content of bonus 
1s profit-sharing 

Carrying politics to this new worker is not only 
very difficult It 1s altogether a new problem. And 
unless it 18 grappled with, reforging the unity of our 
splintered trade union movement also will not be 
achieved. 

As for the rural areas, it is commonly accepted that 
substantial capitalist development has” taken place 
in agriculture And we have very good studies, 
mostly done by academic economists, of the green 
revolution, the new agro-industries and changes in 
our agrarian economy 1n general 

What matters for those who, want to build the 
kisan and khet mazdoor movement 1s the new corte- 
lation of class forces that has emerged in the 
countryside, the altered political role of different 
classes 1n rural life, and the consequeht shifts that 
have become necessary in the class strategy of the 
kisan and agricultural workers’ movement Hardly 
any attention has been given to these questions 

In result, the Sharad Joshr's 1n different States, 
who, while voicing the demands of peasants in 
general, are clearly the representatives of rich 
peasants and capitalist farmers, have practically 
swept off the middle and small peasant from the 
banner of the Kisan Sabha and made him the camp 
follower of the rural rich Economically, socially 
and politically this is a very harmful development 
since the leader of rural reaction is no longer the 
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former feudal landlord but the new kulak and 
capitalist farmer. 

Jumping on to the bandwagon of Sharad Joshi 
and Tikait on the ground that remunerative prices 
and debt relief are demands of the entire peasantry, 
1s a line fraught with danger 

Sharad Joshi 1s a very intelligent and experienced 
mass leader. He 1s alsoa competent and profuse 
writer. Apart from his propagandist writings, he 
has written tracts attacking Marxism as a deceptive 
guide for the Kisan movement 

His constant refrain 1s the following: all rural 
problems, including that of wages for the landless 
labourers, will be solved when the peasant gets 
remunerative prices for his produce. In his cam- 
paigns Communists are attacked for “inciting” 
agricultural workers against the peasants. Recently 
the Maharashtra Government announced a substan- 
tial rise ın minimum wages for agricultural workers. 
Sharad Joshi came out witha prompt statement 
that this was a strategem of the government for 
dividing the peasants and agricultural workers! 
Popularising his theme of Bharat versus India—he 
has accused industrial workers (India) of exploiting 
the peasants (Bharat). 

While demanding remunerative prices for agricul- 
tural produce Joshi 1s firmly opposed to the state 
taking over wholesale trade of grains. He wants the 
government to purchase grain when open market 
prices fall below guaranteed remunerative prices, 
and also freedom for the peasant to sell grain in the 
open market when that 1s more profitable. Our rural 
socio-economic structure being what 1t 1s, this entire 
mechanism helps only the 1ich peasants who have 
surplus stocks to sell and can withhold them till the 
break season The small and poor peasants, in any 
case, have to sell off their produce to the dalals of big 
traders immediately after the harvest at the knock 
down prices which the dalals offer them 

It 1s very significant that Sharad Joshi only takes 
up commercial crops, mainly grown in irrigated 
areas, for his movement. He has not launched any 
struggle for remunerative prices for jawar bajra, etc., 
grown 1n rainfed areas. These are the drought prore 
areas where the condition of the peasants 1s most 
deplorable 

No doubt Sharad Joshi rallies the mass of the 
peasantry in his movement Without that the rich 
peasant and capitalist farmer cannot build the neces- 
sary political pressure on the government to secure 
their demands. But this mass, going by historical 
experience, 1s going to be betrayed. 

The question of debt relief is also complicated. 
The loans incurred by the debt-ridden common 
peasants have to be wiped out if they are to be saved 
from expropriation of their lands by moneylending 
sharks. But very rich peasants and capitalist farmers 
who have fattened 1n the last twenty five years as a 
result of all manner of material and financial 
resources ‘given to them by the government, and 
who now own tractors, trolleys, motor cars and posh 
bungalows, have also raised the demand for the 
abolition of their debts. To ignore the distinction 
between the two is to become a spokesman of the 
rural nouveau riche 1n the name of debt redemption. 
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The sugar syndicate of Maharashtra, the cooperaitve 
sugar barons, who have amassed crores in the last 
thirty years, are also asking for debt relief on the 
ground that their factories have become sick! 

I am not suggesting that we shoud mechanically 
pit ourselves against the Sharad Joshis and Tikaits, 
Flexible tactics are needed But, unless we bring 
about a shift in our rural mass movement, focussing 
on building a movement of the landless and poor 
peasants directed both against feudal and capitalist 
exploiters, we will not succeed 1n winning back the 
middle and small peasant who has gone over to 
Sharad Joshi and the like And without the middle 
peasant, the kisan movement cannot become the 
mighty force that it was in the past Only such a 
movement can build left and democraatic unity in 
the countryside 

(0 REGIONAL PARTIES: The emergence of re- 
gional parties 1n various parts of the country 1s a 
serious development The phenomenon has to be 
correctly understood, if the problems created byit are 
to be satisfactorily tackled It 1s self-deception to say 
that it 1s our old problem of unity in diversity. The 
problem 1s qualitatively new 

Capitalist development is an uneven development. 
Big businessmen want to invest and start new 
industries 11 areas where infra-structural facilities 
are already there, where the necessary qualified 
labour 1s available. Commercial operations need an 
easy access to banks, and rail andi road transport 
for securing raw materials and reaching out to their 
market. Inevitably the already advanced regions 
E faster, the backward regions are left out 1n the 
cold. 

Regional economic disparities are aggravated in- 
stead of being alleviated. Very often, traders and 
government officials in these areas are drawn from 
the advanced states 

What makes the problem explosive 1s that econo- 
mic backwardness 1s accompanied by a feeling of 
cultural neglect, cultural domination and oppression. 
The development of the language, literature, higher 
education, and specific cultural identity of the people 
of the backward regions are choked. People feel 
that they have become colonies, second class citizens 
of the vast entity called India. At bottom, it is a 
problem of nationalities, though it has its own dis- 
tinctive complexities in India. 

We have to be very clear that unless due Justice, 
economic, political and cultural, 1s done to these 
regions, India's national integrity cannot be defended 
Tor long whatever measures the central authority may 
adopt j 

Unfortunately, there is another side to the picture. 
However backward certam regions may be, they 
have their own internal , vested interests They can 
easily divert the just and healthy discontent of their 
people into chauvinist, disruptive channels That 
adds fuel to the fire. 

We are faced with a situation in which the central 
authority, in the name of national unity and integrity, 
suppresses the just aspirations and demands of the 
people of the backward regions and, on the other 
hand, regional parties and leaders put forward 
demands that practically deny the necessity of a 
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politically united India In its extreme form, that 
leads to secessionism And US agencies are always 
there to place their resources at the disposal of such 
, movements, for their own ends. 

In the North-East, for historical reasons, the pro- 
blem has become extremely acute But even N T 
Rama Rao, who 1s not à secessionist, takes amazingly 
dangerous positions For him, “The Centre 1s a con- 
ceptual myth". He speaks of Bharata Desam but, 
going by all that he has been saying and doing, his 
Bharata Desam 1s simply a magnified Telugu Desam 
For him, all the problems of Andhra are due to the 
Central Government, which 1s the devil that has to 
be removed from the scene. At the same time, he 1s 
at war with the governments of Karnataka and 
Tamil Nadu on the sharing of Krishna waters, 
though both the states have non-Congress govern- 
ments. He does not care to explain this contra- 
diction. 

Really speaking, these parties do not even have a 
national ideology and national policies NT. Rama 
Rao went to the extent of stating that all-India poli- 
tical parties have lost their relevance and that the 
Central Government should bea federation of the 
representatives of regional parties. He does not step 
to think that if such a federal government were 
really to be formed it will bea battle-ground in 
which every regional party will be at loggerheads 
with every other party for grabbing the biggest share 
of resources of the Central Government In the 
battle of each against all, India will go to pieces. 

In given conditions, these parties are going to be 
there. But all national and democratic parties have 
to endeavour to bring them in the national main- 
stream and not utilise them just as accomplices in 
the struggle against the Central Government Their 
parochialism ıs a danger for national unity 

The problem of Centre-State relations which has 
become so acute, 1s rooted basically in this problem 
As matters stand, the states are clearly justified 1n 
demanding more economic and administrative 
power. But the problem 1s not only economic and 
administrative It is a problem of building a federa- 
tive India that will defend the interests of the 
country as a united entity and simultaneously bring 
about the allround progress of all its parts. While 
fighting for greater State autonomy, left and demo- 
cratic national parties have to educate the people 


on the necessity of keeping both the aims in View, , 


as also their interdependence. There can be no 
united India without all its parts having full oppor- 
tunities of progress, and the parts cannot progress 
without a united India. The danger of parochial, 
separatist movements in the country is serious 
Towards A New National Unity 

Lastly comes the most difficult «question: the 
content, form and aims of the new unity needed by 
the country, and how to build it. 

What with the diverse and criss-crossing interests 
that have emerged after independence the question 
has become extraordinarily thorny and complicated. 
It will have to be approached differently on different 
issues. Even so, it 1s going to bean arduous and 
protracted process. 

At the same time the basic aim and content of the 
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new unity can be, and have to be, clear. The diverse 
efforts and methods for achieving it must have a 
clear direction. 

I have said earlier that the task 1s to carry forward 
the positive achievements of the Congress while 
negating the negative aspects of its policies 

The point can be put epigrammatically though, 
like all condensed statements, it will have to be 
elaborated to be properly understood 

What India needs today ıs patriotic unity. with a 
Left orientation 

Going by our traditional concepts, this may seem 
incompatible Patriotic unity 1s generally understood 
as bourgeois-democratic unity, and Left unity 1s 
understood as the unity of social forces oriented 
towards socialism 

But, 1f we look around and see what 1s happening 
in various newly independent developing countries 
we will find that they are confronted with a reality, 
with economic and political problems, which have 
led them toa policy of uniting all their patriotic 
forces while simultaneously giving that unity a Left, 
socialist orientation 

This 1s a fact, and a fact created by the demands 
of history. No amount of theoretical hairsplitting 
can disprove that such a policy ‘ss the best and 
correct one in the new conditions that these countries 
have to deal with. If 1t 1s argued that patriotic unity 
with a Left orientation 1s incompatible, then it isa 


dogma, not a true theory 
And what 1s the crux of the conditions which have 


given birth to this policy? The essence lies in this 
that, on the one hand, US ymperialism and its inter- 
nal accomplices in these countries are making a des- 
perate effort to establish reactionary, neo-colonialist 
regimes in these countries and, on the other hand, 
the horrifying economic plight of these countries 
cannot be alleviated without resorting to measures 
which eliminate feudal exploitation and restrict capi- 
talist exploitation for giving relief to the people It 
1s a mixed economy, but one which 1s oriented 
towards socialism not towards the development of 
capitalism. 

The threat of imperialism and its internal allies 
necessitates and facilitates the umty of all patriotic 
forces Economic compulsions give patriotism a new, 
socialist-oriented content. 

The unity of all Left and patriotic forces against 
imperialism and its internal allies for the defence of 
peace, of national unity and integrity, of secularism 
and democracy, combined with economic development, 
steadily improving popular living standards and social 
justice—such has to be the content and direction of 
the new national unity we have to forge. 

However, stated thus, the task does not seem 
difficult In reality, 1t becomes very difficult and 
vexing because there are class and other social 
forces that do not take consistent positions. They 
take progressive positions on certain issues, and also 
compromising (at times even reactionary) positions 
on certain other issues. When we come to political 
parties generally, they cannot be divided into black 
and white. Separating the wheat from the chaff is 
by no means easy. 

All the same, with regard to one category, 
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Catinot and must not be any difference of opinion 
Pro-imperialist, chauvinist, communal, fundamen- 
talist and other divisive parties have to be rigorously 
kept out What I mean is that it ıs not enough not 
to keep djrect relations with them in elections and 
other political activities It 1s necessary to expose 
them constantly and systematically as the enemies 
of the country and allies of imperialism 

Any softness towards these parties, any effort to 
knock together a loose indirect connection between 
these forces of the extreme Right and the Left 
amounts to an anti-national coalition and has to be 
clearly ruled out 

This ıs what the segments of the former Janata 
party, and new formations such as the Jan Morcha 
and Telugu Desam are trying to do All of them 
claim to have learnt from the Janata experiment of 
1977, but none of them have learnt anything — First, 
suchan unprincipled, purely negative coalition, in 
which every group leader wants to grab the chair 
of the Prime Minister, cannot be formed. And, if 
formed, it cannot last And secondly,. such a 
coalition, 1s vicariously led by the BJP, the most 
conscious, purposeful and disciplined force of the 
right. 

That brings us to the crucial question as to what 
the Communists and the other Left parties have to 
do ın a situation in which Rajiv Gandhi 1s himself 
hastening the fall of the Congress, and the Left 
parties are far from being able to take over, and 
the so-called Centrist bourgeois Opposition is lost 
in efforts which are both futile and dangerous? 

Here, it becomes unavoidable to go deeper into 
the question 

Are we serious when we say that a progressive 
alternative to the Congress has to be built, and 
can only be built, through mass struggles and mass 
politics in which the parhamentary struggle has a 
subsidiary role? 

It is not necessary to go into the question again. 
I have already explained at some length that the 
struggles we are leading cannot lead to a Left and 
democratic alternative, or as I would have it, 
to a patriotic alternative with a Left orientation I 
have also explained what kind of radically new 
problems have come up and what kind of new mass 
campaigns and struggles are needed to rouse our 
national politics to the requisite new level 

Connected with this is the inseparable question 
of our assessment of the importance of the legis- 
latures for giving national politics the orientation 
we want to give 1t 

Barring three States, we are nowhere ın a position 
to utilise the legislatures except as a platform for 
popularising our policies in the country 

A little pressure can also be brought on the 
Government slightly to modify its policies This 
applies both to the State legislatures and parhia- 
ment That utility of the legislatures 1s important 
and I do not under-estimate ıt But even a few 
competent and vigilant members of the legislatures 
can successfully shoulder that responsibility. The 
addition of a few more, makes, no difference to the 
achievement of this aim 

But, ıt 1s the temptation of capturing a few more 
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seats in the legislatures that prevents our taking a 
firm line towards the bourgeois Opposition 

The bourgeois Opposition parties have to be told 
unambiguously and firmly that they cannot have the 
best of both the worlds They cannot hold us by the 
Left hand and the reactionary parties by the Right 
They have to choose between the two And the 
reason 1s not connected with tactics of parliamentary 
politics The reason is that Right reactionary 
parties are a dangerous enemy of the country which 
have not only to be isolated but fought out The 
reason why we are not taking such a firm position 
1$ the desire to get a few more Communists elected 
to the lagislatures Such a firm position will also 
bring pressure on the bourgeois Opposition to take 
clearer and unambiguous positions on questions of 
communalism, foreign policy, ete Their ranks will 
be educated and will rise above the mire of narrow, 
opportunistic politics 

In fact, if we go a little further, we will have to 
admit that this compromising attitude towards the 
bourgeois Opposition 1s one of the important 
contributory factors for the weakening of our mass 
support in the rural areas We have built that 
support through years of struggle and can maintain 
it only on a clear class basis That class basis 
from the most oppressed and eaploited rural popu- 
lation, the Harians and the low castes 

I will give one illustration which ıs extremely 
significant, and can spread to other States When 
these downtrodden sections find that the Congress 1s 
deserting them and the Jat-Rajput-Thakurs are 
forming another combination im which the red flag 
ıs also there, they start moving towards a Kanshi 
Ram who denounces both and claims to champion 
the cause of all the exploited and oppressed, of 
course, on an inverted caste basis So far as we are 
concerned, our mass gets divided between the 
Congress, the come-one-come all combination of 
VP Singh and Kanshi Ram 

We keep on warning against the parliamentary 
deviation in our Party Congresses We also state 
that we are opposed to a hedge-podge bourgeois 
alternative to the Congress But when it comes to 
day-to-day politics we allow ourselves to be pres- 
surised by these very considerations. 

How does that lead to a Left and democratic 
alternative? The Strengthening and expansion of 
our class base ıs the fundamental requisite for 
building such an alternative Can we undermine 
the base for a few seats in the legislatures? The 
Allahabad parliamentary election has been widely 
analysed including by us Butno one has drawn 
the conclusion. which js most important for us, 
that is, our lining up with an upper-caste, communal 
alliance was also responsible for Kanshi Ram 
becoming such a powerful force 

This does not mean that an alliance with the 
Congress is the alternative The Congiess had not 
given up all its past traditions and we have to 
support it on specific issues But its degeneration 
has gone too far for those ‘traditions to be saved 
by allying with it I have said earlier that this 1s 
a dangerous situation But it has to be faced and 
there are no easy or short-cut solutions. 
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It is not enough to say that Left and democratic - 
unity has to be basically built from below and that 
our tactics in parliamentary politics are subordinate 
to our mass line ' 

If we mean this seriously, every effort has to be 
made to draw the widest possible mass m all our 
movements no matter whether it 1s inclined towards 
this or that party, or towards no party, or the 
ruling party or the Opposition parties 

And even today 1t 1s a fact that the Congress has a 
bigger mass following than any other bourgeois party 

To speak more concretely, bridges have to be built 
between us and the Congress mass and Congressmen 
just as we do 1n the case of the Opposition parties. 

Softpeddling and conniving at the sins of omis- 
sion and commission of the Opposition parties 
while all the time running a tirade against the Cong- 
ress asif 1t 15 nothing but a bundle of vices and has 
no positive content, cannot achieve the aim of build- 
ing a broad unity of the Indian people without which 
Left and democratic unity remains just a propoganda 
slogan. 

Such an approach to the building of a broad 
popular unity 1s the only correct way of bringing 
about a differentiation between progressive and 
reactionary Congressmen which is the recognised 
aim of all Communists 

But what happens when parliamentary politics get 
the upperhand over our mass line? We develop a 
fantastic criterion for determining who is a pro- 
gressive Congressman and who 1s not 

Whoever jumps out of the Congress becomes pro- 
gressive and whoever remains in the Congress 
becomes a reactionary. If you revolt against Rajiv, 
you are a swan. If you dont, you are a crow 

Well, right from the days when the Cong-O patriots 
left the Congress till today any number of crows 
have fled from the Congress, and even today there 
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are very sincere anå progressive people in the Cong- 
ress who do not leave ıt, not because they do not 
see its sorry state, but because they do not see any 
alternative which gives any better hope for the 
country 

This, in my view, is how the alternative to the 
Congress will emerge in the country. The Cong- 
ress is. crumbling and ıs going to disintegrate, as I 
have said, because its Avatar Karya 1s over. But 
the process has to be brought about by a really 
broad, national, peoples unity, based on many-sided 
mass education, mass campaigning and mass strüg- 
gles which cut through the parliamentary division of 
ruling and Opposition parties, the ins and the outs. 

Any other course is fraught with grave danger for 
the country Hanging on to the Congress because 
a better alternative is not in sight, will not save 
either the Congress or Indian democracy Break- 
ing up the Congress majority ın Parliament on the 
principle that any stick 1s good to whup the dog 1s 
an invitation to anarchy from which tbe only thing 
that can emerge ıs. a reactionary autocracy in one 
form or anothei 

The Congress has been the Leviathan of our 
history for a hundred years. It is the main popular 
force that has shaped a modern, progressive India. 
Now it ıs on the way out But the task of replacing ıt 
is not one of just knocking it down It 1s a task of 
picking up our historical. advance from the point to 
which the Congress has brought it, and carrying ıt 
further. That needs a new understanding of where 
India stands today, and a new vision of where it 
hasto go And that understanding and vision has 
to be carried to millions and millions so that they 
are organised and activised. 

None but the people can build a new, pro- 
sperous and happy India. The alternative to the 
Congress 1s the people so awakened. © (Concluded) 
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Women Studies : & Personal Saga 


MAITHREYI KRISHNA RAJ 


HE debate about *women stu- 

dies’ has been going on for 
sometime though within restric- 
ted forums. The majority are 
outside this discourse any way 
but for those within it, there 1s 
bitterness and anger Women 
activists (a term that has many 
nuances) point accusing fingers 
at scholars connected with 
‘women studies’ sitting comfort- 
ably ın academic chairs to pro- 
duce ‘research. This resentment 
has surfaced in “many con- 
ferences 

It 1s partly a resentment at the 
plums that researchers seem to 
get—the foreign jaunts, the 
recognition through publications 
etc in the name of women There 
are others who accuse the women 
studies scholars of theft, of 
appropriation of the activists’ 
work. “We produce data and 
you appropriate ıt to produce 
your theory/analysis." ^ Duistin- 
guished professors of law accuse 
‘women studies’ of becoming 
womanology, that 1s, of building 
an academic edifice out of the 
blood and tears of oppressed 
women, that scholars earn their 
Ph D-s and rise ın their careers 
on the ashes of the dead 

There may be people who do 
indeed fall into this category 


But are there not black sbeep 


everywhere? On the whole the 
fury 1s misdirected. First, “women 
studies’ persons—many of them 
are themselves involved in 
action. Second, many of the 
stone throwing ‘activists’ forget 
that they are on the same side 
of the fence They are all either 
working academics or those who 
have shared the same privileges 
of higher education Instead of 
an indiscriminate diatribe, an 1n- 
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cendiary hurled at all and sundry, 
what we should be asking 1s 
*What kind of ‘women studies’ 
and how do we hnk it to the 
women's movement?" 

I am oneof the breed: a 
‘women studies’ person There 
1s Something ‘women studies 
did for me more than what I did 
for ‘women studies’ 

‘Women Studie? can be a 
transforming experience, a mind 
altering counter—hallucogenic, 
that tears the veil of maya The 
reading I did enriched me; the 
travel put me in touch with many 
—their joys and sorrows The 
research projects in the villages 
or slums gave me a first hand 
acquintance with women in a 
different world than mine, a 
world I had read about, counted 
1n statistics, but now ıt confron- 
ted me in flesh and blood—an 
experience that humbled me, that 
exposed the hollowness of my 
intellectual pretensions against 
the wisdom and the fortitude of 
the many so called ignorant, 
illiterate women. 

“The soi] is our mother; the 
animals we use are part of our 
family, our children. We must 
protect these that sustain us,” 
says these women who know 
more about the environment than 
our scientists Their skills are 
many, their labour unremitting 
but they have a ready laughter 
and a friendliness We pry into 
their lives and they share will- 
ingly the contours of their 
impoverished lives. I have met 
middle class women ın various 
places, various settings and heard 
about their strain and stress— 
the family oppression, the  :n- 
law oppression, un-understanding 
spouses — stories of discrimina- 
tion, blatant and subtle in their 
place of work Despite the 
cumulative effects of thwarted 
spirits and dammed creativity, 





how many had retained their 
dignity, their sanity and their 
humanity! 


Over the years my sympathies 
have widened, my tolerance has 
grown. My humility is deeper for 
I know that whatever I may have 
done or not done does not 
Measure up to the courage of 
many I know. There ıs a deep 
and abiding concern that has 
become part of my being If this 
does not get articulated in what 
is acknowledged as “action”, it 
atleast gets voiced in communi- 
cating this concern to others, in 
lending a helping hand here and 
there; 1n being prepared to listen; 
in some small insignificant 
gesture of warmth and support. 
After all not all are cast in the 
heroic mould of the revolution- 
ary. If within oneself, a. passion- 
ate commitment to sisterhood 
is aroused that one is prepared 
to work long hours at one’s job 
of extending the reach of ‘women 
studies’ and of running , and 
equipping a centre, so that its 
resources are available to many, 
is one adding a milligram to the 
possibility of change, though 
admittedly less potent than 
public arena action? 


To work on some measure of 
redress to rural women with 
whom one has done research to 
encourage women one has met 
to mobilise and discover for 
themselves the Strength that 
collective action brings, are 
efforts that spring from the first 
ignition of concern, aroused by 
women studies. There are some 
who go directly to this, but 
others get there through women 
studies. Yes, there are problems 
of 1deology, of Strategy etc. but 
doesn't a critical study make one 
aware of the boundaries of 
action ? Does it not push those 
boundaries outward through such 
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events as mentioned above? 
When I see bright, young girls, 
efficient, competent, accomplish- 
ed, I share in ther glory just as I 
weep inwardly’ at every woman's 
distress The hope that those 
tears will dry one day sustains 
the vision of the future for there 
are many of my sisters out there, 
doing more in terms of action 
than I If ‘women studies’ so 


to the gender dimension becomes 
a reflex, something continuously 
sensed and accommodated within 
one's being, as it has done for 
many like me, ıs there no value 
in this? 

“Where ıs your theory, where 
1s your Marx”, thunders one irate 
gentleman Professor of Law. 
Political economy had grown 
for a considerable time before 
a Marx could arrive Can a few 


dozen scholars within a decade 
produce a feminist version of 
Das Capital? This very criticism 
lends weight to our argument for 
extending women studies Theory 
and action have a range of possi- 
bilities and layers of manifesta- 
tions and we need people at all 
those Likewise an inner surchar- 
ges suffuses to the outer at many 
levels This:s the experience of 
many others like me. O 


enters one's nerves that alertness 


Sethi : Gandhi on Poverty 
(Contd from page 14) 


ın oné area than additional exployment elsewhere 

For poor countries Gandhi made two very essential 

conditions of international relatioas 1n the context of 
removing poverty 


First, he said that as much production should be 
localised because of consideration of employment 
and distribution He worte- 

When production and consumption both become localised, 
the temptation to speed up production indefinitely and at 
any price disappears The endless difficulties and problems 
that our present-day economic system piesents would then 
come to an end No, the evil 1s inherent 1n the system 
Distribution can be equalised when production ıs localised In 
other words, when the distribution 1s simultaneous with 
production Distribution will never be equal so long as 
vou want to tap other markets of the world to dispose of 
your goods 


Second, he insisted that it must be shown that 
trade produces use-values more than the exchange 
values Karl Marx found capitalist trading system 
slowly reducing use-values Both Gandhi and Marx 
converged on this point to which no other major 
economist paid serious attention How this difference 
1s to be calculated 1s rather difficult But Gandhi 
had one definite criteria, namely, that trade must 
not lead to domestic inequalities or unemployment 


It ıs not that Gandhi was against all trade. He 
had an appropriate theory of trade ın which one 
community, locality, village or city will trade with 
the others, but the whole thing will have to be 
differently organised This ıs not the place to go 
into his theory, but one should keep in mind that in 
a global system where there are much inequalities 
due to different sizes of nations and resources and 
their control over technologies, trade can never be 
equitable. It has to subject to constraints. The 
modern theory of interdependence, the power of 
multinationals, the hegemony of few currencies, use of 
modern mercanatahsm under the cover of free trade, 
GATT, etc. are all theories, policies or institutions 
that help generate unemployment, particularly 1n the 
Third World. 


Probably the most 1mpoitant theoretical contri- 
bution of Gandhiin the study of poverty Was his 
insistence on the reversal of production-consumption 
relationship Modern economic systems are based 
on mass production of goods Gandhi tried to 
reverse it by saying that instead of mass production 
of goods, production should be by the masses. The 
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farmer did not ensure full employment and could 
lead to large-scale unemployment But the latter 
ensured full employment by definition. Besides 
production by the masses would also ensure the 
production of those goods which have a high priority 
in need satisfaction and use values Once the 
Gandhian principle 1s accepted, then technology falls 
inits place Even the most sophisticated technology 
could be accepted and applied if ıt strengthened the 
system of production by the masses It may reduce 
their hours of work and provide them leisge for 
cultural and other activities. We shall discuss this 
subject at some length inthe next section 

Gandhi was very clear in his mind the tıme was a 
critical factor India will not be able to follow the 
path of development either of the Western capitalist 
countries or of the communist Russia Unfortunately, 
he died before the Chinese experiment was put into 
practice He would have appreciated some of the 
experiments made ın China while rejecting others 
The Chinese Commune System almost totally con- 
formed to the Gandhian model at the village level 
though the rest of the system conformed more to the 
Soviet system. For Gandhi, India did not have 
long enough time to go through the stages of 
western economic growth nor was advisible to 
develop under communist dictatorship that rested on 
violence Therefore, if the political system had to be 
democratic, human values and dignity to be preserved 
and yet poverty to be eliminated, then there was no 
other path than the Gandhian path The Nehrovian 
mode was a poor mixture of all paths and ended up 
in creating more poverty, more unemployment and 
corruption in the system Hus successors made 
matters worse It seems that the Indian economy is 
deadlocked. The changes in policies that are being 
suggested by the present Government have little 
bearing on issues of poverty and unemployment. If 
at all, the bearing would be negative It seems that 
at least for the short run Rajiv Gandhi's high-tech 
policies will maximise unemployment The Mahatma 
wanted to remove unemployment with the help of 
the entire spectrum, from high-tech to low-tech, 
subject the other non-economic constraints 


VI 


ALL economic systems revolve around three 
problems production, exchange and distribution Jt 
is only in term of these that the planning processes 
are also explained and ordained. With regard to 
production and production planning, the usual 
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organisational principles are either market signals, 
forces and mechanism ora state-run system, be it 
socialist, fascist or mixed economy The last one 
was adopted by India afte: independence. To 
Gandhi, all the three were variants of the same 
principle because none of them dealt with the 
question of production by the masses which is the 
core of the Gandhian syndrome of production- 
employment distribution as contradistinguished from 
mass production of capitalist or socialist system. 


The difference essentially arises from the very 
definition of economics. For Gandhi not only was 
there no such thing as a pure economic man, 
economic activity or planning for economic objectives 
only, even within the economic field of mainstream 
economics, he saw an unacceptable division, say, 
between production and consumption 


Furthermore, if planning for economic man has 
been too difficult and too complex, how can there 
be planning for a “large? man? Surely, within 
the spectrum of usually accepted models of planning 
there ıs none which can cope with this task Yet 
the problem has to be pinned down and it can be 
done so by clearly defining relevant organisational 
principles These organisational principles certainly 
go beyond merely starting or structuring some ideal 
property central relations around which model plan- 
ning revolves However, property relations 1emain a 
Central issue 1n economic systems 


Although economic theory has advanced to a 
stage where the complex relations between produc- 
tion and distributioncan be handled jointly, there 
1s still a large area where policies for production 
and those for redistribution are formulated indepen- 
dent of considerations for social welfare, for 
equalisation of opportunities, for guaranteeting some 
minimum standards to everyone, for changing con- 
sumption pattern, etc. Gandhi totally rejected the 
separation of distribution from production not only 
because 1t was illogical, that 1s, the factor incomes 
generated from production themselves constitute 
a distribution system or, if artificially separated 
sectors and processes of production from those of 
consumption, but also because it cleverly pushed out 
the question of production by the masses The 
positive and normative aspects of relations between 
production and distiibution. can never be fully 
separated. Since the system of production 1n-houses 
a system of distribution, whether desirable or 
undesirable, Gandhi insisted on providing the 
rationale for normative relations. For desirable or 
normative destribution, production by masses had 
to replace the neutralised mass production system 


When Gandhi said that mass production should be 
replaced by production by the masses he argued that by 
itself the former "carries within it its own limitation", 
even when the principle of comparative advantage 
was accepted He said there would be a "saturation 
point". Gandhi used the phrase 'satuation point? for 
what 1n economics 1s called over-production Under 
the system of production by masses over-production 
1s ruled out by definition. Above all, production by 
masses must of necessity and by logic be guided by 
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a need-based demand theory. We shall come to it 
later 


The role of distribution 1n no less critical under 
both capitalist and communist systems, all the more 
so as the economy becomes more and more complex 
and keeps moving ın the cycles of equilibrium and 
disequilibrium. Therefore, Gandhi said that in order 
to minimise this problem, if there 1s "production 
and distribution both in respective areas where 
things are required”, production and distribution 
get automatically regulated without cyclical trade 
problems Consequently both state planning deci- 
sions and market forces are attenuated yielding 
greater autonomy to individuals as producers and 
consumers The role of speculation, resulting from 
any gap between supply and demand, that 1s, pro- 
duction and distribution, practically gets eliminated. 
However, Gandhi was very clear not to step beyond 
what he could explain or thought was necessary 
minimum to prove He limited his scheme of pro- 
duction by the masses to vital areas of necessities. 
In respect of other commodities, a different tieat- 
ment would be required which he thought he could 
ignore for a while 


Production by masses of the basic necessities as a 
localised and optimally self-sufficient system has to 
prove its worth against the rat race in which huma- 
nity 1s caught and by which one wants leading to 
another, "created the temptation to speed up pro- 
duction indefinitely and at any price" and thus 
debased man as man [It 1s not possible to provide 
limits to growth in a system which ıs under artifi- 
cially created demands and temptations This rat 
race ultimately provokes exploitation, conflicts and 
wars and ecological disasters. In communist societies 
the pressure 1s even more strongly felt because con- 
sumers and producers are delinked through the 
fetishism of accumulation as distinguished from the 
fetishism of commodities under capitalism, 


A want-oriented mass production economy is 
bound to become an unequal society under the 
pressure of economic forces. Moreover, such a 
society may deny even the satisfaction of elemen- 
tary needs to the vast masses while trying to produce 
luxury goods which go to meet the wants of high 
income classes or for bureauciacies oi to produce 
military goods Whatever might have happened in 
the past this state of affairs has become politically 
unacceptable not only because the consumei-oriented 
society 1s creating too many problems of ecological 
degradation, alientation of masses fiom production 
society and nature, but also because the poor have 
learnt to exercise their franchise 


Gandhi also warned against the mass production 
system generating a tendency for capturing markets 
outside one’s own country and making it impossible 
to avoid imperialistic economic relations to what he 
called “the need to hold the world in bondage to 
secure 1ts markets " 


It would be wrong, however, to conclude that 
Gandhi was entirely against mass production per se. 
What he was against was mass production based on 
artificially generated demands, force, grabbing of 
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markets, speculation, profiteering, etc He was for 
What he called “mass production in people’ own 
homes". “If we multiply the individual production 
to million of times, would it not give the mass pro- 
duction on a tremendous scale"? he asked. The 
distinction between the two concepts becomes ever 
sharper if one brings in the technology factor. He 
wanted to draw a disunction between his concept of 
mass production and the common use of the word in 
economics which he thought was “a technical trend 
of production by the fewest possible number through 
the aid of highly complicated machinery". 

We areso obsessed with economic goods that 
we have come to view them as an end 1n themselves. 
Even if everyone had twice of what he has now, 
economic problems would still be there, probably 
more acute The way out suggested is either to 
moderate 1t or to saturate 1t by its external dynamics, 
the way the development would have chosen both 
for itself and for the developing nation 


Consequently we have two kinds of reformers 
There are those who are concerned with social or 
normalinterests only. They would like everyone to 
have a few basic needs irrespective of whether they 
work or not (leaving out the unemployables) There 
are others who would like to make competition the 
central focus and who *'believe an appeal to jealousy 
1s the best way of motivating people to behave as 
they wish to do. In the first group the reformers are 
lacking in intellectual msight In the second case 
they are intelligent scoundrels But ın either case 
they are hardly desirable individually with whom to 
trust one's welfare ’’* 


VII 


THE other side of production by the masses 1s 
consumption by the masses. The main question is 
about the basis of Gandhi’s theory of demand which 
must satisfy the constraint of basic needs as linked 
to bread labour A more rigorous analysis has to be 
worked out on his principles Fortunately, we have 
a basts for Gandhi’s demand theory in the Maslow 
model of the heirarchy of needs. According to Mas- 
low, needs can be heirarchically arranged upwards— 
physical needs, social needs, psychological needs and 
spiritual needs. 


Gandhi: suggested a normative relationship for 
which two conditions had to be satisfied The first 
was that production of certain basic inputs should 
be so organised as to make production and distribu- 
tion almost inseparable. As mentioned earlier, this 
can be done 1n respect only of some commodities but 
not all. Therefore, there will be need for some trade 
and exchange relationship between one market and 
another However, it was this which led to the second 
condition. We know from trade theory that 
maximisation of trade does not necessarily lead to 
maximization of welfare. Expansion of marketes or 
trade do not necessarily create economic advantages 


*Walter F Crowder, "Economic Theory, Economic 
Problem and the Utopia", Journal of Soviet Philosophy, 
October 1987, 
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because they generate a distribution system which 
tend towards greater imequalities This 1s why 
Gandhi was not for an indiscriminate expansion of 
trade. 


One has to delve deeply into the merits of 
Maslowian or Gandhian economic welfare or 
demand theories or the problems that they have not 
tackled This exercise cannot be undertaken ın this 
paper. Only baie theoretical propositions will be 
stated. Demand based on needs 1s a subject not of 
economics but of political economy What is more 
important is that for a need-based economic system, 
institutions of democracy area must This1s also 
recognised by the modern Social Choice Theory 
But Gandhi knew the limits of the voters’ choice. 
He came out with full force on the side of creating 
a political and economic unit which was both need- 
oriented and worked on the principle of partici- 
patory democracy Whether one called it a village 
republic or panchayat or Soviet or simply decentra- 
lsed unit was immaterial. The fundamental 
principle 1s that the unit has to be small enough 
to allow everybody to participate ın the economic 
decision-making and at the same time bea large 
enough to make the need-based econemic system 
function efficiently This 1s the generalised political 
economy meaning of the terms production by the 
masses, need-based system, relevant choice of tech- 
nology and desired democracy This also implies 
that quite a few needs would be satisfied by pro- 
duction within this unit without being linked with 
outside. Of course there would be other activities 
that would be linked with outer units. 


Abraham Maslow’s theory of hierarchical needs as 
derived from concept of human psychology is truly 
Gandhian According to this theory, so long as the 
fundamental basic needs such as the physiological 
needs are not satisfied, a negative pressure will be 
exerted on human personality which sometimes will 
tend to override all other possible concerns. This 
1s the necessary condition for removing poverty as 
well. On the other hand, once the basic needs are 
satisfied then higher needs come to the forefront and 
have to be satisfied A general involvement ofa 
person 1n higher needs depends upon the satisfaction 
of his lower needs In other words, human needs 
multiply themselves in stages and one has to get 
through one stage before one gets to the next These 
stages can also be seen as priorities so thata more 
crucial priority can be attended to first More 
significantly, lower level needs do not have to be 
multiplied under market or psychological pres- 
sures 


Some can and do object to the conception of 
hierarchical needs For did Gandhi not say that all 
needs have to be taken as belonging to a balanced 
organic system? The central point of Maslow’s 
theory 1s not hierarchy but priority and once one 
reflects on that, most of the objections disappear. 
Maslow has divided his need categories—material 
needs, social needs and moral as non-alienating cate- 
gories. All those needs which are psychological and are 
prompted by security and safety are covered by the 


material needs. Social needs are these who are determi- 
ned and can be better performed by collective entities 
The demand theory 1n the strict economic terms ends 
at that point. Social needs are also called deficiency 
needs The moral needs are called self-actualisation, 
whether they are material or 1mmaterial. Maslow’s 
point is that the moral needs can be attended only if 
other needs are satisfied quite before The sequence 
1s there but it has analytical meaning. 

If Gandhi continuously insisted upon a need- 
based demand and production theory ıt was 
because that was the material basis for man 
to achieve his objective towards self-actualisation. 
The difference between Maslow and Gandhi is that 
Maslow did not woik out an economic system to 
fit into his concept of humanistic psychology, where- 
as Gandhi had been all the time concerned with 
both. He laid down the principles for humanistic 
economy in which the self-actualisation ıs the final 
objective. 

Gandhi had a philosophic basis for his economic 
theory which most economists require to have but 
end up 1n becoming victims of some defunct philoso- 
pher. A Gandhian economist, AM Huq, has put 
forward the 1dea of the hierarchy of needs running 
parallel to the doctrine of artha which according to 
Hindu philosophy 1s a concept of multi-order utility 
if a person feeds himself he derives a certain order 


of utility; if he feeds his family he devices a higher 
order of utility If he feeds the hungry outside the 
family, he derives an even higher order of utility. 
This 1s the qualitative ordering of utilities which is 
to be distinguished from the concept of Ordinal 
Utility which is still quantitative as used 1n. conven- 
tional economics. 


Although the notion of multi-order utility and the 
notion of Ordinal Utility can be related almost with 
one to one correspondence, there are difficulties 
because of the problems of under-utility and dis- 
utility as well as of valuation of needs It 1s not 
desirable to complicate the analysis any further It 1s 
most important to notice that if there 1s such a thing 
as a multi-order utility, then there are also multi-order 
needs and taken together they can provide a good 
basis for humanistic economics The criteria for 
utility ordering 1s not available within the narrow 
limits of conventional economic theory except what 
1s dictated by the mark. 


To conclude, Gandhi’s economic theories which 
include strict economic categories as well as many 
non-economic categories show how to define 
poverty, how to locate its determinants and how 
ultimately to remove ıt But then economics, includ- 
ing the concept of poverty, itself has to be defined in 
material, political and moral terms. J 


————————————À————M M —ÀÀ———— 


Raja Mohan : Global Peace 
(Contd. from page 10) 


artillery systems and 800 combat aircraft from the 
European part of the USSR and the territories of 
Warsaw Pact allies; and the conversion of defence 
plants for civilian use. 

The new initiative of Gorbachev is much more 
than an exercise ın arms reduction It signifies a 
new political thrust towards the United States and 
Western Europe It implies a basic reordering of the 
Soviet Union’s relations with Eastern Europe It con- 
solidates the gains with China. Even more important 
1s the fundamental restructuring of Soviet armed 
forces and the implementation of a new military 
doctrine Gorbachev's conventional disarmament 
initiative in New York ıs thus of immense signifi- 
cance, and ıs easıly the most ambitious venture 
undertaken by him. 

The backlash against the INF Treaty in 
Washington, American reluctance to move faster 
on the nuclear disarmament track, and the danger 
of the momentum in the improvement of bilateral 
relations being lost have been decisive in shaping 
Gorbachev’s new initiative. By announcing unilateral 
troop cuts, the Soviet President has kept up the 
pressure for further progress on all fronts with 
Washington He hascountered the efforts in the 
US to use the argument of Soviet conventional 
superiority 1n Burope to block the forward move- 
ment in East-West relations. Gorbachev's visit to 
the United States, though cut short owing to the 
devastating earthquake in Armenia, has helped the 
Soviet Union shape the Soviet-American agenda in 
a positive manner. 
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Gorbachev’s thrust on conventional arms also 
comes at a time when the NATO and the Warsaw 
Pact prepare themselves for the conventional arms 
reduction talks scheduled to begin in Vienna in a 
few months The NATO meeting in Brussels has 
given a grudging and cautious welcometo Gorba- 
chev’s proposals. But the NATO leadership is 
clearly aware that Gorbachev, already so popular 
in Western Europe, has made yet another gain by 
seizing the initiative The NATO’s public arguments 
on the Soviet threat and its negotiating strategy of 
seeking massive cuts ın Soviet conventional forces 
and only marginal ones for the NATO have been 
undermined by Gorbachev. His decisions on conven- 
tional arms would also accentuate the differences 
within the NATO on future arms control policies. 
American pressure on theWest Europeans to increase 
spending on defence as part of a more equitable 
“burden sharing" would face greater opposition, as 
Gorbachev offers collective military burden-shedd- 
mg” ın Europe. The American, British and French 
fears of West German ‘“‘neutralism” in the East- 
West conflict are also likely to increase Even the 
conservative Christian. Democrats, the dominant 
party in the FRG ruling coalition, have 1n response 
to Gorbachev's New York speech demanded that 
the NATO eliminate its nuclear artillery, halve its 
tank force and 1educe troops by 15 per cent. 

Gorbachev's conventional disarmament initiative 
has helped him to move decisively forward ın con- 
solidating the political and economic gains in 
Western Europe The European conventional 
military balance between the two alliances, consum- 
ing nearly twothirds of the world's military 
expenditure, has been pegged for far too long at an 
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unbelievably high level. By the rational assessment 
that no war, let alone nuclear war, 1s feasible as an 
instrument of policy ın Europe, Gorbachev has had 
little difficulty in pursuing radical disarmament in 
Europe Such reductions would not only lessen the 
economic buiden but also open up unprecedented 
opportunities for pan-European cooperation, and 
for realising Gorbachev’s vision of a "(common 
European home” 

The withdrawal of six divisions of Soviet troops 
from Eastern Europe 1s testimony to the far-reaching 
changes in Soviet foreign policy towards Eastern 
Europe under the leadership of Gorbachev In his 
many meetings with East European leaders, the 
Soviet leader declared an end to ‘“‘paternalism’’ and 
urged the building of relations among socialist 
countries on the principles of equality, respect for 
sovereignty and mutually beneficial cooperation. 
Soviet theoreticians have begun to reject the notion 
of “lmıted sovereignty" floated by Brezhnev ın the 
wake of the Soviet intervention 1n Czechoslovakia in 
1968. Recognising the profound crisis in many East 
European societies, Gorbachev has encouraged 
reform and change 1n Eastern Europe and has ruled 
out military intervention He hopes that any 
explosive change in East Europe can only be con- 
tained in the overall context of peace and pan- 
European cooperation 

The decision to withdraw Soviet troops in 
Mongolia, on the Chinese border, would quicken the 
pace of Sino-Soviet rapprochement In the 1970s, the 
Soviets were engaged in a massive military build- 
up to face the Chinese threat As Gorbachev’s China 
policy begins to bear fruit, much of this military 
buildup becomes redundant Soviet military reduc- 
ctions in Asia would be keenly watched by the 
Japanese as they prepare, however belatedly to deal 
with Gorbachev His move in Mongolia could set 
the tone for a wider de-escalation of military tensions 
in Asia. The Vietnamese are reportedly considering 
a reduction of their troop strength by 300,000 men 
The possibilities for a gradual withdrawal of 
American troops from South Korea are real as 
democratisation takes root 1n Seoul, and its economic 
clout wins new friends in Moscow and Beijing- 

The Soviet troop cuts also represent the 1mplemen- 
tation of the new doctrine of the "reasonable suffici- 
ency" of military power and give the Soviet forces 
a purely defensive orientation Gorbachev has stressed 
the importance of “reasonable sufficiency” as 
opposed to the past Soviet emphasis on military 
“parity” with the West at all costs. The idea of 
. reasonable sufficiency was outlined at the 27th 
Congress of the CPSU in February 1986, and the 
concept of defensive defence" was formally adopted 
by the Warsaw Pact in May 1987. Though the Soviet 
Union and its Warsaw Pact allies offered to discuss 
the new military doctrine with the NATO, the 
West has remained sceptical, dismissing the Soviet 
ideas as rhetoric Gorbachev’s decision unilaterally to 
cut Soviet troops and to withdraw assault landing 
troops and assault crossing units (critical to conduc- 
ting offensive operations against West Europe), and 
his promise to reorganise the remaining forces in 
East Europe ina purely defensive posture should 
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make a dent on Western scepticism about the new 
Soviet military doctrine 

The Soviet armed forces themselves have not been 
unanimously enthusiastic in welcoming the new ideas 
of Gorbachev But there has been an extensive debate 
on the issue among the Soviet military, the civilian 
strategic thinkers and the Communist Party The 
New York initiative of Gorbachev only reveals that 
the debate within the Soviet Union has been clinched 
in favour of Gorbachev Marshal Akhromeyev’s 
retirement indicate that it has not been easy to 
convince the armed forces 

Gorbachev and his supporters have been attemp- 
ting to lay down a number of new principles that 
would guide Soviet security policy Among these are : 

—War prevention as the basic objective of Soviet 
military doctrine, 

—No war—including nuclear war—can be viewed 
as continuation of politics, 

—The primacy of political over military. technical 
means 1n ensuring national security; 

—Mutuality of security, 1 e , Soviet security cannot 
be increased by increasing other states insecurity, 

—Reasonable sufficiency of military power, and 
defensive (or non provocative) defence, 

To get these principles accepted Gorbachev had to 
reassert the guiding role of the Communist Party in 
shaping the policies of the armed forces He also 
consciously sought to curb the excessive institutional 
autonomy that the Soviet armed forces gained under 
Brezhnev Gorbachev also recognises that the success 
of the domestic economic reform also depends on 
reducing the military outlays which have consumed 
10 to 17 per cent of the GNP, up to three times the 
norm among the Western nations, Clearly, the Soviet 
armed forces are in for a massive restructuring. Many 
traditional taboos are being lifted The issue of 
compulsory draft is already being debated openly. 
The question of the manpower requirements of the 
armed forces (currently at five million, with three 
million conscripts) 1s being debated in the context of 
the declining birth rate and. changing demographic 
pattern 

Itis obvious then that Gorbachev's conventional 
disarmament initiative encapsulates many strands of 
his domestic and foreign policy In one bold stroke, 
he has set the agenda for global peace and disarma- 
ment over the next few years. Prof Michael Howard, 
the doyen of the British strategic thinkers, has recently 
written that Gorbachev could emerge as the most 
important figure of the twentieth century. By his 
address at the United Nations, Gorbachev has 
demonstrated that Prof Howard has the classic 
British trait of understatement. O 
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Analysing Gorbachev's Debt Moratorium Move 


S. SETHURAMAN 


T™ 1s not far off when the breath-taking initiatives 
of Soviet President Gorbachev will extend to the 
international economic sphere, in the direction of 
which he has fired the first shot in his historic 
address to the United Ndtions General Assembly on 
December 7, giving a new push to disarmament 


His offer to declare a 100-year moratorium on 
debt servicing by least developed countries or even 
write off the debt, in some cases, may not have 
excited the world gathering because of a relatively 
smaller role of Soviet financial aid in the total flows 
to developing countries, the bulk of which come 
from the West a 


Its significance, however, lies im  Gorbachev's 
eagerness to align the Soviet Union actively in the 
international community’s efforts to promote global 
development and make its own contribution to a 
reduction of debt burdens that have stalled develop- 
ment ın large parts of the world But this is only 
the beginning of a much larger role that the USSR 
1s envisioning for itself in the global economy of the 
future 


However grudging the response from the outgoing 
US President, Ronald Reagan, and his loyal succes- 
sor President-designate, George Bush, to the startling 
moves of Gorbachev for dramatic arms reduction 
unilaterally and the opening up of a tightly-control- 
led economy, the soviet leader 1s bound to succeed, 
in the not distant future, ın winning over his one- 
time adversaries Gorbachev is now projecting the 
Delhi Declaration on building a non-violent world 
across continents and is advocating a new inter- 
national economic order based on equity Resolution 
of the debt crisis ıs seen by him as the immediate 
issue which threatens the mternational monetary and 
financial systems, though tlie USSR has been outside 
institutions like the IMF, the World Bank and the 
GATT. 


The USSR’s official development assistance extend- 
ed bilaterally had risen from an average of 2 8 billion 
dollars a year 1n the first half of the eighties to 42 
billion dollars 1n 1986 and 4.7 billion dollars in 1987, 
according to data furnished by the Paris-based 
Organisation of Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment (OECD), the 24-nation grouping of 1ndustrialis- 
ed nations outside the Communist bloc. The GDR 
1$ the other-donor country which has been disbursing 
about 175 million dollars a year out of a total aid by 
the CMEA (Council for Mutual Economic Assis- 
tance) countries of around 5 billion dollars 


The OECD, ın its 1988 Development Assistance 
Report, notes that the USSR does not provide 
“sufficient details” of its aid programme to permit a 
critical assessment of its “large aid claims” Net aid 
amounts from the East European countries are 
estimated at less than 600 million dollars and 
thus, the ODA/GNP ratio 1s hkely to be below 
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even the lower OECD average of 0 35 per cent as 
against the UN target of 0 70 per cent 

Soviet credits to major developing countries like 
India are repaid 1n goods entering the bilateral trade 
but the bulk of Soviet and East European aid 
remains heavily concentrated on Cuba, Mongolia 
and Vietnam It 1s perhaps these countries and some 
African countries where some assistance had been 
provided in the past, that would benefit from the 
Soviet offer of moratorium or write-off 


Debt forgiveness 1s something abhorrent to the 


» USA which believes 1n debtor countries readjusting 


their economies to a growth-oriented and outward- 
looking strategy being extended some form of relief 
on a case-by-case basis. The International Monetary 
Fund (IMF), in its Economic Outlook Report 
recently, had put the developing countries’ total debt 
outstanding at 1,218 billion dollars at the end of 
1987 and projected a rise in the debt-to-export ratio 
at the end of 1989, making those countries vulner- 
able to adverse external developments The rise in 
inflation in many developed countries and. the sharp 
Increases ın international interest rates will only 
further worsen the plight of developing countries, 
notwithstanding the more encouraging growth 
forecast for developed nations in 1988 at between 
3 5 and four per cent. 


The developed countries and financial institutións 
insist that the key responsibility for growing out of 
debt falls to the indebted countries themselves 
though creditor countries must also play their part 
It 1s here that few initiatives have been taken and 
such relief measures as are under consideration are 
too inadequate to make any dent on the debt 
problem globally 


The proposal of the UN Conference om Trade and 
Development (UNCTAD) for a once-and-for-all 
30 per cent reduction in the debt of middle-income 
(Latin American) heavily indebted countries —which 
owe 300 billion out of 500 billion. dollars owed by 
developing countries to international banks— was 
rejected by developed nations at the UNCTAD Board 
meeting in. September Kenneth Dadzie, Secretary- 
General of the UNCTAD, said despite massive 
adjustments and sacrifices on the part of debtor 
countries, the debt problem remained as acute as 
ever. Though the commercial banks have reduced 
their exposure by providing for write-offs, “the risk 
of default has risen.” 

The Toronto Summit of the Western Economic 
Nations ın July had proposed rescheduling of official 
loans to the poorest countries (mamly Africa) with 
concessional interest rates for shorter maturities and, 
commercial rates for longer repayment periods 
some write-offs or a combination of these options. 
But the reliefs depend on decisions taken ın the 
Paris Club of creditor countries on a case-by- 
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Case basis and on the degree of concessionality 
extended T i 

The UNCTAD has called for widening debt relief 
to other poor countries which, though indebted, 
have so far managed to avoid approach to the 
Paris Club for restructurings. 
external debt 1s now well above 45 billion dollars 
and the debt service, as a percentage of export 
earnings, 1S rising and would remain at 30 per cent 
for some years, the official policy at present is to 
seek more concessional flows rather than a reschedul- 
ing of repayments The elements of the present 
debt strategy — improved domestic policies in 
indebted countries, adequate flows of external 
financing and the maintenance of a favourable exter- 
nal environment — have not been in place for the 
developing countries to grow out the debt burdens. 

Even Africa's external debt burden of 218 billion 
dollars (equivalent to 44 per cent of its GNP) has 
not been alleviated despite the special assistance 
programmes sponsored by the UN and the World 
Bank. The debt problem has thwarted Africa's 
recovery, 
depressed commodity prices for its principal exports 
for which there 1s little prospect of a major upturn 
before the end of the century, according to a UN re- 
port. Per capita incomes today are lower than 1n 1980. 

Seven Latin American heads of state'in a declar- 
ation at the end of October 1988 said the debt pro- 
blem had become “the greatest obstacle to develop- 
ment of the region, given the massive net transfers 
of resources to the industrial countries” The adjust- 
ment policies forced on them had made manage- 
ment of the economy more difficult in an extremely 
harsh economic environment. Finance Ministers of 
the region will meet before the end of the year to 
propose mechanisms to reduce the debt which would 
form the basis for “concerted planning by the indebt 
ed countries” and for dialogue with the commercial 
banks and creditor countries. 

Gorbachev’s brief reference to the international 

' debt problem underlines the Soviet Union's interest 
to play a part commensurate with its superpower 
status 1n the global economic ‘framework. Not only 
does the ‘Soviet Union went to broaden its econo- 
mic relations with developing countries, but it also 
shows interest in joining global institutions like the 
IMF and the World Bank as well as the GATT. The 
USSR ıs already participating as observer in meeting 
of some of the regional development banks like the 
Asian Development Bank, indicating its intention to 
become a donor member of the Bank, and has also 
contributed to the Africa Fund set up by the non- 
aligned movement after joining the Common Fund 
for Commodities sponsored by the UNCTAD. 

The OECD, 1n its latest development cooperation 
report, refers to “an evolving preception in the 
USSR and East European countries of an inter- 
dependent world — a contrast with the previous 
view of a world divided into two systems". The 
USSR had taken up the position in the past that 

'developing countries must address their problems 
more to industrialised countries which were respon- 
gible for their economic emasculation. This was the 
general line taken by Group D (Eastern bloc) coun- 
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Though India’s’ 


reform and development, along with' 


tries in the UNCTAD sessions in the past All this. 


is changing under Gorbachev who sees under deve- 
lopment asa global problem to be solved through 
the united. efforts of all countries, irrespective of 
their socio economic systems Ideological divisions 
are getting increasingly blurred as we move towards 
anew world of peace and development in which 
nations move together with a common purpose 
without giving up thei cultural identities The Bush 
Administration will be faced with the prospect of 
having to welcome the Soviet Union as’a partner in 
the evolution of the global economy ın the nineties L3 
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who are oppossed to the DMK This move has for 
the present misfired as the Vanmya leaders have 
rejected the latest package of concessions offered by 
the Government 

As these goings on proceed, the DMK under 
Karunanidhi continues to hold on to 1ts base which 
1s expected to fetch roughly 30 per cent of the votes 
Although the DMK's alliance with the Muslim 
League has suffered because of the split ın the League 
engineered by the Congress-I, it 1s to be noted that 
Karunanidhrs party has the support of the two 
Communist parties. 

Rather a messy picture all round For Rajıv 
Gandhi it 1s a gamble to lct the Congress-I go alone 
in the poll battle With the poor machinery of judg- 
ing the mass mood that he handles, one can hardly 
be impressed by the optimistic calculations. of the 
Congress-I leadership If the Congress-I fails to do 
well, its impact on the Congress-I prospects for the 
Lok Sabha elections will be considerable O 
(December 13) 
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India: More Real 
Than Mythical 


B.P. SINGH 





WINDOWS ON INDFA by 
Ralph Buultjens, Express Books, 
New York, 1987 (Distributed 
in India by Allied Publishers, 
New Delhi ) 





[w^ attracts. Her ancient wis- 


dom and philosophy; the 
treasures of her art, her music, 
her dancing, the institutions of 
social order—the family, the 
caste, the sangha, her godmen, 
statesmen and philosophers, her 
physical expressions—the moun- 
tams, the rivers, the lakes and 
the seas have attracted a large 
number of Indians and outsiders 
from time immemorial. Some 
persons attracted by this great 
variety of India, her history, 
culture and politics have written 
extensively to interpret India to 
Indians as well as to outsiders. 

Ralph Buultjens, a recipient of 
the Toynbee Prize for Social 
Sciences in 1984, 1s a well-known 
political scientist’and leading 
author of Asian philosophy 
Ralph  Buultjenss work has 
always been distinguished by 
clarity of mind and extraordinary 
ability to bring out inner thoughts 
of an individual as well as latent 
forces working 1n a society The 
present work— Windows on India— 
has all the virtues of clarity and 
depth plus an intense love for 
India and what he believes ‘India 
has hope 1n the future" In fact, 
Windows on India by Ralph 
Buultjens 1s a significant. contri- 





The reviewer, a senior mem- 
ber of the Indian  Adminis- 
trative Service, is himself the 
author of the pioneering book 
The Problem of Change — A 
Study of North-East India 
(Oxford University Press, New 
Delhi). 
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bution in understanding India 

The book 1s divided into five 
parts Understanding India, 
Analysing India, India and the 
World, Political India and the 
Nehru-Gandhi Family, and More 
on India—all essays written dur- 
ing 1986-87. 

Ralph Buultjens writes very 
feelmgly He hails from neigh- 
bouring Sri Lanka and has been 
a long time observer of the civi- 
lisation processes 1n South Asia. 
The mixing of romance and facts, 
history and imagination, days 
and events 1n India are highlight- 
ed almost in the traditions of 
Jawaharlal Nehru. 





sometimes tedious, and generally 
more libertarian approach to deve- 
lopment and nation-building In 
the decade 1977-87, many of these 
changes began to mesh This was 
essentially an era of transition for 
India. an era in which the great 
Indian experiment began to gather . 
momentum. And, indeed, this is an 
experiment giant in its scope and 
meaning Few nations have sought 
to modernize through accommoda- 
tion, to preserve the essence of their 
heritage yet refurbish its forms, to 
adjust ethics on non-violence and 
peaceful coexistence to the impera- . 
tives of a violent and power-driven 
world Sometimes, the critical 
balance of this endeavour has 
been harshly jolted by the trauma 
of events and the machinations 
of policy Generally, however, 
the compass has stabilised and the 


In the Discovery of India, Nehru 
wrote on India Sheisa myth and 
an idea, a dream and a vision, and 
yet very real and present and perva- 
Sive There are terrifying glimpses 
of dark corridors which seem to 
lead back to primeval night, but | 
also there 1s the fullness and 
warmth of the day about her 

Shameful and repellant she 1s occa- 
sionally, perverse and obstinate, 


sometimes even a little hysteric,, 


this lady with a past But 1s very 
loveable, and none of her children 
can forget her wherever they go or 
whatever strange fate befalls them 

For she 1s part of them 1n her great- 
ness as well as her failings, and they 
are "mirrored in those deep eyes 
of hers that have seen so much of 
Iife's passion and Joy and folly, and 
looked down into wisdom’s well. 
Each one of themis drawn to her, 
though perhaps each has a different 
reason for that attraction or can 
point to no reason at all, and each: 
sees some different aspect of her 
many-sided personality 


Ralph Buultjens reflects. 


For anyone concerned with culture, 
India isa country and civilisation 
Of extraordinary fascination The 
historic intermingling of peoples, 
religions and ideas has produced a 
tradition with an unrivalled rich- 
ness However, it 1s not only the 
heritage of the past that attracts 
For decades of independence, a 
period of struggle and growth since 
India assumed its modern structure 
and identity in 1947, has created a 
vibrant contemporary society—a 
society which interacts vigorously 
with tradition while making ifs 
own future 


He goes on to add 


In old cultures seeking rebirth, 
change ıs likea mosaic It is the 
result of myriad patterns coming to- 
gether slowly The scene ıs redrawn 
by social, economic and political 
quilting—rather than by dramatic 
brush strokes that swiftly revolu- 
tionise the landscape Unlike 
several other Third World states, 
India has chosen this evolutionary, 


equilibrium has been restored The 
fact that India has not long drifted ' 
or been pushed from its chosen 
path 1s of major significance to other 
societies trying to find their way 
in the contemporary environment ? 


Two chapters of the book, 
namely “Human rights in Indian 
Political Culture’? and “India: 
Religion, Political Legitimacy, 
and the Secular State", are 
masterpieces which help 1n under- 
standing the operation of forces 
of religion and secularisation in 
India Ralph Buultjens is con- 
cerned with the fact that the 
Hindu view has both a cosmic 
order and a social order. The 
gradual change that Hinduism 
has undergone is reflected ın the 
accommodative genius of Hindu 
culture ın making adjustments 
between cultural and political 
values in the past four decades. 
At the present stage of evolution 
of democratic polity in India, it is 
now virtually impossible to 
separate secularism from demo- 
cracy in India. Any violent 
departure from secularism as a 
philosophy im governance at the 
national level wil sound the 
death-knell of Indian democracy. 
It is even possible to conjecture 
that, should democracy terminate, 
any successor regimes would 
still have to maintain. secularism. 
This is in marked contrast to the 
Situation prevailing in Pakistan 
and Bangladesh where Islam is 
a state religion or Nepal and 
Burma where Hinduism and 
Buddhuism _ respectively are 
religions of the state. 


“If India 1s to survive, ın whatever 
political form the future may bring, 
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the price of its existence as a nation- 
state with a diverse population. may 
well be continued secularism In 
that sense, secularism as part of the 
state structure may well outlast 
democracy, although democracy iS 
unlikely to outlast secularism ” 
Ralph Buultjens’s piece on 
Mahatma Gandhi is unique On 
the oft-repeated statement that 
Gandhi was able to succeed in 
the use of non-violence because 
the British were essentially decent 
and not bloodthirsty 1n their deal- 
ings with India are highly inter- 
esting Ralaph Buultjens writes: 
British imperialism was ruthless 
as such systems are—the Amritsar 
massacre and countless other ıncı- 
dents indicate this Why ;then, did 
the British. not destroy Gandhi? The 
answer rests not in British;decency, 
but in their lack of political sagacity 
The British were slow to recognize 
the threat which Gandhi posed to 
the Empire—his 1deas and methods 
initially appeared quaint and ineffec- 
trve to them And so, when they 
could have destroyed him without a 
global uproar,they did not perceive 
him as a serious chaliznge By such 
time as they did, ! the T consequences 
of destroying Gandhi were consi- 
derably. more dangerous than the 
less difficult policy of/trying to 
contain and limit his appeal 


Ralph Buultjens also gives new 
insights about Jawaharlal Nehru, 
Indira Gandhi and her two sons 
Sanjay Gandhi and Rajiv Gandhi, 
in this book. 

In his wanderings into India, 
Ralph Buultjens visited Amar- 
nath, the shrine of the Hindu 


New Responsibilities 
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less than the people were willing 
to give them They were also 
handicapped by the weakness of 
party organisations, a lack of 
initiative among local leaders, 
which were overcome in some 
areas by the people’s voluntary 
surge forward. Nor should they 
forget the basic aims of their 
Movement What did the MRD 
promise the people and what was 
the mandate given to the alliance 
by its millions of supporters? | 
There was certainly no mention 
anywhere of a distribution of the 
loaves And fishes of office. All 
political leaders had pledged 
themselves to wage an unrelent- 
ing struggle for the establish- 
ment of a stable democratic 
polity within a federal frame- 
work It was for the attainment 
of these goals and related aims 
that the people followed the 
leaders to jail, suffered torture, 
accepted being kept ın irons or 
even went to the gallows. The 


' monastery, 


God Shivain Kashmir In the 
after considerable 
efforts of persuasion, the author 
could get excess to a few scrolls 
and several dozen leaf parchment 
manuscripts The manuscript 
translated by the author gives an 
idea as to how in ancient India 
the king meticulously collected 
information about the romantic 
inclinations of rulers and 1mpor- 
tant persons in authority in 
different lands The documents 
authored more than 2000 years 
ago by a learned Brahmin cate- 
gorises men as either hunters, 
trappers, farmers or, traders to 
describe their sexual inclination 
and romantic tendencies 

The document concludes that 
the romantic inclination of men 
is the most important of all 
secrets 1n. governing people. The 
document advises that a careful 
exploitation of such information 
could help achieve gains to the 
ruler that intellectual strength or 
philosophical insight cannot give 

India of Ralph Buultjens is 
more real than mythical India 1s 
a fairly strong nation-state with 
a vibrant democracy and her 
voice counts both among the 
developed and developing coun- 
tries The experiments made in 
India after 1947 for reconstruc- 
tion of social and economic order 
for ameliorating the conditions 
of the poor, ın building a strong 


main task remains to be accomp- 
lished 

An MRD coalition during. the 
elections would have made this 
a great deal easier, It can still 
be completed 1f all parties can be 
persuaded to forget their petty 
squabbles and remember that the 
stakes are still high — perhaps 
higher than before — because if 
they falter at this stage a down- 
ward slide from the' heights 
attained could well make later 
recovery even more difficult. The 
leaders should, therefore, meet 
as soon as possible and evolve 
a common strategy to reach their 
common goal. Apart from the 
propriety of such consultations in 
view of their past association, they 
can assist each other to consolidate 
democracy in Pakistan and pro- 
tect the country against disruption 
or worse. 

The national parties should 
not need to be reminded of their 
common-sense declaration to 
form coalition governments 
wherever possible This ıs 
obviously essential to enable them 
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industrial base, a credible security 
apparatus and a nationwide 
market are of relevance to Asia 
as well as the world That India's 
image abroad is changing 1s a 
realisation of new realities in. the 
country and interaction of the 
Indian middle‘class with the elite 
outside The political stability in 
India and continuity of her age- 
old cultural unity give confidence 
to thinkers in different parts of 
the world that India will persist 
and her civilisation will flourish 
There.is some eternality about 
India: Kuch baat hai ki hastt mit 
ti nahi hamari (there are realities 
which make India 1ndestructible). 

What the author has achieved 
ın writing this work, 1s remark- 
able He has written a series of 
thought-provoking essays which 
would slowly initiate a foreigner 
into India’s past and her present 


endeavours, aspirations and 
challenges, both within her 
geography and in the outer 


world At the same time he has 
done it in such a way that any- 
one, more so an Indian be a 
seltcian, scholar, journalist or 
civil servant who has a taste and 
commitment for India’s demo- 
cracy and secularism and their 
continuation, would read this 
book with interest, enjoyment 
and profit On the whole, the 
book is a learned commentary 
on India that merits attention LL] 


to work together and extricate 
"Pakistan from the morass in 
which it finds itself after eleven 
years of authoritarian rule. 
Plainly, no single party will find 
it easy to dismantle General Zia's 
legacy, this requires a carefully 
coordinated collective effort 

Then the acute crises with 
which Pakistan 1s confronted — 
social, economic and politica] — 
also call for a united effort by 
all political parties, so that they 
can enlist the people's support 
and begin to deal with these 
complicated problems, on the 
basis of a national consensus. If 
the leaders are unable to do so, 
they may not find it easy to 
refute the charge that they have 
not served the people's best 
interests for reasons that provide 
them with no real alibi. 

The country’s political leader- 
ship has been given a unique 
opportunity to make a complete 
break with the dead past, to 
rehabilitate the people and 
reconstruct the land. This oppor- 
tunity must not be lost. LJ 
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USSR-INDIA 


Through Sands of 
Time 
AJIT KUMAR DUTTA 


T curtain came down recently 
on the Festival of the USSR 
in India If the grand finale 
proved very spectacular and 
memorable in Mikhail Gorba- 
chev's presence, the visual presen- 
tations in terms of exhibitions in 
particulai, too left quite a mark 
This was specially true in case of 
the exhibition entitled Dosti 
Darwaza (Door of Friendship) 


A peep into the corridors of 
time, the presentation. with. an 
overall comprehension of  pre- 
history, archaeology, history, 
religions and ideas, and politics, 
turned out to be not just something 
interesting but very informative 
and instructive as well. It harped 
on the ideal that the entne 
world was one’s home Patterned 
somewhat as a museum show 
with use of glass-top cases, 
models and charts, the extra 
attractions proved to be the apt 
quotations and a number of 
photographic blow-ups 

India and the Soviet Union, 
both due to historical experien- 
ces and the situations they are in 
today, point to many similarities, 
reflected in unity in. diversity 
Both are big in size. with multt- 
variate societies, characterised 
by numerous languages and 
dialects, customs and practices, 
religious thoughts and life 
patterns, which through econo- 
mic and political. transformations 
as well with the help of science 
and technology are being fast 
integrated into modern societies 


Even before the dawn of civi- 
lisation, parts of Central Asia 
now included in the USSR and 
the western region of the Indian 
subcontinent had close links and 
much in common as evident from 
the Bronze, Copper and Iron Age 
specimens, discovered in course 
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of various archaeological exca- 
vations Coming to historical 
times, expeditions and conquests 
such as the one by Alexander the 
Great and trade routes across 
the rivers, mountains and deserts, 
further helped that lınk to 
grow 


Close ;relationship in thus 
discernible between, say, the 
Dravidian and the Uralic lan- 
guages It can be equally noticed 
in the ways of life, for instance, 
of the people in Kashmir and 
many residing 1n the central parts 
of Asia Flat-roofed mud houses, 
skull-caps, use of rice and non- 
vegetarian food habits and the 
like are the noticeable common 
traits among the two sets of 
people j 

What is more, ideas, in the 
realm of faith as well as various 
disciplines of knowledge, gra- 
dually began to spread Mention 
must be made of Buddhism and 
the Kushan kings, specially 
Kanishka, accounting as they 
did for an interesting phase of 
development Even if the Hun 
onslaught was resisted, in the 
long run [slam became dominant, 
while Chirstiamty, of the Ortho- 
dox variety, made much headway 
in Russia Interaction and 
exchange of knowledge appeared 
all-embracing particularly in the 
fields like mathematics, astro- 
nomy, medicine, architecture as 
also minor and decorative arts 


Trade and commerce too in 
their ways proved quite important 
in forging the aforesaid link 
Indian textiles, as elsewhere, 
were in great demand in Russia, 
so also the costly and reputed 
Kashmir: shawls Another prr 
ority item seemed to be the 
marvel of Indian metalcraft—a 
variety of sword, known popu- 
larly as the Damascus blade, 
which actually originated in the 
Andhra region Unfortunately 
the skill virtually disappeared 
and only a few specialising 1n the 
Job could be located ın certain 
pockets in Rajasthan Anyway, 
the lure of money took at regu- 
lar intervals Indian merchants to 
Astrakhan, at the mouth of the 
Volga, and Baku in Azerbaijan, 
the letter place being wellknown 
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for the fire temples of the Hindu 
merchants, called sarts according 
to the Russian colonial term, 
meaning sartha (or company) of 
merchants used ın Sanskrit 

In contrast, not many Russian 
tradesmen or travellers came to 
India in the early days During 
Aurangzeb’s time at the 1nstance 
of the Czar, one Russian mer- 
chant came to the Moghul court, 
which 1n a way opened up some 
opportunities for those arriving 
later, specially a band of 
Armenians 

Accounts of travel experiences, 
in respect of both the sides, are 
somewhat rare Afanasi Nikitin, 
a merchant of Tver, that 1S, 
present day Kalinin near Moscow, 
reached India via Iran in 1466 In 
all he stayed quite a few years in 
this country, notably at Bidar and 
Benaras, before returning home 
He left a vivid and memorable" 
account including an interesting 
reference of Pran Poor or 
Urdhavahu (one holding arms 
above), a sanyasi, who himself 
travelled abroad extensively, 
which included a visit to Baku 
as well 

Like a section of Indian busi- 
nessmen going and settling in 
Russia, from that country too a 
number of Armenians migrated 
to India They were mostly 
engaged in business in Surat, 
Agra and Calcutta where they 
virtually concentrated in good 
numbers establishing colonies of 
their own Following many other 
fortune-seekers, quite a few of 
them served various potentates 
1n different capacities 

Modern times brought the 
two countries still closer If 
the Indian freedem struggle was 
gathering momentum, surely the 


Russian revolution and its ideo- 
logical content provided the 
much-needed impetus And 


following the independence of 
India, primarily due to political 
developments and with the 
nation-building task 1n hand, the 
Russian experience doubtless 
came handy, resulting in a long 
and durable friendship between 
the two great nations that the 
cultural festivals in both the 
countries have sought to further 
consolidate O 
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“It is enthusiasm, 
energy and 
constant effort of 
a people that P / 

m ake ita g reat TEES P JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 


CENTENARY 
nation” 4 389 Jos 


— Jawaharlal Np" 4 
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Nehru Jr’s words 
constantly 1nspire us 
everyday 

We take 11 lakh 
passengers to their 
countrywide 
destinations and over 
2lakh tonnes of freight 
including about 

50 thousand tonnes of 
food grains to feed 
millions,over 62 
thousand tonnes of coal 
and 15,000 tonnes of 
petroleum products for 
gencration of 
electricity and other 
energy needs, and 
much more! 
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EDITOR’S NOTEBOOK 


Not by Impulse 


AS was to be expected, Rajiv Gandhi’s trip to Beijing 
has received high billing, the more so perhaps in 
the Indian media then in the Chinese. This 1s nothing 
to be surprised at when one recalls that the Prime Mınıs- 
ter's visit to China was being prepared for months in 
advance, and he took along with him the largest contin- 
gent of media persons that has ever accompanied any 
Indian VIP on a foreign trip. 

The programme had ai] the rituals of the Chinese 
protocol — reception committee at the airport, guard of 
honour in the Great Hall of the People; rounds of talks 
with the Prime Minister; meeting with the President; 
audience with Deng Xiaoping; and dinner with the 
Party Genera] Secretary Zhao Ziyang. Three agree- 
ments were signed — on cooperation in science and 
technology, on bilateral air links and on cultural ex- 
change programme — after which Rajiv Gandhi and 
his party left for sight-seemg at Xian and Shanghai on 
the return journey back home 

Although the communique on the visit was not avail- 
able at the time of writing these lines, a comprehensive 
appraisal, therefore, has to wait until all facts are known. 
At the same time, it 1s not difficult to get a broad view 
of the outcome of this prime ministerial mission, thirty- 
four years after his grandfather and predecessor in 
office visited China in 1954 Taking courage in both 
hands Nehru had undertaken to befriend a country kept 
ina state of quarantine by the US whip ın the United 
Nations It was but natural and proper that Deng 
Xiaoping prefaced his meeting with Rajiv Gandhi by 
referring to that memorable visit by Jawaharlal Nehru. 

There has been a lot of public exhortation during 
Rajiv Gandhrs China visit about the need to “forget 
the past" While it is correct to emphasise the need to 
seek out a new beginning, it will be unhistorical and 
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incorrect to *'forget" the past. Rather one 
needs to re-examine the past and draw 
the necessary inference that mistakes of 
yesterday were not repeated tomorrow. 
In the affairs between nations, history has 
to be treated as a guide-post and not just 
a bad dream, however painful that history 
maybe Emotions have to be subsumed to 
objective re-examination. Otherwise one 
may land in wishful thinking 

Such an approach is called for parti- 
cularly when one notices a tendency 
nowadays to belittle, 1f not berate, Nehru’s 
approach to China. After the “extra- 
ordinarily cordial welcome everywhere 1n 
China” in 1954, 1f he had to be the 
recipient of bitter invectives, and tension 
between the two countries grew into armed 
aggression, one has to take into account 
the formidable complexities that beset the 
border dispute between the two countries 
— complexities which are yet to be over- 
come. 

Partisan polemics apart, nobody with a 
modicum of balanced judgment would 
hold one party responsible for the tragic 
turn in the relations between the two 
countries that began thirty years ago and 
continued for two decades Wrong 
approach was not the monopoly of one 
side. As the Chinese authorities have them- 
selves denounced the wrong outlook and 
policies pursued by their leadership during 
the period of the Great Leap Forward as 
also those of the Cultural Revolution and 
the Gang of Four, one can legitimately 
expect that these had their disastr- 
ous consequences in Beipmng's foreign 
policy perceptions ın those days and ıt was precisely 
in that phase that the India-China relations were 
embittered culminating 1n armed conflict And when 
China came out of that nightmare with the Four 
Modernisations under Deng Xiaoping's leadership 
in 1978, there set 1n the thaw in China's relationship 
with India Political pundits of today tend to ignore 
this inter-relationship between China's wrong 
policies at home and its animosity towards India 
in the sixties until the mid-seventies It 1s, therefore, 
understandable that when the Chinese leadership 
boldly discarded the destructive politics beginning 
with the Great Leap via Cultural Revolution and 
the Gang of Four, it began with utmost seriousness 
to repair all the damages perpetrated in those 
abnormal times It is significant that it is precisely 
in this phase of massive rectification drive, that 
friendly overtures to India have come, and it has 
been in the fitness of things that India has respon- 
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ded to such overtures 

It needs to be further noted that with the new 
climate in the mternational scene when the cold war 
philosophy is being abandoned and Gorbachev’s 
new thinking is the pace-setter for dialogue instead 
of confrontation on all world issues, the Chinese 
leadership has also been underlining the relevancy of 
the five principles of peaceful coexistence, paying 
tribute to the two leaders, Nehru and Zhou Enlai 
who had co-authored them thirtyfour years ago If 
Rajiv Gandhi has felt that his personal rapport with 
the Chinese leaders has been his "biggest achieve- 
ment" during the trip, he has also to take into 
account the fact that personal rapport among leaders 
of governments are 1n the final analysis based on the 
objective reality prevailing in the relations among 
the countries concerned 


It 1s important that the border dispute has remain- 
ed throughout the central issue in the bilateral 
relations between the two countries Ten years ago, 
the Chinese approach was that the border issue 
should wait until better relations were nurtured in 
other spheres of mutual interest, such as trade and 
culture Indira Gandhi, however, responding to the ~“ 
national sentiments in the country, made ıt clear 
that the border dispute could not be shelved as it 
was central to improvement of relations between 
the two countries Rajiv Gandhi seemed to take the 
position that there could be unprovement in some 
fields without the solution of the border dispute. 
This is an approach which has to be carefully moni- 
tored as the tendency might creep in to ignore 
the border problem and go ahead with other issues 
of bilateral interest, and then a flare-up on the 
border even by accident might turn out to be disas- 
trous for the entire gamut of bilateral relations 

Rajiv Gandhi himself spelt out the position in his 
press conference in Beijing that for the solution of 
the border dispute, “we have got our formulae and 
they have got theirs What we have decided upon 
is to work towards a mutually accepted solution, 
which ıs fair and reasonable ” 


There was thus no attempt at a quick-fix solution 
as any euphoria over Rayiv’s visit might have led 
one to expect Realistically, the only achievement 
so far as the border is concerned, seems to be the 
proposal to set up a joint working group to be led by 
India's Foreign Secretary together with his Chinese 
counterpart, the Vice-Foreign Minister While the 
terms of reference for this working group are first, 
to work out a long-term solution within a time- 
frame, and secondly, to devise ways and means for 
maintaining peace and tranquility on the border, one 
ıs tempted to ask how this new arrangement would 
be very different from the previous official-level talks 
except that what was formerly a periodic meeting 
would now be turned into a sustained exercise What 
one would like to be enlightened about are the 
terms, the principles on which the border settlement 
would have to be worked out One wonders what 
has happened to the much talked about political 
intervention in this matter 


On the issue of Tibet, Rajiv Gandhi has stated the 
formal position of India recognising Tibet as a part 


of the People's Republic of China and as such 
Tibetan refugees are not permutted to carry on 
political activity from this country. At the same time, 
one would like to know 1f he had not got any insight 
into the internal happenings in ‘Tibet, just as 
President Gorbachev would volunteer his assessment 
of the situation in Estonia and Armenia, or Rajiv 
Gandhi himself reporting on Punjab disturbances 
in any tete-a-tete with the head of a friendly 
government 

While Rajyv Gandhi has stated that he was con-’ 
vinced that there has been no Chinese interference 1n 
the affairs of the troubled North-East, one wonders 
whether the status of Sikkim ever came up in his 
Beying talks It 1s to be recalled that the Chinese 
Government’ reacted sharply to Sikkim’s joining the 
Indian Union, and for long harped on the indepen- 
dence and special status of Sikkim 

There would be many issues, big and small, which 
would require to be tackled, and the public would be 
interested to know about them, since the relations 
between the two neighbours — long estranged but 
now coming closer — have raised many questions 
requiring state handling 

Rajv Gandhés visit has been fruitful as ıt has 
brought to the forefront the imperative of restoring * 
good relations between India. and China. It would 
be naive and haimful to nurture the illusion that all 
issues are going to be settled in one straight line of 
goodwill and brotherly feeling— Such euphoria 1s not 
a sign of maturity for any inter-state relationship. 
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At the same time, the positive aspect of the new 
beginning needs to be recognised What can be 
safely said ıs that the letters of intent have been 
exchanged between the leaders of the two countries. 
The coming period will show how progress 1s made 
from this point onward 

A new vista 1s opening up for India’s foreign policy 
Major developments have been taking place in this 
part of the world Next door, Pakistan is on the 
threshold of a new life born out of a democratic 
upsurge whose leadership promises friendly ties. with 
India In Su Lanka, a new executive President 1s 
just elected, .and the relations between the two 
countries need to be reviewed, as itis likely that 
Premadasa as President would want to substitute the 
1987 agreement by a friendship treaty and may rarse 
questions about the positioning of the Indian army 
in the island The SAARC itself has many issues to 
thrash out apart from considering Afghanistan’s 
eagerness to join the fraternity & 

As the major power in South Asia, India will have 
to seriously reassess its foreign policy stakes and 
identify the thrusts in that policy Along with the 
new responsibilities that improved relations with 
China will enjom, New Delhi m the coming period 
will have to work out its foreign policy with serious 
assessment of the forces at work and not depend on 
mere impulse Rajiv Gandhi’s China trip underscores 
the same task 
December 22 
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TRIBUTE 


Umashankar -Joshi 


M.V. DESAI 


P the essential qualıty of a journalıst is to 

make his writing interesting, readable and 
influential, Umashankar Joshi (July 21, 1911 
— December 19, 1988) was a journalist as 
well. For his own monthly Sanskriti was 
started 1n January 1947. There was no major 
event or theme or personality that did not 
provoke him to gentle comment. And none 
which he did not illuminate with the white 
heat of his Keen intellect. and the sound 
judgment of a man of reflection who acts and 
a man of action who reflects. : 

His journalism grew from his vast reading, 
serious interest in public affairs and personal 
acquaintance with the highest as with the 
lowhest and the lost Here he belongs to the 
class of Ramananda Chatterjee and Natarajan 
He committed himself to writing in his 
mother tongue. Also he did not write just 
on social affairs or politics though he regarded 
them as the breath of organised society 
For two generations of Guyaratis, he thus 
opened windows to the whole world. His 
journalistic writings — some collected 1n 
Samay-Rang 1n 1978 — are as topical today as 
when written. His monthly notes and com- 
ments in{Sanskritt and Nireekshak, a short-lived 
weekly, are invested with the wisdom of the 
ages. 

In this he was helped by his great gift of 


memory. When he wrote and talked about , 


his encounters with Nehru, meetings with 
Robert Frost, a visit to Tolstoy's estate and. 
museum or tours of Nagaland, the reader and 
listener felt they were present and participat- 
ing. He was vivid and yet down to earth 
Such was his recollection of significant detail 
that reader and listener came to love him for 
sympathetic treatment and a poet’s imagination. 
He never forgot a name or a Chance meeting 
with one’s grandchildren. They felt they were 
his grandchildren too. He had the art of mak- 
ing everyone feel at home, he was able to dis- 
cern what was promising in those who met 
him. His praise of good work was unstinted 
and without -hypocrisy. This enabled the 
young and grown-ups to rediscover themselves 
and to build firmly on the foundations of his 
perceptive and friendly criticism. 
- Asone genuinely interested in people and 
public affairs, he gave time generously to all 
who knocked at his door. Shy and deeply 
introspective as a poet, he did not shirk res- 


ponsibility. His two-time Vice-Chancellorship _ 


of Gujarat University (he defeated the redoub- 





table Maganbhai Desai, officially supported 
and sponsored by Congress), Presidentship of 
Gujarat Sahitya Parishad and Sahitya Aka- 
demy, Chairmanship of Indian Institute of 
Mass Communication; association with Madame 
Sophia Wadia and Indian PEN, membership 
of Rajya Sabha as one of the President's nomi- 
nated Nava-Ratnas but truly independent as 
he spoke against the Emergency of 1975-77, 
Chancellorship of Vishwa Bharati — all this 
engaged him fruitfully in the wide concerns 
of educational, academic, literary and political 
life Of public office, nothing he touched 
he did not adorn. 


Perhaps the key to his success lay m integrity 
of character and concern for ideals His ability 
to make new friends inspired confidence, and 
there was nothing selfish, 1gnoble or secretive 
about him. He grew up ın great poverty, a 
brother and a sister had died young, of tuber- 
culosis And yet I once discovered for him 
a cheque worth a couple of thousand rupees 
he had placed among the pages of a new book 
and just forgotten This was in payment of 
royalties from his publisher when, more than 
ten years ago, the rupee was a rupee and could 
look the dollar in the face. There was an 
edition of his complete poetry which sold five 
thousand copies ux a month's time. 


He made others feel they belonged to his 
family. His friends became their friends too — 
after they had been introduced by him to 
Birendra Kumar Bhattacharjee, O.N.V. Kurup 
or Subhash Mukhopadhyay The friends were 
to be found all over India and in Japan, 
France, the United States and the Soviet 
Union At a recent gathering of Indian and 
Soviet writers under the auspices of the USSR 
Festival in India, one remembers a great poet 
from Georgia and a hard-boiled bureaucrat 
from Moscow’s cultural elite say that they 
came to India after seeing Umashankar Joshi's 
name among the participants 


He used to say that he 1s an Indian writer 
whose poetry, short-stories, fiction, plays and 
literary criticism are in Gujarati In a sense, 
however, he was of Gujarat's earth and most 
earthy. What else could have. prompted him to 
research and for Gujarat Vidya-Sabha to 
publish in 1946 a book on Gujarat's geography 
as can be arrived.at fiom the Puranas? But he 
was not content with Matsya, Skanda and other 
Puranas He was no less learned about Ptolemy 
and Hyuen Tsang, Bhagwanlal Indray, A.B. 
Dhruva, A.S. Altekar, B. C. Law and Roy 
Choudhuri. 


He was a patriot who got drawn to Gandhi- 
ji’s civil disobedience movements and found 
himself behind the bars His formal studies 
stopped for some years in the 1930s but he 
came out of Jail a great poet His nationalism 
did not prevent him from looking ahead and 


Gandhiji’s idealism was captured by him in 
Vishwa-Shanti, an epic poem on universal peace 
and a non-violent world. When he resumed his 
studies, one of the texts prescribed for his M A. 
examination. was his own book of poems. 
His Gujarati renderings from Sanskrit of 
Shakuntalam and Uttara-Rama-Charitra do 
Kalidas and Bhavabhuti proud. He was steeped 
in the ‘literary heritage of India ın Bengali, 
Assamese, Hindi, Urdu and Malayalam. This 
is how he further enriched Gujarati literature 
Almost the last piece to come from his pen 
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Scandalous Silence 
N.C. 


Mere than a month and a half 
have passed since the death 
under mysterious circumstances 
of a 19-year old lady in a farm- 
house in Haryana It was given 
out that she was killed by a gun 
going off accidentally But she 
was hit thrice by bullets Since it 
was nota stengun, the theory of 
death due to accident sounds 
piffle. The post-mortem was sup- 
posed to have been promptly con- 
ducted in the very house where 
she died — by itself a strange 
arrangement — and there are 
divergent and conflicting versions 
of this important exercise so 
necessary for finding out the clue 
to any mysterious death There 
are many other discrepancies even 
1n the reports of d'fferent relatives 
of the dead 
Uptil now, no thorough investi- 
gation has taken place in this 
case Because the grand father-in- 
law of-the deceased would not 
permit it And the grand father- 
in-law 1s no other than the strong 
man of Haryana politics, Chief 
Minister Devi Lal, who has arro- 
gated himself the role of the 
super-boss of the Lok Dal merg- 
pe nto the yet-to-be-born Janata 
Da 


The case has touched off angry 
protests. Some women MPs in 
Parliament demanded enquiry by 
the CBI, but since these women 
MPs belong to the Congress-I, the 
demand was biushed aside by 
the Opposition as being “politi- 
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cally motivated”. Thanks to the 
manner in which the CBI has 
devalued itself in the Bofors 
scandal and in the Syed Modi 
murder case — getting the badnam 
of being a pliant tool in the hand 
of the ruling establishment — 
this clamour for CBI enquiry has 
been rather effectively warded off 
by Devi Lal’s supporters But that 
1s no reason why a proper investi- 
gation conducted by an agency 
or individual retaining the con- 
fidence of the general public 
should have so long been with- 
held. 

If such a demand for proper 
investigation into a death under 
unusual circumstances is appro- 
priate in the case of an individual 
citizen of this country, why 
should it not be undertaken when 
it touches a Chief Minister? 
Rather such investigation should 
be all the more obligatory 1n. the 
case of a person running the 
administration of a State, having 
at his disposal all the means of 
exercising pressures, intimidation 
and blandishment on the local 
authorities concerned 

In the eyes of the public — 
not only in Haryana but in many 
parts of the country — this inci- 
dent ofa mysterious death and 
the manner it has been handled 
so far, have raised acutely dis- 
turbing thoughts about the con- 
duct of a person holding an elec- 
ted office in our democracy. 
The implication of Devi Lal’s re- 
fusal to let an enquiry be conducted 
by persons commanding public 
confidence 1s that a person man- 
aging to have the majority 1n the 
legislature can literally get. away 
with murder 

No doubt the norms of our 
public life have gone down, but 
this case in Haryana raises 
genuine concern at the depth of 


was a commentary on the Upanishads” ie had 
lived with them for decades but was reluctant 
to write on them His interpretation of the ^ 
Upanishads 1$ the result of a discussion he had 
with Vinoba Bhave some ten years ago. Vinoba 
thought Umashankar Joshi’s exegesis would 
help one to better 
nishads and it 1s good to think he allowed his 
friends to prevail. 

This 1s how Umashankar Joshi enlarged and 
elevated various spheres of Indian life for more 
than fifty years EJ 


understand the Upa- 


depravity 1n our society today If 
those who are entrusted by our 
democracy with the solemn res- 
ponsibility of protecting the life 
of every citizen, are found to be 
involved in such serious allega- 
tions as Devi Lal faces today and 
with good reason, then how can 
our people repose their trust in 
our democratic sytem as an 
instrument of the rule of law? 


It is a matter of shame as well 
as concern that our "political 
leaders in the Opposition have 
not felt ıt necessary to discipline 
Devi Lal, to compel him to go 1n 
for a judicial enquiry into this 
case It would be a short-sighted 
folly for our Opposition leaders to 
take the stand that they would 
not touch one of their own clan 
even if he 1s involved in a ques- 
tion of life and living Rather a 
bold and unsparing stand 1n this 
case, calling fora thorough judi- 
cial] investigation — preferably 
by a Supreme Court Judge — 
would go à very long way towards 
enhancing the standing of the 
Opposition 1n the eyes of the 
public 


The political battle ın India 
today — and not only in India — 
1s emerging as a moral challenge 
ina suffocating environment of 
debasement and degeneration. In 
this context, the Haryana case 
can'no longer be dismissed as a 
stray incident in a. far-away farm 
house Must the Opposition per- 
mit itself to be discredited by the 
possible musdemeanour of a 
person bereft of scruples just 
because he has been pitchforked 
into leadership by a strange turn 
of circumstances? ` 


The nation will judge the 
Opposition by its answer to this 
question. Silence in such a case 
is scandalous. O (December 21) 
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SRI LANKA 
Backdrop to 
Presidential Election 


ARUN WEERASURIYA 


We the ptesidential election (scheduled for 
December 19), 1s approaching, the political situ- 
ütion continues to deteriorate 1n this island nation of 
Sr Lanka. Increasing political violence, resorted to 
By the state armed forces and the Sinhalese nationa- 
list Janatha Vimukthi Peramuna (JVP-People’s 
Liberation Front) against each other 1s threatening 
the electoral process itself If held at all, this election 
will decide who should replace President Junius Jaye- 
wardene who has been ruling  Sr1 Lanka since 1977. 
Jayewardene’s successor will be certain to inherit an 
incfeasingly dangerous political crisis, complicated 
by the unresolved ethnic problem in. the north and 
the east and the JVP-led rebellion 1n the south. 

Nominations for the presidential election were 
officially accepted on November 10 against the back- 
drop of protest demonstrations and strikes organised 
by the JVP Colombo city was placed under a heavy 
security blanket to prevent the JVP from carrying 
out its threat to disrupt nominations Ranasinghe 
Premadasa, the Prime Minister of the United 
National Party (UNP) regime for the past ten years, 
is the candidate for the ruling party. Madame 
Sirimavo Bandaranaike, a former Prime Minister, 
has been nominated by the Sri Lanka Freedom Party 
(SLEP), the largest Opposition party in Sri Lanka. 
She has secured the backing of five smaller Opposi- 
tion groups The third candidate, Ossie Abeygoona- 
sekera, represents a relatively new Left formation — 
Sri Lanka Mahajana Party (SLMP-Sri Lanka 
People’s Party) ~ 

The main contest for power will be between the 
UNP and the SLFP, the traditional rivals whose 
electoral support báse has mainly been among the 
majority Sinhalese community. However, a strong 
showing by the SLMP candidate, supported by the 
Sinhalese and Tamil Left, will bring about the much 
needed breathing space for the Left and democratic 
forces that are currently subjected to the armed 
terror of the underground JVP 


The Fear Factor r 


Under normal circumstances, this election could 
have, by now, generated tremendous excitement 
among the electorate, since 1t promises a possible 
shift of power from the UNP which has been ruling 
the country since 1977. Since independence, elections 
have generally brought ruling parties down. The 
notable exception to this rule was in 1982 when 
President Juntus Jayewardene got himself re-elected 
at a controversial presidential election and the life of 
the sitting parliament, overwhelmingly dominated by 
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the UNP, was extended for another term by a still 
more controversial referendum Although the ruling 
UNP has earned notoriety for rigging votes, intimi- 
dating Opposition. voters and using state power to 
secufe its own electoral victories, the coming presi- 
dentia] election would still have resurrected the 
electoral enthusiasm of the highly literate voter in 
Sn Lanka. However, things have changed in the 
once peaceful southern parts of the 1sland, too. Fear, 
and not élection fever, 1s the reigning sentiment 
among the electorate today. 

This fear 1s a joint creation of the JVP and the 
armed forces, who ate locked in an undeclared war 
in many provincial districts The JVP, which has 
been engaging ina semi-guerilla campaign against 
the UNP regime since August last year, has declared 
the presidential election illegal and illegitimate It 
has ‘banned’ the UNP and the SLFP in several 
provinces, and 1s reportedly threatening with death 
anybody taking part in the election campaign The 
SLFP, which has been making attempts, until a few 
weeks ago, to come to a political alliance with the 
JVP, had to abandon its election campaign 1n three 
provinces — southern, north central and Uva — in 
early November, due to JVP threats. The UNP, 
even with the state power behind it, finds it difficult 
to hold election fallies in those provinces. The 
inaugural campaign rally of the Left-wing SLMP, 
held on November 17,1n Colombo, was attacked 
with bombs killing three and insuring nearly 75 
persons. In order to disrupt the election campaign, 
the JVP has recently begun to call public demons- 
trations, work stoppages and even to declare its 
own curfew in many provincial districts. A patrio- 
tic war against India and not futile elections 1s the 
order ofthe day, the JVP has declared. Pitted 
against am organisation which has shown its ruthless 
determination to use violence against anybody who 
would even just disobey its orders, people in many 
parts of the country are being forced to be silent 
onlookers of a partially paralysed election cam- 
paign. 

Junius Jayewardene’s response to the JVP's threa- 
tenéd distruption of the presidential election has 
beén to militarily weaken the JVP while the doors 
for political negotiation with its leadership are 


-presumably kept unclosed. He appears to have 


waited until the nominations day of November 10 
before making any fresh military moves against the 
JVP's rebellion, On November 1l, he deployed 
troops to the southern and Uva provinces with 
orders to shoot at sight ón demonstrators and curfew 


T 


violators The violation of Emergency Regulations 
was made an offence punishable by death Cordon 
and search operations by the forces were resumed 
with troops being airlifted to areas inthe deep 
south where the JVP 1s particularly strong The law 
which requires a Judicial inquiry. before the disposal 
of a dead body 1$ now suspended The government 
also announced the creation of special military 
tribunals to try those arrested and accused of sub- 
versive activities A virtual Martial Law situation, 
though not officially declared, thus, exists in Sri 
Lanka, ironically, for the ostensible purpose of 
ensuring the electoral process 

According to reports, the troops are carrying out 
anti-subversive operations with dreadful efficiency 
On November 12, 15 demonstrators were reported 
to have been shot dead in Hambantota and Badulla 
districts But independent reports estimate the 
numbers killed and injured tobe much higher 
Judging by reports, official as . well as independent, 
it appears that large numbers of suspected JVPers 
are being killed every day by members of the security 
forces and ‘unindentified gunmen’, an euphemism 
for security men in civilian clothes. According to 
published accounts in the newspapers, the number 
of killings in the south within ten days between 
November 10 and November 20 totalled 126 
Seventy-one of them are attributed to the JVP 46 
to the armed forces and the remaining nine to 
unidentified gunmen Usually, newspaper accounts 
tend to underestimate the actual figures. 

The civil rights movement ın Sri Lanka has expres- 
sed grave concern over the sudden deterioration of 
human rights situation, asa result of the new 
military offensive However, human rights activists 
here are faced with an unusual dilemma The JVP, 
which has taken up arms against the state, is respon- 
sible for the murder of nearly 800 noncombatant 
civilians during the past one year These victims 
are by and large members of political organisations 
either politically opposed to, or critical of, the 
JVP. A debate has already emerged among human 
rights activists whether the JVP itself ıs not a culprit 
of grave human rights violations Its record of 
brutality against critics and opponents ıs indeed 
frightening Some of its successful and potential 
targets are leading human rights activists Among 
those threatened with death lately are the President 
and leading office-bearers of the Movement for 
Inter-Racial Justice and Equality, a leading non- 
racist human rights group in Colombo. The strongly 
anti-Left Sinhalese nationalism of the JVP and 
the sifns of its fascistic potential have further com- 
plicated the politics of human rights. 


Revival of Electoral Process 


Amidst unfolding violence, the presidential election 
still provides hopes for the re-affirmation of demo- 
cratic traditions 1n this beleagured island. The UNP 
rule for the past eleven years had alarmingly under- 
mined the democratic institutions and the electoral 
process. When the UNP came to power in 1977, 
it won 141 seats, nearly five-sixth, of the legislature. 
A year later, Jayewardene, the then Prime Minister, 
changed the constitution and made himself the 
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Executive President The enormous concentration 
of executive powers 1n his hands was seen by many 
critics as a sign of Sri Lanka's entry to a new kind 
of constitutional authoritarianism With a° new 
economic strategy of import liberalisation and 
export-oriented industrialisation, the Jayewardene 
regime sought to turn Sri Lanka into another 
Singapore. To attract foreign capital to the newly 
established Free Trade Zone and the joint venture 
industries, 1t repeatedly emphasised political stability, 
labour discipline and the separation of labour unions 
from political parties The supression of the general 
strike in 1980, resulting in the loss of employment 
for over 40,000 state and corporation employees, 
clearly indicated the UNP's strategy of frontal 
attacks on the organised' labour. 

A crucial turning point of the present crisis, how- 
ever, is the controversial referendum of 1982. 
Instead of holding parliamentary elections scheduled 
for that year, the UNP went for the referendum in 
order to get the life of the sitting parliament 
extended for another six years In a bitter contest 
marked by serious allegations against it by the 
opposition for massive vote rigging, 1ntimidation of 
voters and the abuse of state power to secure victory, 
the government managed to obtain the mandate 

The real issue of the referendum 1s not how the 
Jayewardene regime conducted it, but the resultant 
distorted representation 1n parliament of the poli- 
tical forces in. society The political situation that 
existed in Sri Lanka in 1982 was quite different 
from what it was in 1977, By 1982, there was indeed 
a significant change in the configuration of political 
forces. The mood of the electorate had shifted away 
from the UNP which had already ruled the country 
for five years. The SLFP, reduced from the position 
of the ruling party to a mere eight seats ır parlia- 
ment in 1977, had become attractive to a sizeable 
section of the electorate agam The JVP, which had 
attempted an armed seizure of power in 1971, had 
then entered the parliamentary path, If parliamen- 
tary elections were’ held instead of the referendum, 
all these political changes 1n society could have been 
reflected -ın the composition of the legislature. The 
long parliament of the UNP, ın contrast, became a 
symbol of a democracy subjected to arbitrary control 
and manipulation, and therefore lacking ın 
legitimacy. 

The announcement of the date of the presidential 
election was made by the Government in mid- 
October amidst speculations of a possible move by 
Jayewardene to secure a third term as President. 
The Sri Lankan Constitution prohibits a third term 
foran incumbant President If Jayewardene were 
to seek re-election, it required a constitutional 
amendment In his characteristically manipulative 
way, Jayewardene himself fuelled speculations of his 
seeking re-election, with or without constitutional 
amendments. This created a great deal of anxiety 
among political circles. There was a strong fear 
that Jayewardene might use his steam-rolling majo- 
rity 1n parliament to change the constitution 1n. such 
a way that the term of himself and his parliament 
would be extended without going before the electo- 
rate at all. 


The resurrection of the electoral process, mean- 
while, is largely due to two factors — one external, 
the other internal The external factor 1s India which 
entered into a Peace Accord with Sri Lanka in July 
1987 The internal force ıs the JVP that has put 
tremendous extra-parliamentary pressure on the 
Jayewardene regime to hold both presidential and 
parliamentary elections. f 

The Indian factor brought to Sri Lanka the pro- 
vincial council elections Under the Indo-Lanka 
Accord, a system of provincial councils was to be 
set up as a step of granting a degree of political 
devolution to the Tamil community. Amidst consi- 
derable opposition from a number of Sinhalese and 
Tamil political parties, Jayewardene took the calcu- 
lated risk of holding elections for the provincial 
councils His gamble paid dividends at least for the 
democratic process. Although held on a staggered 
basis, and boycotted by the SLFP, the JVP, the 
LTTE and many other Opposition groups, the pro- 
vincial council elections covered the entire island. 
Despite the threats of death and physica] harm by 
the JVP and the LTTE, and the reports of the UNP’s 
usual malpractices at many places, the people saw 
and experienced an important election That alone 
was a significant event in the re-affirmation of the 
electoral process 1n a tattered democracy 

The JVP’s role 1n reviving the electoral process 1s 
full of paradoxes It 1s the JVP's gun that forced 
Jayewardene not to meddle with the presidential 
election The same gun, now, threatens the holding 
of that election. 

When Jayewardene announced ın mid-October the 
date for presidential election, he did ıt as a measure 
to defuse a crisis situation brought about by the JVP’s 
violent agitation against his rule. His naming the 
Prime Minister Premadasa as the ruling party’s 
candidate also occurred against the backdrop of the 
JVP’s violence. Perhaps, Jayewardene was at last 
convinced that no constitutional manipulation which 
would keep him in power could appease the growing 
extra-parliamentary Opposition. Had he decided to 
stay ın power, with or without another mandate 
from the electorate, it could certainly have streng- 
thened the JVP’s bid to capture power. Realising 
the inherent risks of such a move, he not only com- 
mitted himself to the holding of presidential elections 
within the framework of existing constitutional pro- 
visions, but also opted himself to retire. 

The JVP, until then, seems to have played its cards 
well. One of its main tactical goals was to force the 
UNP regime to hold elections, so that the JVP itself 
could come back to the electoral process witha 
credible degree of political legitinracy as well as 
strength. The JVP also knew that no other opposi- 
tion party, not even Sirimavo Bandranatke’s SLFP, 
had enough coercive power to corner the stubborn 
Jayewardene. Indeed, Bandaranaike had been 
repeatedly warning about the possibility of putting 
off the presidential election by the UNP Yet, she 
had no plan of action either to prevent that possi- 
bility, or to fight a continuous UNP rule. Aware of 
the inherent weakness of the parliamentary opposi- 
tional forces, the JVP emerged from underground to 
give some direction to ant-UNP forces, The JVP 
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had arms and a dedicated and determined cadre, and 
the SLFP and other opposition parties a consider- 
able public support And the JVP had by then 
made good use of its stock of weapons, killing 
UNPers in large numbers, including the Chairman 
and the Secretary-General of the UNP Local leaders 
and members of the UNP were forced at gun point 
to resign from the party and to quit politics. Those 
who disobeyed the orders were summarily executed 
as a lesson to others. Many UNP members of parlia- 
ment stopped visiting their electorates The ruling 
party thus became an entity under seige. 


The Aborted Opposition Alliance 


The weakest moment of the UNP was also the 
finest hour of the JVP The three months of August, 
September and October this year saw the emergence 
of an ant-UNP political alliance, with the JVP as 
it focal point. The other parties included in this 
alliance-in-the-making were the Sri Lanka Freedom 
Party, Eksath Lanka Janatha Party (ELJP-United 
Lanka People's Party), Mahajana Eksath Peramuna 
(MEP-People's United Front), Liberal Party, Tamil 
Congress, Sr Lanka Muslim Congress and the 
Democratic Worker’s Congress The Inter-University 
Student Federation, the militant student wing of the 
JVP, was also included in this anti- UNP formation. 
With its record of taking up the UNP head on, the 
JVP easily secured a prominant place in the emerging 
alliance The fact that six opposition parties sought 
an alliance with the JVP to formulate a common 
strategy against the UNP was tremendous political 
gain for the underground movement of the nationa- 
list rebels. Moreover, the JVP managed to impose 
its strongly anti-Indian political line over the rest of 
the Opposition parties. 

The emerging alliance between the JVP and parlia- 
mentary Opposition parties, however, did not take 
final form In the first week of November, the JVP 
withdrew itself from the negotiation table and two 
weeks later, the ELJP followed suit By the end of 
October, it came to be known that a major rift had 
developed between the JVP and the SLFP The pro- 
blem at issue was connected with the procedure for 
the common candidate for the presidential election 
The JVPers reported to have insisted that the ‘com- 
mon candidate' should run on a new election symbol 
and colour to be decided by the Front. By this t1me, 
Sirimavo Bandaranaike had already launched her 
election campaign. However, she had agreed to drop 
the election symbol (hand) and the colour (blue) 
of her party to achieve what she described as the 
unity of anti-UNP forces. Independent political 
analysts viewed this as a capitulation of the SLEP 
before the armed intimidation of the JVP. 

The JVP, meanwhile, does not appear to have been 
satisfied with a partial capitulation of the SLFP, the 
largest Opposition party which had traditionally 
been the parliamentary alternative to the UNP 
According to informed sources, the JVP presented 
another set of demands to the SLFP regarding parlia- 
mentary elections that should follow the presidential 
election. The most controversial demand 1s said to 
be on the allocation of parliamentary seats among 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Defining Issues in Rushdie Book Ban Controversy 


A.G. NOORANI 


OR all the profusion of comment since the 
Government of India imposed a ban, on 

October 5, on the import into Indta of Salman 
Rushdie’s The Satanic Verses, ıt 1s sad and 
strange that the issues in the controversy that 
ensued were so muprecisely defined Barring a few 
exceptions, both the protagonists and the antago- 
nists of the ban took» simplistic and at times, 
extreme positions The one outstanding exception 
was the statement issued by Nissim Ezekiel and a few 
other writers in Bombay 

Supporters of the ban have overlooked the danger 
to freedom posed by Section 11 of the Customs Act, 
1962 under which the order was made Its oppo- 
nents have overlooked not only the nature of the 
book and the nuances of thelaw relating to such 
writing, but Salman Rushdie’s volte-face He said 
one thing before the ban and an entirely different 
thing thereafter His pleas became spurious He 
said “L wrote a fiction about a prophet similar 
to Mohammed" and the book deals with a pro- 
phet “who is not called Mohammed" But 
Mahound 1s the very name given to Prophet Muham- 
med in denigration Such palpably false denials 
alone suffice to show up Rushdie This 1s not the 
stuff of a brave iconoclast or a seeker after truth 
who expresses the truth in novel form. Rushdie 
compounds double-talk with vulgar arrogance. 

There are on the shelves of Indian libraries and 
book shops any number of books which portray 
Prophet Mohammad in the most unflattering terms 
No responsible person has called for a ban on, for 
instance, French Marxist Maxime Rodinson’s 
Mohammed, published as a Pelican in 1971, nor on 
Naipaul's Among the Believers The is issue not the 
limit to scholarly or historical criticism It is the limit 
to literary licence in dealing with relgious figures who 
are held in deep esteem by large numbers of persons 

The most liberal of definitions human of rights 
define the limits within which they must be exercised 
Article 19 of the International Covenant on Civil 
and Political Rights and Article 10 of the European 
Convention on Human Rights, both of which embody 
the cherished right to freedom of expression speak 1n 
identical terms of "duties and responsibilities" asso- 
ciated with the exercise of the rights The protection 
of “the rights or reputations of others" is one of 
them Article 19 (1) (a) of our Constitution embo- 
dies the fundamental right to freedom of speech and 
expression. while clause (2) of the Article empowers 
the state to impose "reasonable restrictions” on 
grounds specified The reasonableness of a restric- 
tion 1s for the judiciary to decide ‘‘Decency” and 
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"defamation" are among the permissible grounds 
for “reasonable restrictions" 

In our plural society committed to democratic 
values but in which religious feelings run high, the 
problem of definition ıs of practical importance It 
brooks no evasion Problems cannot be wished away, 
Do we, for instance, allow the import of a book 
which endorses the secessionist’s case in Punjab or 
Kashmir? Its reprint in New Delhi? In Srinagar or 
1n Chandigarh? Under Section 499 of the Penal 
Code it 1s defamation "to impute anything to a dec- 
eased person" if it would harm his reputation 1f 
living and “‘is intended to be hurtful to the feelings 
of his family or other near relatives " What of 
imputations on a religious figure? 

Consider the law in the country to which Rushdie 
belongs and where the book was published, the 
UK. The criminal law defines the offence of blas- 
phemy as words "attacking the Christian religion or 
the Bible so violent, scurrilous or ribald as to Pass 
the limits of decent controversy and tend to lead to 
a breach of the peace” 

At one time ıt was blasphemous to deny the truth 
ofthe Christian religion or the Bible or the exis- 
tence of God That is no longer valid The law was 
laid down authoritatively by the House of Lords 
on February 21, 1979 in the case of Reg ys Lemon 
(1979 2 WL R 281) They held that the guilt of 
the offence did depend on the accused havmg on 
intent to blaspheme but that it was sufficient for 
the prosecution to prove that the publication had 
been intentional and that the matter published was 
blasphemous 

But what was “blasphemy”? The law was best 
discussed. in the judgement of the one Judge who 
more than any other in the last couple of decades 
is known for bis commitment to human nghts and, 
unlike Lord Denning, to equality of treatment to 
the blacks and the Asians in the UK He1s Lord 
Scarman No apologies are made for quoting his 
Judgement at some length 

My Lords, I do not subscribe to the view that the com- 

mon law offence of blasphemous libel serves no useful 

purpose 1n tbe modern law On the contrary, I think that 
there 1s a case for legislation extending it to protect the 
religious beliefs and feelings of non-Christians ‘the offence 
belongs toa group of criminal offences designed to 
safeguard the internal tranquility of the kingdom In an 
increasingly plural soctety such as that of modern Britain 

It ıs necessary not only to respect the different religious 

beliefs, feelings and practices of all but also to protect 


them from scurrility, vilification, ridicule and con- 
tempt 


When nearly a century earlier Lord Macaulay 
protested in Parliament against the way the blas- 
phemy laws were then administered, he added (Spee- 
ches, p 116) ‘IfI were a judge in India, I should 
have no scruple about punishing a Christian who 
should pollute a mosque’ (1922) C.L.J. 127, 135. 
When Macaulay became a legislator in India, he 
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E ue i " 
$aw to it that the law protected the religious feelings 
of all Inthose days India wasa plural society: 
today the United Kingdom ıs also I have permitted 
myself these general observations at the outset of 
my opinion because, my Lords;they determine my 
approach to this appeal J will not lend my voice to 
a view of the law relating to blasphemous libel which 
would render it a dead letter, or diminish its efficacy 
to protect religious feeling from outrage and insult 
My criticism of the common law offence of blas- 
phemy is not thatitexists but that ıt ıs not suffi- 
ciently comprehensive It 1s shackled by the chains 
of history 

After discussing the entire case law over a long 
period, he referred to the European Convention on 
Human Rights ‘‘Article 9 provides that every one 
has the right to freedom of religion, and the right 
to manifest his religion 1n worship, teaching, practice 
and observance 


By necessaiy implication the article imposes a duty on 
all of us to refrain from insulting or outraging the 
religious feelings of others Article 10 provides that 
every one shall have the right to freedom of expression 
The exercise of his freedom ‘caries with it duties and 
responsibilities’ and may be subject to such restrictions 
as are presented by law and are necessary ‘for the preven- 
tion of disorder or crime, for the protection of health or 
morals, for the protection of the reputation or rights of 
others ^ It would be intolerable 1f by allowing an author 
or publisher to plead the excellence of his motives and the 
right of free speech he could evade the penalties of the 
law even though his words were blasphemous in the sense 
of constituting an outrage upon the religious feelings of 
his fellow citizens. This ts no way forward for a successful 
plural society Accordingly, the test of obscenity by con- 
centrating attention on the words complained of 1s, in my 
judgement, equally valuable as atest of blasphemy The 
character of the words published mattei, but not the 
motive of the author o1 publisher 

For these reasons as well as for those developed in the 
speeches of my noble and learned friends, Viscount 
Dilhorne and Lord Russel of Killowen, with both of 
which I agree, I would dismiss these appeals In my 
judgement the modern law of blasphemy is correctly 
formulated in article 214 of Stephen's Digest of the 
Criminal Law, 9th ed (1950) 

‘Every publication 1s said to be blasphemous which 
contain any contemptuous, reviling, scuiritous oc ludicrous 
matter 1elating to God, Jesus Christ, or the Bible, or the 
formularies of the Church of England as by law establish- 
ed It 1s not blasphemous to speak o1 publish opinions 
hostile to the Christian 1eligion, o1 to deny the existence 
of God, if the publication ıs couched in decent and 
temperate language The test to be applied ıs as to the 
manner 1n whtch the doctrines are advocated and not as 
to the substance of the doctrines themselves ' 


Consistently with his liberal approach, he would 
extend this protection to other religious as well 
since Britain 1s now a / "plural society” How much 
more valid are his observations to Indian society? 

Section 295 A of the Penal Code reads thus 
“Whoever, with deliberate and malicious intention 
of outraging the religious feelings of any class of 
citizens of India, by words, either spoken or written 
or by signs or by visible representation or otherwise 
insults or attempts to insult the religion of religious 
beliefs of that class, shall’ be punished with 
imprisonment of either description for a term which 
may extend to three years, or with fine, or with 
both". It 1s a cognisable, non-bailable offence. 

In Rami Lal Modis case (AIR 1957 S.C. 620), 
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the Supreme Court ruled that Section 295A ‘only 


punishes the aggravated form of insult to religion 
when it 1s perpetrated with the deliberate and 
malicious intention of outraging the religious 
feelings of that class ” 

The question 1s not whether Rushdie’s Verses fall 
within the ambit of Section 295 A The point 1s 
that given the state of the law in Britain itself, we 
have no reason to be ashamed of Section. 295 A and 
that Lord Scarman has correctly indicated the 
limits to literacy licence Has Rushdie transgressed 
those limits? His Satanic Verses 1s a novel, nota 
serious study Can it be called, to use Lord 
Scarman’s words, ‘‘blasphemous in the sense of 
constituting an outrage upon the religious feelings” 
ofa class of people? Is ıt “couched ın decent and 
temperate language"? Or 1s it, to use Stephen’s 
words, ‘“‘contemptuous, reviling, scurrilous or 


, ludicrous matter relating to Prophet Mohammad? 


Two chapters of the book (Chapters II and VI), 
named Mahound and Return to Jahilia, are pertinent 
Itis unthinkable that Rushdie was unaware of the 
history of the word Mahound It was coined by 
Crusaders and 1s compounded of the first syllable 
of the Prophet’s name with "hound" The Shorter 
Oxford Dictionary says that ‘‘Mahound” means 
“the false prophet Mahammad a name for the 
devil" This ıs what the Concise Oxford Dictionary 
says it means ‘“‘(archaic) Muhammad (regarded 
mistakenly as a god)" [Middle English from Old 
French Mahun (Mahomet Muhammad)]  Brewer's 
Dictionary says “t ıs a mame of contempt for 
Mahomet particularly in romances of the Crusades 

sometimes used as a synonym for ‘the Devil’ ", 

When a writer uses the word Mahound alone 
he proclaims a clear intent to write of Prophet 
Mohammad 1n contemptuous terms unless the story 
he unfolds 1s wholly unrelated to the Prophet’s life 
Rushdie's story, on the other hand, draws on Pro- 
phet Mohammad's life extensively and in terms 
“scurrilous” and ‘reviling? Twelve women in Jahi- 
la’s brothel are identified with the Prophet’s wives 
His youngest wife, Bibi Ayesha to Muslims, receives 
particular attention Quranic names abound Well 
known incidents ın the Prophet’s life are caricatured 

At page 394 his death ıs desciibed. The last 
words attributed to him are his thanks to a heathen 
goddess, AL-Lat To a Prophet who said that "the 
ink of the scholar 1s holier than the blood of the 
martyr" are attributed these words (p 392) “Writer 
and whores I see no difference here ” 

This brings us to the pomt which Nissim Ezekiel 
and his colleagues have raised They quote Rushdie’s 
remarks in the interview with Ms. Madhu Jain 
published in India Today “‘Actually, one of my 
major themes 1s religion and fanaticism. I have 
talked about Islamic I know the most about". 
Note that Rushdie here admits that itis Islam-he has 
“talked about" and tacitly its Prophet, too. They 
pose a question which ıs very pertinent in the light 
of Lord Scarman’s observations “‘How does he ‘talk’ 
about this religion", How does he, indeed? Has he 
observed the “‘limits of decent controversy" while 
he has “‘talked about" Islam?  - 

The use of the name Mahound apart, they ask; 


“A 


e 


we 


*How has Rushdie treated the other pillars of the 
Islamic faith??? Their summary is far ‘“‘Ayesha, the 
youngest wife of the Prophet and the one who is 
regarded as one of the highest authorities of the 
Tradition, 1s shown, ın the words of Madhu Jain 
in India Today as ‘clad only ın butterflies’ 
leading ‘an entire village, lemming-like into the 
Arabian Sea’. The Ka’aba, regarded by the Muslim 
as the only consecrated spot on earth, is treated no 
better. Disguised as the ‘tent of Black Stone called 
The Curtain’, it has 12 prostitutes with the names 
of the 12 wives of Mahound to add ‘the tempting 
spices’ of profanity’. These ‘tempting spices’ 
were apparently necessary to increase the num- 
ber of pilgrims Then what else remains of the 
basic core of the Islamic faith? The prophet 15 the 
Devil, the law givers are sexual perverts, and the 
Ka’aba and the Haj examples of depravity and greed 

The Koran is of course only a collection of satanic 
verses, Are these notsufficient to, in the words of 
our law, ‘outrage the religious feelings of a section 
of people,” 

It is absurd to put Rushdie’s depiction under the 
category of “adverse criticism of religions ” or even 
“derogatory references to its (sic ) founder" It is a 
calculated attempt to outrage feelings With his 
background and “Study”, Rushdie could not but have 
known and intended that outrage he will by such 
writing. “The pain of scurrilous intrusion into the 
regions of the sacred 1s not felt by the so-called funda- 
mentalists only..." Not only non-Muslims, like the 
writers quoted alone, but Muslims who have earned 
the wrath of Muslim fundamentalists like Messers. 
Asgar Ali Engineer and Danial Latifi have supported 
the ban 

Rushdie has responded to the ban with arrogant 
abuse skirting the issues his book has raised While 
doing so, he reversed the stand he had taken before 
the ban He had then avowed that the book was 
on Islam. After the ban he disavowed thatit was 
Let us begin with his interview with Ms. Madhu 
Jain published in India Today of September 15, 
1988. "Parts of the novel have been in my head since 
I first began to study Islamic history at the univer- 
sity 20 years ago." He began work on the book in 
1984, She asked a pointed question. "Some of the 
names you have used are straight out of the Book, 
based on real characters in Islamic tradition; but 
others are made up Why did you do that?’ His 
answer was evasive “I have changed names’. We 
have seen how, by using *Mahound", for instance. 
“I wanted to distance events from historical events", 
He has ın his visionary" account caricatured the 
well known facts of the history ofa religion. He 
has used Quranic names. But he comes nowhere 
pear to answering Ms. Jain’s question. “Why did 
you do that?" : 

About the same time, Sunday published (September 
18) an mterview with Shrabani Basu. Rushdie held 
forth and once again admitted that the book ison 
Islam and Prophet Mohammad. “I guess some peo- 
ple might get upset beeause it 1s not reverent, but 
the pomt ıs itis a serious attempt to write about 
religion and revelation from the point of view of a 
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secular person. I think that’s a completely legitimate 
exercise. Besides, Mohammad isa very interesting 
figure He's the only prophet who exists even 
remotely inside history."  Rushdie proceeded to 
amplify his views on the Prophet 

Note, once again, that he 1s emphatic that his 
book deals with Prophet Mohammad and the Quran 
and justifies it as "a serious attempt to write about 
religion and revelation from the point of view ofa 
secular person" But while justifying it as “ʻa com- 
pletely legitimate exercise" and acknowledging that 
people might be “upset because it 1s not reverent", 
Rushdie shows an arrogant insensitivity when he 
refuses to recognise “‘the limits of decent contro- 
versy”. 

When the predictable and the predicted uproar 
broke out and the book was banned, the arrogant 
1nsensitivity was expressed 1n vitriol. Only the proud 
man now disavowed completely that he was writing 
about the Prophet, after all. In his open letter to 
Prime Minister Rajgv Gandhi, Rushdie took a 
contradictory stand: 

The section of the book in question and let's remember 
that the book ıs not actually about Islam, but about migra- 
tion, metamorphosis, divided selves, love, death, (London 
and Bombay) deals with a prophet (who 1s not called Moha- 
mmad) hvingin a fantasticated city. .... Moreover, this 
entire sequence happens in a dream, How much further 
from history could one get? In this dream-sequence I have 
tried to offer my view of the phenomenon of revelation, 
and the birth of a great world religion; and that view 1s 
that ofa secular man for whom Islamic culture has been 
of central importance all his life 

The shiftin emphasisis clear. In the interview 
with N. Ram published in The Hindu (October 10), 
Rushdie shifted further, still: “I wrote a fiction 
about a prophet similar to Mohammed", implying 
clearly that he has not written of the Prophet himself 
This is manifestly false In the Sunday interview 
Rushdie had made no bones about the fact that 
he had written on Prophet Mohammad. He now 
resorted to a cheap debating gimmick. “‘to have this 
fiction, treated asifit was absolute fact and then 
called blasphemous 1s an indication of how naive 
the attack is". It would be foolish to yield to the 
temptation of calling him naive. That he 1s not He 
1s simply disingenuous. The charge of blasphemy 
rests not on accepting his tale as “‘absolute fact but 
on his deliberately depicting the Prophet and the 
Quran in the manner he has. He acknowledges it 
was “irreverent”. Others are entitled to hold it was 
“scurrilous? Rushdie has wilfully omitted to meet 
this criticism 

But one does not haveto go beyond Rushdie’s 
own The Satanic Veises to pin down his belated and 
false excuses. The "Acknowledgements" page in the 
book records this at the very outset “The quota- 
tions from the Quran ın this. book are composites of 
the English versions of N:J. Dawood in the Penguin 
edition and of Maulana Muhammad Ali (Lahore, 
1973), with a few touches of my own". A man who 
takes liberties with the texts of any of the sacred 
books of religions knows whatto expect. As S. 
Nihal Singh aptly remarked, “Despite his (Rushdie’s) 
later, somewhat simulated anger over the Indian 
ban onthe import of his book, one can imagine 
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hím revelling in the controversy. Perhaps he did it in- 
tentionally  Itisasif he were telling his Bombay 
friends, “Yes, Y dare" I found the postures he 
struck while defending the book against the Indian 
ban facile." 

The postures are hilarious. "In my view, this is 
now a matter between you and me," he tells the 
PM. India should "abandon the pretence of being 
a civilised country". And “It’s time to go to war 
Ifhe (Rajv Gandhi) thinks he is going to have a 
quiet life, he has a thing coming", Rushdie said on 
October 14 1n London before flyingto Canada to 
promote his book. ` 

None of the authors whose books were banned 1n 
India, moot unjustly, in the past ever used such 
language He invites Rajiv to reflect but gives nota 
hint of any introspection on his part following the 
criticism. The 
Weekly of India (October 30, 1988) takes the cake 
for infantile bravado “Mr Prime Minister, The 
Satanic Verses may just, m the eyes of the world, 
be the unmaking of you". And he peddled the line 
he hit upon after the ban ın direct contradiction to 
the stand m the Sunday interview “I went to some 
length to divorce it (the story) from history " Where 
he once admitted that he had written of the 
Prophet (“He’s the only prophet who exists even 
remotely inside history") he was now trying despe- 
rately to distinguish between “‘the real Mohammad” 
and * my Mahound" 

Rushdie and his Mahound deserve each other, But 


piece he wrote for The Illustrated. 


we cannot ignore yet another obscenity, It is Section 
11 of the Customs Act, 1962 which gives the 
Central Government unfettered power to prohibit 
the import of any literature inter alia for “any other 
purpose conducive to the interests of the general 
public.” The Act contains no effective safeguards, 
The provision is clearly unconstitutional In total 
contrast is the Criminal Procedure Code, 1973 
Section 95 empowers State Governments to declare 
any literature inside the State “to be forfeited to 
the Government", inter alia on the ground that the 
publication ıs pumishable under Section 295-A of 
the Penal Code. But Section 96 enables the person 
aggrieved to apply to the High Court to set aside 
the order and provides that the application must be 
heard by a special bench of three Judges. 


Section 11 of the Customs Actis a blot on the 
statute book That is not the only reason why I 
disapprove of the ban Detestable as ıs the book 
and despicable as are Rushdie’s antics, Muslim 
leaders would have been better advised to 1gnore 
both with contempt and concentrate on the grave 
problems and disabilities facing the community. 


- The feelings of the advocates of the ban are 
understandable. So are the concerns of the civil 
libertarians who oppose it But the episode should 
prompt deeper reflection onthe limits of literary 
licence ın dealing with scriptural texts and religious 
personages ın a plural society in the light of Lord 
Scarman’s dicta Lj 
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Appeal to Indian Muslim Intellectuals 
SUBHASH CHANDRA SARKER 


TH banning of a book and a film (both foreign- 
made) on the acceptance of the plea that these 
huit the religious feelings of some persons brings to 
the fore the all-important question of the weight to 
be given to the so-called rehgious susceptibilities 
of some people who come forward to call for bann- 
ing books and films on such a plea There is no 
public evidence in most cases that the proponents of 
such banning are very punctilious 1n observing all 
the tenets of their religion in their day-to-day life 

For example, if it were true that people are indeed 
all so serious about what their religion means no 
bank in this country would have a single Muslim 
as a holder of a savings or fixed deposit account 

Ido not write this to discredit any Muslim for 
maintaing a bank account which every citizen has to 
do in order to cope with the exigencies of living in 
today's world Nevertheless, ıt 15 clear that drawing 
interest on any deposit 1s incompatible with the 
tenets of Islam But it 1s no longer possible to follow 
itin the changed socio-economic-political circums- 
tances in the country and ın the world in general 
and has to be shelved as impracticable There 1s 
nothing surprising about this development because 
religious tenets prepared ina particular historical 
set up have fo change with changing times This 
1s true other many earlier practices of the Hindus 
also which now-a-days they do not follow. 

It 1s a well-known fact that the religious books of 
the different communities are not always mutually 
compatible with one another and 1f someone were 
to take ıt mto his head, he could very logically ask 
for the banning of one religious book or the other 
on the ground of its being hurtful to one's religious 
conviction If.such a fancy were to be provided 
indulgence, the country would be in ruins in no time 
That someone could come forward with such a 
proposition to seek a ban on the most important 
religious book of another community is no longer a 
theoretical possibility A person describing himself 
asa Hindu did indeed approach a court of law in 
this country seeking the imposition of a ban on the 
Holy Koran onthe ground that there were ideas 1n 
the text which were incompatible with the provisions 
of the Constitution of India. Wisely enough, the 
court refused to entertain the plea stating that 1t was 
beyond the jurisdiction of the court to deal with the 
legality of religious texts 

Very correct Yet how 18 a book banned on the 
ground of its religious incompatibility if the consi- 
deration of the view on the religious text of that 
particular community were to be kept beyond the 
jurisdiction of the court? Either the courts and, of 
course, the government of the day should keep reli- 
gion strictly out of their purview or both of them 
should be prepared to sit in judgement over whether 
a particular religions book 1s in accord with the 
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Constitution of India or with the maintenance of 
communal harmony. 

In a multi-religious country who 1s to sit 1n Judge- 
ment on whether the tenets of one particular religion 
are good or bad? What 1s good for a person profes- 
sing one faith is anathema to the one professing a 
different faith Clearly it is not possible for any 
one ın the government or in a court of law to deter- 
mine what 1s permissible on relegious grounds and ` 
what 1s not permissible Therefore, the public policy 
has always to be to keep aloof from religion and, at 
the same time, not to allow religion mtrude upon the 
public domain 

If secularism 1n public policy has any meaning 1t 15 
the complete non-involvement of the organs of the 
state 1n matters religious or rather, not to allow 
religion affect the public policy If multiple marriages 
and untouchability have been found harmful to the 
cause of social progress, these are not to be indulge 
1n merely because these are viewed as part of reli- 
gious teaching It is a matter cf regret that on the 
legal planethe Muslim intellectuals in this country 
have failed to accept this principle even when the 
Hindus, accounting for over eighty per cent of the 
population of the country, have accepted the same, 
even though many Muslims in their actual life pra- 
ctice monogamy and there may be Hindus who are 
yet to give practical recognition to the legal provi- 
sion about monogamy and untouchability 

My appeal to the Muslim intellectuals in this 
country 1s for them to recognise the complex charac- 
ter of the reality in this multi-religious, multi-lingual 
and multi-cultural country and, what 1s more 1mpor- 
tant, act upon such recognition That casts upon 
them the responsibility not to lend support to obs- 
curantist assault upon the freedom of thought and 
expression While standing firm on their own con- 
viction, the Muslim intellectuals must recognise the 
right of others to hold on to their conviction (even 
if that 1s distasteful to the Muslims) and to express 
the same without let or hindrance. 

True, such tolerance has to be exercised not only 
by the Muslim intellectuals but by intellectuals 
belonging to all the religious communities in this 
country However, the need to appeal specifically 
to the Muslim intellectuals arises because in their 
approach to matters concerning their own religion 
they more readily seem to suspend their judgement 
than the intellectuals belonging to the other faiths. 
If it 1s not unusual to find the Hindus (or the 
Christians) expressing sharply contradictory views on 
matters concerning their own religious practices and 
precepts, such heterogeneity of views on their own 
religion by the Muslim intellectuals 1s a rare occu- 
rence The reasonableness of the Muslim intellec- 
tuals seems to stop the moment any aspect of what 
they consider to be their religion 1s involved. When 
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the intellectuals themselves, who are supposed to- 
provide leadership to the common masses in the 
realm of the liberation of the mind, are found to be 
so timid, the common Muslim finds no incentive, or 
sustenance, to think anew on matters religious. 


It 1s not the thesis that the Muslim 1s inferior as a 
human being to a member of any other religious 
group The Muslim ıs as good as any other citizen 
belonging to any other religion The point is that 
the social orientation. between the Hindus and the 
Muslims tends to be unnecessarily different creating 
needless social tension which ın no time finds reflec- 
tion in the political arena The mental divide 
separating the Hindus and the Muslims in this 
country arises precisely out of the mability of the 
Muslim intellectuals to perform their historically- 
‘needed role of acting for broadening the religious 
perspective to make ıt more accommodative even to 

' the limited extent of what the Hindus have done 

This 1s not to overlook the most fearful phenome- 
non or the emergence of a new Hindu intransigence 
against free thinking which finds expression in the 
demand for banning this book or that. The diffe- 
rence is that such unreasonableness ıs very much a 
minority reaction among the Hindus, the majority of 
whom are decidedly against such an obscurantist 
approach to intellectual discussion The inrellec- 
tuals, the Muslim intellectuals ın particular, 
ought to realise that the mutual incompatibility of 
the religious tenets of the different religious texts 
ought not to be allowed to be accentuated by any 
selfish approach to social problems What needs 
to be done 1s to underline the areas of common belief 
and common action All intellectuals—including the 
Muslim intellectuals—have a definite 1ole to play 
in this regard. 


Wrong actions have a chain reaction. This is 
evident even from contemporary happenings. The 
banning of The Satanic Verses was followed by the 
banning of the film, The Last Temptation of Christ, 
on the ground that it offended the susceptibilities of 
some Christians in this country, notwithstanding 
the fact that the film 1s the creation ofa person 
who himself is a Christian, living in a Christian 
country, where the film could be freely exhibited. 
As has been argued above, on such a reasoning 
any publication or film can be banned If such a 
series of bans were to be enforced, what could be 
the outcome except to thwart the Indians from 
knowing many necessary things of life? For example, 
if the ban on Charles (Robert) Darwin’s Origin of 
Species, which many Christians found to be 
incompatible with the teachings of the holy Bible, 
were enforced 1n deference to the demand of those 
who sought such a ban, how would our knowledge 
about human development have grown? 


It 1s not, therefore, a hypothetical question as to 
what'damage 1s done to the cause of human pro- 
gress by the obscurantist demands for banning 
books. Banning serves no purpose. For example, 
the Government of India, on its own, had banned 
the import of Prof Lamb's treatise on the India- 
China border question over two decades ago. Has 
it facilitated the solution of the border dispute 
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between india and China? A few years earlier the 
Congress Ministry in West Bengal had banned a 
biography of Sri Chaitanyadeva written bya fore- 
most historian of Bengal Yet did it succeed even 
1n the narrow objective of preventing that knowledge 
from getting disseminated to a wider section of the 
society ? The Jana Sangh adminisitration in Delhi 
had banned even the writings of Bankim chandra 
chatterjee, the author of the national anthem 
“Vande mataram". Going back to a more remote 
period, the then British Government had banned the 
poems of Kazi Nazrul dslam and a novel by Sarat 
Chandra Chatterjee, among many other books, on 
the ground that those created “‘disaffection’’ against 
the then British rulers The ban remained legally 
in force till the time of Independence—long after 
the death of Sarat chandra and long after Nazrul 
Islam had stopped writing any thing, having been 
crippled by an incurable ailment affecting his brains. 
Did that save the British rule over India? Even 
Tagore’s book. Letters From Russia, had remained 
proscribed by the British Government in India until 
Independence. Did it succeed in preventing the 
Indians from admiring the Soviet experiment to any 
extent? Indeed Tagore, with his perceptive vision, 
was able to see way back in 1930 what Gorbachev 
discovered 1n the late eighties. 


Rabindrananth Tagore said in a statement he 
issued through the Soviet newspaper, Izvestia, on 
September 25, 1930, while departing from the USSR 
on the conclusion of his visit to that country : “Are 
you doing your ideal a service by arousing in 
the minds of those under your training anger, 
class hatred and  revengefuless against those 
not sharing your ideal, against those whom you 
consider to be your enemies?... Your mission 1s .. 
for the betterment of humaity according to your 
light But does not humanity include those who do 
not agree with your aim?...other people. .have other 
ideals than your own.. These you may consider to 
be mistaken 1deals, but they have an historical origin 
and have become inevitable through combination. of 
circumstances. . You are working ina great cause. 
Therefore, you must be great in your mind, great in 
your mercy, your misunderstanding and your patience 

for the sake of humanity I hope that you may 
never create a vicious force of violence which will go 
on weaving an interminable chain of violence and 
cruelty... Your ideal ıs great and so IJ ask you for 
perfection 1n serving 1t, and a broad field of freedom 
for laying its permanent foundation". 


Is today's Indian society not 1n dire need of this 
message of mutual respect among the communities, 
while they pursue their own faiths? D 

——»——————— 
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NEEDFD THERAPY FOR THE SICK 


Ingredients of a New Renaissance 


BOUDHAYAN CHATTOPADHYAY 


“Whoever humiliates someone in front of 
others i$ to be considered as one who has Killed 


hun? --Talmud 


The Black Backdiop 


ENGAL’S greatest poet after Tagore, the late Bishnu 
Dey, published a book of poems (m Bengal) 
among his last publications, entitled, Portrait of a 
Mad Woild (Chitiaroop Matta Pritlivir), and followed 
it up by another book of poems, entitled, Keep Mum 
in Reply (Uttarey Theko Mauna) Those who witnes- 
sed the tragic agony of the poet in the last stage of 
his life, when he virtually went completely silent even 
in real life, could sense that something had snapped 
in him The man who had celebrated History’s 
Tragic Exultation (the titlesof his collection of poems 
in English), preferred total silence — almost literally 
so Something similar had happened to the other 
great French poet of the Left, the late Louis Aragon, 
who also preferred silence in the last stage of his life, 
after closing down his journal with the famous 
testament The great French Communist Party, 
in the decade following that testament, declined 
steadily from its usual 20 per cent vote to as little as 
five per cent. 

These two poets— to my mind, two of the 
greatest of the second half of our century — bore 
witness in their life and work to the glory as well as 
the crisis of the post-war world in general, and of 
communism 1n. particular, deeply commutted as they 
were till their last breath —very much unlike a W H. 
Auden, or a Stephen Spender of the God that 
failed crowd — to communist humanism The 
tragedy of their life and work followed from the 
betrayal of Marxism’s humanist premises by com- 
munist practice Pol Pot was the extreme anti- 
thetical manifestation of this betrayal, his regime 
analogous to a fascist regime 1 The betrayal ıs at the 
core of the contemporary sickness of the world. The 
humanist protest of the thirties, followed by the 
anti-fascist war, held out the hope of a humane 
future promised by world communism. “Communism 
1s the youth of the world," exclaimed Gabriel Peri, 
facing death That was to be the cure for the 
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sickness called 20th century world capitalism. What 
Gorbachev is trying to do 1s merely to renew this 
pledge and salvage the remains of the human face 
from the ruins of the great betiayal 1n order that the 
sick may have some hope 

When Alick West wrote sometime in the early 
fifties that History 1s a Tragedy, little did he or any 
one of us know that he was merely forecasting 
the gieatest tragedy of the second half of this 
century, the tragedy of world communism itself — 
the betrayal of its human promise by Stalin, Mao, 
Brezhnev and, finally, Pol Pot, inthat order The 
cure for the contemporary sickness, which 1s world 
capitalism, 1s itself fatally flawed — the Gorbachev 
experiment its only current hope. 

India's contemporary crisis cannot be considered 
apart from, and independent of, this particular focus 
of the crisis of modern civilisation the world over. 
This has to be frankly stated as such so that we can 
at least get ready to learn afresh how to redeem the 
human face, even as Dr James Lynch of the University 
of Maryland Medical School extrapolates his early 
findings about the beneficial effects of humane con- 
tact on the cardio-vascular system to state ‘There 
1s biological basis for our need to form humane 
relationships . ,1f we fail to fulfil that need, our 
health ıs in peril? ? 

India's contemporary crisis cannot be considered 
otherwise For the simple reason that, it 1s difficult 
to refute Erich Fromm when he argues that Joseph 
Stalin was a clinical, case of nonsexual sadism. 
This 1s revealed in a few pages from his study 
of Joseph Stalin, based on the ex-communicated 
historian, Medvedev’s documentation? Medvedev 
has now found official recognition in the USSR 
Erich Fromm redefines sadism as “passion to have 
absolute and unrestricted control over a living 
being” a child, a man or a woman, even an 
animal Albert Camus’ play, Caligula, illustrates an 
extreme type of such sadistic control amounting to a 
desire for omnipotence* Such sadism has essenti- 
ally no practical aim, it 1s not "trivial! but “‘devo- 
tional”, says Fromm It ts the transformation. of 
impotence into the experience of omnipotence, 1t 1s the 
religion of.psychical cripples 5 The sadist wants a 
sensation of controlling and choking life, tor him, 
living beings become things He 1s stimulated only 
by the helpless, never by those who are strong. 
Hence, the great helmsmen of China wanted to 
"teach" poor, tiny Vietnam ‘“‘a lesson”, soon after 
mighty United States tried 1ts hand atit. Vietnam is 
the human face which eluded both and came to the 
succour of Pol Pot’s victims, herself suffering griev- 
ously from the continuous blood-letting Under cer- 
tain historical circumstances — not necessarily deter- 
mined by the mode of production—individual sadism 
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gains collective validity and is projected accordingly. 

The sadist is also necrophilic. It 1s to be noted 
that the sadist destroys because he feels 1mpotent, 
usually powerless and besieged, he kills and tortures 
but remains loveless, isolated, frightened, a person 
in need of a highet power to whom he can submit. 
For those one step below Hitler, the Fuhrer was the 
mightiest; for Hitler himself ıt was Fate, the laws of 
Eugenics, for Stalin, analogously, ıt was History, 
the laws of the Dictatorship of the Proletariat For 
Johnson and Nixon it is the American Destiny and 
the Supremacy of the Market Place. This links 
sadism and masochism together as opposites in 
behaviouristic terms, while actually they are different 
aspects of one'and the same fundamental situation: 
the sense of vital impotence, madequacy. There is, 
therefoie, the sadomasochistic character, whom 
Marx has described as the typical petty bourgeois, 
grovelling to the higher-ups (miasochist), a bully 
(sadist) to the lower-downs He is the common 
mass base of both Hitler and Stalin, but in quite 
different socio-historical contexts in the two coun- 
tries This 1s not to deny the outstanding achieve- 
ments of the USSR in the Stalin era In Pol 
Pot he ıs like Paul Valery's serpent with its two 
mouths eating each other up We have mini-Pol Pots 
closer at home just as the late lamented Sanjay 
Gandhi was, conceivably, a mini-Musolini in 
making, May his soul be at peace with himself! They 
are all around us, even within us, all across the 
political spectrum, waiting to be roused and harnes- 
sed, to kill for the Cause — from Hindu Rashtra 
and Khalistan to ‘“‘class struggle" The petty bour- 
geois 1n India ıs still to show hus fascist/fundament- 
alist/absolutist face 1n all its. stark brutality, behind 
the populist democratic", even "revolutionary", 
masquerade But, the face has revealed itself already 
quite so often — 1n Punjab, Maharashtra, Muzaffar- 
nagar, Bihar, even in the bloody, continuous inter- 
necine strife within the Left in West Bengal fora 
proper share of what they call municipal" power in 
the State Government — Marxist revolutionaries as 
they are. 

Then there 1s a connection between necrophilia and 
the deification of technique Lewis Mumford wrote 
longago about the connection between destructive- 
ness and power-centred megamachines, even as they 
existed 1n. Mesopotamia and Egypt some five thous- 
and years ago Those societies had, according to him, 
quite a few features common with the megamachines 
of Western Europe, North America and Japan today. 
Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi needs to ponder over 
this paragraph to be able to see through his quick- 
fix, high-tech chums: 


Conceptually the instruments of mechanisation five 
thousand years ago were already detached from other 
human functions and purposes than the constant increase 
of order, power, predictability, and above all, control 
With this protosctentific ideology went a corresponding 
regimentation and degradation of once-autonomous human 
activities **mass culture" and “mass control” made their 
first appearance With mordant symbolism, the ultimate 
products of the megamachine in Egypt were colossal 
tombs, inhabited by mumified corpses, while later in 
Assyria, as repeatedly in every other expanding empire, 
the chief testimony to 1ts technical efficiency was a waste 
of destroyed villages and cities, and poisoned soils the 
prototype of similar ‘‘civilised’’ atrocities today ° 
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A growing percentage of people all across the 
world today find life without a car more intolerable 
than life without a loved-one — man, woman or 
child An increasing percentage of people in the 
world today find their interest ın artefacts and 
gadgets replacing their interest ın the living Necro- 
philia embedded in the deification of technology 
makes mechanically organised work and mechani- 
cally organised destruction analogues activities, 1n the 
former the human face 1s irrelevant, and in the latter 
the human face is annihilated — the evaporated 
bodies of children leaving their shadowy outlines on 
the floors of the kindergartens of Hiroshima. “Man 
is the only species that 1s a mass-murderer, the only 
misfit in his own society,” said the biologist, N 
Tinbergen” And Chaplin, if you recall Monsieur 
Verdoux, told the priest, who came into his cellar 
to pray for his soul the morning before he was to be 
hanged, that, if someone killed only one person, he 
was a murderer, but 1f his decision killed millions he 
would be a patriot Chaplin could have added, if he 
lived today, that such a holy person could also be 
unleashing or defending the “dictatorship of the 
proletariat”, or the “cultural revolution" against 
"capitalist roaders", and the Hindu Rashtra, or the 
Sikh psyche, or the Babri Masjid in this country of 
33 crores of gods and goddesses 

This 1s, perhaps, the context in which a Bishnu 
Dey or a Louis Aragon went dumb. Even the indo- 
mitable Brecht asked posterity to forgive us, if that 
posterity ever got the chance, ın spite of us, to come 
into being! How dare we open our mouths? We, 
who are not poets nor seers like any of these three? 
Would not "hope be hope for the wrong thing", as 
Eliot thought? But, “to lose faith im Man ıs sin" 
said Tagore, ın one of his last agonised messages to 
mankind ın one of his last books, Crisis of Civilisa- 
tion, One, therefore, strives For us, "there 1s only 
the trying, the rest ıs not our business"! That's . the 
Geeta and Eliot again. The black backdrop slowly 
engulfs the foreground also, engulfs us all, as in 
Anamika Haksar’s recent presentation of the Krishna 
myth of Mahabharata — part of the programmes of 
the Festival of the USSR in India — and one recalls 
Krishna admonishing Arjuna, “Datta, Dayadhwam 
Damyata, Shantih, Shantih, Shantih", a la T.S. Elot, 


The Failure of Economics, even of Political Economy 


The foregoing ıs obviously beyond economics 
even of political economy, though, perhaps, I have 
been asked to participate in the seminar in my 
professional capacity of an economist of sorts We 
are in the realm of morality and of Human mot- 
vation The paradigm by virtue of which morality 
and human motivation were reduced by the over- 
whelming majority of Marxists simply to the pre- 
mises of the mode of production, has become a 
question to which the “answer, my friend, 1s blowin’ 
in the wind", as Bob Dylan, perhaps, would say To 
the utter despair, conceivably, of old Marx, commu- 
nist practice in the hands of Stalin, Mao, Pol Pot 
and their miniscule mutants all over, has put paid 
to that paradigm. It 1s altogether heroic, therefore 
for Gorbachev to declare: “A gradual erosion of the 
ideological and moral values of our people began.’”® 
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‘there was a link between such erosion and failure 
on the economic front — but, for both, the old 
paradigm of the mode of the production was not an 
adequate basis for explanation 

What were the consequnés of this erosion? A 
long quote from Gorbachev ıs useful: 

“On the ideological plane as well, the braking 
mechanism brought about ever greater resistance to 
the attempts to constructively scrutinize the prob- 
lems that were emerging and to the new ideas. 
Propaganda of success — real or imagined — was 
gaining the upper hand Eulogizing and servility 
were encouraged, the needs and opinions of ordinary 
working people, of the public at large, were ignored 
In the social sciences scholastic theorisation was 
encouraged and developed, but creative thinking was 
driven out from the social sciences, and superfluous 
and voluntarist assessments and judgments were 
declared indisputable truths Scientific, theoretical and 
other discussions, which are indispensable for the 
development of thought and for creative endeavour, 
were emasculated Similar negative tendencies also 
affected culture, the arts and journalism as well as 
the teaching process and medicine, where mediocrity, 
formalism and loud eulogising surfaced, too. 

“The presentation of a ‘problem-free’ reality back- 
fired a breach had formed between word and deed, 
which bred public passivity and disbelief ın the 
slogans being proclaimed It was only natural that 
this situation resulted in a credibility gap everything 
that was proclaimed from the rostrums and printed 
In newspapers and textbooks was put in question. 
Decay began 1n public morals, the great feeling of 
solidarity with each other that was forged during the 
heroic times of the Revolution, the first Five-Year 
Plans, the Great Patriotic War and post-war rehabili- 
tation was weakening, alcoholism, drug addiction 
and crime were growing, and the penetration of the 
Stereotypes of mass culture alien to us, which bred 
vulgarity and low tastes and brought about 1deologi- 
cal barrenness, increased.’’!° 

If Gorbachev succeeds 1n his, what amounts to, a 
second October Revolution, without risking a civil 
war once again, paiticularly in Eastern Europe, he 
will have at least rescued that part of the old 
paradigm which piognosticated that once class pro- 
perty and the coiiesponding class-state are over- 
thrown, radical social change can take place without 
another armed confiontation between the working 
people and the state power, that 1s, without another 
civil war Ptungary, Poland and Czechoslovakia 
have virtually negated that pait of the paradigm 
also But, perhaps, that was because they, the leader- 
ships 1n these countries, were never of the wholesale 
breakaway sort, 1deologically as well articulated as 
Gorbachev's But, even 1f he succeeds, the thesis of 
one-to-one correspondence between morality, human 
motivation and the mode of production practised 
and professed by the dominant trends in official 
communism all over the world, 1s buried for good 
Morality and humane motivation in public and 
private life have to be sought for autonomously 

It 1s this realisation which prompts Gorbachev to 
emphasise the universal human values which may 
even transcend the short run compulsions of “class 
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struggle", particularly so in the field of international 
relations 1n the nuclear age. To quote Gorbachev, 
when he talked to Arthur Miller and members of the . 
Issyk Kul Forum on October 28, 1986 ‘‘In his day, 
Lenin expressed a tremendously profound idea — 
that the interests of social development, that the 
universal values, had priority over the interests of 
any class ”® 

Those in this country who are trying to teach the 
Gorbachev leadership elementary lessons on the 
significance of “‘class struggle", are sadly amuss 
They are short on their reading of Lenin also To 
confront universa] human values by the short run 
compulsions of f'class struggle" — often a mere 
alibi for the narrowest power calculus of a small 
coterie, a gang of four, or even of a paranoid indivi- 
dual — and to subsciibe to the piimacy of the latter 
over the former, 1s to go the Pol Pot way 1n the final 
analysis Miniature forms of the way have been seen 
at close quarteis in the Indian communist movement 
also, even though real state power has been quite 
far off 

What is worse, the dominant segments of the 
Indian communist movement have never made a 
clean breast of such acts of omission and commis- 
sion Operations cover-up have gone on in the name 
of "discipline", of **democratic centralism", even as 
the movement went to pieces — naturaHy so Lenin's 
warning that a leadership which 1s not serious. about 
its mistakes will never correct itself, and 1s not worth 
the name, has been forgotten, and Gorbachev’s high 
serious practising of Lenin's dictum 1s found to be 
upsetting That’s a very short-sighted way to try to 
protect one’s gerontocratic room at the top, which, 
1n any case, will not survive History does not permit 
such subterfuges Characters will emerge from no- 
where to exhume the dead and establish the truth 
The only consolation might be that, by that time, we 
would all be dead also! - 

Marx had warned long time back: “The world has 
long since dreamed of something of which it needs only 
to become conscious for it to possess in reality ... To 
obtain forgiveness for its sins mankind need only 
declare them for what they are’ Gorbachev is 
doing that for all mankind for the first time for a 
head of state in history Itis a different matter that 
the Indian mind — Hindu, Marnist or otherwise — 
can easily live with sin and in sin, without owning it 
up, because, basically, it has no sense of sin in the 
secular sense of the term ‘It has only the sense of 
pollution Even the attempt at de-Stalimsation can 
be dismissed easily as some kind of pollution. It 1s 
so easy for us to earn punnya without alteiing in 
any way our secular existence 1n real life no matter 
how vicious and mutually lethal that may be. That 
way,Max Weber was quite right when he diagnosed 
the religion of India to be devoid of social ethics 

Consequently, the late Communist leader, P C. 
Joshi (PCJ), who insisted that Communist teachers 
be best teachers, Communist students be best 
students, Communist doctors be best doctors, Com- 
munists 1n general be good, moral, selfless human 
beings and patriots, found himself an outcast soon 
after independence He, the husband of the illus- 
trious Kalpana Dutta of the Chittogong Armoury 
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Raid, was even called an anti-Bengali in that tissue 
of lies put out as the then Polit-Bureau’s circular 
suspending him Some of those responsible for 
such a crime have continued to adore various Polit- 
Bureaux and Central Executive Committees, and 
ensure that PCJ passed into oblivion However, 
had he not passed into total oblivion, 1t might not 
have taken the leadeiship of the Left Front in 
West Bengal 10 years of governmental power to 
realise that work ethic among the faithful 1s 1mpor- 
tant, 1f one 1s saddled with governmental power and 
does not have the privileges of being in the oppo- 
sition But, the faithful refuse to oblige, since not 
all of them can be bestowed the privileges of being 
1n the government Social ethics in India 1s not good 
enough for an industrial revolution even of the 
Weberian capitalist type -— let alone of the socialist, 
or even the “‘socialistic’? type We have just not 
addressed ourselves to the problem whatsoever, 
since we succeeded in driving Buddhism out of the 
country, and rendered Gandhr's efforts at renewal 
infructuous. 

And, economics, even political economy, has 
brought grist to the mill ofa so-called “develop- 
ment" process without any positive productive social 
ethics Neo-classical economics, the daily diet pres- 
cribed to us by the Anglo-American universities, at 
its best, claims to be ethically neutral. At its very 
best, the voting system somehow specifies the social 
welfare function, which nobody can empirically 
identify, except Mr Reagan and Mrs Thatcher aided 
by the supplyside economists brought into being by 
the seminal indiscretions of Milton Friedman The 
result is a trail of racist-jingoist backlash all over 
the civilised West, cutbacks in social security, 
health and education, unmanageable budget defi- 
cits and trade deficits, stagflation, recessions and 
stock-market crashes and, of course, skyrocketting 
expenditure on armaments. Sometime in the mid- 
sixties Professor Samuelson was pinching himself 
hard trying to believe the unexpected success of 
his Keynesian panacea The Vietnam war and the 
first oil shock left him fighting rearguard action till 
the Phillips Curve and Milton Friedman took over 
in the early eighties, leaving both Samuelson and 
Galbraith sadder and wiser Neo-Ricardians 
nobody takes seriously ın macro-economic policy 
But the Phillips Curve, Milton Friedman and the 
supply siders have produced the 1 trillion dollar US 
debt and a steady unemployment rate of the young, 
the Blacks, the Chicanoes in the US and the hapless 
immigrants in Western Europe and Britain Racism, 
a monopoly of the USA so long, now looms large 
all over Western Europe, and the young are in no 
mood to comply They would rather destroy 
themselves — drugs, sex, violence, terrorism. The 
human home lies in ruins in the West — the woman 
and the child still at the receiving end. 

The gains in the technical armoury of quantitative 
neo-classical economics have been impressive indeed 
with the development of massive forecasting models, 
including “International Link Models”, with which 
to predict the “locomotive effects” of the American 
deficits and Japanese-West German surpluses spread- 
ing all over the world Unfortunately, however, the 
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jaudable computer-supported enterprises in simulat- 
ing policies and forcasts are fatally flawed by the 
1mponderable measurability of even large, aggrega- 
tive phenomena, for instance, the current account 
deficits. Prompted bye the forecasts of models like 
that of the Wharton School, and adopted and 
pursued relentlessly by the IMF, the recipe of fine 
tunings of the exchange rate, including floats and 
devaluation, 1s recommended to the trapped Third 
World But, the pedigreed watchdog of Western 
capital, The Economist of London, writes — "The 
biggest and blackest hole m official economic. statis- 
tics lies within the balances of payments The total 
of all countries’ current-account balance should add 
up to zero, because there 1s no tiade with the moon 
'fhe official statistics, however, say that the world 
has been running a. large overall deficit with itself 
throughout the 1980s 4A lot of countries' deficits 
are obviously oveistated, the surpluses of others are 
understated The size of the discrepancy reached a 
peak of $ 100 billion in 1982, since then ıt has halved 
to $ 45 billion last year Evidence that the figures 
have become more accurate? Unfortunately not, it 
merely reflects an increase in offsetting errors. An 
IMF working party found that the discrepancy was 
concentrated mainly ın fast-giowing invisibles, espe- 
cially investment income, shipping and official 
transfers The discrepancy on portfolio 1ncome — 
credits were $ 45 billion less than debits in 1987—has 
grown rapidly 1n tbe 1980s This reflects the problems 


- of keeping up with economic change The composi- 


tion of international credit has shifted from the 
banking system to securitised lending through the 
capital markets This has made assets more widely 
negotiable So, while debtors can still be identified, 
it ıs harder to keep track of the ownership of assets 
that are continuously changing hands It 1s especially 
hard now that the removal of foreign-exchange 
controls 1n many countries has made it more difficult 
to monitor flows of money 1n and out of the eco- 
nomy  Cleaiy, governments cannot disregard 
balance-of-payments figures, but they equally clearly 
should not panic about them A lot of decisions are 
being based on wrong information "4 

Thus, the impressive strüctures notwithstanding, 
even as positivist analytical tool the viability of neo- 
classical economics, even 1n its econometric ramifica- 
tions, leaves adequate room for despair It 1s this 
kind of despair, lying behind the apparent Reagano- 
mic econometrics, which prompts the US spokesman 
to agree with his Soviet double, Arbatov, that, while 
the USSR, but for Gorbachev, would run the risk of 
being reduced to a developing country technologi- 
cally, the USA runs the other risk of being reduced 
to a techno-economic colony of Japan and West 
Germany even as the latter merrily enjoy the US 
military umbrella Thus, simplistic paradigms having 
collapsed on both sides, the libertarian West, for all 
its sophistry, 1s yet to produce its own Gorbachev, or 
even a suitable response to him."® 

Economics, even political economy, has failed 
mankind in the most crucial decision making areas, 
primarily because of its failure to admut into its 
analytical structures digits of social ethics and 
human consciousness explicitly, except in terms 
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of a hedonist, egotistical theory of consumer- 
choice, which has substituted commodities for 
culture, the pleasure-principle for social responsi- 
bility The consequent fali-out is a humanly 
vacuous consumer-society where life itself 1s a choice 
of the ‘second best’ (in the jargon of welfare econo- 
mics) type described in the classic study by Jules 
Henry quoted before 

The premises of a relevant social ethics, however, 
aie also up in the aur, waiting to be derived once 
again by mankind from a renewal of the idea of the 
good life, which 1s sustainable and around which 
here can be a global consensus Mankind, as a 
tspecies, 1s threatened with self distruction, unless 
such a global consensus about the idea of a sustain- 
able good life can be achieved before we enter the 
next century We have only 10 years left That also 
is the message of Gorbachev The dominant econo- 
mic and political circles of the West have to get out 
of the torpor of their necrophilia, and agree with 
Gorbachev to use the vast cultural resources of 
mankind available in the last decade of this century 
to modify and alter those promises of the reproduc- 
tion of international capital, which require war on 
and destiuction of the inner and outer space of man 
in his environment, natural and social. The refor- 
mulation of the idea of the good life as a realisable 
utopia ın the next century, has to be a global 
consensus, drawing upon all that has endured as 
mankind s universal patrimony from the Buddha to 
Marx, from Ruskin and Tolstoy to Gandhi, from 
Giordano Bruno, William Morris and Thoreau to 
Tagore ‘Economists’, however, as they have 
chosen to define themselves, ‘‘political’? or other- 
wise, have abdicated their responsibility ın this 
regard Such ıs the failure of economics, even politi- 
cal economy 


Culture and Tradition as Resource 


The neo-classical economic theory of the produc- 
tion funetion for which the process of technical pro- 
gress is exogenous, when faced with the objective 
fact that a large part, sometimes even 60 per cent of 
the long run gains ın the GNP of the advanced 
countries, could not be explained in terms of the 
quantitative changes in the so-called factors of 
production, such as capital, labour and natural 
resources ("land"), invented various dodges to get 
over the inadequacy of the very premises. One of the 
more important among them was the 1nvention and 
incorporation, econometrically, of an additional 
term which could serve as a proxy for ‘technical 
progress”. This was not embodied 1n the physical 
inputs, but was largely attributable to scientific and 
technical knowhow — conveniently baptised as 
disembodied capital In terms of cybernetics, it 
can even be called stored, systematised information 
available for application on natural resources to 
generate output of various sorts from cosmetics and 
computers to nuclear bomb Even then, the dyna- 
mics of technical progress continued to remain 
exogenous to the economic system. Thus, not merely 
social ethics but also technical progress was left out 
of the analytical frameworks of economics What 1s 
worse, the whole field of culture, of which science 
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and technology 1s only a part, was not considered 
germane to economic analysis even though Max 
Weber, RH Tawney, Ohkawa, R P Dore, etc had 
demonstrated the 1elevance of social ethics and 
national political motivation to the process of eco- 
nomic growth Simon Kuznets, for instance, empha- 
sised that economic development arose out of the 
trinitarian combination of ideology, technology and 
institutions But, for some reason, even as the so- 
called “‘unexplained”’ portions of the long run gains 
in GNP, not aitributable to quantitative changes ın 
the factors of production — what are being called 1n 
the USSR today, extensive methods of production — 
have been increasing and are destined to increase 
dramatically in the foreseeable future because of the 
output of the “knowledge industry” becoming the 
more decisive of all the inputs ın the production 
system, this "knowledge industry" is not usually 
conceived to encompass the general field of “culture” 
as such But, witness the almost enigmatic example 
of Japan, which has dramatically demonstrated how 
technical human mgenuity and cultural continuity 
can combine to substitute for natural resources, of 
which Japan has very little ! Yet no economist has 
so fai thought of a "production function", which 
goes beyond meic exogenous technical progress as 
an input term, noi is the production-function the 
proper framework within which one can do so 

Lenin had thought about the matter Lenin 
wrote ‘‘. .so far we have not reached the Stage at 
which the working people could paiticipate in 
government Apart from the law, there is still the 
level of culture, which you cannot subject to any 
law The result of this low cultural level is that the 
Soviets, which by virtue of their programme are 
organs of government by rhe working people, are in 
fact organs of government for the working people 
by the advanccd section of the proletariat . 17 

The Soviets, 1t 15 necessary to recall today, weie 
not merely to be instruments of administiation. of 
human beings, but, were to increasingly take on the 
administration of things rather than human beings 
as the coerceive, domestic role of the state was to 
gradually diminish with the full blossoming of social- 
ist democracy after the abolition of “class property” 
and the "class state". Particularly after the defeat 
of the fascist response of international capital to 
the Soviet challenge and the successful post-war 
economic reconstruction, this transition. 1nvolving 
reduction in the domestic coerceive role of the 
state and of Soviet power, should have been effected 
step by step Instead, quite the opposite process 
took over, thanks to the structural deformities 
introduced by Stalin in the functioning of the CPSU 
after the Victory Congress, which got built into the 
system, as Togliatti’s last testament made clear 

The cultural revolution, ın the true sense of the 
terms, had been carried out in the USSR quite 
fully A whole new generation of Soviet working 
people have appeared on the scene who read 
Shakespeare, Pushkin and Tagore, can handle 
mathematics and respond to Bach And now time 
1s ripe to prompt and encourage this new generation 
to use its civil rights fully to harness its prodigious 
cultural resources as the main engine of progress, 
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economic, social and political That's what had 
gone by default The new measures such as the 
Law of the Work Collective, Law of the Enter- 
prises, the call for practising consistent khozra- 
shchiet™ and for “all power to the Soviets”, consti- 
tute a comprehensive programme of arming the 
vast cultured working people of the world’s first 
socialist state with the’civil rights with which to 
harness all their. cultural resources, including that 
of the socalled * knowledge industry", for the 
continuous and comprehensive development of the 
individual and the collective m their proximate 
environment for the good of which they are fully 
responsible Further, through g/asnost the moral 
resources are also being sought to be structured to 
provide the necessary cement of social harmony, 
so very important for economic progress That’s 
how bureaucracy, arrogating to itself the preroga- 
tive of administering human beings rather than 
things, 1s rendered unnecessary This moral con- 
tent of glasnost is excellently brought out by the 
Soviet writer, Alexander Gelman: “A human being 
is only human when he tries to be human But he 
can iefuse to even try When nature mixed us 
` together in the society of others like ourselves, she 
omitted to ensure that the ambitions of each corres- 
ponded to the interests of all Dostoyevsky paid 
particularly persistent attention to this 'omission' 
by nature Glasnost is necessary precisely because 
society is always the kind of “single body" in 
which manifestations of individual and group 
arbitrariness are possible and, indeed, inevitable. 
If you like, g/asnost 1s society's effort to put tight 
this “omission? Glasnost may irritate each person 
individually for ıt ıs barbed and can bring trouble, 
at times even undeserved, and yet 1t 1s that penance, 
that essential supreme precaution which society 
voluntarily takes, realising its own weakness "1? 

Glasnost and perestrotka are, thus, the two main 
props for the realisation of the original promise of 
the October Revolution, namely, “‘ all power to the 
Soviets,’, by unleashing the entire range of moral- 
cultural resources of the individual ın his commu- 
nity and the workplace It 1s a comprehensive pro- 
gramme of marrying social property with 1indivi- 
dual creativity and collective enterprise It has 
nothing to do with the privatisation maniacs proli- 
ferating recently all the way from Thatcherite UK 
to the coriidors of power in New Delhi Nor 1s the 
restoration of commodity-money relations across 
various configurations of social property within a 
framework of macio economic planning, supported 
by micro level autonomy of decision making, 1n the 
USSR, quite the same as the perspective of drastic 
reduction of planning itself without any correspond- 
ing movement towards demociacy, being pushed 
by the present leadership in China The moral — 
political (democratic) — cultural content of glasnost 
and perestro:ka has not yet been placed on the imme- 
diate agenda in China 

The disturbing symptoms of rapidly widening 
differentials 1n 1ncome and the level of living across 
strata and regions, the craze for modern durable 
consumer goods, a double-digit rate of inflation, 
indications of declining expectation of life from 
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the altogether creditable achievement of about 1 
years — perhaps because of the recent cut backs 
inthe availability of free public health facilities — 
islands of affluent life styles being actively promoted 
in the special economic zones, privileges being 
offered to returning overseas Chinese businessmen, 
the rapid interactive links being built with Hong- 
Kong and Macao, onthe one hand, and the penal 
family planning methods being compulsively 1mple- 
mented on the other, do not yet amount fo the 
revival of the human face of socialism in China 

The question necessarily arises whether the distor- 
tions of communist pracuce under Stalin and Mao 
and the atrocities perpetrated by Pol Pot, ın the 
name of the socialist revolution, are traceable to the 
traditions of asiatic societies After all, notwith- 
standing the clear indications in some of Marx’s 
last wiitings suggesting the possibility of revolu- 
tionary transitions in Russia and the East, bypass- 
ing capitalism — based on the vestiges of commu- 
nal land management in the countryside — the 
fundamental premise of the Communist Manifesto 
was the emergence of the mature industrial working 
class taking over power as the logical outcome of 
bourgeois democracy In fact, Engels’ infroduction 
to the English edition of Cep:tal Vol I envisaged 
the possibility of a peaceful transition to socialism 
in England itself as the classical land of capitalism 
and bouigeois democracy with a highly organised 
trade union movement developed by the militant 
Chartists 

The failure ofthe European revolution, parti- 
cularly of the German revolution, and the series of 
insurrections 1n Eastern Europe following the First 
World War, found the infant Soviet state in siege. 
This, and the later emeigence of the fascist threat, 

re often advanced as some kind of alibi for Stalin's 
aberrations in the thirties But, as long as Lenin, 
who knew that, by the “abruptest of abrupt" turns 
in history, backward, “‘semi-barbarous” Russia leapt 
to socialism crossing a whole phase of bourgeois 
development in the few months from February to 
October, 1917, was alive, he never allowed the open 
dialectic of contending positions to be suppressed 
1n the Bolshevik party and debates raged in the open 
party press When Zinoviev repoitedly betrayed the 
date of the insurrection, Lenin had blurted out that 
the man deseived to be hanged, but only advanced 
the date and left Zinoviev wherever he was in the 
leadership When Trotsky who had opposed the 
Biest-Litovsk Pact, demurred that he did not have 
the proper diplomatic diess for the conference table, 
he was metely cabled by Lenin to put on a towel 
and go on to sign the pact And Krupskaya 1s known 
to have complained against Stalin’s methods even 
when Lenin was still alive, including of methods 
aimed at preventing Lenin from intervening effec- 
tively enough 1n the crucial days before his death 
Perhaps, that’s how Lenin’s last testament, warning 
against the election of Stalin as the General Secre- 
tary of the Party, remained unrealised 

The history of those crucial times needs to be re- 
constructed and, hopefully, the proposed Essays in 
the History of the CPSU will finally stop the sordid 
processes thanks to which a clandestine, but cruel, 
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joke was reportedly going the rounds among Soviet 
scholars that, the point was to predict the past 
“correctly”! The hypotheses need to be examined 
closely that, Lenin’s death was, perhaps, like Kirov!s 
and Gorky's later, not "inevitable", that the collec- 
tivisation campaign was also, perhaps, not necessary 
in the manner in which ıt was rammed down, and 
that Stalin, having fought, defeated and destroyed 
Trotsky, took over most of Trotsky's policies, includ- 
ing his penchant for centralisation of power, treating 
the peasantry as the source of primary socialist 
accumulation, using military methods in political and 
economic life and for the utterly 1mpermissible cul- 
tural discontmuity of the “prolet-cult” But, what 
happened after the Victory Congress can by no 
means be explained away by harking back to the 
generalities of an asiatic society Nonetheless, per- 
haps, the traditions of an astatic society made it 
easier for the armed state to virtually abolish civil 
society, because, in any case, the lines of demar- 
cation between the state and the civil society are 
traditionally evanescent in asiatic social formations 
Are we then to argue like Rudolf Bahro? 


But it proves tremendously difficult to escape, by way of 
such partial ‘capitalist restorations’ from the premises of 
economic despotism, from the far-reaching determination 
of form specific to Soviet economy and society as a func- 
tion of its ‘Asiatic restoratron’2° 


Incidentally, Rudolf Bahro also writes. 


Can we conceive of a different proceduie from that of 
Stalin, given that the aim was to carry through that con- 
sensus in the party that was absolutely necessary fot a 
unique but more favourable practice of proto-socialist 
industrialisation? Lenin had predicted the collapse of 
Soviet power if the Politbureau were to be split by the 

clash between Stalin and Trotsky Since this split did come 
about, the logic of Lenin’s prophecy was that the annthi- 
lation of one of the two fractions was the condition of 
survival Would it have been possible under Lenin’s 
continued authority — that is, given a Iighei level of theo- 
retical work! —to have secured the unity of the party, that 
18 above all, of pariy leadership in the practice of political 
administration, in a context. of genuine discussion of the 
alternatives at issue? For only on this condition could the 
party centre remain sufficiently alive, under the ban laid 
on 1t at the [0th Congress, so as later to 1emove this same 
ban when the time was ripe, in full consciousness of the 
situation In. Lenin's conception the way ahead was a 
means towards the socialist goal, however distant this lay 

This consciousness was designed to sutvive in the party 
nucleus and be handed on to the next generation. When 
Stalin prematurely proclaimed his socialist constitution, 
while having the Old Guard shot, he both affirmed and 
simultaneously completed the destruction of thts conscious- 
ness From nowon the r:mmediate movement was every- 
thing, the goal nothing, at Ieast in the everyday practice of 
the party and state machine Ifthe communist ideal still 
survived 1n some cryptic way, as was shown particularly 
during the War, so that in the 1950s ıt could break out in 
the shape of an almost religious yearning for Lenin, this 
was above all an intersubjective reality, a social fact with- 
out social form, without any organised manifestation 5! 


Further 


If ironically a hypothetical alternative to Stalin might have 
been a different personality cult around a surviving Lenin, 
then an alternative to the present party policy can be based 
on a powerful bloc of progressive forces and interests in 
industrialised proto-soctalist society Both the objective 
basis for a new Policy and the subjective factor are present 
on a massive scale And the adequate intellectual and 
political. organisation of these subjective forces ıs the task 
for which the party must be renewed ?? 


In many ways itis this intellectual and political 
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organisation of the subjective forces and the renewal 
of the party that Gorbachev ıs attempting He 
writes’ 


It may seem that our current perestroika could be called 
a “revolution from above" ‘True, the perestioika drive 
started on the Communist Party's initiative and the Party 
leads ıt The Party ts strong and bold enough to work out 
a new policy It has proved capable of heading and 
launching the process of renewal of society The Party 
started the effoit with self-improvement I spoke frankly 
about it at the meeting with Party activists in Khabarovsk, 
in the summer of 1986 We must begin with ourselves, Í 
said Everyone must assume the responsibility in the 
Politburo, 1n local bodies, and in grass-roots Party organ- 
isations We must be better than we are We shall help 
those who can’t improve themselves The main thing 1s to 
be conscientious We have grown accustomed to many 
practices when there was no openness This applies to both 
the rank and file and high officials 

I don't mean to say people should be coaxed, like candı- 
dates do 1n some countries during election campaigns Our 
people don't like it They must know the truth One 
mustn't be afraid of one's own people Openness 1s an 
attribute of socialism But there are still some people, in 
the higher echelons too, who speak about socialist ethics 
fo: all and of a surrogate kind for themselves that is, 
something that suits their selfish ends That won't do 

In short, the restructuring effort started with the Paity and 
its leadership We began from the top of the pyramid and 
went down to its base, as it werc Still, the concept of 
“revolution from above” doesn't quite apply to our pee- 
stioika, at least it requires some qualifications Yes, the 
Party leadership started it The highest Party ard state 
bodies elaborated’ and adopted the progam. True, 
perestroika 1s not a spontaneous, but a governed process 
But that’s only one side of the matte: 


Perestroika would not have been a truly revolutionary 
undertaking, 1t would not have acquired its present scope, 
nor would :t have had any firm chance of success 1f ıt had 
not merged the initiative from “above” with the grass- 
roots movement, if it had not expressed the fundamental, 
long-term interests of all the working people, 1f the masses 
had not regarded it as their program, a response to 
their own thoughts and a recognition of their own 
demands, and if the people had not supported it so 
vehemently and effectively The very nature of restructur- 
ing imphes that ıt must go on at every work place, 1n every 
work collective, 1n tbe entite management system and in 
Party and state bodies, including the Politburo and the 
government The restructuring concerns all, from i1ank- 
and-file communist to Central Committee Secretary, from 
shopfloor worker to Minister, from engineer to Academi- 
cian 7724 M 
But the question still remains if the vestiges of 
asiatic Society, the traditions handed down by such 
old, continuous civilisations like that of China, India 
or the Indo-Chinese countries, constitute major road 
blocks on the way to the development of socialist 
democracy, even though their very “Asiatic”? back- 
wardness contams seeds of communal identity 
favourable for the development of collective property 
An interesting different kind of answer emanates 
from Vietnam The best course is for me to refer to 
the very significant book, Tradition and Revolution in 
Vietnam by Dr Nguyen Khac Vien, once a member 
of the Centra] Committee of the Workers’ Party of 
Vietnam, and the former editor of the excellent 
Hanoi journals, Vietnamese Studies and Vietnam 
Courter, which kept on interpreting Vietnam to the 
rest of the world for nearly a quarter of a century. 
The book will prove the most rewarding reading for 
those who seek answer to the very different and much 
more complex setting of the question in this almost 
perversely diverse country of ours The best that I 
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can do here is to present a few of the moie memor- 

labe quotes 
But fora long time to come, the ideas of science and 
democracy would be merely sparks in the night, incapable 
of igniting an entire country From 1905 to 1930, Vietnam 
seemed drowsy and resigned to accepting colonial domina- 
nation New generations of intellectuals set themselves the 
task of studying the science and democracy of the West, 
but none of them, as knowledgeable as they may have 
been, could have led the country in an uprising like the 
one the great scholars led at the end of the nineteenth 
century We (I use the word “we” because the author of 
these lines is one of those intellectuals who graduated from 
the University of Hanoi or 1:cturned home from France 
during the colonial period) l»arned what the Confucian 
scholars lacked physics, algebra, biology, electoral poli- 
tics, republican constitutions But when we compared our- 
selves with the traditional scholars, whom we still saw on 
a regula: basis, we definitely felt they had something we 
lacked 
Their knowledge was relatively limited, but they were 
“men”, they were the "bamboo trees" which remained 
tall, “pines” that withstood the adversities of winter As 
for ourselves, we were mere "deposits of knowledge", 
reeds that bent under the slightest breeze, unreliable in 
times of difficulty With their deeply-rooted moral con- 
victions, the scholars had principles to which they adhered 
The validity of these principles could be debated, but their 
existence was certain, since these men never acted against 
their convictions Ethics was the very basis of their edu- 
cation Our generation had another handicap We had 
done all our studying in French, so very few of us knew 
how to write correctly 1n our native Vietnamese We were 
voiceless before our own people, cut off from our national 
heritage 
Write “English” for "French", and we can see 

ourselves, Macaulay’s progeny 
And then came the inheritors 
The first Marxist cadres were, for the most part, “‘petty 
intellectuals” who had been forced to end their studies 
before taking their baccalaureate exams and who worked 
as clerks in the colonial administration, factories and 
plantations Others were village teachers, often at private 
schools, just like the scholars of old As “‘pencil-holding 
coolies”, they shared with the workers and poor their 
misery, their fear of unemployment, and their humiliations 
Benefiting from the prestige held by educated men in a 
county with a strong Confucian tradition, the cadres 
naturally assumed the role of adviscr to the people with 
whom they rubbed shoulders every day Marxism thus 
came to Vietnam not as Just another doctrine, but as an 
instrument of liberation after the Confucian scholars had 
failed to liberate the country and the efforts of the bour- 
geois intellectuals against the colonial and feudal regimes 
had proved feeble and without promise In replacing Con- 
fucianism, Maixism gave the country a political and. social 
doctrinc that enabled ıt to solve practical problems 
Marxist cadres continued the tradition of the old-time 
revolutionary scholais by sequestering themselves in the 
villages, teaching and organising the peasants over a period 
of many long years, until the time of land reform and the 
establishment of agricultural cooperatives By doing so, 
they raised peasant struggle to a much higher level, open- 
ing it up to entirely new perspectives At the same time, 
they sttuck a mortal blow at mandaiinal Confucianism 
The great patriotic scholars Phan Boi Chau and Huynh 
Thuc Khang (to cite only the most famous) were attracted 
to the new doctrine as soon as ıt appeared in Vietnam 
Unswerving enemies of the colonial regime, they felt a 
deep affinity with the new revolutionary cadres who were 
devoted body and soul to the national cause, as the 
scholars who had been Marxists and genuine Confucians 
shared more than common political goals They were also 
related in the realm of thought, which facilitated rap- 
prochement and sometimes a leap from one doctrine to the 
other It was easier for a Confucian country than for a 
Muslim or Christian one to adopt Marxism, because 
Confucianism had not speculated throughout the centuries 
about the “other world" And Confucians had reacted 
more vigorously against Christianity than others, not only 
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because Catholic missionaries were often the precursors of 
colonialism, but also because the concepts of divine grace, 
sacraments and God incarnate weie foreign to Confucian 
thinking 

Marxism was not baffiing to Confucians 1n. that 1t concen- 
trated man’s thoughts on political and social problems 

By defining man as the total of his social relationships, 
Marxism hardly came as a shock to the Confucian scholar 
who had always considered the highest aim of man to be 
the fulfilment of his social obligations Although there 
was certainly a wide gap between the purely moral defini- 
tion of social obligations 1n Confucianism and the scientific 
defimtion of social relationships in Marxism, both doc- 
tines shared ti e same frame of reference and concerns 

Bourgeois individualism, which puts personal interests 
ahead of those of society, and petty bourgeois anarchism, 
which allows no social discipline whatsoever, are alien to 
both Confucianism and Marxism The Confucian man 
makes the transition from a traditional society to a socia- 
list one He1is never actually hostile to the principle of 
collective discipline (as 1s the bourgeois intellectual) since 
he always sees social discipline as an indispensable part of 
the development of his own personality 


Marxist cadres also drew freely from the political morality 
of Confucians The notion that leaders should exemplify 
high moral standards was deeply engrained ın Confucian 
countries Today's Marxists, while lending a different 
meaning to their actions, continue the tradition of famous 
scholars of former times They still 1ecite Confucian 
sayings “Do not be corrupted by wealth," “Do not 
succumb ın the face of adversity,” and ‘‘Do not bow your 
head before demonstrations of force” 

May be, this 1s how we can also proceed to sepa- 
rate the grain from the chaff, if not in our Shastra- 
char, at least ın our Lokachar Otherwise, the 
Trisuldharis will continue to gain Didn't R H. 
Tawney say that, Marx was the last of the School- 
men??! 

The present writer 1s not competent to try and 
separate the grain from the chaff And the problem 
1s much moie difficult in India because of the load 
of the Brahminical system 1n our written tradition, 
on the one hand, and the stubborn, persistent caste 
structure and the communal divide in our daily life, 
onthe other The failure of the Indian Marxists 
even to address themselves to the problem, since the 
groping Adhikari-Josh1 attempts at fathoming the 
processes of formation of nationalities in India, 1s 
a measure of the failure to come to terms with the 
Indian social reality and cultural tradition. The late 
P C Joshi had called upon his comrades in one 
of the last Party Congresses he attended with his 
faculties still fully alive, to try and assimilate and 
draw upon the humanist cultural traditions of our 
country. He had particularly meant the still alive 
literature, lore and culture of the Bhakt and the Sufi 
traditions on which Tagore had drawn so heavily 

A similar note was struck by the eminent media- 
eval historian, Prof Nurul Hasan,? in his Raja 
Rammohun Roy Foundation Lecture as he explored 
the Sufist sources of the humanist, monotheistic 
reform movement initiated by the first great moder- 
niser of Indian society, Raja Rammohun Roy It 
would be worth exploring the hint implicit ın this 
paper, that, perhaps, an all-India national cultural 
hegemony wasin embryonic formation before the 
Mughal decay set in, and then the entire process was 
completely disrupted by the advent of the British. 

Moreover, the significant tribal presence 1n Indian 
society, and the class-caste-tribe interface in the 
formation of the virtually landless rural labour, 
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which is now the majority in the Indian countryside 
— outside the structure of vested interests of the 
increasingly powerful farm lobby — should become 
the starting point afresh of a socio-political resur- 
gence drawing upon the surviving vestiges of their 
community consciousness, Without forgetting for a 
moment that Baden Powell's village communities 
have been broken up irretrievably Panchayati raj 
has to be restructured to empower them; otherwise, 
Panchayati raj will resemble more and more an 
Indian variant of Musolini’s corporate society, legi- 
timising endemic social violence It 1s time, the 
theorists of subaltern history turned some of their 
attention to these two cultural and social sources of 
national renewal (To be Continued) 
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PAUL GREGORIOS 


I5 China the economy seems to be in a boom, but 

with dozens of problems which seem almost out 
of control China's perestroika has a softer name 
— “economic reform" China has unemployment, 
but they do not call it by that name, official esti- 
mates speak of 30 million ‘people waiting for 
employment’ After all, that 1s only three per cent 
of the population, a much lower rate, if official 
estimates are to be believed, than most countries 
Inflation seems now out of control, two digits 
already China has yet to achieve self-sufficiency in 
food, and the growth of agricultural production 1s 
still slow, as 1n the Soviet Union. Official corruption 
and bribery are rampant 

Despite all that, the boom is in full swing 
Chinese Communist Party General Secretary Zhao 
Ziyang said 1n a major speech in September 1988, 
that China would try to slow down its ‘‘overheated 
economic growth" to about 10 per cent next year 
Investment in fixed assets 1s also to be cut down 
by 50 billion yuan (Rs 20,000 crore), that 1s, by 20 
per cent of the total this year Both wages and 
prices have been going up, and now that individuals 
and enterprises are free to buy in the market, 
consumption has shot up , Zhao said they have to 
bring down inflation below 10 per cent in the coming 
years In 1989 it will still be above that level 

An English version of the full text of Zhao 
Ziyang’s 10,000 character report to the Third 
Plenary Session of the 13th CPC Central Committee 
has been published in the Beying Review (Vol 31, 
No 46, November 14-20, 1988) He described the 
economic reforms which began almost ten years 
ago as having “‘put an end to the closed, stagnant 
situation China was 1n before the reforms began and 
ushered 1n a new period of historical development" 
But he also acknowledged that *'although China's, 
economuc situation at present 1s, in general, good, 
theie are still many difficulties and problems, the- 
most serious of which ıs inflation caused by excess 
sive price hikes” ‘‘The fundamental reason," says 
Zhao Ziyang, "for this situation 1s overheated eco- 
nomic development and the outstiipping of total 
social supply by total demand ” 

The main problem, strange enough for a sogialist 
economy and also for the Chinese who for 30 years 
or more got used to taking orders from the top, 
perceptive people agree, 1s a lack of macro-economic 
control and supervision — 1n other words a failure 
in centralised planning supposed to be characteristic 
of socialism - 

The Chinese are acutely aware that they are ın a 
period of transition from the rigidly centralised 
pre-1979 system to an evolving three-tier system of 
“mixed economy". The first tier consists of state- 
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owned and state-managed enterprises ın certain key 
industries The second tier 1s formed by formerly 
state-managed smaller enterprises now handed over 
to workers collectives, and managed now by a 
cooperative, autonomous, collective board of six 
or ten such enterprises, with full freedom to buy, 
sell, take loans, share profit, re-invest, start new 
enterprises or close down unprofitable existing. ones. 
The third tier 1s the surprising bold innovation, not 
yet part of the Soviet perestroika, of an almost 
totally free sector of individually owned private en- 
terprises, both industrial and agricultural 

The second and the third tiers constitute the bulk 
of Chinese perestroika or economic reform They 
also account for the present economic boom, which 
China 1s desperately seeking to bring under some 
form of central control. The infrastructure for 
such macro-economic central control 1s only slowly 
evolving in China Overall planning, including 
banking and finance, strict control of money supply, 
efficient management of savings deposits, super- 
vision of revenue accounting, both private and 
public, a reasonable and efficient structure of taxa- 
tion to prevent unjust appropriation, undue 
accumulation and uneven distribution of surplus 
value or profit, control of balance between overall 
supply and demand — these are aspects of that 
infrastructure which are only in the first stages of 
development in China 

The food production for example The family con- 
tract system, in which farmer’s families are free to 
market their own surplus product with only the oblig- 
ation to supply the state with a fixed quota, worked 
well in the beginning. It boosted total production to 
an all-time high of 407.3 million tonnes 1n 1984 But 
since then agricultural production has stagnated, 
failing to fulfil targets The main reason is that 
the individual farmer 1s disinclined to invest capital 
for the development of the farm Only 3.3 per cent 
of total national capital investment now goes to 
agriculture, compared to an average of 11 9 per cent 
during 1950-1979 when agriculture was on a collec- 
tive basis and centrally planned and administered. 
In the private ownership system, insufficient atten- 
tion ts paid to pest control Rodents affected 6 7 
million hectares of agricultural crops in 1981 By 
1986 the figure rose to 34 million hectares, 

Along with the general economic boom and the 
three-fold increase ın family incomes since 1979, 
there 1s also a ‘“‘booze-boom” In 1988 China will 
produce five million tons of potable alcoholic spirits 
— an average of 10 kilogrammes per head per year 
for the 500 mullion adults over 18. 125 million 
tonnes of grain (one kilogram of liquor requires 2.5 
kg of grain, on the average) will be consumed thus 
by alcohol production. The Government 1s unable to 
control this In 1987 the Government asked brewers 
to reduce alcohol production to three million tonnes, 






but 4 31 million tonnes were produced, and the trend 
is still upward 

Small, privately owned industrial enterprises have 
also gone out of control, as far as individual 
incomes are concerned Time magazine recently 
published some typically capitalist “rags to riches" 
stories from China, "individuals have suddenly 
become millionair s The Government ıs aware of 
this Zhao Ziyang quotes Deng Xiaoping as saying: 
"If over the past few years we had not relaxed 
control, would it have been possible for China's 
economy to develop as it has? In the past we 
enforced control when there was poverty Now the 
situation 18 different It is macro-control in the 
transition to a better-off society " To an outsider 
that macro-control in China seems inadequately able 
to en.ure socialist justice. 

It 1s clear that China has, after Mao's death and 
the dethronement of the Gang of Four, taken resolu- 
tely to the ‘capitalist road’ marked out by Liu Shao- 
qui, the main opponent of Mao and the Cultural 
Revolution. In fact Liu Shao-qui has experienced a 
post-mortem (died, 1969) reinstatement His 90th 
birth anniversary was celebrated in China on 
November 24, 1988 when I was in Beijing Chinese 
President Yang Shangkun and other high officials 
posed with Wang Guangmel, the widow of Liu, in 
front of Liu’s bronze statue, the photographs were in 
al newspapers and on television Beying Daily 
devoted several articles to Liu’s Tianjin speeches of 
1949 that favoured permitting the Chinese national 
bourgeoisie to continue their capitalist economic 
activity 

It 1s from China’s second tier of economic activity 
that the Soviet Union has taken a few pointers for 
its perestiorka China's. achievements ın the second 
tier are quite impressive. 

In 1987 the output of the second and third tiers, 
that 1s, urban and rural individually owned or co- 
operatively managed industries was 200 billion yuan 
(80,000 crore rupees), 144 per cent of the total 
industrial output Meanwhile, the first or state- 
managed public sector had doubled its output bet- 
ween 1981 and 1987 Percentage wise, however, the 
first tier output fell from 8081n 1981 to 59 7 in 
1987. 

In terms of numbers (not size) 807 per cent of 
China's enterprises had chosen to be 1n the autono- 
mous system (what the Soviets call khozraschiot) by 
June 1988 They have greater operational freedom, 
without state interference in administration or supply 
of materials and markets 90 per cent of large and 
medium sized state enterprises and 53 3 per cent of 
smaller state enterprises went over to collective 
ownership by workers’ cooperatives, from 
1984-1988 In steel production, for example, the 
state or first tier's share fell from 816 per cent 
(1976-80) to 28 4 per cent in 1988. This has reduc- 
ed energy consumption per tonne of steel output by 
30 per cent From 1978-1987 industrial output 
doubled to 1,381.3 billion yuan (552,520 crores of 
rupees)’ This 1s an average annual growth rate of 
11.8 per cent, actual growth every year varying from 
21 4 per cent to 4.3 percent. In 1988 it 1s expected 
to be 16 per cent. 
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China has now become the world's largest pro- 
ducer of cotton cloth, cement and raw coal, fourth 
largest in steel and generated electricity and fifth in 
crude oil Its first 600,000 kw thermal generator is 
now 1n operation, and 500 kilovolt power grid has 
been functioning for four years Eighty three per cent 
of its total exports are industrial products, worth 
US $ 145 5 billion 

As many as 1,113,000 scientists and technicians 
(51 per cent) ofa survey of 22 05 million workers 
are employed in industrial production. 

Foreign capital and technology have been liberally 
imported in a determined modernisation drive. 
Indians may be shocked to hear that 73 fully foreign- 
owned corporations are operating in China in the 
first half of 1988. The corporations are mostly from 
the USA, Japan and Western Europe 


THE question 1s interesting’ to what extent has 
China compromised with capitalism in order to 
Increase its economic productivity? In several areas 
socialism has been definitely compromised These 
are principally (a) 1n introducing the profit motive 
as incentive to production, (b) in permitting in part 
the private ownership of the means of production, 
(c) ın allotting a larger share to market mechanisms 
In economic production-distribution, and (d) 1n 
allowing uneven development between the various 
regions 

If China 1s still a socialist nation, how do they 
ideologically justify these compromises? Xu Jiatun, 
the Hong Kong director of the Xinhua news agency 
has provided in the same issue of Beying Review 
(November 14-20, 1988) a masterpiece of such justi- 
fication Madame Xu does this first by quoting 
Marx, Engels, and Mao (but not Lenin) She reaffirms 
China’s adherence to the “four cardinal principles" 
as "the foundation of our country", that 18, adher- 
ence (a) tothe socialist road, (b) to the people's 
democratic dictatorship (a reformulation of the con- 
cept of the dictatorship of the proletariat), (c) to the 
leadership of the Communist Party and (d) to Marx- 
ism Leninism and Mao Zedong thought 

From the 1848 Communist Manifesto (Marx- 
Engels) she cites 

The bourgeoisie, during ifs rule of scarse one hundred 


years, has created more massive and more colossal pro- 
ductive forces than have all the preceding generations 


together 
Madame Xu acknowledges the fundamenta] princi- 
ple of Marxist analysis — namely the decisive 


nature of the interaction. between growth in the 
forces of production and the corresponding rela- 
tions of production as the main motor of social pro- 
gress. And this 1s the point at which capitalism makes 
the greatest contribution according to her, — in 
developing the strongest force of production, that 1s, 
modern technology based on modern science It is 
capitalism that made the forces of production 
grow "from the era of iron tools and machines to 
the epoch of electricity and the age of computers" 
Micro-electronics, bio-engineering, space, technology, 
super-conductivity, new forms of energy and new 
materials, laser technology, and other factors will 
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continue to augment the forces of production and 
to accelerate changes 1n the relations of production 
and thus in political economy. 

It 1s capitalism that overthrew the feudal system, 
and capitalism will still do so for societies still in the 
throes of feudalism Modern capitalism has also dev- 
eloped new comprehensive and well-organised legal 
political systems, instilled a sense of competition and 
efficiency in the people corrected its own extremes 
like the monopoly system, introduced planning and 
state intervention as well as social welfare systems 
and income distribution policies based on taxation, 
improved the living standards of workers, made con- 
tributions to education, health, transport and so on 
Modern capitalism, says Madame Xu, 1s not text-book 
capitalism, but one that has matured enough to han- 
dle crises and correct many major faults. It 1s a ne- 
cessary pre-condition for socialist development, and 
according to Madame Xu, China's stagnation was 
due to the effort to move directly from feudalism to 
socialism through an idealistic opposition and aver- 
sion to capitalism But “without the cultural heri- 
tage of capitalism, there would be not socialism” 
(sic). China 1s still in the primary stage of socialism 
and cannot move to developed socialism without 
going through a measure of capitalist development, 
that ıs, “‘achieving full industrialisation, developing 
the commodity enonomy, and establishing a politi- 
cal structure that corresponds to the needs of the 
new economic order. In all these fields, capitalism 
has already acquired much experience". 

Madame Xu, sitting in Hong Kong ın the midst 
of a concentrated capitalist experience, can use lang- 
uage which definitely departs from the usual Marxist 
way of looking at capitalism, but she seems to 
express the view of the ruling elite in ‘Beng; else 
Beijing Review would hardly publish it. That elite 
has developed more sophisticated slogans like "the 
state regulates the market, and the market guides the 
enterprises" which many Marxists would find diffi- 
cult to accept. 

For India it ıs important to observe that China 
devoted the first thirty years of her independent life 
(1949-79) to create a socialist base for life, something 
India never even tried Itis on this socialist base, 
achieved at great cost and with a discipline beyond 
India's reach, that China now introduces a capitalist 
sector, and a market mechanism which has to guide 
even state-owned and cooperatively owned enter- 
prises. The process is by no means smooth. The 
50-bilhon yuan cut this year 1n 1nvestment has left 
many jobless. Farmers who left their farms to work 
in urban centres are now going back to the villages 
in their thousands 13 million (90 per cent) of urban 
construction workers came from rural areas and 
many have lost their Jobs with the freeze 1n the urban 
development 

Inequalities within Chinese society have grown 
dramatically There 1s a great gap between deve- 
loped Eastern coastal regions and under-developed 
western areas. Most of south-west China, especially 
an area of some 800,000 square kilometers along the 
uper reaches of the Yangtse river, with a popula- 
tion of some 130 million, 1s now regarded as least 
developed. 20 million people there lack adequate 
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food and clothing and constitute one-third of 
China’s 60 million poor. The reckless felling of 
trees has led to serious deterioration of the environ- 
ment. Out of China's 65 million minority people 
some 10 5 million live in this region 'and need most 
help 

*Common prosperity does not mean simultaneous 
prosperity," say some of the defenders of unequal 
development like Huan Xiang Some areas will 
develop first, and other will be induced to emulate 
There ıs a party-sponsored campaign against egali- 
tarianism The idea promoted is that total equality 
of salaries 1s not possible even ın socialism; because 
people are different-in physical and mental aptitudes, 
in level of cultural and technological development, 
and in capacity for organisation and management 
as well as 1n attitude to work And they invoke the 
socialist principle ın justification’ "from each accord- 
ing to one’s capacity, to each according to one’s 
work" 


I have had the privilege of spending a few days as a 
guest of the Chinese Academy of Social Sciences, 
And its director Zhou Fusan, an old-time friend I 
have had extensive discussions, often through  inter- 
preters, with several Chinese social scientists as well 
as ordinary people My judgments are not based on 
deep study or extensive knowledge of Chinese deve- 
lopments. But in view of the India-China. summit, 
I venture the following comments based on general 
impressions” 
1 There ss definitely the introduction of capita- 
lism into a socialist economy in China Those 
who raise questions about Soviet perestroika 
being a compromise with capitalism, should 
study the Chinese economy where such compro- 
mise 1s openy acknowledged and unashamedly 
promoted. 
2. The face of China has visibly changed People 
ın the developed cities are happy, well-dressed, 
and no longer as taciturn as they used to be 
The dull drab blue-grey Mao-suits have nearly 
* disappeared Women wear colourful and well- 
tailored clothes The fashion industry has boom- 
ed, with a large export sector. People make 
more money and spend more money 
3. The old xenophobea 1s nearly gone. There 
are no negative predispositions against Indians 
_ or the Soviet people. The old ‘“‘dismissiveness”’ as 
our Ambassador in Being, C.V. Ranganathan, 
put it, 1n the attitude towards India 1s no longer 
there I felt a new warmth 1n the response of 
people towards me as an Indian. 
4. China is fast seeking to improve her relations 
with all her Asian neighbours, including India 
and the Soviet Union. The Chinese Foreign 
Minister, Qian Qichen, paid one official visit to 
the Soviet Union in the first week of December 
1988. The last such Foreign Minister to visit 
the USSR was Zhou En-ai in 1957. Soviet 
Foreign Minister Shevernadze will visit China 
in January 1989, to be followed by a Soviet- 
Chinese summit in mid-1989. 
5. China has been mending fences with all the 


"four little dragons” of Asia who grew fast with 
the aid of Western capital and technology 
Singapore and Hong 
Kong The new developments in 1elation. with 
Taiwan are particularly striking In the past year 
more than 260,000 Taiwanese have been allowed 
to visit their relatives on the mainland. Econo- 
mic, cultural] and academic exchanges in both 


South Korea, Taiwan, 


directions are fast developing 


6 China seems to be accelerating its military 
development, especially ın the nuclear and naval 
As one ofthe world’s five nuclear 
powers, she has declared herself to be a “no 
first strike" nuclear power, but'she 1s also fast 
developing her nuclear strike power China's 
disa1mament policy 15 quite at variance with that 
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of India or the Soviet Union 
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7 As regards India and our border issue with 


China, I personally agree with the, Chinesé 
position that it ıs not possible to make the 
settlement of the border disputes à necessary 
pre-condition for improving mutual relations I 
believe that improvement in mutual relations 
has first to make considerable progress and an 
atmosphere of mutual trust and mutual respect 
has first to be generated before a friendly, 


reasonable and just settlement of the border 


population 


issue can be negotiated. 

8 I also believe passionately that the defusing of 
tensions ın Asia 1s a necessary pre-condition to 
the Asian peoples who constitute half the world's 
can play their legitimate role in 
deciding on the destiny of humanity An Asian 
detente can lead to greatei socialist unity and 
help develop a necessary counter-weight to the 


concentration of international decision-making 





Stepping into Future 


GHAZI SALAHUDDIN 


HEY were not long, the days of 

Slogans and songs Butin the 
last phase of the campaign, until 
its climactic end on Monday 
night, so many people had re- 
covered the sensation of life I 
will never forget the mood of that 
day, the frenzy and hope and 
apprehensions that it injected into 
the environment And at the end 
of it all, I was able to briefly meet 
the person who has been the 
most dominant focus of the 
campaign—Ms Benazir Bhutto 

Now that I am writing thts 

column 1n the forenoon of Wed- 
nesday, the day of the elections, 
Monday seems far away and long 
ago By the time you read these 
lines, tıme would have taken some 
decisive steps into our future 
We are making history, we are 
watching history being made We 
have been cheated so many times 
that 1t ıs almost impossible not to 
be afraid. 

What makes us afraid is also 
the tenor of the campaign and the 
venom that some leaders have 
expressed in their attacks An 
Irish politician had said that 
politics is hike a high mountain, 
Ny eagles and reptiles get to the 

e know the kind who have 
their way to the top In 
"Snakes have usually 

^b the ladders 
heen afraid 
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because we have seen so many of 
the rules being flouted How did 
you feel reading on the day of the 
elections the Sind Hight Court 
directive to the PTV to refrain 
from any coverage of the Chief 
Ministers and the Federal 
Ministers. which may directly or 
indirectly project them as suitable 
candidates? Yes, the Court noted 
that the election campaign had 
come to an end 

We have also been surrounded 
by rumours and veiled threats to, 
perhaps, discourage a formidable 
challenge to the status quo— 
though the alternative 1s not going 
to be radicalin any manner A 
well-known American newsman 
called from Lahore on Tuesday 
to ask if he should fly to Karachi 
1n the evening-of Wednesday since 
curfew could be imposed in the 
city after the polling 

As I noticed while driving to 
the office this morning—and 
taking some detours to absorb the 
atmosphere—the actual drill of 
polling can be very reassuring It 
also imposes a sense of restraint 
and solemnity However, it only 
Tepresents an interval After that 
fenzy 1n the campaign, the results 
will also excite emotions in many 
different ways 

We will have to contend with 
what comes after the elections 
Eventually, we will have to come 
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power 1n the trans-Atlantic region (3 | 


to terms with a reality which 
cannot be tampered with the 
piomises that had been made 
during the campaign 

It was on Saturday that the 
suspense about the ID card was 
finally resolved T have had many 
conversations about how ıt could 
affect the fortunes of some parties 
with politicians, members of 
foreign media and friends It be- 
came the major topic of conversa- 
tion at the small dinner given by 
the US Consul General on- 
Saturday in honour of Ambas- 
sador and Robert Oakley. 

It was at that dinner that I first 
heard the views of Justice (retd) 
Fakhiuddin Ebrahim He had 
more time to consider the issue 


.When we met the next day at the 


dinner given by Justice (retd) 
Dorab Patel at Sind Club for the 
distinuished non-governmental 
SAARC team now in Pakistan to 
observe the elections I also spoke 
to Patel There can hardly be 
more worthy interpreters of the 
ID card decision than these 
former Judges of the Supreme 
Court 

What we know for sure is that 
there had been severe irregu- 
larities m the issuance of ID 
cards, that women are not 
required to have their photos on 
the cards and, that there are 
people in the rurabareas who do 
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flot have ID cards 


All these thoughts were 
momentarily dispelled on 
Monday, the last day of the 


campaign It was a fiesta We 
took a round of the city in the 
evening and some of the scenes 
were simply astounding You 
should have seen those MQM 
activists swarming about in their 
strongholds Karachi is again an 
aberration because of this remark- 
able phenomenon 

But the party which was most 
in evidence after MQM was the 
PPP and its show in Lyari was 
also impressive. Of course, this 
populist style of campaigning was 
introduced by the PPP — If there 
could be copyrights for slogans, 
many parties would have been 
deprived of their catch phrases 

Watching the supporters of 
these two parties giving vent to 
their feelings, 1 realised how 
empty their lives would become 
after the elections Here was an 
opportunity for them to feel alive, 
to have fun which ıs denied to us 
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I! s a tough life Tension at work, problems at home 


in the normal course. You could 
see the conservative families 
raising slogans for MQM. It was 
possible for the PPP supporters 
to dance and sing with more 
abandon. 

At about midnight, we were 1n 
the Clifton area. We saw the PPP 
procession escorting Ms Benazir 
Bhutto back to her Boat Basin 
residence after her last meeting in 
Orangi It was, as usual, a highly 
charged contingent and it waited 
outside the residence after their 
leader had gone ın 

Conscious of the historic impli- 
cations .of that moment, I sent 
my card in though immediately I 
felt guilty because I knew what 
Ms Bhutto had been through and 
it should not have been possible 
for her to receive people after 
that incredible spell of campaign- 
ing, having been in three 


- provinces on that very day. 

But when called 1n, I found her 
working—breezing through the 
day's newspapers and waiting for 
some food. A journalist friend 


Leading to a frame of mind that takes its toll on your 

body Resulting in depression mental plus physica! tiredness 
and loss of vitality. But now, there s a sure cure for all these 
problems Baidyanath Vita-ex Just take two tablets a day Youll 
wonder at your own performance 


Saidyanatkh VITAE 


| For renewed vigour and vitality 


Available at all leading chemists 


Are life's 
tensions 


was there and two more joined us 
She had not sleptfor two days 
and had to catch a six a.m flight 
for Larkana. She was obviously 
very tired and her voice was a 
bit husky. Itis hard to believe 
but she was cheerful and we 
talked about the campaign and 
the election prospects for about 
fifteen minutes My daughters, 
who were with me, took some 
time to appreciate the limits of 
human endurance and were 
pleased to find a woman offering 
this example. 

When we returned from Clifton, 
the sounds of the slogans were 
still in the air though slightly 
fading out My younger daughter, 
who was born ona day of total 
strike in April 1977, was not 
willing to go home. She has been 
thoroughly politicised. And while 
driving back 1n the small hours, I 
wondered what this country will 
be like when she 1s able to vate 
Shall we see rainbows day after 
day?O (Courtesy : Dawn Overseas 
Weekly) 
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DISCUSSION, 


——— Se er — — 

Surjit Singh Barnala's penance before the Sikh high priests and 
punishment meted out tohim by them for his conduct in political 
affairs, has touched off widespread controversy Mainstream (December 


10, 1988) editorially commented on the episode. Here is published a 
different point of view. Mainstream invites discussion on this impor- 
tant subject —Editor 





Significance of Barnala’s Surrender 


B.D SINGH 


Bearsaza’s surrender to the Sikh high priests at the 
Akal Takht 1s no ordinary event 

Here was a person who along with the late Sant 
Harchand Singh Longowal was the architect of the 
Rayiv-Longowal Accord, hailed by all the secular, 
democratic and even the Leftist parties. At the 
instance of the then Governor Arjun Singh, he per- 
mitted himself to be inveigled into Operation 
Woodrose (sending the police into Golden Temple) 
behind the back of his colleagues in the cabinet This 
achieved a double purpose. It provided a semblance 
of legitimacy to the much criticised Operation Blue- 
star More importantly, it split the Akali party right 
in the middle After that the survival of the Barnala 
Ministry was at the mercy of the Congress party. 
Barnala's opponent Parkash Singh Badal was 
detained and the duly elected President of the 
Shiromani Gurdwaia Prabandhak Committee Jailed 
under the Security Act — all through Barnala at the 
Centre’s behest. 

Barnala was praised for his uncompromising 
stand against the terrorists from the highest platform 
in the country — the Presidential Address to the 
Parliament Next, he was kicked out by the Centre, 
discarded as a spent bullet to appeal to the communal 
sentiments of the Hindu majority community in the 
Haryana State elections So much for the ‘secular 
character of the major political party! 

And now, to cap it all, a much-lauded Leftist 
leader declares that every Akali — "whether mode- 
rate or extremist 1s communal and wedded to the 
Anandpur Sahib resolution which demanded a theo- 
cratic State"? (PTI, December 12, 1988) The wording 
of Anandpur Sahib resolution 1s a reproduction of 
what 1s uttered in the morning and evening ardas at 
every Sikh temple. Corresponding versions can be 
found in the daily chants of other religions Gandhi- 
jrs Ram Rajya has been explained but never con- 
demned as theocratic, nor he labelled as communal. 

Persons like Barnala and Badal are adherents of 
the Sikh religion but they could hardly be considered 
communal We have respected as a national leader 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, who was deeply 
religious Lala Lajpat Rai was a leader in the Arya 
Samaj Personally, I maintain that the dividing line 
between religion and communalism ıs rather thin 
and hable to breach at the slightest provocation. 
There has been ample proof of ıt ın Ahmedabad, 
Meerut, Maliana and latest at Bidar, not to talk of 
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the widespread 1984 genocide of Sikhs in Delhi and 
elsewhere, where prominent ‘secular’ mdividuals are 
alleged to have led the murder squads with tacit 
acquiescence or connivance of the guardians of law 
and order People like Barnala and Badal are 
nationalists and patriots in the tradition of Akalis 
who fought the British shoulder to shoulder with the 
Indian National Congress and won the-praise of 
Gandhi: and Jawaharlal Nehru But then, what has 
led to Barnala’s surrender? It 1s not correct to dis- 
miss the event as birds of the same communal feather 
flocking together, as the Leftist leader appears to 
have done 


Unless this 1s to be claimed as a cynical game for 
political survival or an unprincipled bid for a promi- 
nent place in Akal leadership, Barnala's surrender 
1S apparently occasioned by two factors in the 
situation. Firstly, the Government and the political 
parties blamed the Akali in-fighting as a problem, 
and that there was no leader 1n the Sikh community 
to whom they could talk to Surreptitiously, the old 
Zail Singh-Bhindranwale strategy had been revived 
to further split the Akalis There were reports of the 
Punjab Government's connivance in support ofa 
former Jathedar of Akal Takht, and also under- 
cover contacts with extremists/terrorists The Sikh 
masses were demanding a unity of the warring 
factions. 


Secondly, the recent attack on Jagdev Singh 
Talwand: and the earlier assassination of an Akal 
Takht Jathedar at the Guru Nanak Engineering 
College have made it clear that the ‘committed 
Khalistanis’ will stop at nothing to achieve their 
aim Atthe same time, the near fascist conditions 
(General Jagyit Singh Arora is reported to have 
likened the situation of Sikhs to that of Jews under 
the Nazi regime) of existence ın the Punjab, partı- 
cularly for the younger Sikh elements, would not 
permit them to be weaned away from terrorism. 


Barnala realised that unless the political. elements 
in the warring Akali factions, which have parti- 
cipated in the legislative and parliamentary process 
can be brought together, the Sikhs and the Akalis 
will continue to be subject to governmental machi- 
nations and victims of terrorism, whether of the 
State or of the Khalistani extremists. Barnala has 
accepted humiliation as the price to pay for unity, 
because of betrayal by the Centre and lack of under- 
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standing of the democratic and Leftist parties which 
left him no alternative. 

The situation 1n the Punjab would have an ele- 
ment of humour if it were not so bloody and tragic 
Going by the newspaper reports, there were 150 to 
200 terrorists in 1984. The list of those ‘eliminated’ 
by the Punjab Police, Border Security Force, CRPF 
and the CAT commandos exceeds a thousand Some 
three to five thousand are in Jail as hard-core, 
dreaded, suspected, alleged or  harbourers of 
terrorists There are reports in newspapers of entire 
families being rounded up on suspicion, people sub- 
jected to interrogation and intensive interrogation 
coming back maimed and mutilated, or not coming 
back atal! It is widely believed that those declared 
as "escaped from custody" are really victims of 
torture, because they are not searched for or anyone 
punished for dereliction of duty Senior police 
officials admit to having en1olled declared criminals, 
smugglers and extortionists as "spotters" among the 
police to infiltrate the terrorist groups — perhaps 
the terrorists have their own *'spotters" 1n the police 
A police officer of the seniority and reputation of 
integrity of Chaman Lal has accused Director- 
General Gill of advocating repressive measures 
Notwithstanding his misbehaviour with an IAS lady 
official and earlier allegations of cruelty, the 
Doordarshan and the press project Gill as a hero 

There is need for the Opposition and the Leftist 
parties to do some serious introspection 1n regard to 
their policies There is not much point in calling for 
all-party meetings, because the Opposition and the 
Leftists have nothing new to contribute, excepting 
advocacy of still more stringent and repressive 
measures These measures and policies have already 
made every Sikh a suspect and every Sikh youngster 
a potential terrorist The Leftist policies have turned 
a full circle — from the advocacy of ^Muslim" and 
*Sikh" homelands of the 1940s to the present ultra- 
nationalist stand which is no different from that of 
the non-secular parties Not surprising, that “pat- 
riotic? articles of the Punjab Leftist leaders receive 
top billing in the “nationalist” press. 

There 1s need to understand the complex character 
of terrorism inthe Punjab. The majority of youth 
among Sikhs in therr teens and twenties are neither 
Khalistans nor Pakistami agents. Mostly, they are 
driven to desperation by the terror unleashed by 
the State forces of law and order(?). We do not con- 
demn the terrorism of a Bhagat Singh or the Bengal 
terrorists who took up arms against the British Raj 
— though Gandhi: did not condone their resort 
to terrorist violence Pakistani factor 1s a secondary 
factor, notthe primary cause of terrorist activity. 
There 1s need to separate the Sikh youth from the 
anti-social elements and smugglers and extortionists. 
Thiscan be done, but not by the policies currently 
advocated by the Leftists in their exuberant new- 
found ultra-nationalist patiiotism 

Sikhs may bea'margmal majority 1n some parts 
ofthe Punjab, but essentially they are a minority 
community inthe all-India scenario A secular 
State is the best safeguard for the interests of the 
minorities The Communists and the Leftists have 
been and are the natural allies of the minorities and 
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champions of their rights. If they recognise this as 
their role, then a re-appraisal of their entire policy 
1s called for. Instead of lining up with the State 
machinery the ruling Congress and even the commu- 
nalists in their fight against the terrorists, they 
should call upon the demociatie forces and launch 
a campaign for the release of persons detained since 
‘Operation Bluestar’, who are rotting in jail for 
more than four year’s 

We rightly protest about sufferings of a Nelson 
Mandela, but are unmindful of our own detainees 
kept in solitary confinement over years We are 
rightfully indignant over the killings and tortures of 
the Blacks by the South-African White regime, but 
tolerant about the elimination in our own country 
of youth in fake or real encounters, killed in police 
custody and the interrogation centres While every 
citizen has a right to protect himself against terro- 
rist violence, the political parties of the Opposition 
and the Left may jettison democratic values at their 
own risk, 

Rajiv Gandhi fought and won the 1984 elections 
on the slogan of opposition to the Anandpur Sahib 
resolution. (of course, assassination of his mother 
was a major emotional factor) Akalis won an abso- 
lute majority in the Punjab elections in support of 
the Anandpur Sahib resolution (Longowal’s assassi- 
nation also played a role) If there are ‘separatist’ 
elements in the Anandpur Sahib Resolution, they 
should be eliminated, but there are positive elements 
too Unless the bonafides of every Akal: have to 
be considered suspect, there is a case for a political 
dialogue with the saner elements It 1s not necessary 
to ‘negotiate’ with sections among the terrorists 
or compromise with communalism It 1s incumbent 
to uphold the banner ofa democratic secular value 
system, to be able to disengage the younger Sikh 
elements from the desperate suicidal course they 
have been driven to O 
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Kuropaty : Stalinism’s Anti-Human Face 
ZENON POZNYAK 


a rg 
- December 21 was Josef Stalin’s 110th birth anniversary The following article reproduced from 
Moscow News (No 41, 1988) brings into sharp focus the depth of the ongoing process of de- 
Stalinisation in the USSR That process has gained further momentum following the latest successes 
of Mikhail Gorbachey ın intensif} ing perestroika ın the Soviet Union — Editor 


Bary in 1937 Karol Kononovich, a forest ranger, 
discovered some disorder ın the forest some- 
body had dug pits in. the earth, had filled them in 
and planted pine trees on them But the pine trees 
had withered A peasant’s bag hung forgotten on a 
nearby trec Inside were bread and sausage The 
rangei 1an off to the rural Soviet to phone **where 
one should phone" This 1s so-and-so speaking, he 
reported From the receiver came a metallic voice: 
“Look less keenly if you wish to remain alive ” 
Kononovich understood it all very well And a little 
later a high (taller than three metres) fence of boards, 
topped with barbed wire, appeared in the forest. 
From behind it one could hear shots — round the 
clock and at all seasons — and shouts, wails, pleas, 
dog’s howling and the purring of automobile motors 
That was how ‘this fearsome place (some 10-15 
hectares in area) originated not so far from Minsk. 
Its traditional name was Brod, or Kuropaty. It was 
a place where people were shot on a mass scale. It 
was a "murder-place" which operated every day — 
from 1937 to June 1941 

Such “murder-places” were near other large cities 
in Byelorussia, too By questioning witnesses, five 
mayor places of mass extermination of people at the 
time of Stalin’s repressions were found (to date) in 
Minsk and its environs alone. 

The villages Tsna-Yodkova, Drozdovo, Zelyony 
Lug and Zelyonovka and isolated homesteads were 
located around Kuropaty at a distance of 1.5-25 
kilometres. My colleague Yevgeny Shmygalyov and 
I had a chance to hear in the 1970s the stories told 
by the long-timers 1n the place about the details of 
the murders The peasants’ daily life went on to the 
crackle of shots Sometimes they even tried—when 
harvesting wheat by planting potatoes — to count 
the killed: a shot per person “Our hands dropped 
and we couldn’t work,” sighed the story tellers. “The 
entire village lived in terror, For five years, due to 
the shooting, we couldn’t sleep at might,” said 
Roman Batsyan (born in 1913), an old resident of 
Tsna. 

Yevgeny Shmygalyov and I conducted a methodi- 
cal poll in 1987-1988 of dozens of witnesses (some 
170 have been found) and did archaeological diggings 
of the burials ın Kuropaty As a result of the work, 
we wrote an article that was published on June 3 
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by the newspaper of the republic, Litaratwa1 Masta- 
tstva Vl briefly cite the main facts and conclusions 
of our research The people were shot after dinner, 
towards the evening and all throughout the night. 
The doomed people were brought in vans, were shot 
by groups with Nagant revolvers and thrown into 
deep pits The murderers wore NKVD uniforms. 
After a group of people was shot, the dead bodies 
were slightly covered with sand, and the next group 
was brought — until the pit was full 

As a result of our research and archaeological dig- 
gings, we found out that in the forties, already after 
the war, all the graves in Kuropaty were subjected 
to exhumation Some of the witnesses said that sold- 
1ers “pottered about" there Who was it that needed 
to dig up the dead bodies secretly and swiftly? Where 
were the remains taken? Who was trying to “‘cover 
the traces"? We posed these questions 1n the article. 
It turned out that lots of traces were left Our digging 
showed that the exhumation had been carried out 
carelessly. We found the remains of those executed 
at the bottom of the pits which were quite deep — 
Some three metres We found dozens of skulls shot 
through, leather and rubber footwear made in the 
USSR (the trademarks on the galoshes show 1937 
and 1938), shells froma Soviet revolver, buttons, 
purses with Soviet coins. of the thirties, eyeglasses, 
china and enamel mugs,a toothbrush made bya 
factory in Vitebsk, etc 


THE publication of the article was preceded by the 
resistance of what we now call the "braking forces", 
However, the newspaper stood up well to the pressure. 
The article did appear in Litaratura i Mastatstya, 
though in a somewhat abridged version 

A government commission “to corroborate the 
facts described 1n the article" was set up two weeks 
after the publication And. the History Institute of 
the Byelorussian Academy of Sciences received the 
following letter from the Byelorussian Procurator's 
Office: "The BSSR Procurator's Office ıs investigat- 
Ing a criminal case involving the discovery of forest 
graves on the territory of the Borovlyansky Rural 
Soviet, the Minsk District It 1s necessary to exhume 
the remains 1n order to determine the circumstances 
suriounding the 1nterments. Guided by Article 44. 
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of the BSSR Code of Criminal Procedure, we réquest 
assistance Please delegate an Institute staff member— 
an archaeology expert — to take part in the selective 
exhumation " 

That was how the digging (it was done on 
July 6-15) was undertaken by an investigation group 
of the BSSR Procurator’s Office, led by Y Brolishs, 
1nvestigator of specially important cases attached to 
the BSSR Piocurator, on the one hand, and, on the 
other, archaeologists from the staff ofthe History 
Institute of the BSSR Academy of Sciences — my 
colleagues N Krivaltsevich (research associate), O 
Orlov (post-graduate student) and myself. 

We made seven digs to a maximum depth of 2.75 
metres and totaling 44 sq m ın area 

The research was done 1n the presence of witnesses, 
protocols, diary entries and general measurements 
were kept, photos and video tape recordings were 
made, seveial news teams made films of the work, 
TV and newspaper people and several members of 
the government commission were present. After 
the field work was over the research data was analys- 
ed and generalised, drawings were made (plans, 
profiles, crosscuts of the excavations, etc ), conclu- 
sions were drawn, and a research report was prepar- 
ed which was discussed and approved by the general 
meeting of the Archaeology Department A copy of 
the report has been handed over tó the BSSR 
Procurator's Office 

Bullet holes were discovered 1n nearly all the skulls 
that were found (312 ın all), as a rule in the back of 
the head, quite often two and even three holes There 
were also side holes and holes from behind — '*under 
the skull" Some of the victims may have put up 
resistance and in such cases the shooting was done 
unsystematically (but then, this could also bean 
expression of the different "styles" of the killers) 

Mikolai Karpovich (b 1919), a resident of Tsna, 
one of the witnesses who at that time was 18 years 
old, managed to see something absolutely exceptional 
— the doomed people being shot with rifles They 
were also shot 1n groups, but not in the back of the 
head, They stood up in a row before the pit, each 
one was gagged and blindfolded Then a murderer 
came up "from the flank” and fired point-blank at 
the head of the edge-person, bringing down two 
people with one shot ‘‘As they fired," Karpovich 
says, “two people at once fell into the pit They 
were saving bullets " It was a sort of a bravado, a 
sport, a demonstration of professionalism Some 
200 empty shells from a Soviet Nagant revolver and 
one from a TT pistol were found Dozens of bullets 
were discovered, some of them inside the skulls The 
diameters of the shells, bullets and the bullet holes 
in the skulls coincide. 

The majority of skulls have large (up to five to six 
centimetres ın diameter) lacerated holes ın the fore- 
heads, temples or tops This shows that the Nagant 
muzzle was stuck close to the back of the head After 
the shot the powder gases under pressure followed 
the bullet into the skull and out through the hole it 
made Some residents from the neighbouring villages 
said that very often on Saturdays people from the 
forest, dressed in. NKVD uniforms, would come at 
about 11 p m. (apparently after their work shift) to 
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„not been kept in jail before they were shot 


the village dances 

What shocked me most of all during the digging 
— not as a researcher but as a human being — was 
the great number of women buried. Women’s skulls 
and belongings were found in all the graves 


WE managed to reveal the geography and the 
chronology of the burials in Kuropaty The 
shootings started in the territory’s eastern part The 
graves there are dated 1937-1938 The dig-ups 
revealed things and objects exclusively of Soviet 
make and a lot of self-made or artisan footwear 
Very few toilet articles It all shows that it was 
mainly local residents that were buried here. This 
1s confirmed by the letters I got from Mikol Rymarev 
(b. 1927) from Bobruisk, ın which he makes an 
attempt to recollect the names of the hundreds of 
his co-villagers who died in those four years At 
the beginning of the. 1930s his Selivonovka village 
had 120 houses, over 800 villagers At the outset 
of the forties, before the war, there were less than 
30 houses left Several people — the collective 
farm chairman, the rural Soviet chairman, a team 
leader and a couple of their henchmen — terrorised 
the entire population. The point 1s that the informer 
was immediately paid for each "enemy" revealed — 
a certain sum 1n cash from the special NKVD fund 
(some 15 roubles per man in today's currency). 
The Judahs from Selivonovka always drank after 
selling one more co-villager and even composed a 
song about their *deeds" which they sang -during 
the bouts 

The majority of those buried in Kuropaty were 
not of high social status. The No 1 grave was 
filled in most probably in winter a lot of winter 
clothing was found in it. 

Further east and south-eastwards are the inter- 
ments of 1939 and later Mainly people from 
western Byelorussia lie there Most ofall, things 
of "intellectual" use were found in grave No 5— 
many accessories, eyeglasses, a monocle, pince- nez 
medicines, etc. The footwear there was of high 
quality, factory-made or custom-made especially for 
the wearer, women's high-heeled boots, gloves, etc 

From the things found in the graves and from the 
fact that some of them (like clothes and footwear) 
were found neatly folded, from the presence of 
food, purses, etc , we may conclude that the people 
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were preparing for some trip, that they had left . 


their homes not long before their death, and es 
This 
makes one think that they were “liquidated”? — to 

use the term then used — without a trial 
After making the necessary measurements, cal- 
culations and after summing up all the data, we 
can approximate the initial (before the exhumation 
of the forties) number of people buried in the 
investigated graves If we take the average number 
of corpses — 200 per grave— and simply multiply it 
by the number of graves found to date (510) — 
we'll get 102,000 people. However, the real number 
of victims must be bigger In addition, 1n March- 
May 1988 some 100 (if not more) graves were filled 
[Continued on Page 35) 
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Weerasuriya : Sri Lanka 
(Contd from page 8) 


the constituent members of the proposed alliance. 
The JVP, according to reports, wanted 25 per cent 
of seats, while the SLFP could retain only 60 per 
cent The remaining 15 per cent was to be divided 
among other parties which are, 1n any case, relatively 
smaller political groupings For the SLFP, the JVP 
demand was obviously unacceptable, because such a 
distribution of seats would weaken the SLFP’s posi- 
tion vis-a-vis alliance members as well as the UNP. 
The JVP ıs also reported to have demanded that in 
case of breaking up of the alliance once a govern- 
ment was formed, that government should stand 
automatically dissolved and fresh elections conse- 
quent to such a dissolution should be called. 

Political observers 1n. Colombo point to another 
event of tension between the SLFP and the JVP. It 
ıs connected with'the composition of the future 
cabinet under an alliance government Reports, 
though unconfirmed, indicate that the JVP leadership 
bargained for two key portfolios Defence and Foreign 
Affairs . 

In any case, the break up of the JVP-Opposition 
alliance took place ın a peculiar political context. 
The alliance was agitating for the dissolution of 
parliament and the formation of an interim govern- 
ment in order to conduct the presidential election. 
The JVP and its armed wing, the Deshapremi 
Janatha Viyaparaya (DJV-Patriotic People's Move- 
ment) were particularly active in this campaign It 
organised strikes and demonstrations, ordered shop- 
keepers to close their doors, and managed to disrupt 
transport and other essential services in most parts 
of the country In the third and fourth weeks of 
October, the country was virtually at a standstill, due 
to JVP-led protest actions 

In the meantime, something strange appears to 
have taken place between the JVP and the SLFP. 
Reports reached Colombo that some propaganda 
meetings Bandaranaike, planned to be held in 
the Badulla city of the Uva province, had been 
banned by the JVP Posters had also appeared in 
the southern province publicising some JVP orders 
to halt the SLFP’s election campaign there. The 
SLFP organisers in the southern province are 
reported to have been ordered by the JVP to suspend 
their party activities. No clear reason for this 
turn of events “can still be deduced. One plausible 
explanation ıs that the JVP basically was trying to 
put pressure on the SLFP and other alliance 
members so that the latter could be persuaded, 
through a show of strength, to accept it’s (IVP’s) 
demands concerning parliamentary elections and the 
future cabinet. 

In any case, the JVP's pressure tactics do not 
seem to have augured well for its own plans within 
the alliance. By the first week of November, the 
JVP had dropped itself from the alliance. When 
Bandaranaike announced on November 6 that 
she would run for the presidential election as 
the candidate of the SLFP under the symbol and 
colour of her own party, it was clear that the JVP- 
Opposition alliance was virtually defunct. And on 
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November 10, she submitted her nomination, while 
the JVP cadres were organising hartals in the 
provinces and ın the suburbs of Colombo 

Unsuccessful horse-trading apart, there was, no 
doubt, fundamental differences in policy between 
the JVP and the SLFP The former, the core social 
constituency of which 1s the educated and unemploy- 
ed youth of rural and urban intermediate classes, 
stands for a kind of state-controlled economy, a 
mixture of economic nationalism and statism 
Though the JVP had lately dropped from its pro- 
gramme the concept of socialism, it 1s still vehement- 
ly opposed to the liberalised economy which the 
UNP has been executing for the past eleven years. 
Nationalisation of banks, industries and foreign 
owned companies and the closure of the Free Trade 
Zone are some major economic positions of the 
JVP. However, the SLFP and some of its allies 
are for a policy of further liberalisation of the 
economy This~ fundamental policy conflict ıs 
perhaps the reason why, even after six weeks of 
negotiations, the anti-UNP alliance could not 
formulate a common programme. : 

The stand towards India, the Indian Peace-. 
Keeping Force and the provincial councils was also 
one of the grey areas in the collapsed alliance. 
The JVP, from the beginning, attempted to force 
the SLFP and its allies to accept a militantly anti- 
Indian and anti-provincial councils line The 
original position of the SLFP was that 1t would 
re-negotiate the Indo-Lanka Accord, and sub- 
sequent to such re-negotiations, would ask India to 
withdraw her troops from Sri Lanka. However, when 
the SLFP began to'woo the JVP, 1t had no option 
but to subscribe to the rather unrealistic position 
of unilateral abrogation of the Indo-Lanka Accord, 
sending the IPKF back within twenty-four hours of 
coming to power, and the immediate dissolution of 
the provincial councils For the sake of Sinhala 
nationalist demagogy, such a seemingly mulitant 
stand would have served some purpose However, 
for a parliamentary political party which seeks to 
form a government in future Sri Lanka, India 1s 
obviously too serious a factor to dismiss in hollow 
nationalistic slogans Moreover, the JVP has been 
for a patriotic armed struggle against India, a 
political absurdity with which Bandaranaike 
would not have been very comfortable It is perhaps 
for some good reason that Bandaranaike drop- 
ped the earlier anti-Accord hysteria soon after she 
handed over presidential nominations as the SLFP, 
and not the common Opposition, candidate. 


Changes in the Balance of Forces 


The break up of the JVP-Opposition alliance has 
conflicting implications on the contemporary politics 
of Sri Lanka. Pmmarily, ıt changed the political 
balance of forces in the country. One welcome 
feature of it is the political isolation of the JVP 
from the rest of the Opposition Until early 
November, the JVP/DJV campaign of violence 
seems to have received the tacit approval of the 
SLFP and other Opposition parties, excluding the 
Left. The deafening silence on the murder campaign 
directed by.the JVP/DJV combine against the ruling 
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UNP as well as the Left-wing Opposition provided 
legitimacy to the JVP's politics of semi-fascistic terror. 
Many analysts here are of the opinion that ‘had the 
SLFP openly condemned the JVP's politics of killings 
and armed intimidation, it could have acted as a 
deterrent. Instead, the SLFP leadership appeared to 
have been gloating over the plight of 1ts own political 
opponents This situation has markedly changed 
now A continuous JVP/SLFP alliance could really 
have developed into a frightening political combina- 
tion in Sri Lanka Because, the JVP could have, 
without much difficulty, swallowed up the SLEP 
organisation and continued to dictate terms on the 
' SLFP leadership In an extreme scenario, the JVP 
could have utilised the SLFP as a vehicle to come to 
power, transforming an elected alhance government 
into a form of Sinhala nationalist authoritarianism 

The political isolation of the JVP has provided a 
brief respite to the democratic forces 1n the country. 
Many civic and religious leaders have now begun to 
appeal to the JVP to stop political violence and let 
the democratic process work undisturbed. A month 
ago, no civic citizen would have dared to criticise, 
even by implication, the JVP whose record of silenc- 
ing its critics has been truely awesome 

Equally important are the signs of the civil society 
beginning to assert itself, at least partially, against 
the JVP's terror and intimidation The JVP’s mode 
of political mobilisation, rather unorthodox though, 
has been to drag the masses to protest actions, 
literally at gun point In its peculiar concept of 
strikes, workers would be ordered to refrain from 
coming to work Calls to strike are made by sending 
‘threatening letters’ to work places with the warning 
threat ‘disobedience to the command of the patriotic 
armed brigade’ would bring capital punishment. On 
numerous occasions, shopkeepers and transport 
workers who had disregarded the JVP commands 
have been brutally executed. Intimidation of the 
civil society by means of the terror principle has thus 
marked the mode of political mobilisation. preferred 
by the JVP A society which had submitted itself to 
the JVP for several weeks began to assert itself on 
November 20 when the JVP's call for a day of 
national protest was largely disregarded by the 
masses ın the metropolitan areas. Indeed, the entire 
week of November 7-12 had been declared a protest 
week, but the JVP succeeded only in the southern 
and Uva provinces, and not in other areas With the 
JVP's isolation from the mainstream of the Opposr- 
tion, the public mood thus changed 1n an appreciable 
manner. à 

The change in the political balance of forces, 
occurred with the political isolation of the JVP, 
favoured the state as well. It created much wanted 
space for President Jayewardene to initiate a new 
military offensive against the southern rebels In fact, 
the few weeks prior to November 10 had seena 
serious erosion of the authority of the state when 
the JVP launched a rather unconventional warfare, 
combining sporadic military actions with a political 
and economic offensive Its fairly successful cam- 
paign of protests, accompanied with the closure of 
shops, banks, hotels, factories, business establish- 
ments and government offices had not only brought 
the country under partial immobilisation, but also 
the economy at the edge of collapse The Govern- 
ment, in the mind of the public, was becom- 
mg increasingly incapable of performing its ele- 
mentary function of governing. And this was a 
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Government which had already lost much of its 
The public perception that the 
UNP was no longer able to rule even until the 
presidential election in December was being expressed 
in the cry for a ‘national government’ Jayewardene 
and his regime appeared to be getting weakened and 
cornered The growing state of nervousness of the 
regime became clearer when it declared, in the last 
week of October, a seven day suspension of security 
operations against the JVP It appeared that the 
Government was forced by circumstances to take. 
some initiative towards the creation of an atmos- * 
phere for the JVP to come back to the electoral 
process If that was the objective of the unilateral 
suspension of military action, then the Government 
did it from a position of weakness 

It ıs precisely at a time when a state of acute 
political disequilibrium was beginning to further 
weaken the regime that the JVP left the Opposition 
alliance, thereby allowing, perhaps unwittingly, 
President Jayewardene to manipulate a situation in 
favour of a new military offensive When the 
Government announced the day after the nomina- 
tions of drastic military measures in the south, it 
was very clear that Jayewardene had been waiting 
for a situation, or a new equilibrium, conducive to 
such a move Asa Colombo analyst notes 

Looking at these developments now, itis possible that 

President Jayewardene's dilatoiiness was deliberate He 

was preparing fora crackdown, mapping out his own 

counter-attack, and letting things fall into place, or making 

moves on all fronts to back up his planned offensive 


Attack ıs the best form of defence (Mervyn de Silva, 
Lanka Guardian, November 15, 1988, p 3) 


The JVP Factor ~ 


The key to the qutcome of the presidential election 
in December, however, will still be the JVP. 
Although the JVP 1s keeping itself away from the 
presidential fray, the paradox of the situation is that 
1t continues to occupy a crucial point 1n the political 
equation By any stretch of imagination, the JVP 
would not be silenced militarily or politically. before 
December 19, or even 1n the forseeable future What 
the present military offensive of the state may achieve 
1s a partial containment of the JVP's military might 
However, even that would not deter the JVP from 
achieving its minimum objective, namely, making the 
presidential election a low turn-out event. An intimi- 
dated and threatened Sinhalese electorate might pre- 
fer to stay home ın considerable numbers on the 
election day, as 1t has already happened during the 
provincial council elections. That might particularly 
be the case 1n such districts as Matara, Hambantota, 
Moneragala, Badulla and Kurunegala where the 
IVP has relatively more strength as well as public 
support In such a scenario, the election results will 
be largely decided by the turn out in the western 
province, the up-country plantation districts and to 
some extent ın the northern and eastern provinces. 
Then, the JVP will have two arguments against the 
validity of elections and the legitimacy ofthe new 
President. Firstly, the low turn-out could be used to 
invalidate the very exercise of elections Secondly, if 
there 1s a relatively higher polling by the plantation 
Tamils and the Tamils and Muslims in the northern 
and eastern provinces, the new President could be 
accused of being elected by a predominantly non- 
Sinhalese electorate. : 

The spectre of the JVP, meanwhile, hovers freely 
over the electoral landscape. Incidentally, the JVP’s 
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threatened disruption of the presidential election 
appears to bave created anxiety. in the. SLEP camp, 
and not in the UNP camp  Bandaranaike has 
‘a good reason to worry about alow polling in the 
Sinhalese majority provinces, because her support 
base ıs basically among the Sinhalese electorate In 
a situation where a depleted Sinhalese vote divided 
among Bandaranaike,  Premadasa and Abey- 
goonasekera, the plantation Tamil electorate of 
nearly half a million andthe Tamil and Muslim 
! vote in the rest of the country will be certain to have 
a. decisive say in the outcome of the coming election 
Moreover, in the current political situation, Abey- 
goonasekera 1s likely to receive the bulk of the Tamil 
vote 1n the northern and eastern provinces Among 
the three candidates, allof who come from the 
majority Sinhalese community, Abeygoonasekera 
commands considerable support among Tamil voters 
because of his consistently non-racist position on the 
ethnic question He has also been assured of the 
active support of the Eelam People’s Revolutionary 
Liberation Front (EPRLF) which won the provincial 
council elections im the. eastern province held on 
November 19 Meanwhile, the plantation Tamil 
areas are the secured domain of the UNP candidate, 
»ecause the leader of the dominant plantation trade 
inion 1s already a member of the UNP cabinet 
Bandaranaike, the main challenger to Prema- 
msasa, 1s aware of the pitfalls inherent in this rather 
inusual election campaign She has been demanding 
"resident Jayewardene to create conditions for 
7 "free and fair elections”. This latest addition to 
rı Lankan political vocabulary may mean many 
mgs to many people. From Bandaranaike's 
oint of view, ıt suggests her 1ncieasing skepticism 
bout the outcome of an election which promises 
nprecedented complications Independent observers 
1 Colombo also note that she 15 now worried about 
possible collusion of Prime Minister. Premadasa's 
yrces with the JVP, particularly in districts where 
1e SLFP is likely to poll heavily It ıs perhaps 
aore than a mere coincidence that Premadasa has 
ablicly exculpated the JVP from alleged violence 
werd political killings Bandaranaike’s repeated 
'legations that Premadasa has been using the state 
achinery, even the existing Emergency Regula- 
ons, to buttress his campaign indicate another 
spect of the cry for ‘free and fair elections’ In a 
tter to President Jayewardene on November 20, 
andaranaike complained that ‘the UNP candı- 
_ate does not suffer from any disadvantages the 
\pposition has to contend with because he has the 
ate machinery behind him’, 
It 1s m this context that Bandaranaike has 
zen asking President Jayewardene to dissolve parlia- 
ənt and appoint an interim government with the 
oposition parties represented in the caretaker 
Wwoinet Jayewardene is reported to have initially 
reed to this formula when he held what the 
lombo press described as a ‘historic meeting’ with 
ndaranaike on November 5. According to 
indaranaike, President Jayewardene then 
anged his mind within just one hour, under pres- 
re put to him by Premadasa A communique issued 
the Presidential Secretariat on November 6 


stated that unless the JVP leadership agreed to serve 
in the interim. cabinet, the dissolution of parliament 
could serve no real purpose According to SLFP 
sources, by making the inclusion of the JVP in the 
interim cabinet as a. precondition, Premadasa asked 
for the impossible, knowing perfectly well that the 
proposal for the dissolution would then be easily 
subverted 

The demand for the dissolution of parliament 
before the presidential election has, meanwhile, 
gained support among many sections of society 
Buddhist and Catholic religious leaders, citizens orga- 
nisations, trade unions and a number of professional 
associations have taken up the position that such 
a move willhelp secure peaceful, free and fair 
elections The exact cause and effect relationship 
between the dissolution and peaceful elections 1s, 
however, not very clear What 1s, nontheless, clearer 
1s the genuine, though somewhat naive, hope of many 
that sucha step might bring about pressure on the 
JYP to give up its campaign of violence and then 
join the electoral process, otherwise known as the 
‘mainstream of politics’ Yet, the fact still remains 
that itis the present mainstream that the JVP 1s 
determined to dry up O (December 3, 1988) 





Glasnost Gleanings 
(Contd fiom page 32) 


up and then levelled over by bulldozers when a 
gas main was being laid and the forest around it 
cut down Many graves disappeared when the 
ring road was being laid in the early fifties-late 
sixties, may be in the forties too, when afforestation 
work was done in the area. The graves to the 
south of the rmg road, where the southern border 
of the “‘murder-places” was, have still not been 
taken into account 


WHEN you hear the witnesses accounts of this 
gory horror story, when you see with your own eyes 
the evidence and the remains, when you’re in a pit 
m the ground together with dead bodies, when 
you recognise tableware that you remember from 
your childhood and other utensils, scattered among 
the bones, the famihar rubber women’s shoes 
(which I remember my mother wore in her youth), 
when you pull out from under skulls with bullet 
holes the hght as flax, long strands of women’s 
hair like the hair you used to see in the morning 
on a woman when, you see all this and experience 
the smell of decay in the blossoming forest full of 
singing of birds (I don’t mention here how psycho- 
logically difficult the digging was), when you see 
ajl this — you are at a real loss for words You 
can’t find any You're numb 

In conclusion, I want to share two thoughts con- 
cerning the aforementioned shootings The first 
1s that no one will now be able to hide the truth 
about Kuropaty. The second is that every honest 
individual must fight Stalinism — that evil, lying, 
cruel, anti-human phenomenon, O 
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More than one hundred thousand disinherited landless 
get back posséssion of their land in Madhya Pradesh 
between 14 November 1988 and 14 November 1989 
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